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No. 1201. 

i 

.§ 

From 0 . BEBJJARlf, Esq.', 

• • * - - , 

Offg.^ Secretary to the Ckvernmcm of Bengal, 

' General Department (Education), 
To the DI^EftrORV PUBLIC* INSTRUCTION 


’ Dated Calcutta , tk \tfh March \m. , 


. I am directed to acknowledge the receipt c( your endorse* 

• menfNo. 956, dated 1 Uth March 4873, forwarding in brigfhaUa letter 
from the Inspector of Sohools, Pre^denoy, Divisible together with a 

• copy 6f the repeat oT'publio instruction* for Jth& yeafr eudiuff. 31st 

tMaroli 1872. . 

• * 

2. t Ih reply I am to state thairth^ review on the report wilf be 
talcfn upa^onoe. In the meantime I am to request that you will be 
gqpd* enough tb convey to* Mr. Woodrow tile J^ressum of tho 
Lieutenant-Gover^br’s fhanfcs *for the trouble he has taken in drawimr 
up the report in'question. * 

I ha^c the honor to be, * 

Sir, 

Your mogt ob*edient &rv&nt. 

• • 

» 0. BERNARD, ' 

Secretary toShc Qovt. of Bengal 




^ N| 1569. J 

• - From H. #. ^OTTO^,*E ? <j., 

Offg. * Secretary to the Government oj • tsengai , 

Geme^l Department ^Education), 

< * 

To’ the DIRECTOR of PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

Du fid Valent ta, the Hind Apri/1873. 

• ® IR » . . 

^ Iw*epty*to yojir letter.Nol 1262, dated 28th Marojj 1$7», I 
am directed .to convey the Lieutenant-Governor’s sancfion to jjie 
publication of the report on public instruction for the year ending 31st 
March 1872, whioh accompanied your previous endorsement No. 956 
*o/ the fOth March 1873., 

have the honor to be, 

SfR,..* 

Your most obedient servant, 

h. j. s. cotton, ' 

Offg. 'Asst. Secretary*to the Government of Bengal. 




RESOLUTION . 

GENERAL DEPA^XMEflTT. 

Edition? 

, Calcutta^ the 1 9th May 1873. 

R&d— 

1 __ • - 

The Annuli Report on Publi* Instruction in Benml d&rine the 
\ # »^6ar 1871-72. * 

*Read also-—' 

. . The Conftnissio'ners' 'annual reports upon the progress, of educa¬ 
tion in their division!. • “ 

• • i 

Resolution.— The report on pubhcgnsti^ctioM is written 
by* Mr. Woodrow,*&ho officiated for three* month** during the 
Director’s absence on privilege leave, it did not reach the 
1 Government until eleven months aft** tie close of the veto* 
to which it refers. During these eleven* months thtojiaa' 
been much ctoing in the Bengal J£ducatit>nal Department*; 
a report on those transactions will* soop bo duo; tno educa¬ 
tional chapter of the recent Bengal Administration Report 
hap touched upon most of thesmeasures anjl^moot questions 
bf the year 1871-72; tha progress of education in most of 
the provinces of Bengal ha^* already been reviewed in the 
Government resolutions# on tl\e Commissioners’ education 
Reports.. The Lieqtenant-Governo* will-therefore review the 
present report briefly. His Oner’s best thanks are due to 
*Mr. ofldrow, the fate. Officiating Dirpptor o£ Public Instruc¬ 
tion, 'Ojfftl to some of fhe Inspectors, for the care ,yith Ibhich 
thfiexport#has be$l drawn up; he*is confident that the 
detailed account of the preserttystate of education in each 
district will besot very great use to thef school cdmmijteqs, in 
whft^e hands the* initiative in educational administration 
will npw lie. # • 

The Lieu^panftGoyenuy'cani^ft proceed to review* the 
report .without again expessifcg his deep, sense of Gie loss 
i which the Educational Department of Bengal h&s sustained 
*bj- the death* of Mr. R. L*J5Iartiij, who was carried off in a 
few hours.by an attach 8f cholera, which be caught when 
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inspecting schools in Howrah. Mr.- Martin’s report in the 
present volume shows/how great a loss the Government has 
sustained. * 

Th& Lieutenant-Governor much regrets that since the' 
end .of trie .year yhder Review Baboo Bhudpb Mookerjee, 
Inspector of the Rajshahye Circle, an officer who has done 
much good service in bphalf of education,’and‘especially 
in behalf of.prifbary schools infBengal, should have fallen ill 
and sjiould have been compelled to retire, temporarily at any 
.rate, from active w<5rk. , t * 

r 2, Page 36 of the report shows the number of schools 
' and'scholars in Bengal to have been— ‘ • • 

• L . On* the «31st On the 3Ut 

c March 18h. ' March 187«- 

'Government aidecl'schools ... 4*228 4,412 

Scholars at Government aided schools '1 §3,854 166,140 
Unaided school's counted ... ...... ' 10,909 

Scholars’ at unaided schools counted .... . * 169,953 

Total of all schools ■ 1 ... 4,228 15,321 

Total of all sChoi^s ... *■ ... 163,854 336,093 

r 1 • * 

TJnaided village schools now appear for the first‘time in the 
, educational statistics qf Bengal; but,‘ as Mr. Woodrow ■ac¬ 
knowledges, his figures ^re imperfect! So far as the census 
figures give us light upon this subject, there seems ground for 
believing that there are at least 18,000 or 20,000 indigenous 
primary schools in Bengal. If this be so, then the tot?,l 
number of children under instruction of any kind in Bengal 
would bo above '450,000, or nparly 1 to every 150 souls of 
tho population. This proportion is in truth miserably small. 
We have no statistics to show for* considerable areas of 
country what proportion of the people can read and. write. 
We have, however, the following result^ of the educational 
census taken in different parts qf the country, netmefy :~ 

A census of 35,000 souls in a rural .tract of the 84rPer- 
1 ‘ gunnahs c showqd that 4^ pei* cent, of the people 

1 could read, wrjte, and count. « 

• A* ‘‘census of 178,000 souls in the Nuddea district showed 
that 2^, per cent* t)f the ppople could read and 
write. ^ • c c 8 , • *•* 

A eensutf 'of Calcutta and«-‘its suburbs showed that out 
of a metropolitan population of *89^,429 souls, 
156,281 (or nqarty lfrper cent.)‘could read and 
write, or were* under instruction. 
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In Calcutta and its suburbs one-elfeventh *of the educated 
people were females, the remaind^i being majes. In the 
rural tracts there were scarcely any educated 'women at all. 

'. In the 24-Pergunnahs tract only 0 'women couldf read or 
write out of a total of 17,407 femqlps of fyli age^. • Thisi utter 
and complete* absence of all education among-the women of 
rural Beifgal is a difficulty with yhjph neither Government 
nor private bodies are as ycAg able successfully .to contend. 
•Only 9,518 girls are .shown by page* 36 of the report to bo 
-under education in Beijgfol,. ynd each s^lfbol-^irl’s instruction 
costo nearly double* as much as each school-boy’s, though the 
education of.girls is nowhere Carried nearly up te the stantlarJ 
of boys’ school^ all-over Bengal. ’ • 

\3. Mr. Woodrow’s analysis of* tho increases, and de¬ 
creases of the several classes of schools'and colleges shows 
that tlfb law classes lrnvq decreased in miftibefs, ivlwle tho 
pupils c3f the Engineerirjg^and Medical policies have filer eased. 
The only notable and regrettable decrease is that •of - tflo 74 
aided English mitjjlfe schools:* The.VdIrffcnfrnt-Gbvernor i*T 
not quite satisfied that the Ganges floods sufficiently * account 
for tho closure of 14 per cent, of tin? aided •English middle 
’ scliools of B«ngrfi^ and ho wbuld bo glad, thflt the Director 1 
should look more closely into* tho febt and .causes oPthis 'dp- 
crease in his report for 1872-73. .'The Lieutenant-Governor 
does mot fully accept Mr. Woodrow’s account of tho reduction 
erf the ,3rd and 4th year classes at the Kislmaghur and 
Borhampore Colleges. (Tho classes were not* closed because 
fhey “ did not pay.” • No Government colleges, and very 
few Government schools, pay their fray. The fact was that 
the senior classes af thesrf colleges had *becdmo so small that 
their cost was out -of all proportiofi' to tho good they did; 
jnoney Ajras greatly .wanted tor •institute classes in practical 
and ithysical science a^Govcsnment colleges ;* funds fo» thfs 
purpose'could not be taken from tho vofy insufficient allot¬ 
ment fqr primary schools ;and sq, by'reducing thereof] y aytf 
comparatively useless senior claves at these two colleges, 
funds, were made available fqr opening science- classps^mfl all 
the 'colleges in Bengal. .At ono time indeed it .had been 
pfoposed that*the co^t of oolldg'es shpjiIU. be greatly reduced, 
and funds thereby found •for*»romol5ng -primary education; 
but the Lieut*enant-GoveAior, after considering .the bubjcct 
•yqfy fully, foauld himself iymble*to chrry fai>lhis policy. The 
reduction of Colleges wenfno 'further tfian jvas required*.to 
over the cost of science classes at colleges'and to do justico 
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to the Hooghly endowment; and considerable, though still 
lamentably insufficient,/funds for primary schools were found, 
temporarily at any rate, by savings in other directions. 

4. Vhe table showing the distribution of expenditure 
during the year makes^ •• 

# »Rs. 

ihe tofa\ expenditurejfrora thejGoyernment trea¬ 
sury for the year, was 9 . ...» ...•, 18,14,037 

T^he Governn^ent grftnt for the.yeai* iess by th£ * 

estimated receipts from fees ...' **#••; ^0,27,870 ^ 

•* ■ j, * 

So that* thp Educational Department spent llsl 2,13,000 
shorj of the grant allotted to it" for the year.* The largest 
gayings were un(Jer the allotments for— 

Grants-in-aid, 

• Government* Colleges, 

^Government Higher Schools, 

Direction and c Inspection. 

ft is satisfactory to frnd* thgt* very nearly 4ho full Govcrn- 
ment^grfint was spent‘on .primary education. 

j). Colleges .—The decrease in the number of under¬ 
graduates at Government colleges in 1872 was 4| per cent., 
and at aided colleges 9 per cent, on the numbers for the yesr 
1871. The Presidency College, the Medical'College, the 
Engineering College, the Free Church 0 College, and the 
General Assembly’s College, liad a larger number of under¬ 
graduates than ftv^the preceding* year: The number of 
under-graduates at ‘the Sanskrit and Berhampore Colleges 
continues to be exceedingly •Small. The ‘High School, or 
dfehoel with t\Y<5 "years’ college plass#j» e at Cuttack,’ continues 
to do welk o During the last year tprp ether second plass 
colleges orr the same fto'ting have been endowed by .private 
liberality at Rajjshahye anc\ Midnapore. These high schools 
are jtajjgl.it and managed erftirejy by Native masters, jand 
’ aro very .much cheaper than tpe o ordinafy Bengal colleges. 
It remains to bo seen* they *cai> compete successfully with 
the* much mpre costly ‘second.‘class colleges at Berhampore 
and Kislinaghur, where the* 'Principal is a .highly-paid 
European officer,'.and where.the second Professor rfcceivS$ a 
larger salary than tile Head;Mftstei^ of the High Schools at 
Cuttadk and Gowhatty. 
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6. Higher Schools .—The princii^l test of the success of 

the higher schools which Government maintains in almost 
every district of Bengal is the University Entrance Exami¬ 
nation. The collegiate schools, whiclr have the adv/ntago of 
the supervision of European officers, are on the.*whole tlie 
most successful. It is very satisfactory, However, to find that 
next to tire sevGn best collegiate schools, five of which are in 
Calcutta, the Pogose* School Da*cc^, a private Mnstiftition 
receiving no aid. fronj Government, yas the most successful in 
-Bengal. At a* yei*y sliol’t interval copies the Metropolitan 
Institution, a *sclf-supportni*g unaideu .selidbl in Calcutta* 
mShagcd wholly* by Natives. The success pf the Hiigher* 
school in a reipoto and backward district like JVlytnensing 
is i^|tisfaotofy. ‘ The table at*puge 17*o.f the report show^that 
•excepting the towh of Calcutta, where thfere yre many efliciyn^, 
liighei*schpolg, tho •district of llooghly irf-by far the foremost 
district f of Bengal in education. Its on('-and-lyilfi«inillions 
produced 102 successful candidates*for. the'Eutranpe Exami¬ 
nation; three otlierjlistricts only produced more tlatn onc-fiftlr 
of .'that number ; and one. district only, the 24-Pergunnahs, 
produced hdlf as many successful entrance candidates lys 
llooghly. • * • •’.*.• * . ( 

7. The statistics? offered at pjiges 24—2G of tho iV.v.ubor 
of Mahomedahs who pass University examinations arc indeed 
matter for much regret. Thft fact that the proportion of 
Itfaliomydan under-graduates has been steadily rising of hito 
yoars is so tar satisfactory, *as is also the -ftispector’s state- 
.ment that Mahomedun; boys, arc gradually creeping to tho 
tops of their classes.in the*schools of Eastern Bengal. ’ It 
seems, too, that the Government cfilleges^imd higher schools 
*are more acceptable to MalToifiedflns than aided institutions 
of the same ralifirm The Lieutenant-Governor ajiprehends 
that'^VLalibifiedans form in Eastern Bengal a* •different ^social 
stratum* to what Jhey clo # in tlie North-\\%storn*Provinces or 
Beliar.. I» these latter provinces they amount to one-sixth 
or less thap ongjsixth of the population, and many«of them 
belong to the middle and wellffo-do classes; .they therefore 
lioRb their own at Yhe hi^liej schools and in the Government 
sCrvioe. In |£astcrn*Bengal, on the.qthor hand, Mahomcdans 
are found nianiW an ion g» tin? y y ots And-the lower classes of 
thp people, and. they form‘’from one-lialf to * four-ftfths of 
.t\}6 population of the»eastqrn. # districts; tb’ey attend tlie pri¬ 
mary schools largely,, bjrt very few df them are found, in 
the higher schopls pr college classes. 
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i 

8. The 'Lieutenant-Governor has considered the in¬ 
teresting figures and remarks offered at pages 32—34 of Mr. 
"VYjpodrow’s' report; but' he cannot admit the'fairness of the 
reasoning that becausp*two-thirds of the boys in the higher 
and middle schools are iii the lower classes of those schools, 
therefore twdjthirdS of the'money spent on such schools must 
be held to have been spent on priipary education. The 
tabled at pages? 35 a^d '41 of the report show that the 
total cost of each boy a£ a primary school is about Its. 3-5 
per arfmum, while thq cost of each * boy" at .the higher and. 
middle schools* is jibout Rs. 15-11* per .annum. We can 
'•hardly* therefore take credit for devoting'Wo-thirds of our 
higher and .middle school expenditure oi> primary education 
when it is clear that if‘the money were to be £pbnt exclu¬ 
sively on primary schools, it would pay fol* teaching nearly 
Ave times as many-boys as it now does. • ... 

8. ‘ Normal Schools *.—The notice ©f the Normal Schools 
at. pages 50-51 of the report does not state how many certi¬ 
ficated pupils Were‘produced at the higher and lower class 
normal schools during the year; iior is it stated how many 
of the certificated pupils, really take to,, the profession of teach- 
■irig. The Lieutenant-Governor, finds, however, from passages 
iv-tff5 x different district Reports, that most of the passed 
students of the lower normal schools really do take up village 
sclioolmastcrsliips as soon as they leave the normal school. 
The late Mr. Martin’s account (page 37) of the work done 
by the Midnaporo normal scholars after their training Was 
completed is most satisfactory.. Out of 23ff persons who have 
passed out of the Government normal ’schools, all but nine 
have opened schools ijx Midnaporo or in neighbouring districts. 
But the reports are not so full regarding ..the employment 
of scholars from the higher‘class normal schools, aud it is 
regarding this class bf normal*sch<3ol*‘ that the Lieutenant- 
Governor lfas most doubts. 

t • 

* 10. o Fees payable at government School# and .College ^.— 
Mr. .Wyodrow. correctly states (page 66) the intention# of 
■ Government in the order which invjted attention to the subject 
of school fees. The Lieuf^nairt-LUyvernor certainly docs not 
think that the fees at Gfdverpimeftt schools can be usefully or 
property raised; he has at tinfes feared that the fee of Rs. 3 
and Rs. 4 a month, taken at tl\p Government higher' schools 
is tpo high with reference, to* tno* value of money find the 
mchns qf the people of .this c&untry.* He has only acquiesced 
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in the Rs. 12 fee paid by the students of the Presidency 
College, because the college is already very full,. if not over 
full; it is very costly, and education thereat is much prized. 
Looking to the relative value of injoney, ho considers that 
the Rs. 12 a month fee for tuition alorie 9 at tlj,c« Presidency 
College woultl be equal to a fee of about £100 in England; 
while the*fee o’f Rs. 3' or Rs. 4. a ipoijth at the higher schools 
would correspond to a fep f$r tuitidi alone * of about £^5 or* 
■£30 in England. §uch*rates in England would be certainly 
•very high? and* the Licutppant-Gove^rtn' itj quite clear that 
our rates cannot,be raised. It is only owing to our exceed* 
ingly liberij system of Government scholarships tliaf thd 
high fees are rendered toldfyfclc to,the middle and lower 
classes. *But the Lieutenant-Governor .has urged oiathc J<hlu- 
cational Department and on school mantigors that the high 
fees tftkei* from bt>ys ip the lower elasst* of Government 
schools’sliould, if possible, bo.reduced; an<J he lias flfi several 
occasions invited the Committees df zrllah schools to spend 
their surplus f’ands.in reducing the r;ites*yf sflhooj, ‘lees. Mr." 
.Clhrke’s account (pago -2ft0) of the efleets of raising the 
Chittagong school fees is, the Lieutqnailt-G<Pernor belieyea, 
substantially coffect. ’Phe fntereSting.details*giveii by Bab<5o* 
Radhica Proshad Mookerjco of the large* private school ajn 
Calcutta show that the fee rates ti^ken by Native managers of 
these large and successful institutions fire considerably lower 
than tl\p rates at most of the Government higher schools at 
$he head-quifrters of Bengal ‘districts. The report does not 
show what rates t)f rccb obtain at the successful Pogpso 
School at Dacca. Tine Belute Scienfific'Soeiety, it is observed, 
puts the fees at its behoofs at p Quarter-the amount of the fees 
taken in the neighbouring zillah schools. Tbo account of 
the great Ctiledtta. unaided "schools confirm^ the Lieutenant- 
Govdjfncr’s View that,-our higher school fee-rptes arc *ofteh 
too liiglx; and Hig.Honor hopes that the District School 
Committees will apply the surplus’ funds of their* higher 
schools to reducing the fees, begi/ining.thcir reductions with 
the Jpwcr classes. * . 

* JL1. Mr. Woodrow’^* sketch (pages 77—83) of the 
gfowth of the, selidpl-bowk literature* in Bengal is very 
interesting; and his infcrehjse seefns fair that schools and 
jcljool-boys. must have fnereased enormously .since'* 1853, 
ivjibn therd .nfpre hardly; •any*sch<lol-bopkB; whereas now a 
single e'ditioif of a Bengali school-book ’rung occasionally, to 
100,000, and often to 5,000 or_10,000 *:opjcs. Mr. Woodrow 
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shows the cost*of school-books to be, when the cheapest 
editions are. used,— « . 

t / • m 

Rs. 1^ or annas A a y«ar for a primary school-course. 

„ 16| or nearly Rs. 8 'a year for a middle vernacular school 

* course. c c. » 

• • 

„ 30 ^ or about Rs. 5 a year for a middle English school course. 

■/, 49 or about Rs. ^ a Jrearfpf a higher .school course. 

,, 31f or about Rs. 16 g. year f8r the First Arts University course, 

. 68$ or about Rs. ^2 a year for tlfe last y^es° oh the under- 

graduate*course! * * * . e 

or rtiese charges, which exclude the cost of’boCks of refer¬ 
ence, such* as’atlases ^nd dictionaries, form a, very consider- 
able«addition to the post of schooling in a poor country -like 
India; and the Lieutenant-Governor trusts that all authorities 
will be careful dot’ to add to the c^st of'schooling by using 
dear schTJbl-feooks pr te^t-books.*»His Honor believesthat the 
Calcutta School Book ‘Society has done a great service«to tho 
“cause of e'4pca$ioii.by establishing all over, the country agen¬ 
cies for the sale of books at rated very little above cost price.. 
But he hopes "that the Society will direct its attention to 
•cheapening the elementary books in universal use. Tho 
Liecfehant-Govervor recently sanctioned a grant to the 
Society of one-lialf the Cost of a large edition of a Bengalee 
manual of practical science, on condition that it should be 
retailed at one-lialf the price at which the Society had intend¬ 
ed to bring it out. He will be ready *in this way to aid ° iij 
cheapening approved vernacular tekt^books; ana he has the 
less hesitation in so doing, becah.se the* School Book Society 
pays no dividend ip *any shareholders aiid makes no profits 
for any ono except its customers. When the school-books 
have been revised by the comlriittee now rtominatejl at the 
instance of the Viceroy, we shall be*better able to mr^tiply 
cheap editions of rdally good and useful books. j t 
, 12.‘ Pages 85—9§ of the rfeport givo an° interesting 

sketch of the educational w\>rk done by the different mission¬ 
ary Societies in Bengal. The table at p^ge° 44 shows t that 

* the cost of the Free Church College per pupil is lower, than 
at §ny other Government »or aided cofifge ip. <Bengal,» while 
the cost per., pupil pf tne General ^Assembly’s College is the 

* next fewest. Tne table at page °22 shows that the great 
schools attached to 4 thes0 two* colleges are si^th. and seventh 
oa the list of successful higher 'sch’Ools in- Bengbl, while the 
college reports shpw.tjhat -the Free Church College passed 
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more B.A. students than any college in ‘Beftgal except the 
Presidency College, and more First Arts students than any 
college except the Presidency, Hooghly,. and Kishnaghtir 
Colleges. • On all grounds, therefore,.the Free Chuvcfi College 
may be congratulated on its very signal'guccesa. • The.sum¬ 
mary at page 91 -shows that 15,441* boys arc? educated at 
aid.ed mh&ionary colleges apd schools in BengaJ at n,£otal 
cost of about Rs. 13' a header an mini, out of. which sum 
Rs. 4| represents the- Government grant-in-aid. It is satis¬ 
factory to find ^hat missfomyy schools arc specially successful* 
ampifg the lpghlajfd tribes of Chota Nagporo,, Sonthalia, the* 
Kf lasi Hills, .and* Darjeeling^* whero ordinary* Govern lftent' 
agency can leapt easily penetrate. , . • 

Sl3„ • Girls' Schools. —Six-sevenths • pf the Gowirnaient 
haonoy spent On female education arc givpn *as grants-in-uid 
to Natf\re-managed hnd nyssionary girls’sehdols and tocenana 
teaching agencies. Oul^9,<5>8 girls and wpmcn arcf fejrtnted 
to be mnder an^ kind of instruction*out*of a total population 
of 33,274,074 ’fciyales. The" zenana. a£chc!\}.s yi Calcutta" 
are*doing some good, and-have several hundreds'of girls and 
women under instructipn. Outside Calcutta* Dacca, and a 
few*large towns*and Jioad-tjuartcl- stations, in Central and.' 
Western Bengal, there appears to bo little; desire for or at¬ 
tempt to obtain female educgrtuyi.* But the Lieutenant- 
Governor quite acknowledges that at* somo places English 
and Native gentlemen have shown much interest and zeal 
iji *regard to little girls’ schools, which hejias boon pleased 
to see. * . _ 

14. Government GotlegeS. —The* detailed reports of the 
several colleges show that thc.PJesi*dem;y rf .Civi 1 Engineering, 
and Medical Colleges have bopn successful during the year 
jmder reyiew.* # lne* number m <fP passed assistant engineers, 
sqb-eqgineers, overseers, end ^ub-oversCCrs, wily are produced 
yetyly *by the Civil.Engineering Coljego, sedfrft; however, % 
small compared to the size of the classes. The snfallest aiyl* 
most expensive college department in Bengal*is shown to bo 
that attached tb tjie Sanskrit College. • The Dacca College 
was%ss successful than usyahat the University examination, 
anH tlib college, clasps felt off during the year. The Patna 
College improved during*the.^year *in fespeet..both of the 
nuijiber* of its students and of their success at the.University 
examination's.* *.Out of* thy ".Patna College "under-graduates, 
40 were* Bengalees and 37 wer£ natives qjf Bclmr, whiles 
nine out of the 7Q wnder-gradug,tes wofx JV{ahomeda»s.« The 
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Kishnagur Collfege'did very well at the University examina¬ 
tions ; the -Berhampore .College did worse, both in respect of 
nfimbers.and of University examinations, than any college in 
Bengal-, c The number on the rolls at, and the success of the 
students of, etlie several.colleges during the. year 1871-72 
were as follows:— * • . 
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Patna College 1 

Pacca „ . 

General Assembly’s College . - 
St. Xaviar’s College 

Berhampore ,, ‘ 

Sanskrit . < 

London Missionary College .. 

399 
138 ; 
IiJ2 
• loo 

I<>5 
fa ■ 

» *103 

70 

c30 

33 

26 

40 

279 
335 
o 184 
314 
• 340 c 

482 
357 

‘ 231 8 . 
•592 
992 
620 
374 

58 

‘ 2ft 

11 
“ 15 
• 19 

8 

1 9 

*{ 

. 4 

3 

2 

. 36 

. 7 

’ 11 

* 7 

5 

5 

.7 

3 

1 

a a 

a a 

Second class colleges (or high 
schools) teaching up to - the 
First Arts Examination sthn- 
dard. ° ' 

( 

<o 

l • 

• 

■3 

J 

Qowliatty High School 

Cuttack „ 

■ .12 

c 19 

o“ • 

432 

283 

Cg 

L 

3 

6 

• o 

• • 

■ a 


‘\5. £h6 Lieutenant-Govbrnor 'has recently'reviewed 

•most of c tliQ divisional educational fcpotjjs, and. he will' not 
nbw reyiew in detail the progress of education in the' several 
divisions and .ciistriefs as shown in the Inspectors’ reports 
priritcd As Appondif A to the Director’s report. He notices, 
however, the following^jiqintsiif yfc Inspector^’ report^: i 

burdwan“ division. * . 

The late Mr. MartiVs account °of tlic.Vay in >vHich 
Deputy Inspectors <fo their’^voVk Of inspection ft in every way 
satisfactory. If tl^e inspecting officers in«all ‘districts do their 
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work as honestly and are supervised as .effectively as they 
were in the late Mr. Martin’s circle, Jhe Government grant 
for middle an*d primary education* will he Verv well spent. 
Mr. Martip’s remarks at page 7 of Appendix A, regarding 
the mistakes into which our trained village teachers* fall, aro 
earnestly comtnended to the consideration of every district 
committee and* every • inspecting officor in Bengal. If our 
improved patshalas are ever £e forhi 5-ecognfSed institutions 
in Bengal villages, the teachA's mu^t at the outset deviate 
as little 4 s "possible from the aeccptpd plans of tcuehing 
and jof charging for fuitioif. The LfqptonUnt-Govcrnor is 
glttd to know "that the patshala scholarship rides or 
October exactly aud precisely meet the views Jiold by so 
experienced* ait officer as Mr7 Martin* and now sot, forth in 
•the* rejJbrt whiclf has been presented V> Qovermnent hffc,oj 
his death. , • . *• • • . 

. 16* Sir. Martin’s rfinny^s (pages 18, 19, 20J, as vjpll as 
other potices in the seVeral Inspectors’, rcpbrtg regarding the 
usefulness of night schools attached to •ordinary-patshalas,* 
aro recommended*to the attention of Ithe‘district’committees 
and Magistrates. . . • . 

. The Lieutannnt-Governor quite coycnw in tho view 
(page 11 of Mr. Martin’s report), •that Bengal selwol-boys 
should, after* getting a rough knowledge of the geography 
of the world, learn first the geography of their "own 
(^strict and province before they proceed to learn the 
geography of Asia and of titlier continents. This parti¬ 
cular point was strongly and sensibly urgdtl on tho national 
'schoolmasters in England I*y Professor Huxley some few 
years ago. • • • * . • 

" 17.. Tho particulars giv<5n by Mr. Martin (pages 10—18) 

regarding thp effect of tho .Kyrdwan fever upon the schools 
7 and sclfljoldboys aro .vgry distressing. Tho Lieutenant- 
GovctijOr can qply hope that the diminution pf tho fever 
wlfidh has*recently-' occurred maylte permanent.. Mean* 
while Ihe Government is doing what it can cure the si?;k 
and,strengthemand set up tho convalescents. . . _ . 

•*Tlio Lieutenaht-Goveiyior notices with satisfaction* tho 
remarks of thg Inspector ftpd Deputy ,Inspcctor regarding the 
spread of girls’*#cliools in BaacooraB,* which is educationally 
an adyaneqd* district. Girls’* schools are so 'few apd so 
( ex^eusive tlvafc the Lieutenant-Governor feels hardly able 
to rilake an • Allotment for scholarships tenable by gjrls; 
moreover,, there, arq no “higher” girls’.^ schools at which such 
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scholarships could he held. The patshalas’ scholarships are 
few enough for the. many village schools which the 
Government hopes shortly to have ;. and His'Honor cannot 
recommend that‘any*of the patshala scholarship money ’ 
be devoted n to girls’ schools. Still, if the district com¬ 
mittee of any cfistrict where girls’ schools are really 
numerous and nourishing^ desire to spend savings* from the 
graiffs-in-aid allotment or from-some other source on prizes 
or scholarships for girls, the fc Lieutenant-Governor would 
have*no objection. * „ '• , « . 

f 18. Mr. Martiros report on ‘Midhapose allows how many 
•flourishing schools in that district owe theit- success to the 
liberality and support of rich* zemindars* The example of 
the Jhargaon Rajah, yho, though an illiterate*m&tr, supports 
p .first-rate schooj. arid “ compels his - amlah* and. retainers to* 
send their boys to His school, and encourages tlje piunduls of 
his VtillageSr to send their sons ,t<?, reside at Jhargaon” for the 
purpose of attending school, will, it may be hoped, be felt 
“in tne surrounding c districts. . 

19.* Mr. Woo'drow’s analysis ,(page49) of the cost* of 
fhe very efficient higher schools supported by ‘Government . 
in the Ilooghly district'shows that in*Calcutta apd Hooghly v 
good English schools can he Self-supporting. The Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor hopes that in p rocess of time schools of this 
class may become self-supporting all over Bengal; that many 
schools and colleges may be endowed by private liberality, 
such as has beCn shown during the past year in the esta¬ 
blishment of tliC high -school or second class colleges at 
Midnapore and Rajsliahye; ar.d that more of the funds 
which Government can afford for education may be applied 
to aiding middle and *pririiary schools all over Bengal. 
At present this desirable end* has beep attained or nearly ' 
Rttaiped in the Hooghly district alone, where the College is‘- 
supportedeby 1 a private endowment, and .some of the befct 
‘Government schools ate self-supporting, and where the' con¬ 
tribution of Government towards the cost of higher schools 
(Government and aided) only amounted to a-seventh of the 
■ whole" cost, the remainder being found lflcally by fees.’ Sub¬ 
scriptions, and endowments. * * , v ■* 

‘ The Lieutenant-GCvernor * would wish* to be informed 
• more r particularly of the circumstances under which the 
Government Model School a£. Hooghly, whioh.is said (page, 
68' pf Mr. Woodrow’s report) to have been a very successful 
and self-supporting school, was closed in J.87,2. 
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PRESIDENCY DIVISION. 


20. .The Lieutenant-Governor is much satisfied with 
the account given by. Mr. Woodrow (gages JO-fl) of the 
manner in Which he and his deputy inspectors perform the 
work of inspection. . He trusts that a complete system of 
inspection,‘such as Mr. Woodrow’s* aijd Mr. Martin’s, nifty be. 
.maintained in all - circles ‘and in ay districts. His Honor is 
.glad to acknowledge that many of tli^ deputy inspectors aro 
valuable, hard-working officers, who haijo done a great deaj 
fd* educatifin hi Hen gal. Some of them have Jiad the*adva«« 
tage of being stationary for many ye'ars in* th© srtmo sub¬ 
division, .where they frequently enjoy much influence and 
.respect! . • *• . 

24. Jt \s true, as Mr. Woodrow says, ihatu considerable 
sum offtnoney is spent in p4 ucat i° n ih the city .and suburbs 
of Calcutta; but still, 'after all, t^e numbef o£ children under 
instruction in Calcutta is shown to bo only 45,670 out of a* 
population of 447^000 soute, of wlio’m f42,000 Tiro* children 
under the age of 20 years. The number of primary schoojs 
in.Calcutta JLs said to be only 38,. at which *1,370 boys* aro 
under instruction; s<3 that if\ this .represents the whole lower 
education, the children of tlo lower cldsses must bo oven 
morp wholly without the mCanS of .education in Cafcuttu 
tJian they are in the surrounding districts. The Licutonant- 
Gpvornor would hope that bfeforo long tlio ’Municipality of 
’Calcutta may move the Legislature to pernfit the expenditure 
‘of some part of its huge lucomc en'primary schools for 'tlie 
children of the Calcutta poor. • • , . • 

22 . Mr. Woodrow’s afcedunt* of* the higher normal 
. . . Schools at Hooghly and Calcutta, 

„ * T } ,! t «*«* 1 *l 4 «* !™ np m , ,t hy . where each pupil costs Govern- 

Eallon t And tlie CommhwiODer» it•coiflit • . ^ oo* i 

of the iugticr normal school, at rntuA. ment Rs. 86*or 88 ft .year, shows 

• • • :* ‘ that tlfeSc costly .institution* 

liaye 6een keptjup for years pasfto enable ypung mpn, sohio 
of whom may become schoolmasters, tojret a .good practical 
education at the ’Governipent expense witliout being fram- * 
moiled by thq requkemefys* of* the yniversity course. Mr. 
Woodrow poiiUs out that*in sorafa subjects these higher 
normal schools teach up» to-‘the standard of thp University 
.Ffrst Arts• Examination. ..This would btv more satisfactory 
if the pupils were not paid ‘for laarning’instcad of payirjg as 
in other school^ Jhe University is npw beginning to admit 
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physical and practical science to a place in the ordinary Arts 
course; and it has beep proposed that the University shall 
grant degrees *or certificates for proficiency in one or more 
subjects without requiring every Student to gain a s/nattering 
of a great* number of* subjects. When these schemes shall, in 
the fullness oi' time, bo matured, the Lieuteflant-Governor 
would hope that Government may be able to reduce the cost 
.of it8*higher normal schools, aaS to trust to the* University 
for a constant supply qf teadhers «for. higher and middle, 
schools; the full sum available for ifermal schools^ can then 
J>e spent in trailing Jteachers for‘primary sphobls. • 

• * 423. The. Lieutenant-Governor observe** that*the Jessdfe 
district,* in .which heretofore .there have, been* many more 
Government patshalag '(primary schools) than in any other 
<^i:jt,rict of Bengpl, i% for its population educationally nrnch 
behind, the rest*of the districts of the Presidency and 
Burdwau * divisions. The report,upftn Jessore, and upon tjie 
other* districts.of Babu B^udoVs circle, .is *iot very full; 
but it is sufficient • to show that the state of education in 
Jessore muCh deeds the attentions of the ‘district committee 
apd of the circle Inspector, Mr. Woodrow, if the district is 
to ifoo to the educational standard of Nuchloa and Western 
Bengal. 

rajsiiahy/: division. 

24. The teport for the ‘districts of this* "division .is 
meagre, but the* Commissioner’s letter ©f the 1st Augusf 
1872 lias partly supplied the" shortcomings of the Inspec-* 
tor’s report. Babu. Jllmdeb’s remarks (pages 141—143) 
upon the good and* bad * pofntk of the indigenous Bengali* 
patshala are recommended .45a the consideration of all 
iftspefiting officers. The Lieutonar^-Governqr ftdly'afcepts, 1 
and has bulged already acted upon, the. view that oiA* 
best hope of educating the masses is to’ 3mprove*tho indige¬ 
nous patshalas, and. to make them the foundation of our 
schemes for primary education. • • 

• Tlio* ill-health of the late Inspector bf the North-East 

* Circle, who, some montjis before* Up* went on lgave, entirely 
failed to do what was riquired *of him* appears to be the 
cause pf the ‘extreme meagrenfess of the reports .for Dinage- 
pore and Kungpprc. The qyailable* statistics *of •unaided., 
patsjialas have not bfcen used, and the figures* for those* dis¬ 
tricts convey no*idea j>f the "real state of .od^catiou therein. 
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Tho Lieutenant-Governor has elsewhere expressed his view 
that an officer .whose health mado hijn so unfit tor work as 
Mr. Bellett was, should .have taken leave and mado way for 
a successor who could do the duty. . * • ’ . ' 

. the Rajshahyc district tho*jiumbqr•« of uuaided 

indigenous patshalas, it correctly reported, is very low. Tho 
scanty sueepss of the. aided .English schools, supported by 
liberal zemindars, is* romorktylo; and it will be interesting, 
•to see if tliese schools become more successful hereafter. 
■The properties of Mulioiqydnn pupil*}' at >ho middle and 
prjnfary vernacular schools of the Rajshahyo district is large* 
than anywhere else in Bengal. About ono-lialf tho pi?pih»; 
and a considerable proporttyrr of thq tcachefs at schools of 
both these classes, are Mahomedans % and it may Jho looped 
• that tho proportion of Maliomedan schoOl-boys will inemwa, 
inasnfhgli as 80 per cent, of the population of tho ^district 
profess*tho Maliomedaji faitii* Tho proportion of.Mwhomedan 
school-boys iif tho Pubna district, where* Maliomedan^ con¬ 
stitute tho bulk of, tho population, is.extytmfcly gmall. Tho 
report shortly due will shovll whether the cx’tensioft of tho 
patshala system to Pubna will, as tliq Inspectin' hopes, tying 
Maliomedan*bo_yi3 to the Government seliools* 


COOCH BEIIAR DIVISION. 

26. The report for 3 tho, Cooeh Beliar division does not 
convoy any information regarding’ the state of its schools. 
.The increase in the attendance ’at. tliy ’Darjeeling aided 
mission' schools is so far satisfactory, but the Lieutonant- 
. Governor would] have been ••glad to know what prepar¬ 
ation • fhe pupils ara Lppchas, Dilute alls, or Pah arid. 
He would hope* n^oreoyer, that the Humbev»»f unaided 
schools in • Julpigorec is larger than the report, would’ 
show. a » v 

•JHe would*have" been glad' to know what support? tho 
Coocli Behar Maharajah’s, estate gives to schools in his great 
zdmindarics, arjd wli&t support the |ea-planters are ready to 
give towards schools fof thbfchildren c k their jeoolies. Tho 
question of. raising the Stattis of tho Julpigorce school can 
“referred‘by^ tho diltript, committee as *soon as they have 
ascertained What support .the great zemindars of the neigh¬ 
bourhood, will give to the scheme.. 
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• . da£ca division. 

nr 27. .Mr. Clarke’s, account (pa&e 18 flT nf *i,« i 1 
“heavy.! %• *» 



the 80 . overburdened .poodle, wh^ •“», b * 

because MymeKsing -Is shown {page 22 0 ^!* TV 

as ixsfe, 3sffi?*r, ~?s 

•SsWi^iasisSff. 

doferees without Ijudeting u!on studentffat* c! ? tli!ctrtes W„ 
...any difficult subjects at on“ . ^ tak “? HP 8 » very 

' nion tat^U 

wiX^rcr ‘^z:hi- HFMsas: 

«C.( can neithey;road nor write Mr Clarko? 1111 - 6 ”’ Ser / ants » 
ed on several years’ resident* + lar 7 e ^ opinion, found- 

of Eastern Bengal, is 

e^rtge°n T Sy Keved’ftlr *“* Vf ‘ hi ° 
s=£,"ss-s ftsnss-tsSvSS 

ment VI of the copsus report ptand tLs:— by State 

iTofessional men, 'Government sfcrvants, persons 
engaged m trade and comp^rce, zemindars 

. sets * t . a ! 0 c 0kdars » &<c - ali abi f tow 

Ryots, petoKms enAggd in agricultur^’or servicJe* 

MaUdSuS? ad “!‘ S “ 0t *“* rc “> " vote. .* 

of ; ho *t* 

Bengal, proper, can ‘ read «M ^te The T t l0 “ X 
Governor hopes that in Tonlitv ^n 0 s ^ 1C -*- jieu t® n anV 
than tine, a„!l thaf tll^a^ a ^d” ££"Sf*? 

servant, and-artizim classes who Irave i ^ 

of jedncation at indfgenonrptftoll^s ^but hc'fcaT'tha^n'' 
fact the absence Sf .edition’ is very gieat. ,eara * hat m 

» 
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29. The Lieutenant-Governor notices with approbation 
the account of .the Hunchadi girls’ .school, which a young 
married woman of good position has opened and teaches in 

• her husband’s house. . * • ' . . ■ 

Mr. Clarke’s views upon the,subject of devoting the 
minor scholarship.money to vernacular scholarships, and his 
arguments»i\pon the subject (page .20^), are ^ worthy qf the 
attention of school cOmmittpe«*wnen tie time conjes for them 
to take their decision. under paragraph 3 of the scholarship 
resolution of the. 5th Oqtobqi; 1872. •, * / 8 

30. The l)apca Inspector’s figures »(page 205) dp not 

shdw the unaided •patshalas, although several of his depbty 
inspectors haye. reported upb» the qumber bf indigenous 
patsljalas. . The* Commissioner’s report of the 22nd, August 
a] so’makes no mention of unaided patshalaS. The Lieutenant-* 
Governor hopes that next year’s report.. \ViH slfow that the 
number of unaided pat$hflla%and maktabs in the Dacca divi¬ 
sion is,really considerable. The^/toportion of Mahometans 
among the scholars .and teachers of. {ho .Ddbca schools is 
exceedingly smalf; and • if is remarkable Ihftf flio six 
.Mahomedans who are employed as schoolmasters arc toachprs* 
in higher sekoolyj one of tho six is a A.* and is second 
master in the Pogoso School, vtfiiclif hoxt after the se\’cn best 
collegiate schools, is the most^ successful higher school in 
Bengal. It seems fair to conclude that Maliomedans, who 
flips malye efficient teachers in higher schools, cannot bo so 
unfit for masterships as the* figures at jiago 211 would 
indicate. * ’ * . * 

31. The Lieutenant-G(*ve‘rnor •concurs in the Inspec¬ 

tor’s view (page 214) tha*t if thb people of A place choose to 
have a higher school instead of* a "middle or vernacular school, 
*they have a riglit’to select tlidrown description or class of 
.School./^Vh bia/he thp. naore.roady to admit the exercise of* 
this rigtif, as Government docs not raise, but rather lowers, 
its gr&nj-in-aid as the’calibre of tlie school rises. Still wy ' 
must, always heap in mind the tendency in such schools to 
spend.most of the money on the higher classes. • . : 

The number of sohpols and scholars is extraordi¬ 
narily •small iu.tlie IJurreadpcfib district, and the average 
daily attondance’bears a smalhjr properties* to thp number of 
,boys on.the rolls than in rftost’ 'other districts. But al!» tlic 
bpyk wlio'ard .under tlic? iqstj’uotion •described by Mr. Wells 
(page 1227, paragraph 10,) yr° outside the’ figures offered* hi 
the present .report. . 
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The progress 'of the Government and aided schools in 
Mymensing has been, certainly good, and Ijlie liberality of 
tile zemindars is creditable to themselves and to the district. 

Tha Lieutenant-(3nvernor observes, with reference to 
the Inspector’s p&Fagraph 13 (page 245), that the Govern¬ 
ment cannot* hope, with the small means at* its command, 
“ to, produce primary adupatioiv among the masses all at once?' 
It hopes to anahe somef small beginning'of this great work, 
and JHis Honor shares the Inspectors -belief that in Mymen¬ 
sing*, as in otbbr districts, the pgppfe #re much more prepared 
to repeive primary* schools aided by Government than the 
""Deputy Inspector of Mymerifeing apprehends- r The views 
of this office^ are coptroveitQd by the Deputy Inspector of 
Baqkergunge (pag^*238), who, with Mr. Clarke’s^ copcur- 
«rence, holds that &ny number of &-rupee ‘patshalas can be 
placed at once In most districts of Eastern .Bengal? The 
Lied teAant-Govejmor hopes that the„district committee will, 
witli the Magistrate’s adViee, do what they can to enlist more 
Mahomedqn giihdoimasters- in 'this large* ^district, which, as 
Mr. Reynolds observes, is intensely Maliomedan. • 

«■ t 33. As the Magistrate and Commissioner observe, 

. Sylhet certainly seems to be educationally the most backward 
district* in Bengal proper; the Lieutenant-Governor hopes 
that the large number of patylhala grants recently sanctioned 
for Sylhet may be successfully placed. Sylhet, like Chitta¬ 
gong, is a district of well-to-do occupiers and smpll land- 
owners, and should supply a large number cif scholars, for 
primary schools. * L ■ 

His Honor has Already asked the- Government of India, 
and he will repeal his recbnpnendation, that a small per¬ 
centage of the gross rental of t khas mehals may be assigned 
by Government for the support of primary schools on its 
‘’estates. . * • c . ^ . *-*•'& 

34. ‘The absbnpe.of schools in a district likef .jbacliar, 

* which‘the British Government has now held fornnany ^-Sars, 
in which there are some scores of resident, European gentle- 
mdn,<upd in which, many lakhs of English money are.spent 
yearly, is very distressing. It, sepms from the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner’s letter that ^>me bf tho educational funds granted 
to Cachar lapses annually. The Lieutenant-Governor trusts 
thaMhe Deputy Commissioner arid the committee will spend 
their funds to the best ddvaatage^so’as to makj£ a beginning 
of«ome sort of education in* Cachar. If the Deputy Com- 
missibner finds* it 0 neiessary to deviate in some respects from 
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the lines of the primary school resolution, tl»,e Commissioner 

can, in consideration ot the peculiar circumstances of Cachar, 

sanction such deviation. 

• • 

CHITTAGONG DIVISION. 

• • 

35. The .G®vernment schools in Cliittffgoiig are few 
and scantily attendedj but .tho account given of thg, indi¬ 
genous and unaided school^ is vcr£ cheering.. * Tho facts 
Recounted at paragraph 16 of Mr. Oiarko’s report (page 266) 
bear out the LVmtenant-Goyernor’s viej^ tliajf tlio fees a*t our 
Govdrnmeni and glided schools are too high for tho children* 
of the lower and lower-middle classes of tl» people.* If 
seems clear Jhqt thb Government pats] in la grafit will no very 
usejxilly spent among tho petty landholders and yeoman of 
"Chittagong. ' * • •. 

In ^N<mkhally dlso tljere are but few Government schools, 
but the’census returns.( if correct) show tlipt the number of 
indigenous schools is larger lbr tkd population than in*most 
other districts t>f lien gal, there ’being 6,.schools in tho 
district , to a population of 7* lakhs. Tho success' of tho Noa- 
khally private vernacular schodl, wjicro Pefsian is taught, 
and at whichthefc are # 77 Maliomcdan to 56 Hindoo scholars, 
shows that ig one at least fcf tljc' Mahopiedan districts of 
Eastern Bengal Mahomedans^ can bo attracted to a Jiigh 
class* vernacular school if the language they affect aro taught 
thereat.. The action taken by Mr. Harvey,^manager of the 
Paikparah es’tato, in establishing 13 now primary schools on 
the estate, will, thd Lieutciuuit-Govcfrnor hopes, bo followed 
by the managers (European and *Ntftive) of great estates 
jn other parts of Bengal. .IVfcr. Tlarv^y’fe plan of having 
both a gooroomahasoy arid a moiilvie at each school will 
. doubtlegs fro catehillv watclidd*«by tho Magistrate aiid tho 
•Ijispe^toi*. 

PATNA DIVISroV. 

• 

' 36. The I*eutenant-Governor haS' elsewhere rbmaj-kod 
ontfte costliness of the arrangement wlibreby tho exjrtrilsivo . 
normal schoo^ at Patna p^s.stipends to “youths of good 
position” and prepares them, for University Entrance 
Examipatiop "within a few ya/is of the Patna College, where 
, other students pay consiqorablo fees for tjjte sarfte teaching. 
jSis Honor dadfe not doifbf tlrnt. the Patna normal school 
teaching ig gooc^ of # its kind; but Government cannot t aff<5rd 
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to pay stipends to lads who are being trained for the 
Entrance Examination, and the large grant to the Patna 
normal school must, as soon as arrangements can be made, 
be devoted to training teachers for primary schools in the 
several districts of Behar . t 

87. The Commissioner’s report note.s that whereas 5 
per cent, of the population of his division, ot 656)166 boys, 
ought to be at school, ^there ane'now only about *41,000 boys 
at school, of whom 16,0p0 are°at unaided indigenous village 
schools. According tP these figures 1 only qpe boy to each 
319 souls of the population in the Patna division is under 
■instruction of G any kind. In the district of Ej-doghly-with- 
Howrak, tljo proportion of spbool-going. boys to the total 
population is about 1 to 45; so that Behar has a y,ery great 
dpal c of ground to mhlce up before it attains*to the educational' 
Wei of the best districts of Bengal. . , „ 

$8, The account given by thet Deputy Inspector Suraj 
Mul <Shero .Ali Of the indigenous schools *(patshalas anu 
maktabs) of Behar ig full and instructive; but Jthe Lieutenant- 
Governor fully concurs in the Coipmissioiier’s remarks that 
‘‘these schools of primary - instruction are the machinery 
which, if possible, 1 the Government should utilise in the 
attempt'to introduce or to improve elementary vernacular edu¬ 
cation throughout Beliar.” The Lieutenant-Governor would 
dra\v the attention of district committees and Magistrates 

in Behar and 

“I annex from ^Ir. Fallon’s report an estimate of the 
differences between the system followed in indigenous schools 
and Government schools. It is nq donbt in. its main features 
correct, and the defects of system pointed out arc those which 
it will be the duty of the local committees* avfd Deputy In¬ 
spectors to endeavour tOiinitigate; but it. will bo fatal to the 
Government scheme if an c^eaVour is mn.de .at once to sub¬ 
stitute tho system of Government schools for that on which 
indigenous schools are now worked. I thiqjf jt cannot be too 

much impressed on tliosp who will have to 4 ork the newsehefhe v 4.1, ^ - , 

that ptgshnlns aro to leninin potshalas; tlint piaps, hocks, and ynair tlip J. CpUty 

furniture, aro not the first requisites, neither nre registers and *- — A -— — - 

a variety of suhjScffs j but the essential paint is to tnko advr n- 
‘ tajfe of such teaching of rending/writing, and arithmetioms 
wr find in existence, and endeavour gradually to improve it, 
not to substitute something (batter perhaps, but wholly differ¬ 
ent) iphich the peoplo do not want, or, if they do want, cannot 
pay for." It <is because I see in all these Deputy Inspectors^ 
reports a tone of contempt and hostility toward* thqindigenous 
schools, which if persevered in will make*It verjj difficult* to 
work the Lieutenant-Governor’s sClicmc with„cUiciency, that 
I think it necessary, to bring \he matter prominently to the 
notice o£ Government.” ' • < 


in 

other divisions 
to paragraph 21 
of Mr. Bayley’s 
report extracted 
in the margin. 8 
Hq much hopes 
tli 

Inspecto^fr as 
body arp *> too 
wise to despise 
the indigenous 
schools of ‘their 
country. . In¬ 
deed, tne reports 
froii\ Bengal di- 
sh6w 


. u . , - visions < 

fully that the Deputy Inspectors value highly these important 
institutions, and His Honor trusts “that the game yiews may 
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spread among the subordinate inspecting' officers of Belrnr, 
Orissa, and Apsam. The remarks o£ the Commissioner and 
Inspector respecting the desire of the people to havo Hindoo 
instead of Hmdustanee taught in .village schools avill havo 
been met by the Lieutenant-Governor’s orders jdh-ecting that 
Hindee should be the language taught in ’Behar village 
schools, and that the Nagrpe character should .be pgd in 
the court documents and f>$pers Which most .ccpicern tho* 
•people. • • * • . 

. 39. Thef.InspectQ^s nqcount of SQfiic oflr the vernacular 

schoels in and o£*tlie nonnal school at *Gya is interesting# 
I^is remarkable* that in the* Shahabad district, where* tro 
Mahomedans ^re only pfir *cent. of tho total 'population, 
Maljomedan’ pupils should bear to Ilipdoo pupils* the lol- 
dow’ing ratios'in the several classes of selibols:— 

o •* i • 

. Higher school .. . .*. J42 Mahomcdan s. to 3» IJifldcfcs. 

Middle English school . . 30 v* „ ' ,,133 • „ 

Middle Vernacular school # 00 49 • * * „ 107. 4 , 

* Primary schools .. * 286 ^ „ ,, # 656 ,, 


Possibly tlm figtfres (page 323) for 'tljo* higher school may 
bo inverted, but eveh then the proportion of Mafiomedun 
scholars is v<5ry high throughout; and these figures fjjiow 
that .where Mahomcdans belong to the upper and middle 
classes, and where wo havo Mahomcdan teachers and school 
inspectors, beys of that peAuasion comc^ \o our schools 
readily enough, ami without any special inducements. .In 
the face of these figures the' Licdteifant-Governor cannot 
admit the general applicability of the .dfispector’s remark 
that “ Mahomcdan bigotry ana prfdo stand aloof from our 
schools ^ • • ** # • 

, TM Comndssionof is. report sliowa* that ib all Behar th& 

nfost ^fftive and successful promoter Of education is # 
Ma!h<9rneda». Mr. Bay ley writes: ’“More than all thesp, 
“I think the thanks of GovertimenJb. are*duo t© Syed 
“ Imdad Ali, whose exertions* organised and kqpt,. toge¬ 
ther the Behar* Scientific Society, and the .Society’s 
“ schools are tfoing a useful work throughout tho division. 
“ He has, sinceVthe close* of the year, started another school 
“ of thq same* kind at Gya, Which is warmly supported in 
“ the district.. • It had Over.I OH pupils when’ it had only been 
[,< Tn Sxistenec'for two months, and is doing a £ood and useful 
! ‘ work. The ztflah schools have, placed their minimftm fee 
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‘at one rupee; tire Behar Scientific Society schools at 4 
‘ annas.” The Lieutgiant-Governor fully believes that this 
Society is doing a groat work. 

40. .It is satisfactory to learn from the Commissioner • 
that educatipii has taken firmer root in Mozufferpore” than 
elsewhere in the division; for Mozufferpore is* the capital of 
the mpst populous and,ric}iest district of the whole of India, 
a district where hundreds of Etiropeans reside, and whence 
several hundred thousand pounds worth, of indigo and opium, 
are exported annually'. In some pa’rts of the-great district 
ipf Tirhoot the people aro said lo be extremely backward, 
Snd'to evince-a “ sullen discontent” with the action of Go-* 
vemment and its officers. The° Lieutenant-Governor hopes 
that jjtho <very liberal grant recently made for primary schools 
in Tirhoot will be well administered,- and tlfat the great land¬ 
holder!: and the indigo-planters will co-operate.with Govern¬ 
mental extending primary schools. - c In the district of Sarun, 
containing two millions of souls-and a denser population than 
any district in*Bengal except Hoogbly, there,are in all only 
14 Government and 10 aided schobls; 365 uliaided indigenous 
schpols were reported to be'in existence at the census, and 
the Deputy Inspector reports 'that these^unaided schools 
(patshalas and maktabs, .as tlcey are Called) are improving. 
On review of the figures of educational expenditure, schools, 
and scholars in Sarun and* Chumparun, the Lieutenant- 
Governor fully sympathises in the Commissioner’s regret that 
so little should yet have been done to promote education, in 
these great and. rich districts. . He* hopes that the patshala 
grant, tho patshala scholarships, and. the new grant-in-aid 
assignment, will bQ workdd by the’Magistrates and the dis¬ 
trict committees so as in some way to wipe off the reproach 
which rests upon the Patna division for its*-backwardness in 
educational masters. The Comn^issionpr’s account 6f Vfte steps 
^taken to establish primary schools on the great estates' under 
*tb© Patna Court of Wards is satisfactory’,“and the‘Lieutenant- 
Governor hopes that Jhe rfext report may ^how that these 
meAsweg have borne full fruit. The Board of Revenue have 
intimated their readiness to sapqtion reasonable expenditure 
from wards’ income on primary ^schools. Apd the district 
committees ivill be able*4o apply such remedy as they ipay 
see fit to .“the prevent defective system” described in the 
Commissioner’s #Tth paragraph, .whereby vernacular scholar- 
shiprholders waste’ two-thirds pf their time in zillali 
schools. 
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BHAUGULPORE DIVISION. 

• . • 

41. .This division'is shown by Sir.'Woodrow (page 50 
of the Director’s report.) to enjoy j^smaHgr educational grant, 
and to have ‘fewer schools in proportion to .Its population 
than any part of Bengal. # Tho detailed figures offered 
by' the Inspector and tha*«Commissioner • fully hdfr out. 
•Mr. Woodrow’s view. . * * . * ' 

. In the thrpe districts of Monghyj*, Blyiugulporof and 
Puraeah, conlairyng nearly four-and-a-half million souls fc 
tRbre are ofily 4$ Government and aided schools, on thc«roUa 
of which are only 1,849 boys. , Tho census returns show that 
there are j&bbui 928 unaided indigenous patshalas # in theso 
• districts. If«each of these contained tciVboys, the totaHuim- 
ber «f children under, instruction would •bo nbout ,11,000 
boys, cl 1 about one schdol-ycjy to 409 souls. Pin-ther, tho 
report seems te show fliat all tli^«existing sghool£ in •these 
three districts* excepting those in the tojvws of Monghyr and * 
Bliaugulporo, ard’in an .inefficient* state.* Wo-Cannot hope 
that the Bhaugulpore division will recover dts lost ground 
alLat once, pr tli&t the rustics of Mohgliyjr and the cowherds 
of the grass lands across the Gtyigos will suddenly take to 
education; blit tho Lieutcnant-Gdvcrnor hopes that the dis¬ 
trict committees will do thoif best with the patshala grants 
«nd the grant-in-aid allotment. By enlisting the aid of tho 
ingny rich zemindars some beginning can Surely bo made; 
and even in.Purneah there must bo.villag<& where Govern- 
*ment patshalas would.be welcomed? Much care and attention 
will have to be given fo training rpei^ of tho country to 
'become efficient schoolmasters! The Certificated teachers 
produced by. th«f IJhaugulpola, normal school,* though few in 
«numbd^ fifppeaf, with # gqly one exception, *tn have tjponcfl 
schoe^'or to have become schoolmasters. It’in satisfactory 
to*fin4 that so many* of the pupils tft 'the Purneah training* 
school are Mahomedans, for teachers of .that persuasion mffst 
be vjpry greatly"wantcd among 4ho greaj Mahomcdanpopula- 
tioft of the Kissen’gunge si^b-division. * ’ < 

• The onljr exception f(* tho^oneral backwardness of the 
Bhaugulpore division i» tl*o, comjsftiratjvo progress in the 
SonthaJ Perglmnahs, where the exertions of missionaries have, 

, wffch sorhe Governmeift aid,, succeeded in establishing a con¬ 
siderable number of efficient village schools wherein Sonjtlpili 
is taught.. 
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ORISSA DIVISION. 

• • 

42. In this divisibn the Government already .spends a 
good .deal of mon^y on education, but the peculiarity of 
Orissa is that*.the indigenous village school is there a much 
more universal institution than in any other part of Bengal. 
,The '©t^mftissioner’s report showed that there were 4,170 
such schools m the division, dhd'the present .report shows, 
that Orissa is least as ready as any jpart o£ Bengal proper 
Jo receivo and utilise 'the Government patsjiald grant. . 

'The Lieutenant-Governor has recently reviewed the ptd- v 
gross of'education in Orissa at gome length, and has expressed 
his satisfaction with the administration of the department by 
thg l&te Inspectoy antf the Commissioner. He notes that the 
great Government- 'estate of Khurdali does ' not 0 appoar to 
support .any primary schools, and Strusts that tliistnay be • 
remedied. . He. relies .on 4fyo Commissioner and the (^strict 
officers to see that bigoted Deputy Inspector do not begin 
by improving 6 ff tEe facd of Orissa, the indigenous patsliala 
yjliich they so <rouqdly condemn, but on which after all the 
scheme for educating the masses must rest. His Jlonor hopes 
that the excellent example §et by the Maharajah of Dlicnkanal 
may be followed ifi the stirrounding cliiefships and in the 
zemindarees of the coast. ‘ The Commissioner’s report shows 
that in the Keonjhur estate the chief spends Rs. 1,442 3 
year, or nearly'‘three per cent.* of his gross revenues, on pri¬ 
mary schools for his people. > 

* At Cuttack, that* most liberal of native gentlemen, the' 
Maharajah of Vidanagram, proposes to found a school or 
college to which the Sons of chiefs and others may be attracted.' 


PHOTA NAGPORE DIVISION. 

. p - 

0 43.‘ There} seems to be plenty of room in this division 
for the extension of primary .schools under the resolution of 
• September 1872, although Englislj schools 1 are not in ihuch 
request outside the head-quarter Rations where the Govern¬ 
ment officials reside.. The reverend.missionaries at Ranehee 
and Qhyebassa have already received the thanks.of Govern¬ 
ment for tlie work they are 4 >oing among the. £ols ? if they , 
succeed in training a sufficient .number of Orabu and Mobnoa 
teachero for village schools', they‘will ^esqrve the fullest 
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support which the district committees can give* to their mission 
primary schools. The Lieuton ant-Gp vernor hopes it will 
turn out that Hazpreebagh has a fair .number of indigenous 
patshalas ^ he himself saw one very flourishing* unaided 
school of this .kind in a village on. the 'Grand .Trunk Road. 
In Maunbhoom, - where the people* are mcfrc than half 
Bengalees; the Government patsluUa echemc. will, doubtless, 
under Colonel Rowlcitt’s plaifsj prove & success. 


• ASSAM* DIVISION* 

• 

44. Owing to* the ill Health of the late’Inspector, the 
Assam division'report is very imperfect.. .The Commissioner's 
Yuli report, wliich was published in Octobor .last, goes far 4a 
supply jJio Inspector’s • .deficiencies. As'sifin has received 
larger Government grants for education than some Of tho 
older, richer, dhd moro populouVparts of Bengal; and as 
yet the people of ^ssam contribute a jnjich ^mUjlci; proportion 
of flic cost of their schools than do their brethren m ‘Bengal. 
It is quite clear tjiat this liberal^oxppndkureMuring tho Jas4 
few years has Kbrne .much fruit in Assam, for tho Commis¬ 
sioner writes .that “ excepting' tho .-lull districts every district 
in the province has a zillah schoql teaching up to tho standard 
of the Calcutta University Entrance Examination * * * * 
the progress of education in Assam is further, illustrated by 
tho met that while in 1862 we*could hardly get a clerk from 
among tho natives* of tlfe province^ at present tho Superin¬ 
tendent of the Judicial .CdminissioncT’s office and sovoral 
pf the district officers’ chief clerks aye Assamese.” 

» The Deputy. Commissioners and sub-divisional officers 
.note tlujt the* As'sam villagcfs*«are ready qnd anxious for 
tho extension of the patshalas where- * Assamg.se is taught? 
Teg-pbmters who have given attentjpn* to the •subject of 
education if! Assam,* say that education in handicrafts .is moso‘ 
required than instruction in reading and- writing; arill as yet 
theromre no regular schools amoilg the coolies on tea gaodJfcns. 
The Williamson Fund schpole, the public workshops, and the 
jail manufactories, Vill, tho "Lieutenant-Govomor hopes, 
gradually do gorilothing tft spread a "Knowledge ..of practical 
> science apd practical art aifiongthe rising genpratiori in Assam. 
•*• *45.. Tne Jiieutenant-Governoi? would'publicly express 
his thanks to the Commissioners .fend tho district and «ub- 
divisional Officer* of* Bengal for.the attentipn they havd given 
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to the subject of education and for the way in which they 
have met .the wishes, of Government. The,officers of the 
Education Department as a body . also deserve the warm 
acknowledgments* of -Government for their work during the 
year. 1871*7%. The Lieutenant-Governor would especially 
acknowledge the good /service done by Mr. Woodrow, both 
as Iflgpector in his own division and as Officiating Director. 
He vowofaiily'undertook the Idrbpur of preparing the present 
report. Jfiatherto the »Bengal educational ‘statistics and 
reports have been more or less a jungje, for they were, as has 
already been observed, arranged on lines, and a geography 
all their own * and unintelligible to any one else; while the 
figures'and reports of then different Inspectors were not 
compared or collated. To reduce this information $o order, 
according to civil ‘divisions and districts', was a great "task 
involving milch labour. To the many missionaries wlfb have 
been* woriting in the cause of., education throughout- Bengal, 
the *best/thanks of Government are most justly duo. The 
LieutenantrGoVerpor would - acknowledge the service done in 
the cause of education by the liberal Native and European 
geptlemen who are. named in the Inspectors’ reports. Out 
of the long list of benefactors to education’His Honor would 
select especially the names of Maharanee Sumamai, Ranee 
Sai$.t Sundarce of Pootee, Janovi Chowdhranee, the Maha¬ 
rajah of Burdwan, the Maharajah of Dhenkanal, the Rajah 
of Doomraon, Rajah Promathnath Roy of Digha Pootia, 
Baboo Haranath Roy of Dubalkati, Syed Abdool Ghunnee, 
c.s.i., Baboo Joykissen Mookerjee, Baboo Rash Behareo Dutta, 
Messrs. Burrowes and Thomson, and Mr. W. Sheriff of 
Jessoro. The thanks, ot Government are also due to the 
European and Native ladies who in Calcutta, Orissa, Raj- 
shahye, Midnapore, Patna, Chittagong, and elsewhere, have 
exerted themselves for the education and improvement cf 
the women .and girls of Bengal. 

4Q. The Lieutenant-Governor wculd have wished to 
closo this review with a statement of the plumber of schools 
and scholars, and the amount of money expended in each divi¬ 
sion during the year 1871-72.. The summary given' by 
Mr. Woodrow in Appendix C*is very fail so fa” as it concerns 
Government schoolo, but it dees not give tlfe latest informa¬ 
tion .regarding unaidod schools. ‘The Lieutenant-Governor, 
has, however, caused the following statement to’ be propped 
to show, as far as our materials permit, how -education and 
schools in Bengal stood on the 31st March 1872s Some of 
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the figures must be merely conjectural, as, for instance, the 
cost of the Ser&mpore College, which fenders no .returns, or 
the number of ingigenops schools in # M.ymensing, for which 
no school census was ^iven. . * • ' . , 

The number of indigenous vijlago'school^ may perhaps 
be below the truth for some districts, and the figures for 
pupils and .expenditure at such s«hof>ls are in some degree 
conjectural. The average fiUmber tjf boys* at, imjlgonous 
patshalas has been taken at from 7 to 20, and tlifMost of each 
patshala at frtjm Rs. £d to. 100 a yopi*, according t<5 the 
.cifputnstanc.es of .the district. It is much to bo hoped that, 
next year we. shall have moro*complete and roliablo figitres* 
The table thus pompiled is follows. • . * 
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Talk showing the number and cost of all the Colleges and Schools as they 

• total expenditure 
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are estimated to have existed in Bengal in 1872, with' an account of the 
on education. • 



Cost IK tne TKAE 1871/2— • • 
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NOT1-; 

• 

TJif cost anfl the fee in. 
comolif miniileil schools 
mnl I'oHiyi'i In* been 
taken for tlio purposes 
of this statement tiKlsa 
abaul equal to the aver- 
*tt«’of nnleil flint itulions 
t of tig' mu no elate. 

The nrqpuKu cosh of |iat- 
•hulas semen to mniic. 
• tiling helow Its. 78n.year, 
•nil tjie average iiiiinher 
of piipila eiiincs to 12 tor 
.each paUhnln. No doubt 
many iintKhalnH egntnvi 
•only 6 or (1 boys ; hut, pn 
the other hand, flourish¬ 
ing patshalha in papnloini 
plneeH have nil ntteinhineo 
of 40 or 60 boyie The 
Lieut cnant-G <> vor ti«r 
himself cauio across an 
unaided patshala in 
.l’atna city which con- 
taiued over (10 lioys. It 
IS supposed that one 
quart or of t he cost of.un - 
milod putshalas is lsirno 
, by subscriptions and 
endowments, and three 
quarters by fees paid in 
money or in kind to the 
rural achooliunstcrs. 


’ By order <jf t!ie Lieutenant-Governor of*Bengal, 

* .1i. 0. ABBQTT, f . . 

Qffu. U&ilei'-Secy,‘to» the Govt, of Bengal, 
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No. 1822. 

. Copt of this resolution forwarded to the Director of 
Public Instruction for information and guidance. 

No. 1823. 

Copies of this resolution forwarded to all Commissioners 
of DivisiCa® for their information and guidance, and for 
communication to District Magistrates and District Com- 
c mittees. 

c r ' 

By cfrder of the Lieutfenant-Govempr .of Bengal, 

L. .C. ABBOTT, 

Offg. Under-Secy, to 1 the Govt'. of Bengal. 

Calcutta, v* 

6 The mh'May 1373. 


A. B.—78ft—28-5-75. 



TUBLE.*T)F. ERRA.JA. 


• DIRECTORS’ REPORT. * 

Page 40, lin^ 8, »for »t0,700,* read -1.070. 

„ 69, lint last, for 139, rea^ 193. . , 

m 

- *- 

Inspectors; reports. • 

• APPENDIX 

Page 49, line 44, for School is, read Schools afo. 

„ 64 4 „ 19, for the Schools, read the* best Sehfols. 

„ s 69, heading, for Beerbhoom District, read tlooghly District. 

„ 60, lin# 15. for 3,448,023, read 3,469,023. 

,, 77, „ 16, for institutions, scad unaided institutions* 

„* 78, „ 10, for St. Xavier’s, Dlnjfmtola, read gt. Saviour's, Dhurmtola. 

„ 98, „ 19, for Goba, read Gtba. . . 

0 169, „ 16, for two normal schools* read th«oe* nominal schools. 

•„ 160, 13, for Mr%. S^anslony, read Mrs. Stansbury. . 

y, 386, „ 6. fof Hindu Examination, r£ad Hindi examination. 
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PUBLIC INSTRUCTION - IN BENGAL, 

187 * 1-72 

By tft g Officiating*Director of Publt$*In*truction. 


• * 


Instruction may be divided into tho two groat tends of*General 
and Special. Higher instruction, eitner general or special, i| given in 
colleges, and tewey instruction in schools. Special instruction is giwn in 
Madrassas, and in colleges for Law, Medicine, jyid ^JiviJ EnginJmnjjj? 
Special* instruction in ’schools is given in the- Military ami Bengali 
classes of ihe Medical College,"in tjia School of Art, lyid in Normal schools 
for training malo and female teachers. * , * 

Towards the glose of tho official ytau*? classeg for teaching drawing, 
surveying, and engineering wer# sanctioned*for Cuttack? Ditcca, ami 
Patna ; the class at Dacca was opened on tho 20th March, just before 
*the end of the official* year, and tup other two sqdn afVr. Such sclAolf 
liavd since heefk extended to more than l|alfi th8 districts o|‘ Bengal.. 
There are no special schools for Law Ixjlow the standard for colleges, 
and there are neither colleges nor schools for Agriculture, Forestry,,or 
Farriery—a matter to be regretted iii such an agricultural country ns 
li^dia. A landholder, even if ho wished to improve his estates, could not 
obtain infraction concerning the nature and analysis of the soil, tho 
rotation of crops, manures, drainage, irrigation, the improvement of 
seeds and breeds, and the rearing,and diseases of animals—a subject*of 
incalculable importance iif tho Bower Proviilfces, whero the breed of 
cattle is fast deteriorating, and where almost ewery' husbandman kept 
This cow till the cattle-disease ravaged tue country. 

General ins > trq i ction*of an elcnlcijtary nature is given in schools 
called lowei* or primary schools, and more advnAAed or secondary* 
instruction in»schoflls called ltighet ami middlft^ Middip schools aro 
also divided into the heads of English atul "Vernacular! * Secondary 
instftijffon terminates with the University Entrance Examinatioa. 
Superior general instruction is given in colleges. • * 

Standards. —^Primary schools give instruction in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic only. * Reading, includes reading manuscript as well 
as print. Writing embraces the Terms of ordinary correspondence, 
and the* copying <of bonds amt Jpases. it is also required that tho 
post-office systeqi of addressing lcftgrs should To taught, in order to 
•abolish thq lortg string of- compliments with whk^i it is consifitered 
jrfjjfefctful to cdyer th^mvelope©f «letter. Arithmetic is taught by 
the rules Of Subhapjdfr, with cxplan&tioh of the reason of thos^ suits. 
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Occasionally some teachers having clever- boys under tpem, are ambi¬ 
tious to get beyond this simple routine, and to introduce the subjects 
taught in middle class schools, so that their boys may appear at the 
vernacular Scholarship Examination for, middle vernacular schools. 
Pupils aUd- teachers are alike anxious to get beyond *the primary 
course. Tlib distinction between lower and middle schools is thus 
obliterated, and* it is hard*to say where one ends and the other begins. 
It is howeverylcsirable tjiat pie distinction should be marked, and this 
would be effort,aatly done «by the institution of primary school scholar¬ 
ships, in whic^i the subjects for examinations shoxdd be strictly confined 
to tpe regular* subjects of the primary schools. These vernacular 
scholarships would havtf the great ipcideatal advantage of enforcing 
regularity of attendarfee on the teacher. The candidate for a schgjar- 
ifu$ is sure to oomplain if defrauded of his due instruction. The primary 
course 6ccupies t about four years, 'but owing to the irregularity of 
attendance on the part of many pupils, it frequently extends beyond that 
limits 

11 .lie standard, attained by middle class vernacular and middle class 
Englisn schools is shown-in the following programme of the Scholarship 
Examination :— 

VERNACULAR AND MINOR SCHOLARSHIP COURSE FOR 1872. 
VERNACULAR SCHOLARSHIPS. 

t Maries. 

Bengali Literature ana Gritmmar (2 papers) ... ... 100 

Charupatli, Part III. 

Hamer Rajyavisak. 

Kusumabali, Part I. 

Bengali Composition ... ... ••• ••• SO 

History ... ... ... ... ... 50 

Hindu and Muhammadan Period. —Tarini Charan Chaturji's 
- History of India, or Jadu Copal Chaturji’s History 

of India. . ‘ 

British Period.—< Krishna Chandra Boy’s British India, or 
Nilmani Mukliurji’s History of British India. 

Geography (2 papers) ... ... ... 100 

General Geography of the World. 

Physical Geography by Rajemlra Lai Mitra, or by Radhika 
Prasanna Mukhurji, or’by Krishna Kumar Sen. ■ 

, Geography of India—with a particular knowledge of Bengtn.. 
Map-drawing. 

Arhlunctic (2 papers), the whole subject ... ... 100 

Euclid—Book I. ... , ••• ••• ••• 50 

Miscellaneous—Political Economy; vYhately’s Money Matters, 25 I 
Preservation of Health, by Radhika Prasanna Mftkhurji, 25 / 
Science—One and one only of the three following subjects:— 

* 1. Natural Philosophy, by Akhny Knymr Datta. * 3 * 

2. Physical Science, by Mahfciidr i Nath bu’ttacliaiya. ' .. 

* .3 t Botany, by Jadu Nath Mukhurji ... 50 
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Surveying anikjVIensuration, as in Navin Chandra Datta’s. " '* 

Surveying (excluding the ]>roposi(ions «n Solids and Levelling) 

and in the Khetra vjgyap, by Parvifi Chiyau ltay ... ifli) 

The successful candidates will bo arranged in three 'divisions as 
follows:— • • . * . 

Those obtaining £ marks and upwards—In the 1st division. 

Those obtaining g marks ami less thai* ; marks—in tla? 2nd division 
Those obtaining t marks andjpfe than j} Aarks—ift tflfcifnl division* 
Hirce-fourtlm of the scholarships of ea^li* district Mill be awarded 
to the highest candidates from each, provided thyv are in the 1st ov 2nd 
division ; and the tefnaining-fourtJ* to candidate* ‘ from schools situated 
lll^jfirft of the.countwhere education is backward. . 

Scholarships not so taken up in the district to whiPh thev belTo *r 
will be awarded .at the discretion of tbc Inspector. “ 

MINOR SCHOLARSHIPS. / 

The course for 1872 M ill be the same as that ipr Winaenlar S<iloluf» 
ships, witl^ tli% following executions :— . * • * * 

In place of Bengali Lijunitugc, Grammar, andjCompcmitian— 

^ # • • * m * • •Mark*. 

° ‘'h iitoiatnrc and O rammar (% pa] an*) • ../ ‘ ... loo 

heliool Book SociAy’s New' Vr ose anc^ Verse ItcmlA*. • * 

Ililey’s Grammar. ’ • ' 

The papers to irn^nde translation from Bengali into English «nd» 
vice •vermt, andant leflst one <piestion in tU; ,s\* Mn of transliteration 
adopted by the University for the representation of Indian words in 
the Boman character. 

In place of Bengali History— 


minei. 

History ofcTndiayNelson'.s Series) m ... ... ... 50 

•The folloM’ing subject is added :— 

AJgebra—the first four Hides,find Fractions* ... 50 

The successful candidates wiH be arrange/! in three divisions, as is 
provided in the rules for vernacular scholarships; Imt the proportion 
*jd marks gained in the English papers must, be the same as those to 
be obtained in the aggregate of tii2 .whole examination*, to give any 
candidate a place in one of the three divisions. •• , 

Three-fourths *fif the sC-hdlarslitps will he awarded*to the Highest 
candidate#,* in each In^iectou's Division, » !>■> pass in the* 1st or*2nd 
diviAoit f provfded that not more than two scholarships he allotted 
any Qne school, and the remaining fourth to students of sdliools in 
parts of the country where education i» back want • , t • 

Middle class English schools.alone cau compete for minor scholar¬ 
ship#. # 

No middle cl .^school*M’ill l*e ^allowed i* compete if situated within 
four miles of a higher class school, excgpt in peculiar circumstances under 
^he sanctidft of the Direct or i>f l J ubfic Instruction. ^ ( \ 

•*• generally»takes^Tov si>i or*seven years to reach the verna¬ 
cular scholarship^rtflard if fife begins*in a middle class vcrjp»uul«r 
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school, and one ox'two-years more to pass the Minor Scholarship Exa¬ 
mination. In the Central Circle the maximum age for gaining a ver¬ 
nacular scholarship is Ilf And for gaining a minor scholarship 16 
years. The Inspector 'tlimks that the age is frequently declared too 
low, in or&ef that the candidate may be eligible for one of “the scholar¬ 
ships.’ If a 'boy first 4 enters "the primary school and then changes his 
school, the length of his course is extended. 

* JjhJEi UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE EXAMINATION. 

The course for liigliei 4 English fctiotls closes with, the standard of 
the University Entrance Examination, which exercises a widespread 
influence over the whole country. Candidates for the Entrance Exa¬ 
mination must be 16 ‘years of age at least, or must complete their, 16 
years before tlu? 1st March next ensiling. 

The c Registrar, in the table #f ‘the Statistical Committee, No. 1, 
declares the average age at Entrance to bo 19 years! ** There is great 
difference in the age ‘ at which young men become eligible for the 
S5ntnAl.ce. The collegiate schools have a course of nine years. A, clever 
boy under a good teacher will reach the staxldard in less time, while a boy 
of good ‘abilities, who has studied* first * in a vernacular school and 
gained a vCvnaoular seholarsnip, will ordinarily take five years after 
oaining his scludift’ship or wifld.'c about 19 on passing the Entrance. 
Other candidates from vernacular schools take even longer than this-. 

< . The subjects of examination for the Entrance are as follow : — 

' I. a\'i> 'II.—Languages. 


English, and one of the following languages :— . 

• Greek. Hebrew. Hindi. 

Palin. Sanskrit. Urdu. 

Arabic. Bengali. Burmese. 

Persian. Uriyn. Armenian. 

Sentences in each language in which the- candidate is examined 
arc given for tVanslation into the other language. 

*Tho papers in cayh language include questions on Grammar and 

Idiom. 1 ‘ . 

Tho papers in the Oriental Classics will in future contain questions 

,in the vernacular Janguago of the candidate. 

III.— History. " 

The outlines of the "History of England* of tho Iliftory q£ Ik dia, 
aial of General Geography, with a more detailed knowledge of the 

Geography of Iiulia. . . 

•The .text-books arfe Dr. Collier’s History of tbc British Empire, 
Marshman’s History of India (VoUuqe I.), or Lethbridge’s History 

of India. ■ 

Iv.—M athematics. •• 

• e *\rithmetie .—The four simple Rules'; Vulgar and Decimal Fractions,, 
Reduction, l’ractiefc, Proportion, Simple Infefes\ l Extraciion of Sqt-arq 
Rpot„ 
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Algebra.-rThe four simple Rules, Proportion, Simple Equations, 
Extraction of \(juare Root, Greatest Common Measure, Least Common 
Multiple. ‘ l 

Geometry .—The first four hooks of Huclm, with easy deductions. 

The student who oasses the Entrance Examination and 'eontinues 
his studies in a general college, is required. aftcr*two on lnore years, to 
pass the First Arts Examination; and after <» further period of two or 
more years, the B.A. Examination. • • • 

These examinations are in U^l’rtllowing Standards 2 

1 R S T • A If T S X A IWNATIOs! 

• • . • 

• * I. A Nil IT.^TiANorAOKS.* 

jEmglish, and on8,of the following languages :— 

Greek. L Hebrew. 

aaLatiit. • Arabic. - 

Sanskrit. 

On the 29th December 1871, the Senate, regarding tlie wish /f tlft» 
Muhainmailuif community rather than strict unilbrnlity,* resol veil that 
Persian should be added ty The Ji*t of second languages*tbs tin? First 
Arts ami B.A. Exnminations. With tin? exception yf J.-qrsian•these 
languages are all classical, and any clnssh;;|Jtanguag<*nmy be added to this 
list bg the Syndicate.**Fcntenees , in each kpigUage«in wliiili the candi¬ 
date is examined, are given for translation into tin; other bmguage. 

The papers in tjaeh language include queijtions.on Grammar tuufr 
Idioin. • * • . * 

’ III.— IIlSTOIkY.' 

Ancient History. m 

The historical questions ineludc*questions relating to the geogra- 
pljg of the countries to which they refer. The text-book is fixed from 
time to tfme b\» the Syndicate. It is at present Taylor's Students’ 

MaiTual of Ancient Jlistorv. . • 

• " • * 

IV.—MAT!U-:MATI<j£, I’UHK*ANIi MlXHl*. 

Arithmetic .—The whole. * . • * 

^ Ahjebra .—The following in addition to^lie subjects at. Entrance :— 

^Quadratic Equations ^Proportion anfl .Variation ; Permutations and t'oni- 
Jiinatioiis; Arithmetical and Geometrical Progression*!; the Binomial, 
Theorem; Si:*tpK'**and Coifipflund •Interest; iJiscountAnnuitidk ; tho 
nature aijPuse of Logarithms., . • * * • 

• Gvdmet >■>/.*■—The fol biwing in addition to the subjects at Entrance:— 

The sixth book of Euclid; the clovcntlf book to Prop. XXI ^ *Dedcu- 
tions. • • • ' J 

J*bue Tci'jonomcthi .—As far as the solution rtf Triangles? 

• M'ec/utitic *.—Com portion ifnd* Resolution of Forces; Equilibrium 

of Forces at a Point in* one llano*; tho Mechanical Powers; (Jeutro 
of Gravitv. . * *? • .• 


»._^*Thc exnmina 

is required for the II 


nfjnn in lju^Junges will fce saWi as to lest a lower 

II, A. dtualr •- - • 


■'ffrcc of eeriijwleiiojr limn 
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• V.— Psychology and Logic. t 

Psychology, as in ReuTs Inquiry, or in Abercrombie’s Intellectual 
Powers; Deductive Logic^.as in Fowler (Clarendon Press Series). 

At a meeting of the Faculty of Arts of the Calcutta University, 
held on the 6th March,. 1872, a small option in the First Arts course 
and an alternative course for the B.A. Degree Examination were pro¬ 
posed, and, with slight modifications in the B.A. course, were accepted 
by the Senatei : p the 3rd April 1872. •• , 1 

The optional subject^ in the Fk.'t Arts ‘course was Chemistry of 
the Metalloids as in Roscoe, in the jflace of Psychology: The option will 
first be given in the Examination of December 1873. 

THE B.A. EXAMINATION TILL JANUARY 1875. 

I. and II.— Languages. 

1. English, hnd 

2. Glie of the foil? wing :— 

r Creek, Ilebrew, ’ 

\ ' I.ntirt, . or 

, ( Sanskrit, Ai*\bic. 

Persian was added to the list in December last. . 

Any otter classical language .may be added to this list by the 
Syndicate. 7’atoagqs in each of the languages in wh'ich a candidate is 
examined, are given for transaction into the other language. 

1 < - • III.— History. 

India during the Hindi), Muhammadan, and British periods, down 
to 1835; Greece, to the death, of Alexander; Rome, to the death of 
Augustus; The Jews, to the destruction of Jerusalem. 

The following amended course, of History will take effect at the 
examination of 1874:— 

History of England (Students* Hume) ; India daring the Hindu, 
Muhammadan, and British periods, down^to 1835. 

- The historical textbooks will ho fixed from time to time by (he 
Syndicate. They qre at present El pliins tone’s History of India; Mac- 
farlane’s British India, or. Marsh man’s History of India (Vol. II.) 
Schmitz’s Greece and Rome; History of the Jews, as in Taylor’. 
Manual of Ancient History, Chapter V., and Chapter X T I., Section VII. 
<* Ip 1874 the'hooks will bo History of England (Students’ llume); 
Elphinstone’s .History, of India; M&cfarlane’s British Ifidia. or Marsh- 
man’s History of India (Vol. II.) ’ „ ., 

1 IV.—Mathematics, Pure and "Mixed. 

„ Mechanics—The general Laws of Motion; of a Falling Body in 
free'space; and along an inclined plane. " 

Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, and Elementary propbsit’ons 

respecting the nature, t ransmission', and' intensity of FI .lid Pressure ; the 
condition of equilibrium of Floating 'Bodies ; natnr& and simple proper¬ 
ties Elastic Fluids, and the p'rtSssm'o produced by’thenu; Specific, 
Gravity, and the inodes of deterrainiug it; Ok\. Barometer, Air-jArtnp, 
Cqnnpou Pump, Forcing Pump, Siphon, Diving-bo h Thermometer. 
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Astronoiuu .—'Descriptive (as distinguished. from* Practical aiut 
Physical) Astrtqjomy ; the Solar System ; Phenomena of Eclipses. 

V.—Mental and Moral Philosophy. ' • 

Hamilton’s Metaphysics ; Fleming’s -Morhl Philosophy. 

The text-books will be named from time Ur time bv the Svmlieate. 
At present they are Hamilton’s Meta jUn^ies, and ’Fleming’s ‘Moral 
Philosophy. . 

VI.— One of the following subjects be se#.e^«eO by the 
, CaXI^Ti^vI'ES :— • *• 

(a.) Mathematics, Pure.*and Mixed ;*Conic Sections, treated neo- 
metfriftiilly: Optics.® *• " 

.•■•(ft) Eleyients Inorganic yiiemistrv and of Electricity* £he- 
.mistry, as in Hoscoe’s Elementary Lesson.4. " * 

(r.) Elements of Zoology sfhd* Comparative I’hvsiidooy, as in 
• , . Sfijw Edward’s Zoology. Parts I./unl IE "• 

• (?/.) Geology and Physical Geography. • 

iU the meeting of the Senate on tin'3rd Aptf 1$72, an/ipli.m 
was allowed at the B.A. Exaltation between the two (\mrses, A. »nd 15. 
The option will first be given in tln^Examyiation of •January l.S?j # 

A. • 

• * 

• I.—IANGFAGKjt. * 

English, and one of the following languages:— 

^ “ no. 

Greek.# •( Sanskrit. . / 


Latin. 


Hebrew. 


r 


A rabic. 
Persian. 


tlm 


-.... _ i - i . • | i ersiaii. 

Any other classical language may • no added to this list 
Syndicate. . 9 

Passages in each of the languages in whiclf a candidate is examined, 
wm be gi\x-n for translation into the other lanoiini'c. ? 

• II.— Mixed Mathematics. 

• Mechanics .—The General laws o/ .Moljon ; the motion of a Falliir-r 
Body in free space, and alobg jyi flu-lined plane*. ° 

Hydrostatics , // i/tlraiilics y and m /'jtcionajicx.— J-Efementarv proposi. 
s respecting the nature, transmission, and intensity of Fluid’ Pressure • 


HnamaJ. —Descriptive (as distinguished from Practical and 
I hysical) Astronomy ; the Solar System ; Phenomena Eelijfljes. 

•. • III AND TV. • • ** ; 

.fwo of the following thr*d subjects, marked (a), (h), (c), to be 
selected by the candidate ?-*- • • 

(a.) 1. Mental Philosophy (ITififilton’s*hectares), amj 

& s Moral Philosophy fas rift Fleming) ; or Butieij's Ana'ygv, 
*(J‘iirt. E^ftffisertiaioft on Virtue, Scftmons I, II, III. • 
’ 1 as lb FowleWs Inductivo Logie. 



-s r,c > 
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(6.) 1. History of England (Students^ ,Hurae): , 

2. History of India, daring the Hindu, MqKammadan, and 

British Peribds, down to 1835 : and 

3. Arnold’s Lectures on Moderq History ; or Mill on Repre- _ 
' sentativp Government; or the History of the Jews, from ’ 

• «jthe beginning of Monarchy to the destruction of Jeru¬ 

salem by Titus. 

The historical text-booka will bo fixed from tithe to time by the 
Syndicate. £, ' n • ^ 

(c.) 1. Atgebra L. « ..7'"^,As .laid do\vn in the Course 

2. Plane Trigonometry ... J*. for Honors. 

3. Analytical Conic Sectionc t * “ ' 

< I.—English. 

II.—Mathematics-, as in (II.) of tho A. Courso,; 

IH.—Inorganic 4 Chemistry, as in Roscoe. 

V IV.—Physical’ Geography, and one of the following to be 
selected by thd candidate:— . ’ 

(i.) Acoustics ...*"] 

V Optics * c ... ° 

Heat^ •* ... - As in Ganot. 

Magnetism <»... 

, Electvicity 

t (n.) General Physiology. 

‘ ' Animal Physiology. 

ZoOlogy. 

(ilf.) General Physiology. 

^Vegetable Physiology. 

Botany. 

(iv.) Geology. 

, Mineralogy. 

, . Palaeontology. 

Tho M.A. Degree Examination ‘gives &n option of any one of tho 
following branches:- 1 ;- », ,. , 

1. Languages—Latin, Greek, Sanskrit, Arabic, Hebrew, or English*. / 

2. History. ,t « 

3. Mental n'nd Moral Philosophy. 

4. Mathematics, Pure and Mixed. 

5. Natural and Physical Science. 

‘ ' , SPECIAL INSTRUCTION.* 


c Law. —Tho Course in the Law Colleges is 6ne of three years. 
Students who have studied the prescribed cornse and passed the First 
Arts Examination become Licentiates lea Law. Those who have passed 
the B.A. become Baphelqm of Law. The distinction of Licentiate 
in Law will soon cease to be award*}?!. It will be 'given only to those 
stujonts who entered upon the btUdy t of law in an affiliated college 
before the 1st J&nuary 1871. •For^ the clegK?p of B.L., the students 
iyust have studied in a school of law recognized' <!jv p the Syndicate Tor 
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not less than three academical years, two of which must be after passing 
the B.A. Examination. . t 

Honors in Law may be obtained by any Bachelor or Licentiate in 
Law who passes a prescribed examination. The"degree of* Doctor in 
Law may be conferred on a Bachelor who has passed tin* lionet; Exa¬ 
mination, and writes an essay on some subject eonneett'l with Law or 
Jurisprudence, to be approved bv the President of the Faculty of Law. 

Mkdiumck. —In the -Medical College (^ourse t|jo First Lieentiato 
Medical Examination is-passed 'students jvlio have <|tmp!eted their 
19th year, and who have beefi engaged i*i medical stmlies lor threo 
academical year* a ft or passing the Entrance E^iifpination, and who* have- 
attended the follftwing courses «flf lectures and exercises, ri; t , two 
c«u*rsdh of 7(1 lectrfl^s each in Descriptive and Surgical Anatottit, 
Chemistry, Materia Medica, General Anatomy, and Physiology; one 
course of 40 ’ lectures in Botany; oifti course of Practieaf Chemistry, 
and exercises jn tystiug the nature of ordinary prisons, Ac. Tfiey must 
also "*liavc studied Practical-Pharmacy for three months, and>' ha\'fl 
dissect'd thrive winter terms,, and have eompleUxf nt^easf twelve‘'dissec¬ 
tions in ciftrh term. • • . * 

The second Licentiate MediefU* Examination is'open to.candidates 
who lmvfc passed the tirst Licentiate Examination si4 least two years 
previously, and u1io % have attended the prescribed conn?! of 4 lectures 
and completed a required routine of hospital practice After passing 
the second Licentiate Examination the student is qualified for Govern¬ 
ment service :t| a fcshb-Assistant Surgepn. > TlTe*degree of Bachelor, 
in Medicine is given to those who have parsed the First Examination iu 
Arts, and subsequently studied for fivfi years ifi a Medical Collcjfp. 
The required examinations arc similar to tjioso for tlio Licence in 
Medicine and .'Surgery. 

• It is the wish of the authorities of the Medical College that Iho 
First Arts Examination should lie passed before admission to the Collcoo. 

Bachelors in Medicine mat he examined* for Honors. The de«r<?e 
of Doctor iu Medicine is given to*thbse who have obtained the Bache¬ 
lor’s Degree in Arts, and havfc fulfilled iertpin •conditions regardum 
medical practice, and have passed •sutecssffllly S, special cxaiuinatiou 
'for the M.D. degree. . , • 

ENGiSKtyiiNtJ.— Adiflission to tho ■Engineering College is given to* 
students who liayv passed the Entrance. The course lbs the Certificate 
of Licence in Civil Engineering extends over three years* The exami- 
natirni jjUthe end of each, year qualifies for certain subordinate appoint? 
meets in the Public Works Department. * Tho best stfidents lfave tho 
prospect of rising t<i*high posts as Executive Engineers. Tho eeifi-se 
for the bachelor of Civil Engineering is the same as for the Licentiate, 
the distinction being tha£ the «Batfhelpr must have passed the First 
Examination in A$t,H. • • •• 

Honors in Civit Engineering Itfe given at !t speeial *exarnination, 
and a Bachelor wf Civil Engineering Adio passes the Honor Exam'na- 
fion/^nd writes *;yi essay on Some subject cdhnected with the profession, 
Approved by t lie* rrfsjdent of tBe Faculty of Engineering, mav obtain 
the degree of MasS.«l'in Civil Etigiueering'witlioul fur flier examination. 
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The • detailed 'course of instruction followed in the special colleges 
is too long and too technical for insertion here. / 

THE •UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS. 

In the'First Arts'Examination of December last, the classical ' 
languages take® up by' the ,507 candidates from the whole Bengal 
Presidency and fceylon were as follows:— 

Candidate*. 

a 47, 

... 450 


Candidates. 


9 


Greek * <■ 

Latin *v, 

Jhe languages taken r ttp by the 
Entrance Examination Verc— © 

t c C ami Mates. 

‘ ' Latin ••• 97 

Sanskrit ... 1,160 


V 


Arabic » 

Sanskrit 

candidates 


1,902- 


Arabic 

Persian 

iengali 


4.. 


86 

5 

249 


Urdu • 
Hindi 
TJriya 
Armenian 
Burmese ■ 


at the last 

Cnrdidate*. 

... 26L*-’ 
... 83 

2 

•v £ 

• •• O 


9 C Iteng 

It is thus sc&TtW Sanskrit was taken as* the second langr.age by 
more \han half the candidates, and t if the Lower Provinces of Bengal 
simply be jco^isitlered, the proportion rises to three-fourths of the candi¬ 
dates. Sanskrit ‘is an exceedingly difficult language. In the Kishna- 
gliar collegiate school it* was studied'daily for sly years previous to the 
Entrance, and i*i most other higher Schools for four years. " The 
•"GoVemment of Bengal, in a letter No. 1075, da.ted the 22nd March 
.1872, liniited the time .during which Sanskrit ‘should be studied in 
Government schools to tdo»yeara, hut subsequently the term was 
extended to three years. It remains to be seen whether the standards 
for Sanskrit in the Entrance anil First Arts can be reached in three 
and five years of study. English also is a very difficult language— 
a fact liable to bo forgotten in Bengal, hut which is seen in Europe 
from the few French and German scholars who acquire it thoroughly. 
English horo is the sine qua non of,adviuicem<hit in all professions, or 
in the service of Government; a mastery*of it is the bread-winning 
knowledge of the (lay, and it is studied with a devotion of time and 
labour which partly realises the wish expressed by Thomas Babingtoiy 
Macaulay that it should becoyi& the perpetual inheritance of the 
1 people of India. ‘ 'Besides the study of these ‘two languages, mathema¬ 
tics requires a considerable portion cf the student’s 

The threo together *arp as much as students in general can manage, 
to that little roonTis left for history and geography at the Entrance, or 
for histdry and mental philosophy at the First Arts. 

The study of other subjects leaves but littia time for natural, 
physical,“.and applied sciences, and as a knowledge of them does'npt yet 
count in the award for scholarship, it is iinpqssible to introduce .them 

into schools. y •* . . „ . , 

The Viee-Gwtncfcllor, at the Convocation of the Senate on the 16th 
Mafch 1872, redforked that the practical solution of the question of the 
proper place which the teaefiing of- physical sciences should occupy in 
the educational system, has depended -'•on the nm&ps of affording^ to 
schools and classes which prepare students for the Entrance Examination, 
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the necessary^ teaching in' physical science, nhd tlint it was clearly 
needless to discuss whether education of tin's class should be givPn or 
withheld, until at least it be ascertained whetfier.it was physically possible 
to give it, and the better opinion seemed disiiuctty to ho. that even in 
Lower Bengal there were simply no means of-doing this lor the nresent. 

Seeing that the Medical College* contains alxaft. a thousand stu¬ 
dents who are all ‘instructed in natural and physical science among 
other subject# of their course, and that fhe dotirse lagts trout three years 
in the vernacular classes to live years in thc.Englisli djjsos, it does not* 
seem clear thattnny ini|K>ssibflity Exists in»]>roviding from passed medi¬ 
cal students th» necessary supply of teacher^ • • 

.But though money and tempers in (Jovefument higher schools and 
ii* many aided seHwols may both be found, yet so long as tint s\tl>u'(T, 
does not count in the Entrance l^xamination, and scholarship.*arc given 
on the results- j> 1' that examination,"it will not In* stuhied’hy the pupils, 
lleyce tjie st.udy/>f science is involved in a vieioAs circle; it is*not taught, 
in schools, heeanse ft is not recognised in the Kiftraiye Examination, s^id 
it is^iot recognised at»“ the.Ent ranee*’ In cause ftis*iot tttught in schools. 

It ii? believed that a lai^je number of the' members of^tliy Semite are 
favourable to an extension* of instruction in modern* science, and therefore 
it may he hoped that the present unsatisiuctory pysijjloi^ot* the question* 
will not contiime*loyg. Some aided hfglier elast* s-phooTs anight probably 
liiuT dillicidty in obtaining instruction in physical and yatiiral scienee, and 
in order that, they may not be placed at a disadv antage*, the subject sjimijd 
bc*intmluccd«us antiitcrnativc wuh sonic otliei*jmrt of the course. 

At present the subject of a)>plie<l agd •pl’ysieal science istmt studied 
in any English school or college below "the First Arts Examination, and 
only in the Presidency College by *i few stydents above that, staiuilTVd ; 
though such knowledge is urgently required for developing the resources 
^1 tlie country.. It the L diversity.decline to reeoguiso these subjects, it 
will he incumbent, on Government to provide instruction and cneourage- 
,inent tor them indepeAdentl>*of the University. 

An extended schema of opfcjonfc which t 1 m; Vice-Chancellor mention¬ 
ed with approval in his address at the butt Convocation of the Senate, is 
urgently required to remove tilt; ditlieuh’y ifbw felt in facilitating 
and extending the. study of plitsjcal and applied sricnccs. At the 
meeting of,tluf Senate*on the dru'April, it was imposed by Mr. JJ. 
AN oodrow, fornnaly FelloW <*f Cains College, ‘Cambridge, and seconded 
by Mi*. C.»1J. Clarke, FeJ|ow of Queen's Collegp, Camhra^y that the pro- 
]«jjie«| courses for the | , ’irst Arts and B.A*. Examinations he referred* 
to tin*; Syndicate, with a request that, flirty will urrau^i a course* of st.iTdy 
in which a clussicuTl language shall got he esi^ntial in the Firsts Arts 
Fxjirynation. The lAnendmeiit was put to the vote and lost.* ** * . 

. The following is ^ list u£ tllb students at institutions in the Lower 
Provinces of Uyngal who hate ertinpctp^l at. or passed the several 
University Examinations. Htudt^ts from institutions, in the Kortli- 
M estorn-ProwiVejf, the Punjab, Oufle, the Central Provinces, Tby-mah, 
agti Ceyfon, «fe not inehtded jn .tfie yearly returfi, hut are given in a 
Nummary at the "bottom, tog^tlfer with the totals of the Madras and 
Bombay Universities. - r • 
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• i 

Statement thawing the number of Candidates from the Lower Provinces of 
• . • University to the 
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36 

32 

83 
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From this 'table several important 1 conclusions may be drawn. 
First, as regards the Entrance Examination, the candidates from Schools 
in the Lower Province? of Bengal have gradually increased from 239 
in 1857 £o ,1,503 in-1871. It is probable -that iii 1872 the number of 
candidates will be 2,000 nearly. When, some years ago, 1 said that the 
candidates woftid rise above “2,000, few believed the prediction. The 
smallest number from the Lower Provinces who' passed the Entrance in 
any year, was 111 in 1858, tlfe second examination. In the year 1857,66 
per cent, oflrtlie*candidates passed; in the live years 1860, 1863, 1867, 
1868,1870,between 50 and 60 percent?; in the years* 1858, 1859, 1861, 
1862, 1864, 1866, 18(i9 t between 40 and'bO per cent*; and in the two 
years 1865, 1871, be^een 30 and 40 per cent. °In three out of every 
,fiye years more tban half the candidates have beeh rejected, and last year 
only 39 in 100 passed. But the percentage of rejections would have 
been much higher during the lasit few years had not the candidates for 
the First Arts and Entrance Examination been, as it were, strained 
m . at a previous exqniiifation for the certificate of reasonable probability 
of passing. • t . . ■> 

c Tlm increase of passed candidates <!>f the Entrance Examinations 
of the several Universities is thus shown 


S 4 

1 »• • 

Entrance Examination. 

* PA.8SBB CaJU>?T>ATKS 1ST TDK YkARS 

1857. 

1883a 

1807. 

i 

1871. 

9 

Lower Provings ... " ... 

158 

445 

853 

681 

North-Western Provinces, Punjao, &c. ... 

4 

33 

158 

180 

Mmli-as 

38 

72 

, 308 , 

434 

Bombay ... ... t 

* 

30 

163 

837 

- ■ - - .- 






In Bombay,- for the five years from 1865 to 1869 the successful 
candidates numbered. Ill‘In the 1 first year, sank to 93 in the second, rose 
to 250 in the fourth, and sank again to 142 in the fifth year; and in 
Bengal, between 1867 and 1871 the numbers begah with 814, ro"e 
to 1;099 in 1870, and sank to 767 in 1871. Madras is more uniform 
in the Ev.tn.nco Examination, but for the. First Arts 220- candidates 
passed in 1870 and only 96 in 1871. 

In, all th« Universities the general progress has been steady, 
tlymeh in all. there have occurred violent fluctuations. These are due 
to'the different ideas of the standard for passing entertained by. different 
examiners, for the average attainments of the great body of many 
hundreds of students tq be examined must be. much the same in 
successive years. The ability of *tiie first 20 or b0 may vary, and in 
respect of them the year is spoken of as a good year or a bad one; but 
the ability of the*-mass of the students is not a fluctuating quantity- 

• Sol held in'iaS7. 
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Tlie proportion of the total number who qpntinuo their studies 
and pass in the First Arts to the total number who pass in the Kntraiw'c, 
is about 1 in 5 in the Lower Provinces, 1 in 6 in the Upptfr Provinces, 
1 in 3 in Madras, and. 1 in 5 in Bombay. 

In the First Arts Examination the percentage of thoso*who pass 
to those who compete, is 4 4 in the Lower Provinces, f)Q in the North- 
Western Provinces, 37 in Madras, and 38 in Bombay. Hence it would 
appear that .in Madras and Bombav tljo University Examiners aro 
stricter in passing students, or the College A«llioritica»urO|ifiore lax in 

! >resonting them, for examine ion _ than is *he case i ft. tho Lower 
Provinces. It njay he remarked that wldle in Bengal and Madras 
the passed cundukites at the Fiiast Arts ExiAiimutioii are about one- 
tcn£h of the numbercandidates tor the Entrtlnec, the proportion ill 
Bombay is one-twentieth, lienee Bombay is stricter, or studmfti 
who havo passed the Entrance tilery more readily fjiul pm ployincut 
than undergraduates in other parts ot India. # 

. l*ii tltc B.*A. Examination the percentage of. the successful candi¬ 
dates tin* total number is 40 in the Lower Province*, f>p in the rcsttlH 
the Bengal lT , csidcncy,*t»0 in'^Madras, and 37 in Bnmtiay. These figures 
involve tile same ambiguitv.as bet*me, ami it would b ,! desiflibh* to know 
whothcrlhe BombaV examiners are m-ally more strict bypassing students, 
or the Bombay College^ more lax in'prosriifitig tlpml, is the ease in 

otheiapurts of India. *An arrangement by wbteli some of tjie examiners 
for each University could be chosen from educational*ofHcers in oilier 
Presidencies would bitdesirable, usdlic opinion of.’suelsexaminers wcftiltf 
set at rest the doubt which now exists oil kite matter! The comparisons <>t 
the standards of the several examinatioiis.fd - *the three Universities, even 
though made hv Mr. Mouteath and l>£ Sir Alexander Grant, havo i^t 
settled the question of their relative difficulty. If the! Government of 
11 f»l i a would establish onq.or two studentships, to he coiii|>cted for by fho 
best.studelits of Hie several l.’Diversities soon after taking their B.A. 
decree, and if the extyiiiners. were chosen .from mist in the different 
Presidencies, such an intermitioiml. or iiitei—presidential cxumiiinthfti 
would make the authorities’of o»«? University acquainted with the work 
of the other two, and would go far qpttlc tpe question. The marks for 
different- subjects might follow thq plan of the London Civil Service 
Competitive ExivniuaTioiX. • •. 

® In the Lower Provinces. 105 students ha\e nhtrtilicd the degree of 
Master of.Arts, hut of every htlhdrcd candidates fof the Entrance 
only onp> proceeds in his studies so far as do* win the title of Muster 
of Ar (k. In tho Upper Provinces the proportion falls to 1 ip 30U, 
and in Bombay to la in 200. * " 

Fluctuations m t^e number of phased candidates fbr tho Eiktrsfnoo 
produce fluctuations two years subsequently in tho number, of candi¬ 
dates fos the First Arts, ifiyl siimbir fluctuations are discernible between 
the passed studenf% of the First ^rta and*the candidates for the B.A. 
degree. It musk however be obsefyed that the B.A. Amdidntes for 
•Jamiary 1872, passed the Fiast Arts in December 181*0, and*hence throe 
•years apparently*is.the interval after‘tvhjph the fluctuations for tho B.A. 
follow those of the First Arts. 

Utterpar* VS jMIc Ubxtwf [ 
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classes for superior .instruction, and^tbe Polleg^tor ^ 

and En|nfepr.ng. The supgty ®t the supply of masters 

is excessive. I]i Uie J^auciwio r exceeded the demand, 

for E„g;li.h accordingly declined, 

and their worth in tiie> men y • ^ ^ rfntive teachers, 

The eery -“taSST todtaini.h tie worth 

“°"VE•/!£C“ 8 e mT“?S 

£ iTdnt£ 

SJriy^^ 

Department in the'Government notification of the 4th December 10 , 

“%ldtirorC^“e £&* hare long feU the 

ffiZ^i£S&. 7 Government, though 
“.re^irementaibf the public for skilful medicml Petitioner, are almo.t 

^^Tbo!* Engineering "classes do not yet pyvide the supply reqnired 
for public works, and,consequently every student who passes succesBf y 
final test in engineering is surp of employment. " 

In order to determine the number of candidates wbo proceed with 
their studies after passing the Entrance, xty Mcjjwrrl 
career of the same set of students. * Those who in thb last nve ypars 
have passed the BA. Examinations, passed the First Arts generally two 
ybars previously, and thq Entrance two ybqrs before that tame. The 


• i _ •_•___i-—'-— - 

to¬ 

rn 

Entrance Elimination frpm Decemher 1603 tfe Deoembor 1867 

First Arts from l>eceml»er 1906 to !)ec«rab«r 1869 ••• ••• 

B.A. from January 1668 to January 1872 ... c*« ••• •" 

»•*• .._____ ! 

• Cavdidatks. 

• • 

Toth number. 

Fuieid. 

1 4 

O, 

8,100 
. 1.978 
• 987 

* ■ i 

8,891 

818 

489 

-5—n-- 


In comparing these results it*js nejpSssarjr 4o hear in mind jhat t e 
same candidate passes any°'single examination but^Mba, but may com- 
pete for it mote than once. Henqe. the o total number «of candidates is 
swellbd by * the urepeated presentation of unsuccessful handid^tes.' 
Several who passed the Entrtmcd* befor^ 1863 coippbted for the 1! *rs ' 
Arts after 1865, and for the B.A. after 1868. This circumstance explains 
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why the number of candidates for the B.A. Examination in the last 
five years is greater than the number whot passed the First Arts. The 
results of these five years show that for every, candidate -who obtains 
the B. A. degree, two pass the First Arts and seven the Entrance. 

_ Comparing these results with those obtained before* we see that 
during the last few years more students proportionally‘studied for the 
First Arts than was the case in the earlier years of the University. 

The distribution among the several* districts of. the candidates at 
the last Entrance Examination is shown in the following fjble, and a l s o 
their proportion te the population of%ach distnct and division ;_ 


tkvtvance Examination, 1871 — -Btngal. 
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Entrance Examination, 1871 -Bengal-Continued.) 

0 


c » 

• • __ 

.... 


• • 

‘DISTRICT. 

# 

• 

SB 

'3 

o 

1 

•m 

o 

0 

4 

PA88BD IN THU | 

. 

o 

fc 

a** 8 2 

;§ll 

“id 

sib 

6 

First 

Divi¬ 

sion. 

Se¬ 

cond 

Divi- 

fyun. 

rhird 

Divi- 

sion 

Fotal. 

g||(MW :: • «: * ~ 

sg g’S 1 Purneah Jt... ••• *••• 

n * g CSouthal Ffrgunnahs ... ... # 

• 

„ . / Cuttack .• . 

ZE Wuri . 

'■cS 1 llalanore ... ■■■ 

O® (.Cusack Tributary Mehals 

• • 

. f ltaMribangh ... 

, $ S lartiariltiggali... ...* 

rep.) Smghhnum ... • ..., » 

£ 8 1 Mau-iblioon. ... m »• — 

*> Ichota Nagpur Tributary Metals 

• # * 

f(lonlparah •••% 

| Kamrup * **'# •*" 

elDu^unff# ... ... .. 

Now HOUR. ... •. 

» ■ Sil'SHiigor ... 

^ | Luckimpur ... 

• IKhaai and Jynte^h Hilhr ... ••• 

• • 

• 

.Private Student, and Teacher. ... • ... 

' Juvimr 4laharujah'B School ... ... 

• 

Grand Totpl... 

i 

£ 

6 

. 13 

3 

%» 

8 

2 

4 

1 

*2 # 

«... 

• 2 

8 

1 

4 

3 

2 

6 

806,483 

202,808 

,714,786 

■qi 

mm 

S 

7 

• Z 

12 

14 

630,888 

| 

9 

... 

5 

• It. 

• 

•M 

... 

B 

H 

B 


IS 

... 

6 

A 

9 

4 

474,777 

i 

i 

"i 

4 

2 

3 

... • 

1 

- 

i < 

.= 

s. 

2 < 

'*» 

763,000 

. t) 

«• 


... 

1 

... 

i * 

8 

3856,003 

!' 

i 

i 

••• 


I 

”i 

*2 

•••• 

"i 

"s 

*2 

5 

m 

^ : : m h ts © ■ 

• 

187,227 

60,371 

436,631 

fl 

... 

3 

“1" 

"i 

28 

1 

:::* 

1 

t 

2 

27 

1 


170 

1,603 

120 

268 

182 

681 

822 

114,600 


The Entrance Examination fa taken aa the standard 8f compari¬ 
son for the scvdhil zillasy aa it ia th§ lowest standard indicating a 
serviceable, amount of .general knowledge,, with a useful acquaintance 
with the English languages Calcutta is beyond all comparison the 
place in which English ‘education has received the greatest develop¬ 
ment, for in that city one Entrance candidate is^found to every 2,528 
persons. The next in order is tlatflf ooghly diitrict^ where the proportion 
' is 1 in 14,023! * After Hooghly corn# Banking with 1 to 37,627 ; 
the 24-Pqrgpnnalis, svith l to 4(7,926; Dacca, with 1 , to .41,187 ; 
Nuddea, with 1 to 54,7410; Birbhum, with 1 to, 69,5 Q2; Mur- 
'shidabad, with J to 79,732; Vatna, with 1 to* 82,086 ; Darjiling, and 
Lnekimpur in Assam, stand exceptionally high, ewing to their small 
population and tho influence of one good schopl in each. The districts 
which passed one candidate to , between 100,000 and 200,000 of 
the population, are Burdwan, •Kaj^iahye^ •Maldah^ Mymensing* and 
Kamrup; those whjch Md one**undergraduate* to between 200,000 
and 500,000, are Midnapur, Jjs^sore^ Faridpur, Beckergpnj, Sylhet, 
Blfaugulprir, and Cuttack,; and those which had one ^undergraduate to 
between 500,000 and a million, are Bo&ra, Pubna,Dh3ttagoi\g, Noakhaii, 
hmPTippcrah. , * • 
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The districts with one passed candidate tp between one million 
and two millions of population are, in order of education, Tirbut, 
Dinajpur, Purneali, and Gya. Sarun and ’the Chota Nagpur division 
have one candidate to about three and a half millions. With the exception 
of Dinajpur, the districts in which education'is most bacljtvdPrd arc not 
those in which Musalmans form more than half the population. •These 
Musalman districts form a compact whole, and lie in a four-sided figure 
having its, longer diameter between (^hittagong and Dinajpur,"and 
its Shorter—the east apd west line*—through the districts’of Nnddca, 
Jessore, Faridpuj, Dacca, and^l'ipperah. Bewond these lftnits no district 
has half its population Muhammadan ; wifhin them every district has 
half its populatieti «Muhamniadatv It is lioWeyer a matter of surprise 
th%t Murshidabad antUSylhet havo more Hindus*than Musalman.'i. ■ 
The predominance of Calcutta* and its neighbourhood in the XThi- 
versity results is further illustrated by the numbers ijtteflding the 
several centres of examination. 


‘For the last exsfmination .the numbers were as follows :— 

_ _ * _ * . • _ _ 


—- . • . 

■ 

wlWfM 

• • 

• 

• • • 

1 


. • 

HQHMMHHsNHL 


Calcutta ... ... , ", ... 

• 684 * * 

* , 

t 

Hoogfty 

208 , 

flO 

Kiahnaghar ... J*^ ... • 

% 

27 * * 

• 

Dacca ... ... • 

• . *185 

• 39 

Berhampur 

• 

106 * 

17 

Patna 

• 82 

21 

Gowhati _ 

• • 

12 

10 

Chittagong ... ... ..^ 

. 11 • 

2 

Cuttack ... ... m ... • ... 

• a 13 

• 

8 

Bankura ... ... ... * 

• • 

• aew • 

*■ . 


Sylhet ... ... ... ... 

10 

• 


Bhaugulpur 4 ,. • • ... • ... V 

26 .. 

... 

Bariaal ... • ... * • ... 

•’■18 


* 

• 

• ■ 

Ranchi 

* * 8 


Darjiling 

• 2 , 

• ‘ 

Debrogliur ... •* ... ... .a 

• • 

*B 

. ’* *• 

• .a • ' . 

• # t Total • .• 

• •• 

-_— ^^ 

.. 1,603 

• 

.• 


* jf«In the “ Bifst Arts” thft nurubqs examined at Csflcutta*was considir- 

* *(uly larger than^at all the other’eight ventres collectively, and^at fim 
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Entrance Examination. 586 candidates appeared at Calcutta and 396 at 
Hooghly and Kishnaghar together, and 521 at all the other thirteen 
centres in the' aggregate. 

The Relative merit of the higher schools is to a great extent deter* 
mined by the* Entrance Examinations, for no school can every successive 
year send up well-prepared pujnls to the examination, unless it gives them 
a sound ground-work of ‘knowledge in the lower classes; and if it 
gives this, it is a good sdhool* Hence, success at the annual examina- 
, tions is a gocd criterion o4‘ merit. • Like everything else 'in thin world, 
it is not a certain test, for*some disreputable Committees, shortly before 
the examination, bribe .clever boys to enter their schools from other 
institutions and pass ^hdln at the elimination as their own pupils, 

' and thus acquire fictitious merit for their schools# The. Director and 
Inspectors are however aware of {he bribery, and take measures to 
defeat the practice by requiring fjonf candidates for scholarships good 
reasons for every change of school made in the year precedm^ the 
examination. • • * * 

In the Entrance Examination, for each of the.four heads of examina¬ 
tion a .mark of 100 is -allowed, giving a .total of 400 marks. Pupils 
with 200 InaVks and upwards are placed in the first division; those 
with* 160, antL less than 2(jp, in the second; and‘those above 125 
in the third 4 ,<Jivfsio*h.. In order to pass the .test, one-third marks 
are required m English,‘mathematics, and the second lancruao-e^ and 
one-^uartor marks in history and geography. Thus, the rano-e of 
marks in the first djvision extends‘from 400 t^ 200 marks; tliat in 
the second, from 199 to 460; .that in the tljird, from T59 to 125 In 
the last examination, jn Dece'nfber 237 schools sent up 1,902 candidates 
bat 75 foiled to pass a single .pupil. Out of the 767 candidates 
who passed, 149 were ill the first division, 371 in the second, and 
247 in the third : 1,085 candidates failed, and 50 were absent. Hence 
“ every dozen candidates 5 passed and 7 failed. • Of ttfose who 
passed, there were 19 per.cent, in the.first division, 49 per cent, 
in the second, and 32 ner cent. in.the third. These numbers afford 
a convincing proof of the dijficulty ‘of .the test, for 1,135 candidates 
failed or were absent ed <*e onlp out of every 13 candidates reached the 
first division, though that division, had a range of 200 out of 400 
marks. The fee of ten rupees is,, an effectual Shiifdmnee to unprepared 
Undents if poor, for thay can raise the.mpney only by persuSdinc/ 
their friends qf their Jikelihood to *ass, and if they are u^for^natel 

a " a - n rais J^ money. Moreover, poor. students are 
ambitious of winning scholarslpps, and these can-only be won bf & bi<rh 
place on Ike list. To attain their end, they know that they must not 
onljipass, but pass better than 1,700 rivals. * 7 not 

The average marks gained in thp three divisions are roughly W. 
portaonal 3, and 2i ; but, opnsicp-ing tthe exceeding dilfouIW of 
attaining to the first <Won, the, merit o£ a pWln e°ach^rision 
and the promi&e of future success Jin life for the candid«tes are r3 2 
and 1. If vfre adopt this scale, we can find the merit* mafk of aftcll* , 
“Hi »d of duo of ^hobl. determinedbS wtfS. 1 ! . 
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institutions in the country, We will select those that gain a merit mark of 
12 or upwards. This mark can be gained by a school sending up 4 
students thoroughly well prepared, or 12 students just able to'scrape 
through, or by any number between these limits, in the whole expanse 
of territory from Bangoon or Colombo on the south to Peshhwar on the 
north-east, a distance of 2,100 miles, or Store Oban haft* as far again as 
frqm London to Constantinople, only 35 schools out of 237 reached 
this limit of 12 marks. • Of these 35 ftshoms, 25 were iu the Lower 
Provinces of Bengal, and 10 in the "rest of the University jurisdiction, 
including Ceylon. It will be instructive to consider the class of these 
successful schools. Beyond .“the Lower Provinces they are without 
exception what we * caU cMlegiate schools, di t schools with college 
classes* above them, a staff able.to train students for higher Uhiuas- 
sity Examinations. Five are in th$ North-West Provinces, twojn Oudli, 
and one in each of the Governments of the Punjab, Cdhtrat Provinces, 
and Ceylqp. The two best of these ten institutions are the Collegiate 
schools of Benares add Bareilly, and they stand, bracketed with th% 
Bhauaulpur zUla school,. 17th, 18tb, and 19lh on tue general list. 

Of the 25 distinguished «chools in the Lower Provinces* 14 ere in 
or near the Metropolis, and Ure thife*Situated:—Eight in Calcutta, one in 
its suburbs, and five on the western’, banks the Gaflgys, m Hooghly 
Zilla, within 25 miles jiorthward from Calcutta. * • . 

ft is singular to notice that not a single school &n $he ’eastern bank 
of the Ganges river near Calcutta comes within these \jmits of mark* on 
near them. Tlyre s&ms no physical cause in tlte ‘conformation of the 
country to account for fhe singular difference in its schools, and Ve must' 
look to history for its explanation. After the execution of Nanda Kumar, - 
by the sentence of the Supreme Court, for forgery, many of the Brabmiifg 
of Calcutta'left the place and settled at Bali,*(3 miles distant, putting 
thd holy Ranges between themselves and Calcutta. Brahmins always 
carry with them a respect and desire for learning. A # second reason is 
that the honored missionaries of Serampur, Ctfrey, Marsliman, and Ward, 
introduced the leaven of learning #y vernacular schools into the villages 
around them, and gave it further expansion in tl^eir*College at Seram¬ 
pur. The third reason is the educational work*at Hftoghly, carried on first 
by the schools under ljev k B. May, and subsequently by 4116 collego and 
|chool supported 4>y*the iflunificent endowment of Mahomet Mohsin. 

Among the remaining 11 »f the 25 distinguished institutions arc the 
collegiate schools at Dacca, Kishnaguar, Patna, Pcfhampui^ and Cuttack. 
Eight pWt of the 14 distinguished schools *in and near Calcutta arg 
also* collegiate schools.* It is thus seen that they* are the strong¬ 
holds of the highestreducation in the territories finder the educational 
control of the Calcutta University. The distinguished higher ‘class 
schools other than collegiate a^p the Pogose School at ■ Dacca, the 
Metropolitan Institution (Which however wi]^ soon become a collegiate 
school), and the Government schoofsjat Uttarparaj My mending, Howrah, 
Bhangulpur, and Bankura; the unaided schools at Kisbnaghar«ana 
Kamfy , which stsmd 21st and*23rd.; gpd the aided school at Konnagar, 
•jvh&h stands-24th among the 2$ best schools of the Lower Provinces. , 
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Sir Alexander Grant says of collegfate Bchools: “ Any one who 
knows the great intellectual, quickness of native boys, and the immense 
benefit they invariably, derive from contact with a teacher whom they 
feel to bo superior, will acknowledge that the head-masterships of our 
first grade high schools should be filled by the best men that can be got 
from the Universities of Great Britain, and that the high* schools (as a 
rule) will never prosper until their head-masterships are so filled.” 

« * • 

List of 25 SShools in Lowir Bengal 1 , arranged • according *to the results of 
m the UrSvepsity Examination.of 1871.. 



Name op School. 


Hare School ... 

HinduSchool ... 

Hooghly School ... * 

Dacca School c... ... 

L.M.S , tthowenipnr ,... . c 
Free Church Institution, Calcutta 
General Assembly's Institution'... 
Pogose School, Dacca ... ... 


0 I OKUBD l/BVVB ... 

0 Jtishnftghar School 

10 ^fotropolitan institution 

11 Utarpara Schoaf * ..1 

12 Putna,Schook ••• ' 

13 Mymensing School .f. 

14 Howrah School - ... 

15 Sanskrit College, Calcutta 

16 St Xavier’s College^ ... 
*17 lthagulpur School ... ( 

18 Doveton College ... 

19 Hooglny Branch School 

20 Bankura School 

21 Kishnaghur A. V. School 
•3 Berhampur School ... 

23 Kandy School ... 

24 Konnagur School ... 

25 Cuttack School ... 



Collegiate ... 

* ollegiate ... 
Collegiate ... 
Collegiate ... 
Collegfate . 
Collegiate ... 
Collegiate ... 
... .. « , 
Collegiate ... 


Collegiate ... 


Collegiate ... 
Collegiate 

Oojlegiate ... 


| Collegia e ... 


Collegiate ... | 


Jjist of 10 Schools beyond the Lower Provinces, arranged according to the 
remits of ijie University ^Examination of 1871. 
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_ Only one out of the best 9 schools in the Lower Provinces is 
without, a college department. College classes seem to give strength tmd 
prestige to the school department below them. • e 

Among the schools which passed pupils, in the first dVision, the 
Hare and Hindu Schools, of which fiabus. Gris Chandra Dev and 
Bholanath Pal are respectively the head*masters, havd»the proifd pre¬ 
eminence of passing' 16 students each. Dsfcca passed 8, the Hooghly 
and .Uttarpam schools 6. each, the Bhawaifipur Mission, Institution 
and the Sanskrit College 5 each,‘and 4 5ach Averts pahsed from the 
General Assembly’s Institution, sthe Pp^se School, the Sanskrit 
College, Bishop • Cotton’s School at Mussurie, and from the schools 
attached to St. Xavibr’s College *Rd to the Dov^ton College. 

• The 164 svecessfjtl schools pasgod 767 candidates, or betweeif 4 and* 
5 from each school; and they gained 1,427 merit marks, or 8'7 for each 
school and 1 ; 8 ibr each pupil, which shows, that there wore* moro of 
the successful pupils below than above the middle of tl» second 
division. • • 


4»wenty-pne schools in Calcutta passed 179* candidates and gained 
375 marktf, which gives between 8 or 9 successful candidates for each 
school and 2'1 merit marks*for each candidate. Hence, in*Calcutta, tho 
majority of the candidates were aboye the ijyddle of the secofhd division. 
Beyond Calcutta, ayd within tjie provinces of "Bengal Behar, and 
Orisim, 97 schools sent up 400 successful candidates, Avho gained 713 
merit marks, or each school, on the average, sent uji '4 candidates,,an(J 
each candidate,gaindd 1*8 marks, *and each schosl.Avon 7*5 merit marks. 
Beyond the Lower Provinces 46 schools sent tip 182 successful candi¬ 
dates, who gained 339 merit marks, or‘each school sent up on the 
average 4 candidates and each candidate gained 1*8 marks. We see also 
that each school won 7 '5 merit marks. The ’identity of these averages 
itrt number and merit shows that tho schools in the Lower Provinces 
beypud the neighbourhood of Calcutta, and those beyond the Lower 
Provinces, are the same in strength and progress. Tho schools of the 
Lower Provinces, however, are ^noro than dpuble as numerous. The 
above lists show the 25 schools in the Lower Provinces, and tho 10 
beyond the Lower Provinces, with merit marks of 12 and upwards; 
but 14 of the 25 schools being, as v*e have shown, in or near Calcutta, 
# there is for the west* or tlie country practically an equality. 

The Loiver Pjrovinces»beyond tho metropolis and its neighbourhood? 
have 18 schools better than the best in the other terri*t»riqs, but these 
are bal&ftced by a larger number of poor schools at the other end 
woibe than their worst, So that equilibrium is restored. m These ind<iffereht 
schools are generally aided schools, whose managers, with an insufficient 
staffi endeavour to train two or three boys for the Entrance Exemhiaiion. 
This*practice gives to two or thyee hoys a large portion of the time due 
to tlie rest of the schools! <*It is«a waste of power and money against 
which the Education Department *is conl&ntlg contending. A good 
portion o£tbe little ill-will that^may* exist towards tlie department, arises 
•from this causes We will net let schools with small higher* classes * read 
• f tf {lie “ Entrance*’ 
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Mr. Sutcliffe; in the report of the Syndicate to the Senate, gives, at 
page 3, an interesting account of the creed of the students for Entrance. 
X take the liberty of adding to the table two columns, showing the total 
merit ina^ks and the .merit marks on the average. 

■ Entrang/ Examinaticn—Loweb Provinces of Bengal. . 

Religion of Candidate. . . 



Bnhmiat* 

b 


------•- ( - 1 --:-:-- 

From the last column it appears that on the whole the TheistS’ sent 
the best prepared students, and the Christians the next best. The 
Sjranmists and Hindt$ Jthen followed in succession}* and last of all came 
the Musajmans. * • - . 

The Hindus, with the 1$ Theists and the 27 Brahmists, number 519, 
tho Mnsalmans 28, and the Christians 34. There is therefore an over¬ 
whelming preponderance? of Hindus. The Christian community is 
small; yet if education were valued as it ought to be, more than 34 
students should pass every year. The Musalman community passed 
28 only. The ceifsus, when published, will probably show that if tho 
Hindus passed 519, the Mpsalmans • ought, in proportion to their numbers, 
to have passed about 300 or 400. I asked«an intelligent Hindu gentleman 
how it happened that- in tfie North-Western Provinces the Musalman 
students frequently were better than Hindus in t^ie colleges, "while in 
Bengal the reverse was the case, life attributed the fact to the Darwi¬ 
nian theory, and said thaft the Brahmins and *KayasthRs of. Bengal came 
from a long sejjfcs of ancestors, all of whom were more or less devoted 
to mental labor; while the Musalmans here were originally Hfedns and 
ware converted by force, and retained their old habits of cultivating 0 tbe 
soil, and never cared about instruction. In the Nortlj-West the Musal- 
mam .werp descended, frbm the ancient conquerors of India, and were 
UBed to mental labor in considering gi^atuuestions of State policy. * 
.National pride and the memory t of pa%t 6 greatness keep the °few 
nu ®bers oij the Musalman aristrocacyofrom our schools. 
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Jij the Eastern districts they tvere converted to i 

.till retaining aonw of tln/r Hindu Te“ \vl t? T ''"*’'' 

solves of instruction, tfnd ihm[ ~ 

difference regarding education between the Hv eit l , 1s mncli 
which the body of'Cultivate *s has foi n,.£l 1 8 r^ t*** 0 "* into 

They are both 7 ignorant and plSiXcdZfWT!! 5?*? div ! ,lcd - 
the Mussalman honours the mauivi the’^Iiudu +L fuU 1 l , 01r , 1>ri .°f (s ' 
enro-for the eehoo, nraete, 0. 


theiriirV" tte 

contented andlheir IrnbRe™ eaS^«» “ '“.““VP*. ™» 

It m$y Ije interesting to see how many Mussulmans iviee.nl *i„. 
University Examinations in the last five years * paSSed th °- 

'Wo foil_:_i_u .. J 



-s---— 

• • 

Tear. 

Hauk o» Kxamihati*!^ 


• 




| • 

1807 

Entranco .. 


First Arts . 


M. A. . 

1808 

Entrance . 


First Arts . 


n.A. . 

1809 

it 11 trance . 

• 

First Arts . 


ll.A. • ... • ... 

1870. 

Entrance . 


First Arts .. 


ll.A. . * 

1871 

Entrance . 


First Arts 

If 

b.a. . 


Total Entrance ... • 


,, First Art# ... # ... 1 

• 

.. B.A. 


t 


%--- 


• • • ” 

PaSSRD StUDRNTS IN JflRHT 
-DIVISION. .***■• 


Total Xo. of 
paused 
Students. 


80 

37 

11) 

123 

9 

14 
143 

20 

15 
157 

• n 


010 
115 
* 61 


No. of 
Mussulmans. 


PiMJD STUBimTa IK tu, 
• • Ultlnlosa. 


s 

0 

2 

1 

0 

4 
0 
0 

5 
I 

0 

o 


is 

2 

0 


of 


Toll] No 
pussini 

• Students. 


0.19 
itn 
93 
734 
173 
7 li 
COO 
207 
.00 
#800 
185 
78 
681 
. 171 
05 


3,409 

• two 

420 


No. of 
Mussiihnu®s. 


10 

2 

2 

20 

2 

2 

23 

2 

1 

39 

4 

0 

23 

1 

0 


132 

li 

6 


liHj c«tries m tins table suggest abundant raison for regret. Mus- ( 
snlyiAis, though probably forming more Mian oim-tliirchof"ho 8011111111 -' 
nity, are in a painfufcminority as regards University distinctions. JJm-. 
mg thg last five years, oat of 3,499 candidates who passed the Entrance 
Examination from these jirovin%cs,»132 or 3‘8 per cent, only wero 
Mussalmans. They^onglit to liav% been tenfold more numerous. Out 
of 900 passed for the thirst Arts in till*same period* Mussalmans gained 
°J;y 11 °r*»l'2 ffer cent., and amt of 429 passes foi; the Ji.A* tItoy 
gained.but 5 or 1 /J per cent. *Hence, jnoronfv the number ol" Mussai- 
ma*5 who *pass the Entrance isdess than flue-tenth what it ought to bey 
but this painful inferiority steadily- increases in liiglfcr examinations. 
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Taking the candidates generally, out of every 100 who pass the En¬ 
trance, 26 g a on and pass tho First Arts, and 12 pass the B.A.; but out 
of every 100 Mussulmans who pass the Entrance, only 8 pass tho First 
Arts and % tjie B. A. * 

If, instead tfi looking at the total number who pass these examina¬ 
tions, wo regard only the pmnbor who pass in the first division, the pro¬ 
portion of those who psissgd in tho first division'to the total number 
who passed* during tho la$t five years was 18-per cent, in the Entrance, 
13 per cent, in tho First £rts, and 14 per cent.' in the B. A. Examina¬ 
tions. In these five yearn we find 6nly K> Mussulmans in the Entrance, 
and ‘two in tho First Arts. No Mussulman reached $ve first division in 
' the B«A. Examination* Henco, not only do few Mussalmans pass tho 
ETltranco, but they pass with les» distinction Q&n others, and indho 
B.A. nohe gain Jhe first division. , 

Theyo is, however, ono solitifry gleam of hope to be gathered from 
tho table. During t|io last fivo years the percentage <jf Mussulmans 
4idio pass tho Entranqp has steadily and contiriu&usly risen froih 2*4 

£ er cent, in 1§67 to 5*1 per cent, in tho Examination in Uecembet-1871. 

[r. Clarho, *in his annual report, says that the Mussalmans hf school in 
East Bengal arc gradually creeping to the t8p of their classes, and hence 
there is some ground to Iropo that the progress shown by the University 
results durir^f the ^ist five years may*prove permanent. 

Aoe. —Mr.« Sutcliffe has also dratvn out a list of the average ages 
‘.of \ho students ^ho passed each oxpmination held by the University at 
tho last academical year.. These are tho results <• 

Hesult of the JSjpamindti&iis of the University of Calcutta for the 

year, 1871-72. 


Entrance 
First Arts 
B.A. *. 
Honors 
M.A. ... 
B.L. 

L. L. ... 
LJ1.S. 

» * * 

B.M, 

B.M. 

M. D. ... 
L.C.E? 
B.C.E. 


■ • • 

• •• 

• • i 

• • • 

• • • 

• •i € 


m 


1st Examination ... 
2nd 


1st Examination*..* 
* 3nil „ 


• • • 

• • • 


Average ago. 

... 17-96 


19-6,2 

21-84 


... 21-62 
... 23-16 

... 23-66 
... 25-35 
. ... 21-44 

* 23-39 

.... 26 
... 2a ,9 


• • • 
• • • . 


23-13 0 
23 


M o-see from those figures t^at the average ago of passing tho 
lintranco is just 18 years: bill? as t^e average age of passing the® First 
Arts, two VQjvrs afterwards, is only«19 years and 7 Q 6fonths, and as some 
wlu> pass the First Arts are tho r^fectcq, eandidates of former years, the 
fact that tho average is five monb 
ghe\js that tho older students «vho 
their studies to (ho First Arts. * 


is less than might have btfen expected, 
pifss^tho Entrance* did not cdirfcbiua 
This is a fact that those experienced in 
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schools can anticipate, for the stupidest pupils of a ciass arc tho oldest. 
Td pass the Entrance is their highest aim. The average ago fertile 
V* 21 years and 10 months. The difference between tin's average 
and that at the First Arts shews that some’students allowed three or 
mote years instead of two to elapse botwqpn passing An two examina- 
tionh. This is due partly to rejections at previous trials and partly to 
schoolmasters coming up for the B.A. sjt hug intervals after passing 
the First Arts.. Those who pass for .Honors iy Arts aue, 09 the average’, 
21 years and 7 .months; or three months yqunger than the average 
of B.A. students.* This also spews fliat the cleverer students are found 
among the younger portion qf* thoqe who pass several examinations. 
I notitjp, in passing, yigt as some tvell-prepared sflidents pass at tljjo ago 
of “5 years and 9 nfonths, there tiro probably many students over*20 
years of age who first pass the Entrance, ami as some of thoso would 
begin their lessons at the age of 6 yearS, they spent at least fourteen years 
in reaching the Entrance standard. My experience of schools would lead 
die to think that the majority of those aged candidates studied first ifr 
vermJCular .schools. The best of tho vernacular studoflts are the scholars. 
Their average ago is a little l>8low # ^4, and tho' generality ef thcid take 
five yedrs to reach tho Entrance, so that they would not pass, boforo 19 
years of age, and therefore their cbmpetitdfs’ would hardly expect to 
pass Jtefore 20 . Th&lruth is tlfht the course or English Schools is out 
of harmony with that of vernacular schools. Tho classes are graduated 
chiefly by their knowledge of English, hence veriyiculftr scholars forget* 
their mathematics while learning their English A B 0, and have to 
learn them again. Thus tilno is lost. '• • » 

The intention of His Honor the *Lieutonarit-Govomor to allow 
middle schools to teach English will removo much of this difficulty. 

• University Proceedings. —The following transactions of tho Uni¬ 
versity in 4he past year may be mentioned. 

The Senate adopted, and tho Governor-General ^approved the re¬ 
solution, that as part of llie Enfranqp Examination in oriental languages, 
the examiners shall sot a paper Containing passages in English, to bo 
translated into ono of the vernaculars o*f yrdiaftat’tho option of tho 
candidate, tho passage being taken from a newspaper or periodical. 
Persian has been .addled tq tho list of ^second languages. * Tho practico 
•f publishing selections for t]io % EntraHco Examination nils been abolished.* 
This is a very great alteration, and will bear, it is" believed, very severely 
on small ipcfcd schools taught by inferior men. • * * * 

A •committee consisting of Messrs. Woodrow, Ewart, Clarkg, and 
Bknford, presented .their report in July off tho best mfkle of introduc¬ 
ing the study of natural and physical science into schools and colleges. 
The report was submitted for the opinion of tho Directors of Public 
Instruction and of tho Principals anil professors of all colleges affiliated 
to the tJniversity.' # These opinioi^ differed widely, but the greater 
portion of them ^ere for various reasons unfavorable to the*introduction 
<*f science Into Itho Entrance^ Course.* The result of ihc reference Vas 
iho^hndifications’ of the course for.th<^ Fiysf* Arts and B.A. Examina¬ 
tions, which have hebh already tloticed*. 
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. A scheme for the "introduction of vernacular examinations, oh the 
plan of the middle class examinations conducted by the British Uni¬ 
versities, was approved by the Senate and by the Governor-General, and 
the Syndicate decided that the first examination should be held in 
November 187^/ , 

The following is a synopsis of the receipts and expenditure of the 
University for the year ending 31st March 1872, submitted by the 
t Syndicate fo Jtho Senate :~r . * . * 


B*c>iars. 

f* 


£ 


From Government 

(ilCNB^ili FiiEfl. 

Jfntnincc Examination 
^irat Art9 ,, 

».A. .. * 

Honors m Arts lf 
HI.A. l)8gt a ee # c 


B.L. Examination 
Licence in l*nv KxCnination 

• | 

Medicine. 6 

First Examination.. 

• „ Second „ 

. B.M.First < 

•» Second „ ... 

Engineering. 

H.C.K, Examination 
L.O.E. 

Certificates, &c. 

Book Kuml ... ... 

Gown Fund ... 




• c 

Kb. As. P. 

HI. As. P. 

c 

... ... ... 

« 

Establishment 

W,020 0 0 

10,140 0 0 

. 6,900 0 0 

c 

Office Rent , 

e 

Scholarship ... 

1)250 0 0 

• 


35O 0 0 




37,726 < 0 0 

:Prizes ... ... 

J),noo 0 0 

T,45tf 0 0* 

4 

c 

Examiners* Fees ... 

9 

4,460 q 0 

Calend&f, ... 

Minutes of the Senate 

1,360 0 0 
1,050 0 0 
MOO 
150 ,0 fo 

■ 

Contingencies 

* 

38 0 0 
300 0 0 

2,000 0 0 

« 



330 0 0 


. 

62 0 0 

Balance at the end of C 

. 

1,5<>8 0 0 

. •. 

176 0 0 

the year 

t ‘ 

^3,8% 0 0 

* 


* 



Hb. A*.' P. 
5,268 0 0 

A,200 o 0 0 

1,386 ‘ 0 6 

SJ- 

207 0 0 

* 300 0 0 

8f,741 0 0 

300 0 0 

438 v 0 0 

5,67a 0 O 

40,620 0 ~0 


. *. ,. .17» 0,0 the, ear ... 313 0 0 

___ t * 0 0 ^ 46,832 ~0 0 

be observed liyim the f above lalanco sheet that the University 
from GoTOrnnient 1 ^ lustrtut * on ’ au $ during last year received nothing 

l r Tho sovei aF*Charge^ of the University Ayere in tlhe ‘first instance paid 
l y Gmemmont; but the fees and ®ther receipts colnpletely covered tho 
disbursements, and lett it balance of Rs. 312 ii favour of the University! 

* , , ^ *d'Vtemcnt at page 71 of tho University minutes shows that the 

actuals t>t rcmuhoration to oxaminers in 1870-71 were_ ® 

At tho Entrance Examination ... ... * 10 325 * 0 n 

„ hirst. Arts and B.A. ExamiiJatiSn %.« 13’514 a 

;; ;!r. ur8mA - rta •• «• t o'- 

- *““» . - •.••• $»> j> » 

. 1,300- U 0 
. 2 ASS n n 


Engineering * 
Medical Scholarships * 
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Comparing these items with the. receipts givten above, we see that 
the fees from candidates for the Entrance, .First Arts, and.B.A. Exami¬ 
nations, and for Law, not only defrayed the remuneration fortho general 
and legal examiners, ’but contributed largely -for *tho remuneration of 
examiners in Medicine and Engineering. The contributions were as 
follows:— • 

. '0 • Its. A« P. 

In Engineering ... ... . * .. t # .. v * 970 0 0 

In Medicine ^ ... * ^ ... .... ... 1,150 0 0 

For Medical Scl\plarships ; ... *.. . ... 1,396 .0 0 

They also provided means .Tor other mctVcal scholarships which 
could *not be awarded. The surplus fees of these cxyminatiofts 
cover the cost of establishment # and contingencies. It is yot clear 
why the engineering and medical fiiculties ■ of the University should 
be assisted at .the cost of other faculties. • 

• tlNiVBiisiTY Scholarships. —The Premchand Roychaiul Student- 
ship^vas awarded to’Kartik Chandra Mittra, M:A.», of*tho Presidency 
College, wlio took up EuglislP, Sanskrit philosophy, and hietocy. • 

The»Premchai!d Itoychand scholars havg a been th^ following:— 

1868—Aushatos Muker^i, ‘ Presidency OollcgS. 

• 1869—Ananda Mohan Basu, „ * 


1870— Gau^isankar De, • » . ^ 

1871— Sarada Charan Mittra, % „ • „ 

1872— Kartik Chandra Mittra,** „ • „ 

It is remarkable that there is onl_f one Brahmin among tlicso picked 
mgn of the five years, and that they are all from the Presidency 
College. • • 

*The Ishan scholar^ were tjiese :— . • 

1869— Kartik Chandra Jlittra, Presidency College. 

1870— Sarada Charan* Mittra, * „ % * „ 

• ^ • 

. 1871—Isan Chandra Basu ( „ „ 

1872—*R»jani JTath Ray, * s „ # 

The Duff scholars for fh#yeai^l872 were Tthese:— ; 

* Prasanna Kumar Lahiri, Presidency *Col lege. * * 


, • Narendranath*Safkar, Presidency College. # 

W. C. Hjrst, Musuri School. # 

0 . Devsankar Db, Free Church Institution. • 

• Scholarships. —A •dutaildfl fist, of scholarships given in the 
appendix shows name of Tlyp, scholarship^ the examination at 
which it is granted, the number of each kind available i»*any ycar^ the 
dength of ftrne they are tenable, \ho amount of each scholarship, monthly 
• a jd pearly, the* total amount of aff tlje "scholarships of each kind, 
yearly, the following is a sufihnary’of it 9 • 
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' Summary of the li»t of Scholarships. 


m 

UuiVKHailY ScHOLABSHIPS, ... 

ENDOWED tCaOLABSHIFS : 

Engineering (Fcrbes’s) . ... 

Pftsidency Collfego (Foundation) 

Hugli (Kartiani and Zemindari) 
Harballao Narayan Singhis Scholarships 
Medical Goljege ^Goodeve) . ... 

Durga Charan Laha Scholarships c 

r 

Govbbnhent SOHOLABSai^S ! f 

Engineering ... c ...- f , 

Medical—- r 

English class scholarships • . 

Military stipends t , 

Bengali „ .... e 

Assamese stipends ... , 

Senior *.. ' 

Junior • 

Sanskrit t ... 

Madrassa (Calcutta) 

Do. * (Hooghly) 

Minor r ..: t 

Verntfbular? ... 


ee« 

••• 


Rs. • 0 
4,800I* 
10,800 
4,080 
720 


*•* 

■ 

A. 


kf" 

... 


... 

‘f.. 


... 

c 

••• 


Rs. 


360 

3,240 

768 

240 

.ll4 

2,620 


6,000 


20,400 
23,520 
45,£20 
6 , 000 " 
3,528 
3,936 
12,000 
64,000 


Rs. 

11,320 


7,272 


Grand-Total 


1,74,504 

1,93,069 


f • -V” 

induM iaX K ]S ,S S, 0I '' i *,v P -~ Tl10 ®K hri » l Scliolarship~is""not 

nciuaca m the list, the conditions on which the Gilchrist Kr-hnla,. 

for p 4e7e5ii&T ro ^ nted ( * at - ft i 1 fc mSSISSS 

ssaisra s 

was successful* at th«p^| a 2 dar ? m ® uma > of Assfun, who subsequently 
CdEf Scm^Bxaminatio^ was’tbe first succesS 

the second but*the latter failedto nrod XavIer 8 Calcutta, was 

At the secopd examination held in JanuaiV Dim ^ 

Head, of t ?EiSL^ ScWl^nr^^ 616 « ained V A. j[ 
of the Dacca College. *’ ,^ a ^ cu t ta > and Prasanna Kumar itay, 

At hJTrv, «*n. 9 

re again *on by clutte^l^^ _ p 1 ^ 

ih Datta anc 
subsequently 
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The fourth examination was held in January- 1872; and 12 candi¬ 
dates appeared from Calcutta. I am not aware of the mimbors com¬ 
peting from Madras and Bombay, the official letter from the Secretary 
of State not giving the number this year. Tl«j following is w extract 
from a letter addressed to Her Majesty’s Secretary of State by Dr. 
Carpenter, the Secretary of the Gilchrist Trust Fund 

“ I bare the honour to' in Form yon that of the candidates who presented thomselres 
at the examination for 'the Gilchrist Scholarships held in Jauuary (Lost, the two 
following stood highest* 

“ I. Bfunda Kuiqar Ray, Presidency Collage, Bengal. 

" II. fytlai Narayan Das, Medical College. 

“ 2. Both these* candidates -acquitted themselves dstjcmely well. The first will 
have hisbehoice between Edinburgh ana London, and the second must study at tho 
place not selected by the fii%t. * ' * 

“ 3. I havQ-also to report that the following candidates also gained tho number of 
inarms which would have entitled them to awcholarsliip, and arotberofijro entitled to 

honourable mention s 

• 

“ III. Bipin Behari Das, Cathedral Mission ■College, Bengal. 

“IV. Stanialnus B. Michael, St. Xavier’s CsllogeT , 

• “ V. Frederic M. i)cliozario, Presidency College, Bengal 
“ VI. Govendra Lai Ray. # ditto ditto. . 1 

“VII. Atnl Behari Moitra, Krishnagur College. , 

“VIII. Ebenezer Guest Johnson, Madras ditto,”^ 

Balai Narayan Lto8, called alsu Buruh, is an. ASsamcsc. sBnrua in for¬ 
mer tunes Was a titlo designating an officer in the llaJfc’%household. That 
two out of the eight scholarships oppn to all India should have been Worn 
by students fronuthe spifrsely inhabited and cducatibnally backward valley 
of Assam, is a phenomenon that defies exblajialion. Ammderafti Burua' 
and Balai Narayan Das (Burua) were students of *the Gowhatti school; 
where they won Junior Scholarships, iVhich thpy hold in tho Presidency 
College. This shows tlio advantage of scholarships in cuabling clover 
lads, discovered i» remote parts of tho country, to continuo their studies 
in colleges, and thereby win distinction to thomselyes and honour to 
their country. Balai *Naray!tn, acting oil tho principlo of nothing 
venture nothing win, left the Presidency Chllego to attend lectures on 
Chemistry at the Medical College, and tb study, Ljitin with a nativo 
friend. J had the pleasure to superintend tlio sftulies of Anundoram 
when he read the differeiWial calculi^ in addition to his college studies, 
and of Balai Nafayau wlicn he commehced Latin. . • ( 

During these fear years ifb scholarship has-*bcen gained by students 
of Madras er Bombay. This is tho only e^anairi&tion at which candi¬ 
dates firom the threo Presidencies competo together, and it is probabjp 
tlirethe best Hindu students will not froift caste rcstrietions eater into 
the competition. ft is very desirable that some* scholarships shojild bo 
endowed, like the Prefnchand Roychand studentship, which Shoultf bo 
thrown'open to graduate^ of the tlffeo < Universities, and be held either 
in India'or elsewWre for three dr^four yws. This, as I have stated 
elsewhere, would enable the three* .Presidencies* to see which of them 
grained tb& best? men. • * * * . . * • * 

a -* Classification of Schools^ —The clarification of schools followed 
by the ddpartmeijtN* that ordered by \he Supreme Government and 
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described broadly in Mr. Monteatb’s first educational note. It has not, 
hoyjever, quite met the views of Government as I learned from Mr. 
Howell, and Some more precise classification is considered desirable. It 
divides boys* schools into the three classes of higher, middle, and lower. 
The terms higher, middle, and lower refer solely to educational standards 
and net to social 'distinctions, though the fact that the cultivators and 
artisans cannot afford to lose the advantage of their children’s labor for 
a long courfce of years, 6nd cannot pay the large* fees of higher and 
middfe schools, does bring the lower classes .of society* to the l6wer 
schools, and thus introduces in spue ^cgree the idea of social dis¬ 
tinction. • The line of division between; the three classes of schools 
is indistinct, perhaps, fyrtn the very necessity of the Case. The Educa¬ 
tional department has encouraged the growth of §ohools, and some few 
years ago Inspectors rejoiced when a lower school gradually assumed 
the status aqd stydies of a middle c sclfbol, or a middle school developed 
into a higher school. In’ this process there was of necessity a time 
when the school crossed the boundary lino between the two classes- 
The Inspector, and Managers would then begin to speak abopt the 
necessity of a change of the grantj and after a while, wBem the lower 
sclxool*had«rdilly grown into the middle school, the terms of‘aid were 
altered and the school was classified as a middle sfchool. Hence, one 
class of schools fffddd gradually, into ^mother, and it was occasionally 
dilficult to tell to f whiclf class a school belonged. And it was quite 
possible that soSntf poor middle schools were in the standards of 
instruction below soiqo good lowef schools. The standards for the 
Scholarship Examination* of ^niddlo English and vernacular schools 
being defined, there was metre*certainty aboul their course of study ; 
but those Government middle IJnglish schools, which are improving, 
have or shortly will become higher schools. Hence, even with the 
present classification, thero is uncertainty as to tho class in whfch 
schools in a transition state should be counted. But h more‘important 
point is that the present system is a classification determined by* the 
studies of tho highest class.of a.school, and that the majority of the 
pupils of higher and middle schools are in tho lower classes, and really 
are studying tho sulQectsoof lo\ver schools. Nothing could be more 
incorrect than to suppose that th<y pupils of higher schools 'were all 
enjoying higher instruction. The • fact is tllat oiily 0 a very small 
‘percentage of thein are»reeeiving such lygker instruction. Mr. Clarke 
says in his reqoVt that-20 per cent. oY the boys in the middle, schopls are 
reading in the third and lower classes, and he goes on to say : *“ If I were 
ivcast,m<* the figures in Tablq I., so as to sliftw not the expefisterfm 
primary “schools, but the expense on primary eduction, I should he 
inclined to carry at ‘least two-thirds of tho expense on middle to 
primary education.” He says, also t that the schools of Yikya&pur 
consist of a small and weli-taught ly:ad a large and somewhat 
neglected tail. . Babu Bhufidv Mukorji has given ©in his report some 
vahiahlo statistics on this point, sb<ftving c the studies of <qacli class of his 
English sclrtwls and the inuyber of boys employed in them. From jthis 
report of tlio progress of education In the t jjlistiicts of^Jessore, Beerbliod.^i, 1 
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Murshidabad, Rajshahi, Malda, and Pubna, I deduce the following 
table of percentage. Out of 6,191 pupils .in English schools (higher 
and middle) thero are in the . . ** 


Entrance Clan 
Preparatory „ 

Total in Upper Da-1 
partment # J 


per oent. 
... • 83 
... 3-03 


Srd Qians 
4th 

8th „ 

Total in Middle) 


per cent. 
... 11-39 
._ ll'SS* 
" 10-81 


6th Class' 

7th ., 

Slit 

Total in Lower) 
Uepartmfit J 

a • 


per cent. 
... 11-38 ' 
.. 16-01 
... 30-30 


Total in upper De-1 .. 8S Total in Middle) Total in Lower> ^ „ 

partment . J r ao Department 1 V 83 68 Departmfct j ••• 60-87 

• • a . “l— I a % - 

The first and second 1 classes of middle schools ought to correspond 
with the third atod fourth of/hight* schools; but as a matter of fact, 
thoir best pupils Visually take «hree a years to reaahtlio Entrance, and fhcre- 
fore they correspond more closely with tho fourth and fifth classes ofjiigher« 
scllbols. Hence the 20 per cent, of Mr. Clarke.and tho 22 per cent: of 
Babu Bhudev-Mukerji agree in shewing tliat in tlio Central and Eastora 
districts tlio number of boys above th« lower departmefit of our lusher 
and middle schools is small. * 


• The two schools in tho Lower Provinces in yhich tho greatest prc% 
poncftrance of advanced pupils are found, are the - Hindu and Hare 
Schools attached to the Presidency College, and in those* on the 1st 
April 18J2 thero were 21 anU 25 per cent, respectively in tho .two classes 
of their upper departments. ; # % 

The classification* laid dowft by Mr. Monfeath is sdpiowhat simi¬ 
lar to* that recommended by tho School Enquiry* Oommissioncrs in 
their report to Her % Majesty in ,1868. They saief: “Educatiorf a# 
distinct from direct preparation for employ/nent can at present be 
classified as that which is* to stop at isbout fourteen, that which is 
to stop at about sixteen, and that which is to continue till eighteen or 
nineteen: and for convenience sakfc wo sljall call these the third, 
second, and first grade of education respectively. It is obvious that 
these distinction! correspond roughly, but by no means exactly to tho 
gratkitions of society/’ , 

If, however, it shohld be flic object of Gfovemment to determine tlio 
sum spent on tlio education*of th<*lal>ouring pdbr, I am of opinion that 
Mr. Clarke’s proposal to take expenditure onjprinwry education instead 
of expenditure on primary schools, will hot give so close an approximation 
to tho real fact as is curtained bj£ tho present system of estimating 
expenditure. The fable of social position taken with‘that of primary* 
education would show tho* rfumbfr of tho labouring* poor who give 
school *cdueation to their children. In ji »paper puolished in tho 
Government Gazette of (ho 10th July 1872, I described the division <kf 
GffflTan schools into three departments, called Uppfcr, Middle, and 
Lower, and I ahotved that tho upper department answered ho Jour 
prepya(pry and Entrance classes of higher schools, and tho first and 
second -year classes of ojuyrollage#; the middle department answered 
to the third, fourth) and fifth classes of ou« higher schools; and the 
lower department t<f tlio remaining jelasses. * 
m In Bfcbu Chudov’s report, thcr pupils of the higher «nd middle 
ycbtsals are added together, and ttye percenfcfaes are necessarily taken on 
tin total. • If the tw\^rinds of schools had been considered separately, 
we should find that in higher schools the percentages #of the number in 
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the upper department* * on the total number in higher schools would be 
moife than double that deduced from the total number of both kinds of 
schools. By combining .the results of the Central Division with those 
of the Sottrj-13astern*and. North Central Divisions,' I find that an average 
hundred pupils in tho higher and middle schools are approximately 
arranged according to the following table :— 


o —-” -"o 

Percentage ojt Pupils in the three Departments. 

— -- 'T - 

Dkscuiptio.n of Schools. 


Higher Schools 

* M iddlo „ 

hu\ytr „ 


Total 


Averngo percentage in«TTigher and.Middle 
Schools , ... ... 


1 • 

1 In tho Upper. 
c i 

• 

In tho Middlo. 

• 

In tho Dower. 

• 12 

r 

o 3* 

66 

t 

25 

76 

« . 

.. 

.100 • 

6 12 

68 

230 

c 

6 

29 

66 


■ wu ouai ui me uiiiegeut aorta oi instryipuon 

would ^bo deduced at once, if the cost of etpeh school wero Equally distri¬ 
buted over fts pupils according to the column of average cost" per head. 
Ou this hypothesis the expenditure \vould appear thufe:— 

f ost to Government of daoji hind of Instruction. 


< /-- 

c * < 

. iJESCBirTION OF SCHOOLS. 

• -- o • 

Upper 

Dcpurfincnt. 

Middle 

Department. 

lower 

Department. 

Total Expen¬ 
diture on 
Schools. 

Higher Schools . * ..!« 

Middlo „ . 1 . 

Dowor „ .. 

Total 

28,997 

6 

79,743 

80,903 

1,32,906 

2,42,890 

1,28,368 

2,41,646 

8,23,863 

1,28,366 

28,097 

1,60,708 

6,04,162 

—a--i 

6,93,81,6 


nrom tins tattle it appears ttiat though tho sum spent on priftiary 
ov lower schools is only 1 j ..lakhs, y.et teat spent on primary or lower 
instruction is 5 lakhs. “ c " 

To this view ofs the jsaso it will bo objected that the cost per head 
ought not to be taken on the average, that in point of fact the advanced 
boys do cost for their education* Tar more l^iaif boys in lower classes, 
4 ^ind that the cost 4 of tho ^different classes of qvery setool must be takcL. 
beforo the matter cap be decided, oln my letter t<3 Mr. Atkinson, No. 
o61o, dated 16th January. 1872, on the question of schooling fees, this 
i&ct was discussed in all its bearings, and the exceeding difficulty of exactly 
apportioning the 1 cost of the ‘education of pupils of tho several elaisis 
wa4 pointed out. In scSme schools, masters teach bv Subjects and not bv 
classes, and consequently their salaries would be‘distributed ovc- tho 
classes they teach. In English, sciioois, almost without exception the 
pundits teach several classes. Ag^ip,°in some large l ’'Schools tne head¬ 
master s timens chiefly employed in seeing, that other piasters do their 
did*, m shewing .them how to teach, In, preserving discipline, and ir 
conducting correspondence w^th parents, managers, und in financial 

STr-? 8 - la !& e . Hch ° o1 ‘there is . .mcli business besides 

tuition to be got through. This requires time*and time meaus money. 
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The expcndrturc on buildmg, on furniture, and on repairs are as h®aw 
for little as for big boys, so that the division of the average cost per 
head in any one school is not so wide of the mark as mighfat first be 

The division of the expense in praportfon to thp feo is another 
plan. But it will be .found that in English schools the Managers, who- 
ther Missionaries, Native gentlemen, or other#, with singular unanimity, 
do not exact the fees in any class aacording to tho sakry^of the master 
of that class, with an average distribution/or contingent expenses. 
Almost invariably the tee in Alio lower chftes is^greater than that which 
would result irom*such a calculation. Tho nunRyuiis little boys instructed 
. by teachers on smalj salaries pay* for tho few advanced pupils instructed* 
b^ teachers on high shlarics. In nlany schools there is • a uniform fee, 
and complaints have not arisen, as the father of a little bqy looks for¬ 
ward to the time when his son wilt bo big ; and if lie pays,too much 
nowj. ho will pay too little afterwards. Parent^ also may havo boys 
In different parts of the school, and then tho cost*pei*hos^l is equalized. 

•On the .whole, tef take the average cost per head is in accordance 
with general usage, and is {he onj^ feasible plan until detsfUod. anti well- 
considerpd instructions aro issued providing souio other* system of 
estimating tho cost of instruction.. The qucsticgi l>F*fues is still under 
tho consideration of Cfovernment* * • 

Return of Colleges and Schools in operation during ?S (,*years cndirigmilst 
•. March 1871 and 1872. • , 


Colleges aid Scnooi.s foe Geheual 
I sSTitUCXlOH, 


I f *1 ns(itutions «n| No. of J‘ui.il* on 31 st 
31 at MnrcliT March. 


. -* .... - - 

Superior Tnttfucliun (General) 
Government vollogcs 
Aides? 


.Total •...•! 


Unaided 


Total 

Secondary Tiis/Vur/gnt. 

• ptioviTinuent 
| Aided ... a 


llijjlier Class Schools ... 


Total 

Unaided ... 

Total 



133 


8 


2(t0 

• 

551 


>08 


Middle Class Schools ... 

% • 


Total ..? 
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Return of Colleges ana Schools in operation during the gears ending 31 st 
’ March 1871 and 1872.—(Continued.) 


Colleges aid Schools son Genebal 
. Ihstbuctiok. • - 


No. of Institutions on 
Slst March. 


l‘fimary Instruction. 

("Government 
•* Aided ^ 


Lower Class Schools 


Patlisalys 


■ 


c 

Total 


Unaided 


Total 


1871. 


40 

2,152 


1872. 


No. of Pupils on 81st 
March. 


1871. 


20 

618 

1,813 


2,451 


2,198 


f Government 
’ Aided 


§rhoo1s for Girls, includ-I 
ing zenana agencies. 


Unaidod 


Total 


Total 


cTTGovernment 
AidM 

- I Patksalds ... 
Total of Schools ffir r 
* Gonoral Instruction...*} 


Total 

I iftiaideij ... 

L t * T<5tal 


1 

287 


288 


288 


828 

3,814 


4,172 


4,172 


Special Instruction. 
Mndrassas, Government ... * ... 

Law, ditto 

Engineering, ditto 

Meaicino, English ditto 

e 

• Total in Spocial dollcges 

Medicino, Bengali, Government 
Medicine, Hindustani, Ghvcrjment ... l 
School of Art, Government * c ... t 

Total Special Schools 

Total of' Spccialtlnstruction 

» NeBMAL Schools 
For Matters and MistretSes. 
wovenpnont ... 

Aided o ... c ... . 


Unaided 


Total 


■Total 


Total of Qovernrfcnt and Aided Schools 
«' Unaiiiftd Sohoq^a ... 


*<? 


Gbaud Toxal * 


13 


£0 


28 

12 


40 




10^018 


13,069 


2 

297 


599 


45 


341 


305 
•2.238 
1,813 


4,350 


10,908 


15,204 


0 1.557 
69,018 


01,175 


01,175 

■ 


' 70 

0,799 


0,809 


0,809 


25,159 

135,404 


100,503 


100,663 


12 


173 

613 

iqa 

219 


1,138 


250 

84 

72 


412 


15 


*20 

15 


*4l 


40 


„ <M28 
"a" 


4,228 


42 


4,412 

10,909 


15,321 1 

.i’-' 


1,550 


1,344 

397 


1-.741 


1,741 


1872. 


.680 

1§,277 

45,910 


64,779 


147,887 


212,606 


118 

8,040 


3,158 


'l,30O 


9,618 


24,553 

92,240 

Ji5,916 


102,714 


169,939 


332,653 


114 

8S 

247 


1,043 


838 

118 

76 


630 


1,573 


a 1,417 


1,863 


14 


103,854 


103,804 


1,807 


160,140 

169,953 


out 


vrheBngUsh and Vendor Deportment, o! the P.tna norm«d*ho 0 l are hers counted a. making 
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The total number of pupils under iuatructidfi Las increased in 
the year ending 31st March 1872 by 2,286 r and the schools themselves 
by 184. This slight increase is cLiefly due to the advance of primary 
instruction. As the 'number of unaided schools *was not.reported in 
1871, no comparison as regards them qjm be made between tlje two 
.years. _ * 

There has beep during the years a decrease of 2 colleges and 87 
undergraduate^. The decrease in $o number of gpnerar colleges is 
owing to the abolition of'the Chittagong small college, and the omission 
of the name of* the Calcutta Madtassa faonf the tact of its having no 
undergraduate pbpils. It appears that when .tile Mussulmans havo a 
college exclusively their own, they will not attend it. The reduction of, 
87*uncfergraduates is* the outcome of* several increases and diminutions; 
the colleges which havo suffered most redaction being thoso of Bcrhain- 
pur and Kishncighar under Governutent, and the Cathedral Missionary 
Collie. The numbers in each college will bo shown furthor bn. Tho 
Unaided colleges of Sorampur and the Calcutta MUrtiqiere havo this yea$ 
beeiAidded teethe roll; ‘the former has 29 and tho latter 7 undergraduates. 
The Doveton College was tdhiporarily closed' in 1871, and ljas i»t yet 
been re-^pened. The small *numbb£ of pupils in the soveral classes made 
it financially inconvenient to conthiuo tho collego. r^jjliis was precisely 
the reason why the third and fdUrth year classes of tl» Burhampur 
College were suppressed, becaiiso almost as much e>«e*iso was incurred 
for tlie three pupils in % caeh class as, if thero had been thirty. Iu botl* 
cases the closin^of clones is to bo regretted, but ill both tho samo every¬ 
day influence prevailed ; the classes did nolj»jviy. Government does not' 
expect its collego classes to pay, but after many years of labor and ex¬ 
pense, it docs expect a populous district to senjl up more than 6 students 
to^two classes, and if tho district will not or cannot send up more 
students than these, it cannot have high college classes. This subject 
will be again noticed in speaking of colleges. , 

The Government English schools of tfio higher and middlo class 
are now 61 in number, and ^contain 11,184 JmpHs. Tho schools are in 
number tho samo as in 1871, *but their jiujiils haver increased by 344. 
There is an increase of pupils both in *the higher *and middle schools, 
but by the conversion o^ tho Collinga Mussalman school from a higher 
to a middlo schodl, the higher class Government schools aro reduced i 
and the middle class schools*raised in number by one. There is a 
falling*off ki aided English instruction, foi; liiglfor seliobls>aro less by 
2 schools and 579 pupihj; aided English middle schools have diminished 
schools and 2,042 pupils. Tho Jesuit is a diminution of 76 
English schools anfi 2,621 pupils. The floods in districts near the Ganges 
and tjie .prevalent sickness account for part of the loss. Moreover, 

, small aided schools fregu^htly cftllajpso and rise again in adjacent 
villages,*but by tbd order prohibiting fresh* grants tho latter portion of 
the process has a be3n suppressed tor part of tllb year, .and this fact 
Recounts fifc thcr remainder of # tlle loss? • • • 

# 'The vernacular middlo schopls Jfehow ft, small increase of schools 
aril! pupils* in Government institutions* and for grant-in-aid schoois a 
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slight decrease. Primary schools show, on the whole, an increase of 251 
BPlTnnla and « 604 pupils. The reduction of - Government primary 
schools from 46 in 1871 to 20 in 1872 is due to the fact that m 1873 
Dr. Fallchi .reckoned the pathsalas under him as Government schools, 
and this year they were entered under the head of Pathsalas. Girls 
schools and zenanas show an increase Of 11 schools and 1,289 pupils; 
this inereasqis chiefly du<f to zenana agencies. 

Institutions, FOB Special INSTRUCTION.— Tho lajv institutions 
‘ have been reduced” by one college ancf 77 pupils, owing to the abolition 
of the classes at Chittagong and a induction of numbers in several other 
colleges. The MadrassSas of Hooghly and Calcutta bftvo fallen off by 

c 59 pupils. . ° 

The Engineering College has increased by 13 pupils, and the Medi¬ 
cal College liy 28 in its English classes, by 80 in its • Bengali, and 
by 34 in fts Hindustani class." The lecture-rooms -are now much 
too small for the accommodation of the classes, and the vernacular 
passes from overcrowding cannot receive the full benefit of their 
instruction, sirfee the majority cannot take notes'bf the lectures, and are 
unahld to seer distinctly the experiments add illustrations. It is difficult 
to keep a idensely-crowded audiencV quiotj when it is unable to hear 
properly. If tlay-dasses cannot be well taught, the efficiency of its 
pupils and the reputation of the ‘college must eventually suffer. Hence 
new lecture-rooms* are essential. The" Calcutta School of Arts has 
mefeased by 4 ptipils. The normal, schools show a gain of ono school 
and of 112 pupils ; the 1 Government institutions shown less of one school, 
hut a gam of 73 pupils ; and. tJjo aided schools* a gain of three schools and 

39 pupils. The Government school abolished was tho Calcutta normal 
class attached to tho Bcthuno sehhol. 

The unaided normal school is that supported by Babu Kcs^ub 
Chtuulcr Sen and his friends. .. 

Puns.—The foe receipt^ amount to Its. 7,46,348, against Its. 7,4i,939 
ih 1870-71. Tho increase is,. Its. d;,4Q9, or a little more than £ per cent. 

Of the total income from, fees, B&. 4,12,'‘555 were received in Govern¬ 
ment and Its. 3,3<f,7Qf8 in aided institutions. 

Tho actual expenditure from, fees was only Its. 7,23,695; tho 
difference between this sum and the*sum actually received in fees, viz., 
Its. 22,653, rejh-bsents. tho surplus foe income obtained in several 
Government institutiqns in which tho fees arc more than sufficient to meet 
tlie entire charges, and cbnsequently yield a surplus revenue to the State. 

« « -»Vtt 

Fee Receipts during the last Jive years. 


QOYiaxwxs axd Aided Ixsimmoxe. 


Amount realiacd* ... • 

lu.retpe per cent, per annum on the cifllecUona ijt 
the previous your... ... ... . 


1870-71.' 

1S71-72. 

lie. 

Be. 

7.41.089 

7|40.84t 

o 

* ;69 

.1-65 
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Monthly Gran/s-in-aid newly awarded, augnattigil*reduced, ami 
abolished in 1871-72. 


Schoolotfor Boys 


Schools for Girls 


Schools for Ifyys 


Schools for Girls 


Cuss ox Institutions. 


Schools for Boys 
Schools/or Girls 


Schools for Boys 


s s 

Grants nlwly awarded. 

, C English s ..a Midd]^ clflbs ... 

*."r—* .-{S:-;!?::: 

• t Middle class ... 
* • 1 Lower cluss ... 


Grants augmented. 
( English 

( 'Vernacular 


* Grants reduced. 


I ITinhor class ... 

Middle class •... 
i Middlo class «... 
( 1 ower class 


r _ . (C.dlcRO .... 

(■English * ... < lllglvcr class ... 
... < • I Middlo class ... 

»• f SSfJir ::: 


Grants abolished. 
( Engliali 

V. Vernacular 


SUMMABT OF THE ABOVE. 


V I Lower class 

( Middle class 
Lowcf class 


{ ITiglicr class 
Middle cluss 
( Middle class 
) Loner class 
I Middle class 
vLowcr class. 

TotiJ 


Grants nnwlg n\\|irdcd4 
Grants uugincnted... 


^Grants reduced 
Grams abolished 

t 


Total « .f. 




Anjount of* 
Grant, por 
uiensciu. 


Ks. A. P. 
341 0 0 
210. 0 0 
sir o o 


G71 0 0 



to 8 0 


100 0 o 

• 41 0 0 
202 0 0 

79 P 0 
29 O (f 
61 0 6 

• 6 8 O- 


571 8 0 


73 0 0 
521 0 0 
291 0 0 
42 8 0 
213 O 0 
33 0 0 


1,203 8 


671 0 0 
40 8 0 


711 8 0 

\T?x7r* 

1JS03 8 O 


1(P75* 0* 0 


PjfTcrcnc^ of “Total 


■ 


90 1,063 B q 
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Spfcihl Grants sanctioned ds Domtwns, 


.K.. 

i 

• 

f • 

Cubs or Institutions. 

4 

Number of 
Institu¬ 
tions. 

Amount of 
Grants 
sanctioned. 

» 

’ | 
School* for Boys e j 

€ , 

English ... Middle class ... 

VerntoulM .'..{““S : 

0 P « 

■ 

Us. A. P. 
600 0 0 
60‘0 0 
420 0 0 


• 

* 1 

. t 

0 11 

1,0700 0 


Expenditure.— The following 6 table shows the distribution of the 
expenditure, of the Educational pejfarfcment in the Lower Provinces of 
Bengal., The expenditure is divided into general and special. The 
term special has a wider scope than that of technical. The cost of 
direction and jnspfectien are added to the gener^J expenditure, antj that 
of mjidrassas and normal schools to pe special. Madrassas give 
instruction & the Arabic languago apd in .Muhammadan law; criminal, 
civil, and 'ceremonial. Normal schools prepare teachers for general 
schools. ' * ( t • 

f • f 1 • * 1 * u 

Tlicso institutions give special instruction, afld therefore fallunder 
tho c head of Inhibitions for special instruction. The Sanskrit College 
follows the University Course, and is counted c r,s general. In every 
.system of arrangement tee always arise cases which” are difficult of 
.classification, and the Sanskrit and Arabic colleges are examples. 
The Medical College and schopls, with a cost to Government of 
Its. 1,48,916, are entered in the list, though by the budget arrangement 
they are included under the head of Medical service, and not under 
that of Education. 
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Abstract of the distribution of Expenditure during VtZe year 1871-72. 

General Instruction. 


• 


EXPK N-DITlfRE 

'—far 

totsl 

i 

SOURCE OF OHARQB. 

From 

t , 

Fbou Local Funds. 

'•& a ,3 

o.~-a • 

’ s i 

II 

P V 

ft 


Imperial 

Funds. 

s 

.Fern snd 
Fiues. 

9 

! Other 
j Ciocal 
Sources. 

i__* 

Totsl. * 

s^l si 

3 - E-s 

O «A PsO 

H 

• 

SUFXUNTXNDXlOM. 

Direction ... ... ... ... 

• JBs. 

40 >15 

Bs. 

«v 

Bs. 

Bs. 

40,445 

2,64,850 

• 

. 1-67 

9 8-49 

Insp^tion* ... ... •,, 4 ... 

2.6-1,850 

IBP1S3I 



Total of Superintendence 

3.’4,2(45 

mmm 



3,14,205 

10 05 

• 


■hmih|UJ 


Superior Instruction. 
Government Colleges'allihated to the Uni¬ 
versity in Arts 

Private Colleges, Aided, affiliated to the 
University in Arts ... ... ... i 

2,07,413 

23,801 

9 

80,598 

20,767 

38,467 

• 

68,29^ 

• 

1,10,055 

•0,057 

• 

3,26,498 

1,02,858 

9*88 

3 30* 

Total of £up0tfor Education" ...1 

^2,31,2 J4 


00,747 ' 

1,08,112 

4,20,366 

mm 

Secondary - Instruction for Boys. • 
Higher Claes , English. 
Government Schools ... ... ... 

• • 

1,73,957 , 

2,03,17 7 

23,110 

69,05) 

0 

2,211 

2,62,080 

££6.696 

•ypjtao 

* / 

4,00,553 

1,89,240 

► • 

• 

1,00,410 

6,82,468 

13*38 

Private Schools, Aided ... ... 

Middle Class. * 

Governmimt Schools ... ... 

Private Schools, Aided ... ... ... 

61,5U0 . 

• 

2,51,931 

77g693 

33,369 

1,65,395 

8-05 

347 
2*81 , 

Total for Second|py Instruction ... 

6,19, iOO 

4,81,531 

3,47, 7/H 

» 8,32,310 

13,81.710 

44 71 * 

Primary Instruction. • 

Government Schools ... ... 

Private Schools, Aided ... 

Pathsal&s ... ... ... ... 

3,770 

31,310 

92,710 

12,fli»7 

*2,606 

• 

18,060 

15,506 

L 430 

r 30,1*73 
58,013 

4,2«>0 

62.810 

1,50.752 

0-13 ■ 
2-03 

4 78 

Total for Primary Instruction 

• 

1,23,356 

64,0 S3 

31,472 

89,115 

2,17,771 

001 

Instruction for £emalhs. 
Government School* ... 

Private Schools, Aided ... ... 

10,109 

60,532 

795 

12,874 

, 8(1,763 

795 
1,0#,637 

10,00 t 
1,03,160 

0 36 

5 23 

Total for Female Instruction 

70,61^ 

,13,660 

, 80^763 

1,03,432 

1,74,073 

6 50 

Scholarships, Government, tenable in 
Colleges. 

Senior ... ... ... ... 

• 

22,277 

• 

..4. 

. ' 

• 

» 

» 

22,277 

41,3<*5 

2,802 

8,90* 
42,710 
* S.H71 

341 


Junior ... # ... ... ... 

Sanskrit... * ... ... ... ... 

41,305 

2,392 

• 8,997 
42,710 4 

a . 



mm 

^ Tenable in ScSools. 

Jlmor (English) .. ... 

Vernacular (Hcngali & Hindustani) 

•s 

• 

• • 




• 


Scholarships endowed, tenuble in Colleges 
» a m in Schools 


0*171 1 
• 197 

f 6,671 

197 

0-21 

0*(»U 

144 


^^TgH^orlScholarships ... • 

1,18,325 

.• 

6,808 

6,^18 

1,25, lOJ 

*4*00 

t09 Miscellaneous.* 

Grant for the Calcutta School Book Society 
and Vernacular Literature Society 

Ditto Kdiftatian Gazette... 

8,070 
^ 3,<M'0 

f lft759 1 
1,8jAl 
8,036 

11,332 

•,396 


t 


8,0ft 

3,1810 

1,7311 

1,821 

8,038 

•* 11,332 
H&‘>3 

. ~ 





Ditto encouragement for useful publications 
xJitto petty repairs, Ac., of btf|pol iJuildffigs 
Ditto Service Babels ... • 

Expenditure on Schools aboliafed during 
the year ... ... # 





• 

• .ft. 


0 06 

>91 . 

a.... 

« 



Sftndries*’ ... 

• 

\9 . 

4,107 

4,107 

0 *30 

^ ..•. 

40,01^ 

*.. 

“ 4,107 

4,107 

44.121 

1-04 

• Total for General Instruction ... 

. m 

14,83.276 

9,84,611 

6,79,733 

12,34,244 

-A- 

20,88,619 

86-61 ’ 
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Abstract of thectetribution of Expenditure during the year 1871 

1 . Special Instiujction. 


-72. 


BODBOB OF CfiABOB. 


Gotbbxhbht Collegbs, r 
Special. t 

Afllliatf*l to the University in Medicine ... 
Ditto in Law 

l>itto in Engineering 

Uoybehhext Madbassas. 

Hooghly ... • ... t . 

Calcutta -r. 

dbvxBXMXHT Schools. 

Special. « 

^Schools of Medicine... - ... 

Bengali Department. Medical College ... 
Uindnatani do., do. * do. 

Hohoo! *f Art ( ... 

Bormal Scho<\« for Hosiers and Mistresses 
Pbivath Schools, Aided. 

Specie '■ 

normal Softools for Masters and Mistresses 

, Total of Special In^ti uction ... 

. Scholarships, GovBfmcEWT. 

Special, 

Arabia , c „ ... ... 

Medical ... ... ... 

* Engineering ... < .. 

Tot^J 

Total for Special Instruction 
Total for Generul Instruction 
(}rand Total * 


■ 


EXPENDITURE 


-a 

c 

a> 

a, 

1 .? 


Its. 


From Local Funds. 


Fees and 
Fines. 


I 

i Other 
T Local 
Sources. 


05,990 

1,1/9 

21,009 

< 

12,325 


21,492 

31,434 

19,200 

1,19,358'] 


12,637 

3,35,494 


4,885 

18,104 

3,279 


Jozies 

3,111,762 

14,62,275 


18,14,037 


lt>. 

16,150 

26,419 

8,808 

137 
606 ; 


Bs. 


6,139 


6,279 

.45 

4,658 


2,651 


69,184 


16,6i7 


23,074 


69.184 ! 
6,51,611 


23,074 


7^3,695 


5,79,733 


6^2,807 


Total. 


Hs. 


16,150 

26,419 

8,808 

8,276 
' 506 


9,279 

I'fi 

588 

4,566 


19,578 


92,258 


153 . 
S-lcf 

PC * 

<o X 

PI? 


Ks. 


1,12,140 

27,868 

30,417 

6,276 

12,830 


30,771, 
31,623 
* 19,788 

1,23,924 


32,215 

4,27,752 


4,885 

18,104 

8,279 


92,258 


l c 2,3»,244 


26,268 


4,54,020 


26,86,519 


13,26,602 31,40,639 


■a 

44 

a 


*1 

It 

(L, 


Bs. 


3-68 
■- -73 
■97 

•20 

•43 


101 

1-02 

•63 

397 


1-02 


13-66 


•16 

•57 

•10 


.J4-49 


86-51 


100-00 


We see that thp total expenditure on education was Rs. 31,40,539, 
of which sum Grovoihimcict provided Rs. 18,14,037 ; endowment, sub¬ 
scriptions, and other local sources, Rs. 6,02,807 ; and fees and flues, 
Rs. 7,23,695, besides Rs. 22 ( G53, the profit* in the self-supporting 
Government schools. . c * 

With r e ^P ec t .to the above 'sums, Government paid for general 
.education Rs. 14,52,271), and for special Rs. 3,61,762. The lees for general 
‘■instruction amounted to R^. 6,54,511 and for special to R^.f>9,184. 
The subscriptions for general education were Rs. 5,79,’. <>3, and H'" n 
special educat ion Rs. 1 23,074. These figures show that at present special 
instruction draws forth from the public about one-tenth part only of 
tho fees paid for general education; iiiore "than half, the special fees aro 
paid for instruction ip laiV.‘ Direction and inspection take 10 per cent. 
o£ the expenditure, colleges . 13, schools for secondary instruc¬ 
tion 44$,• and primary instruction only 7 per cent. This painfully small 
qupta of 7 per cent, for the education of the masses shows that the people 
*at large are still insensible of the advantage of education. Girls’ schools 
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have 5£ per cent., scholarships 4 per cent., and miscellaneous items 1 per 
cent., making in all 85 4 per cent, for general education. The remaining 
144 per cent, is expended on special education, an 1 of this>amount 
the Medical College and its two vernacular schools "take up 5 - 6^per cent., 
engineering 1 per cent., and law only 15J annits per Its. 100. formal 
schools receive 5 per cent., and scholarships about 13 annas per Its. 100. 

A considerable portion of the sum spcnttm inspection end normal 
schoQls is virtually due to primary instruction, for witljput inspection 
teachers are irregular iu attendance, and their schools in consequence are 
inefficient. Normal schools are required to# tr!tin teachers for primary 
schools. But etqp if 8 out of the 15 per cei\£. %pcut on inspection and 
normal schools be considered as spent on primary education, the total 
sum wtmld be utterly insufficient. •Government, out of .the 18 lakhs for 
education, spends but one and a .quarter directly on primary schools. 
This is an inequality which requires correction: • • 

'jfhe very nature of the grant-in-aul system prohibited Government 
torn" spending much* where the local effort was bftt little. The charge# 
for 4nspectioq (Its. 2,&4,850) cover tlio salaries and travelling expenses 
of 6 Inspectors and of 84 \)eput,y Inspectors, and the office establish¬ 
ment of the Inspectors. * *' / 


Statistics of Inspectors of Schools'in the Loxcer fPfSiinces of Bengal. 


• 

Inbfbctob®* Division 1 . 

• 

Salary drawn 
during 1871*72. 

Travelling, Ac., 
drawn (luring 
1*71-72. - 

Ks“Ah.*P. 
7*J* JO 0 
1,303 U 4 

1,033 4 4 

• f 781 13 0 

1,538 4* 0 

1,777 3 0 

Olllee establish¬ 
ment. Guilin- 
KeilPiCH »te , 
drawn during 
• 1*71-73. 

Km. As. V/ 

2, *01 12 3 

•3,710 10 1 

2,370 0 0 

3,510 1 3 

3, M0 4 H 

1,300 0 0 

Total of CHargei^ 

• Ha. As. P~' 
21,507 0 :r 

10,100 8 0 

4 4 

10,547 1 3 3 

10,0*4 H 11 

11,337 3 0 

Central Division ... 

South-Kiist Division ... 

South-West Division ... ... 

North-hast Division 

North-West Division ... 

Nu^h Central Division 

• • Total 

• 

its. As. P. 

■ 18,000 0 0 

14,lf>0 6 4 

15,000 0 0 

•12,250 0 0 

12,0<K) 0 0 

8.350 0 0 

70,769 6 4 

7,o30 10 8 

10,.70 13 0 

103,075 12 0 


sratistics m of Deputy Inspectors. 


Burdwan Division 
Presidency tt 
Knjshuliyo „ 
Coocli llehar M 
Dacca „ 

Chittagong .. 
Patna ,, 

Hlmugulpur „ 
Origan „ 

Chula Nagpur,, • 
Astam „ 


_ 

-Sr— — 

19 

# 

1 23,700 

0 

0 

10,401 

2 

ts 

" 550 

0 

0 

34,711 

2 

0 


15 

1n,G»iO 

<h 

0 

B.ftiS 

10 

« 

327 

0 

0 

2*,235 

10 

6 


21 

22,330 

0 

0 

12,057 

2 

0 

3*0 

8 

0 

36,370 

10 

9 


2 

i.ii% 

0 

0 

*05 

8 

0 

24 

0 

0 

2,00 4 

8 

0 

.... * ». 

8 

3 

11,"24 
3,491 

it 

0 

0 

4,5 43 
2,3** 

I 4 

II 

0 

It 

1,1 14 

• «H3 

16 

8 

6 

n 

17,412 
0,10 4 

3 

2 

u 

Si 


• * 

9,592 

0 

11 

2,553 

• 5 

0 

1,210 

0 

ii 

13,300 

12 

10 


3 

5,:#i 

3,3"0 

0 

0 

1,51*7 

n 

3 

70f 

3 

0 

7,050 

10 

0 

. 

3 

0 

0 

1,00* 

,0 

m 

72 

m> 

u 

6,010 

0 

0 

t-T 

2 

2,100 

0 

0 

14 'du 

’7 

0 

48 

0 

» 

3,2 17 

7 

0 

— 

4 

6,236 

0 

0 

2,12 4 

14 

3 

182 

0 

<> 

7,543 

4 

% 

Total 

- 

8* 

100,847 

4 

11 f 49,200 

0 

1 

6,030 

10 


Ml,17 4 

8 

• 

11 


Salaries of 0 Inspectors 
Travelling allowance of ditto... 
‘Office figtablishraont, &c\ditto... 
Salaries of 111 Deputy •ditto... 
Travelling allowances of dllta... 
Peons ana. Contingencies 


• • 


• • ... 

... • 


Total 


IIS. 

70,7»9 
7,039 
ltJ,»70 
1,00,9-17 
19.290 
' 6,030 


6 

10 

12 

1 

9 

10 . 


4 

8 

0 

11 

9 

3 


2,01.860 


• Inclusive of tlie s*lsi^*of the Jdint-Tnspectcir. 
t Travelling of the Inspector wag not drawn during the 


year. 
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The following"tables show the fees and attendance in-Government 
and*aided colleges, and the number of pupils at the end of the official 
years. 

The x G©vernmenrt of Bengal having desired' that the contingent 
charges of Government* colleges having collegiate schools attached 
should be equally divided between the two institutions, instead of being 
distributed mainly according to the number of pupils in each, as was 
the practice in,forpier years, tfio expenditure in the table appears greater 
for colleges and less for collegiate schools than* would otherwise be the 
case. The tables of ejfpevditure ■in. Inspectors' returns were drawn 
up before the issue of £hq late orders, and* could not r be altered. This 
change in the plan of'distributing Contingent charges is the reason of 
the difference between the returns of higher schedls as shown by the 
Director and those furnished by thp Inspectors. Colleges cost more 
and collegiate schools less by Its. 16,099. 


c Statement of Expenditure in the Government and 1 Aided Colleges-for t 
• . 0 General Education. .• . 

L • - 


- * - — r 

I 

V 

**■ t 

• 2f» 

S 2 

O Ol 

P5 > 

- - -- -m— - - 

• « • 

Expenditure in 1671-72. o 

■ 

Cost per annum of 
BACH STUDENT. 

CoifiiiGiq/GxiriBAL. V. 

c> ^ • 

3* 

eS 

5 o 

. o 

• 

From 

Imperial 

Fuujls. 

From 
*Fees, Ku- 
dowment, 
&c„ 

e 

<9 

Total. 

From 

Impe¬ 

rial 

Funds. 

From k 
Fees, 
&e. 

Total. 

t • 








\ 

• •• 

Ha. 

Ha. c 

Re. 

He. 

Be. 

Be. 

• OOTXBNUXiri. f 






Presidency College 


« 60,901 

60,528 

1,11,420 

152* 

1261 

279 

SenBkrit College 

26 

14,565 

1,681 

18,146 

580 


620 

Hooghly College ... 

138 


48,228 

40,228 

... 

,, 335 

335 

Dace* College ... 


30,224 

e,«i4 

36,838 

293 

64 

“ 867 

Kriahnaghur College ... ^... 

, 106 

. 20JT55 

0,020 

35,776 

283 

67 

340 

Berhampur College 

* 33 

30,797 

' 1,957 

32,754 

933 

59 

902 

Fetos College ... r ...' 

75 

> 31,339 

4,841 

36,180 

■ 

64* 

482 

Gowhatti High School 

12 

*4,744 

* 

446 # 

a 5,190 


37 

432 

1 Cuttack High School M j.. 

• 

21 

6,118 

810 

c • 

6$68 

■ 

40 

28? 

• * Totfa c... 

912 

2,07,443 

1,19,055 

32,6498 

227 

131 

,368 

t . 








c Aided. t 

« 



• 


-juv 

* V .4 

St. larier’a College, Calontte ^ ... 

30 


14,172 

17,7^2 

120^ 

472 

69& 

Free Chorelf College „ 

122 

6,620 

18,920 

22,440 

45 

139 

, 18* 

General Aaaembly’a College, Celcntta 

70 

► V°°c 

ad,02£ 

16,22^ 

81^425 

60 

171 

b 231 % 

Cathedral Mieaion College „ 

• 100 

mm 

24,225 

72 

242 

314 

London Mission College, Bhowanipnr 

40 

• 3,281 

#. t 

11,715 

14,998 

o 82 

, 292 

374 

• Total ... 


j 23,801 

O70.057 

1,02,853 

0 ’ L 6»i 

218j 


• • Grand Total 

1,974 

* V 

( 1,98,112 

4,20,360 

181* 

a 165* 

837*' 
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Statement of Attendance in the Government andJ&tfted Colleges for 

General Education. 


OoLtiazi, Oinut, 

Monthly 


Fee. 

1888.* 

1868. 

1870.* 



Government. • 

Presidency College.,.* ... . ... 

Sanskrit College ... ... 

Hooghly College ... , ... •... 

Dacca College ... ... ... 

Krishnaghur College * . ... 

Berhampur College 

Patna College ... ... 

Calcutta Madrassa ... ..? » 

Gowhatti Sohool ... ... 

Cuttack School ... 

• Total 

a Aided. 

St. Xavier’s College, Calciftta 

PTC^lhurch College, „ 

General Assembly'sDollege ,, *, ..., 

Cathedral Mission College, ,, 

Loudon Missipn College, Bhowanipur ... 

a 

• * Total 

Grand Totfl 

• Unaided College. 

Serampur ... ... ... ... 

La Murtiniere ... ... 

Be. 

12.0 

50 

. 6-0 
6-0 

• 6-0 
6« 
S.n 
0.8, 
3-0' 
3^ 

§ 

' 282 

27 

• 162 

120 
83 
71 
46 
8 

2 

a 

• 

* 342 
36 

- *134 

138 
m 106 
"67 
60 

3 

8 

16 

» a 

887 

28 

144 

117 

127 

66 

66 

1 

16' 

22 

■ 

406 

26 

162 

112 

110 

41 

84 

O 

17 

22 

443 
33 
143 
103 
• 90 

31 

• 79* f 

0 

9 

10 


• 820 

* 018 

t>73 

* 075 

93<r 

6-0 

6-0 

6-0 

W 6-0 
6-0 

40 

97 

102- 

128 

43 

ST 
90a 
100 
. 172 

43 

32 
• 103 
86' 
148 
44 

36 

120 

62 

131 

• . 45 

ifr 

89 

• 93 

33 


410 

446 

413 

1,?S6 

' 384 

357 

•'•"A- 

1,230 

1.3638 

a 

i,#«r 

« 

• 


..... 0 

• 

• 

* 28 a 

7. 


-- " ~ • - -- 

The Presidency College contained •n.the monthly average 39# 
students, cost Government Its. 60,901, and raised ift fees Its. 50,528, the 
total charge for the year being Rs. 1,11,429.. Hence the yearly cost 
pef head to Government was Rs. 1524 and to the students Its. 
1264, bei«g in all Rs. 279. Comparing these figures with those for 
othef colleges, it is seen that the Presidency College contains three 
times as many students as Hoogjily, four times as many as Dacca olr 
Krishnagliur, five times as fhany its i*atna. and’inore than ten times as 
many as Berhampur or the Sanscrit College. •Reckoning tho cost 
per head .to Government, the Presidency College was tho cheapest and 
Berhampur the mosP expensive: eq^h student in Berhampur cost 
Government yearly Tits. 932^ qr six times the ajnounfc *of each student* 
in the Presidency. At the enu of tho year 1871, Berhampur had only 
three students in each of the third and fourth yea! classes, and Aras accorth- 
ingl yclos ed for those glasses. If tho schools of Moorshedabad* an# 

nSttlUB zillas had supplied the BerKampur College with fairly 
numerous set of pupils, the reduction of tho establishment wpuld not 
have#ta]fen place, but Government cannot keep up expensive college 
• establishment forypany \nsar5, >tfien* thp people will not avail themselves 
of the advantage %f # high instructTon, Tho*tbird and fourth year classes 
at Krishnaghur. numbered 12 and .7 students in March last. Both 
these* colleges have been established !wentj years. Though Berham- 
# pur*is so much more expensive per hJad Jhan the Presidency College, 

—0 - 1 -#» — -«-_ a _ 

* Incluaire of 4 out-atndenta. 
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vet its total cosfwas. only as 2 to 7 at the Presidency. This shows 
howgreatlv $ie number on the roll influences the cost per head. The 
numbAi of students at JSt. Xavier’s College was 80, and the total cost 
of the instruction of cich was Us. .592. The cheapest of the aided 
colleges both to Government and in total cost was the Free Church 
Institution, whose students 6ost per head iis. 184 each in all. It is 
also the largest, as mig^t have been anticipated from the fact of its 
being the cheapest per head. ' 

Colleges rcfn Special Education. — Law Schools^— The number 
of students attending tbo law classes w»^ 56& on the 3JLst March 1872, 
against 643 on the same date last year, showing a .decrease of 77 
r students. The following table gives ttyB number of students on the 31st 
March 1872, the average number c monthly on .the roll, the foe, the 
expenditure, and the excess or deficiency of the fee receipts over or 
below expenditure:— „ 


Statement of Attendance and Expenditure in the Government Law Schools. 


( 

\ p 

Law Clabsbs. 

• o 

r ( 

” jT 1 *"" 

Sg 

« 

r-T ai 
•o tf 
« £ 


Bxfbbditubb IB l^fI-72. 

Cost per annu a 

OF BACH SzUOUNT. 

© © . 

‘© 

© 

** * 

e- ad 
£ 
s is 

e « 
o «, 

‘3” 

«V 

© > 

se 

a v 

d ° 

i 

PH 

‘1 

a 

1 

Bfx 

s 

•i 

‘I' 

8 * 
ph 

Total. 

•a 

1 . 
m 

¥ 

H 

Total. 

■s-2 

Sag 

o'Sa 

®jsa 

e-sf 

g.frS 

■8 s f 
■as 3 

p 

< 


« «- 

• Pa. 

Bi. 

c 

Its. 

Rs. 

Pa. 

Hs. ' 

Ba. 

Ba. 

Ba. 

Presidency College ... 

270 

c 291 

io S 

C 

13,404 

13,404 

... 

46 

46 

16,360 


Hooghly College 

60 

68 

5 

. A 

2,996 

2,906 

... 

611 

611 

639 


Dacca College ... 

7fl 

72 

6 


2,307 

2,307 

... 

32 

82 

2,238 


Kialinnghur College... 

36 

42 

6 


2,400 

2,400 

... 

67; 

67 

338 


Bcrhampur College ... 

<20 

28 

< 6 

721 

1,647 

2,368 

261 

681 

84 


721 

Patna Collego 

80 

80 


****** • 

8,400 

2,400 

... 

30 

30 

3,046 


Cuttack School 

J9 

8 

6 

t 470 

606 

084 

80 

63 

123 


479 

Gowhatti School 

7 

« C 12 

*6 

209 

760 

c 

1,009 

202 

632 

84 


249 

Total ... 

Excess of fee receipts' 
over expenditures. 

1-—— 

*6*0 

}... 

391 

« 

t.. ( 

• 

1,410 

c 

26,419 

r 

27,868 

* 

21 

44} 

47 

22,620 

21,171 

1.44T 


line table shows that from the law departments takr-- 'T&gerfcr 
Government derived during the year a profit of >ho less a sum than 
JtS; ^1,171. Last year the profit from the same source was Rs, 14,525. 
ibis increase is due to the reductioir of«sahiries of the law professors rn. 
the 1 residency College, F l»ich aloud yielded a surplus of Rs; 16,260. 
Ihe motussil.colleges,‘with the exception of Berhdmpur, Cuttack, and 
Uowhattij had each a surplus varying frtnn Rs. 300 to Rs. 3,000. The 
total average cost ot a laV stucfent.was" Rs. 37, against Rs. 51 of the 
yeaf preceding. • 7 ° 
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Medical College .—The steady progress of flits Medical College is 
indicated by the following statement compiled from Dr. Smith’s report:— 


• 

Year 

1887-68. 

a 

• 

Yesr 

1869-70. 

r-—— W 

* 

Year 

l» 1870-71. 

| 

. Year 
1871-72. 

• 

tJjfDIS-GlADUAT* Or.AU— 

• 


• 

• 


At commencement of 8esaitfn ... 

233 


273 

sn 

388 

At end of Session .. , ... 

„ HP 

■a 


219 

247 

Of the above the following were pay etudente* 

* 

K 

mm 


• 

At commencement of fieuion ... 

•* 141 



249 

. 308, i 

£t end of Session «. t> 

86 

I 66 


169 

183 

Bissau Lickktiati aid Apotjikcaby 

ClASSF.— * 

At commencenjent of Sesiion ... 

• 

304 • 

337- 

1 

853* 

• 443 

608 

At end of Session 

190 

181 

283 

266 

339 

HiSDsfrAirr Class— • 

■ At eommeneement of Session 

18S 

183 


135 

160* 

At eud of Session ... • ... 

• V 

118 



• 84 

118 





1 • _ 

I • 


• • 


The two pronfineut facts of this list are, first, the rapid extension of 
the college; and, sectyully, the ^luntapy or con^nilsoly removal before 
the epd of any year’bf more than one-third of tho students *who are 
present at its beginning. « • , 

Concerning the greatest portion of those ron\pva!s during tho year 
under report the Principal writes:— • • 

“Of the 508 students of the Beiiffhlrclasses 172 left tho College, 
and of these 130 were struck off the^olls for neglect of study, want of 
progress, unauthorized absence, and the like; sand there were 3 deaths.” 

• Dr. Smith makes the following comments on tho progress of tho 
Medical College fts shown by tho above statistics:— 

These statistics prove‘beyond Moubt that this *chool is annually and steadily 
increasing in popularity, activity. and^Iscfftlncss f indeed, that it is now one of the 
largest schools of medicine in the world. Thus, in the Grant Medical College of 
Bombay, I find that for the year 1870-71 thgro werwin art 223 students, i.e. little 
moro than, one-fifth of our present number^ 

Formerly, when this# College was fiiat started, there used to.be two European 
officers connected with "it—tho Superintendent and his assistant; now wo have 121 
Professors and 6 Native teachers? • • # 

The school from its foundation has turned out 4^1' stib-ossistjw^surgeons, 50 
hospital apprentices, and 1,086 native doctors. • 

The endowments of tjje College at tho present timo nmount to Rs. 14 , 200 , 
J]>Ose 1 »?s^’'.’ 4 -Hospital to Rs. 98,033-13-7,—giving a total of Rs. f.l2,233-16-7. 

^ This yea^a total vf 8 0 students of all classes pasted their’ final ezamyiation, 
against 103, 59, 63, and 55 in tho four preceding 3 'ears. • * 

9 f these 80, 60 are qualified fo act as independent medical practitioners; the 
•46mflinirtg 20 may S^rcgardqji as useful atsisjants. 

Durllig the yea%under report the t 6 talnumbe»of our paying students was 611 
(out of 1,046), against 6 I t, 392, 340, and*iy7 in the four preceding years. Of these 
611, 308 wese of tjfe English class, ]£0 of Vernacular Licentiate, and 123 of* tho 
^Native Apothecary class. • * • * 

m Eleven years ago, the paying students <Jnly qumbered 31, against 611 now.. The 
rtfte of payAient is Its. 5 a mouth ami Its. 15*eutrauce fee. * 
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Statement of Attendance and,'Expenditure. 



Bengali Clasar ... 


The School OF Art. —The School of Art contained, at the* close of 
the official year, 76 students, a larger number tii^n any former return 
had shown.' 0(i this number 61 were* Hindus, 6 Muhammadans, 6 
Euriisians, and 3 Europeans. They were chiefly drawn from the lower 
section of the middle classes of society. , 

The Principal represent* .that the School of Art has now outgrown 
its small building and limited scale of establishment. 

His Excellency the .Governor-General expressed himself as “ex¬ 
ceedingly struck with the great merit of the work of several students of 
the School of Art. There was some work, both in respect to wood¬ 
engraving, lithography, painting, and drawing executed in the school, 
which would be a credit to any institution of the satno class in any 
part of England-.” , * . 

The illustrations«prodf!ced by pupils of the school for Dr. Fayrer’s 
great work on the Thanatophidia «of India are gpoken of in terms of 
t liigh praise by Jlie Saturday litelew, the A&ienaum, »tho Lancet , the 
Medical GazettCj tfie Edinburgh Medical Journal, and other periodicals. 

The Satifrday Review, generally so chary of praise, says* “No more 
beautiful specimens of snake life exist than the Indian cobra and viper, 
and never have #e seen their beauty of form and colour depilSSh: wi<^ 

irPftninv fviitil nnrl al-lil n■»-» in 1 nlhn .irln aK t-A 


impossible to speak in exaggerated taring. *^Th<jjre are plates off specie 
besides three of structural % a»d oilier details, and wci have never seen 
any representations of smaller objeelS equal to them In combined faithful¬ 
ness of derail and artistic effect. • *The "interest attaching .t6 them is 
greatly enhanced bv the ftict. th(|t tiicy* are all the work of native 
students of the Government Sfchopl of A*-t in Calcutta.” 
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The fee of the School of Art is one Bnpee a month. The expendi¬ 
ture during the year 1871-72 was Rs. 19,788,- of which Rs. 19,20QGere 
paid by Government, and Rs. 588. by fees, &c. The total aniurtU cost 
of each pupil was Rs/430, of which Rs. 417 were paid by Government. 

Government Madrasas. —It was noticed in last year’s report 
that a Committee had been appointed by Government in*l&70 to suggest 
measures of reform for the madrasas at Calcutta and Hooglily, but it 
could not submit this report in tljp year 1J370-71. The "report was 
received subsequently, and its recommendations are being carried out. 

As compared with the previous year, tl» numbers of scholars have 
fallen in both institutions, especially at Calcutta. * 


Statement of Attendant* and Expenditure. 



From an enquiry concerning tlie»distri«!ts freart which the students 
come who attend the b^oghly and Calcutta Madrasas, it appears that there 
are no students at all froifi the Proviftfies of Behar and. £)rissa, none from a 
Hie long valley of Assam ^in*l its surrounding hills, none from the 
Cooeh Beliak division, and^none froih the populous MussaJsif^n districts 
of the Rajshahi division. There aro not ten from the districts of the 
Hurdi-Vif and Presidency divisions, including Calcutta.* These divisions 
delude Nu?Wea and Jessore where Mussulmans term a majority of 4ho 
population. Units only come from tho districts of the Dacca* division 
andkfrotfi Tipperqh. The twiqadrasas are the schools of tho districts 
of j^oakhali andjChittaSong. It is *a unit ter worthy of the investi¬ 
gation of Government, how it lumens that these two exclusive and 
expensive *instit&tions are avoiled Ity the Mussulman^of" 40j>ut of*tho 
54 districts' of Bengal, and Sre jpojiular only in the extreme eastern 
’djptncts of Noakhali and Chit^gcmg. . • * < 
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Normal Schools. —The expenditure on the higher and lower 
classes of Government normal schools for schoolmasters is shown in 
the a&s^mpanying table :— 


Nobkal Tbamixo SdkooLS. 

« 


Higher Clan. 
Hooghly, Vernacular ... c r 
r Calcutta, Vernacular 
Dacca, vernacular 
Patna, English 
Patna. Vernacular 
Cuttack, Pundit Department . 


Pubna, Vernacular 
JMymensing, Vernacular 
'Chittagong, Vernacular* 


Lower Close. 


Burdwan m ... m 

Midnapur V 

Jcssore ... *. 

# ili'rfiumpur 
Dinajpur ... 

Kajsl)ahi 
Rangpur *" 

Dacca, for mistresses 
Rangamalya ... 

Oya 

Muzufferput ... ... 

Chapra 

Bhagalpur 

Purnea 

t'ultuok, Guru Department 

/Juwlmtti 

Howgnng 

Sibsngar 

Chira Punji ... ...i 


Total a.. 

. • 

Grand Total • ... 


Expbxditvbb, 1871-72. 



e'1.738 
6,036 
6,732 
1,404 
848 
3,162 
2,019 
2,767 
2,677 • 
1362 
. 6,643 
* 1,394 
1,013 
1,307 
4,200 


57,343 


1,19,366 


6,668 
, 8.172 
* 6,425 
6,288 
6.084 
6,336 
6,742 
1,404 
848 
3,162 
2,019 
2,767 
2,677 
1,302 
6,643 
1,441 
1,013 
1,307 
4,270 


4,668 1,23,924, 



NormSNschools* of* all kinds, (Government and aided, were 41, and 
contained 1,853 students, and cost Rs. 1,31,995. There was one 

J_ 1 _ 1 _ _*a1. 1 a _*1_ • *n _ • _ i* j?*j • 1 mi n_ Mx _ < 


tained 436 students, and cost Gowrnjaent Rs. 12,637, or Rs.- 3$*pGf 
head. The total cost pep head* was® Rs. 125 in Government? schools, 
and Rs. 85. > in aided schools. The divisions of” Cooch Beliar ana 

_ * * r 


• Average daily attendance. tf w , 1 

t The Patna and Cuttack normal schools consist of two departments, an upper* and a 
lower. Thu two departments are considAod Jo form one school in the entries of the number or 
Government normal schools. 
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Chota Nagpur have not yet been supplied With* Government normal 
schools, Bajshahi has five normal schools, Ritna four, Burdwan luid 
Dacca three, Bhagulpur and Chittagong two each, Calcutta, t typ' Presi¬ 
dency, and Orissa, one" each. Of the fourteen aided hormal schools, three 
are in Bhagulpur and in Assam, two in Cooch Behar, fyad one each in 
six divisions, and nonq in the divisions of Bnrdwan, Dacca, Chittagong, 
and Patna. , , 

The numbgr of normal schools has been' reduced .by the abolition 
of the normal school’for’female teachers at Calcutta in January last. 

The numbea of students*who leave the fiormal schools without 
finishing their co\u*se, and without obtaining certificates, is very lirge. 
Some of the most promising pupils of the higher schools have • been ' 
obliged", by the necessity of providing for the wants of their families, to 
leave school and accept subordinate posts. Three years is a long 
space of time for a course when a mad has to provide for cl’ildyen and 
for a wife or wives. 

Hence, in the larger schools, the number of students furnished to* 
schools is twice as large "as the number of certificates issued^ In Behar 
English is, taught in the normal school, but in Bengal Englim has *beon 
prohibited* on the»ground ’that if* the students knew that language 
they would not continue to work op appointment of Ns. 15 a month ; 
while without a knowledge of "that language situation! - of * higher 
amouifb than Bs. 15 are few in number and difficult to oBtain. % 

The welfare of tlje country demands teacheys willing to servo on 
a low salary. Hence, the somewhat selfish policy of denying English 
practically prevents normal school students* from running away. If 
English were taught, normal school jmpils would not serve without 
a great increase of pay. By a denial of English a comparatively high 
order of mental cultivation is available, which is very useful in our 
schools, bit whiclins out of place and altogether without appreciation 
in out subordinate courts of law and in ordinary trade •in the mofussil. 
We clip the wings of our young eagles,in or^er to stop their flight to* 
higher regions than those fttr \yhfbh they, are "intended. No change 
would be so popular as the introduction of Engl^h into our normal 
schools. .On the introduction of English we could reduce, or perhaps 
abolish, stipends, which are now tk<^ heaviest item of expense in a 
normal school, but we could not, supply "good teachers tb* schools at the 
present rates. • t , ^ 

The normal schools arts all vernacular, except that at Patna, which 
teaches English as well as Hindi and Hindustani. The Requirements of 
jjphar a Ve s >.Jiffergnt from those of Bengal, that 9 system good "for one 
is bad for the other.* , * * 

'jihe ..higher class of normal schools in Bengal Proper contains the 
bwgei* schools at Calcutta,tHooglfly, "Dacca, and the smaller schools at 
Patna, Mymensing,*and Chittagong, syrl the ptnfdit department at Cuttack. 
The coprse for these schools ^during the present year is aS follows— 

COURSE fir 1872. « 

. Third,Year'8 % Ones. 

Bengali.—Jibancharita Meglmadbadha Kavya Bacon’s Essays, by Bam 
Kamala ; and Kavya Niraay, by It. JM. Bhattaebarya. 
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Composition.—Bengali’Essay writing. - 

History.—History of England, by Bhudev; and “ The Constitution of 
' England,” by Rajknmar Sarbadhikari. 

Geography and Astronomy.—Physical Geography, by Rajendra Lai; Use 
• of the Globes/- by G. C. Banerji, 1st and 2nd Chapters. 

Popular Astronomy—explanations of the causes of Day 
and Night, of the Reasons, and of th? Eclipses of the Sun 
, and. Moon. < r . . 

Mathematics.—Euclid—first four books, the 6th, and the first 21 pro¬ 
positions^ r of f i;he 11th book, with deductions ; Arithmetic 
(whole) /^Algebra, as iq the’second year?s r course, with the 
addition of Quadratic Equations, Proportion, Progression, 
C( mbination, and Birtomial Theorem ; Nature ana Use'of 
Logarithms; Trigonometry—Definitions, Trigonometrical 
Ratios, and Formulas involving two Angles. 

Surveying.—Practical Surveying by the Chain and Compass ; Mensura- 
* tion of ."Planes, Surfaces, and Solids / and Plotting. 

Natural Philosophy.—Easy Problems (not involving Trigonometrical 
' operations) on the Lavra of °Motion, Mechanical Powers, 
Centre of Gravity, Flo’ating Bodies, and Specific.Gravity. 
Natural Science.’—Human Physiology by Rajkrisna; or Chemistry. 

Art of Teaching.—G. 0. Banerji’s Book, and Bhufiev Mukherji’s Book; 
c . Lectures and Practice in the Model Schools. 

•• 

. , , Second Year's Class. P 1 

Bengali.—Dliarman^ti Sadiibbabasataka; Basantasena; Kavya Nirnay, 
from page 127 to the end. 

Composition.—Bengali Essay writing. 

History and Political Economy.—Charitamanjuri, by K. P. Ray; Poli¬ 
tical Economy, by Rajkrishna; and* Constitution of 
. England. * , , 

Geography.—Revision qf Political GtjograpJiy; Physical Geography, by 
Rajendralal, first half; and Use of the Globes, chapters 
I and^ll. c « 

Mathematics.—Euclid—first four books, with deductions. Arithmetic * 
t (\vhole) ; Algebrar-^Greatest Common. Measure, Least 

Common* Multiple, Fractions, Involution and Evolutiori, 
.“■v. Square aqd Cube Rodts, Surds, and Simple apd Quadratic 
Equations. * 

Surveying.—Pmctical Surveying by the Chain tod Compass ; JJfensura- 
. t tion of (Planes, Surfaces, and Plotting; . 

Natural* Philosophy.—Prakritio Bigyan, parts I and II., by Bhudev 
Mukherji. - 

Art of Teaching.—G. C. BanerjPs Book; Practice in the Model School 

** i. 

. First Year's Class. 

Bengali.—Sakuntala, by VMyasag^r ^Bahjya Bastu, first part, by 4-khya 
c * Kumar (Appentiix c exceptqd) ; Mittra Bilap, by-Rajkrislyid 

Mukherji; Kavya Nirnay, by L. M. Bhattacharya, from 
pa^es 63'to 126, 3rd Edition. 
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Composition.—Bengali Essay writing. 

History.—History of India, by Nilmani. 

Geography.—Political Geography, Physical, by Badhika Prasanna; 
and Map-drawing. 

Mathematics.—The first two books of Euclid, with deductions; Arith¬ 
metic (whole) ; and Algebra, firs^ four rules. 

Surveying and Mensuration.—Practical Surveying by Chain and Compass; 

Mensuration—Plotting *of Plane^Surfaceo. 

Natural Philosophy, by Bkudev Mukherji, part I; and by Mahendra 
Nath Bhattacharya. • * t 

Natural Science.—Lessons on Objects. », s 

Art of Teaching.—G.,‘C. BanerjiVBook, the first fourteen chapter^ and ' 
• * chapters III. and IV. flf Appendix. 

Notice was given that greaf importance would* bo attached to 
the subject of surveying. • 

m It* was originally.intended that science should <be a distinctive point 
in the course of the higher normal schools, and thd. teachers sent from 
normal schools’were first’called teachers of science, and weje intended 
for employment for English schools. They had, however, but little 
knowledge of science, and that little could not be used, because the courso 
of English schools wa$ opposed to science, It is difficult, ifjnot impossi¬ 
ble, to.^each in schools, subjects which are not recognised, in colleges. 

By a few modifications in their establishment, normal schools m.Vy 
become the most feasibk* means of training teacher.!, who, besides the art 
of teaching, shall know the^ rudiments of sciertce, and be able to give 
practical instruction in drawing, surveying* ahd engineering. 

The tables in the appendix (drawn out district by district, and 
summarised for divisions and for the wholo of the Lower Provinces) 
divide schools into the groups of boys’ schools, higher, middle, and 
primary, nfcrmal schools, and girls’ schools. Each group is divided into 
the heads of Government, Aidod, and Unaiddd Schools. With respect, 
to Government and aided .schools, 'information is given, in each 
table concerning (a) tho number of schools ;%b) the jiumber of teachers; 
(c) the receipts from (1) fees and fineo, (2) *Govefnment grant, and 
(3) subscriptions and .endowments ;‘Jd) the total expenditure, which 
usually is nearly the samehs the receipts; (e) the number of pupils on 
the 31st March 1872; (f) tHe daily attendance during (he year then 
ending; (g) - the cost to Government of each pupil , J (ft) the-rotal cost of 
each pupil. Unaided schools frequently sent in imperfect statistics. They 
of$en refused to say anything concerning their finances, and in primary 
.ihcligenous scllbols they frequently could not tell the average attend¬ 
ance^ as they kept no records. Imperfect statistics only wern thus 
avfyUfcle/ and with omissions in aj) directions it was impossible with any 
satisfaction to dra,w out total expenditdre. „Fpr example, one Inspector 
reports 544 unaided ^schools in a district under *his inspection; tho 
number of ^pupijs in these schools oq the 31st March was 7,103; 
y8t tho only further inform&tlbn ^ie could collect was that one 
School* had, raised Rs. 10-8 iij.fees %nd* Rs. 98-8 in local contH-. 
butions, and that 20 boys were in average attendance. It would be 
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absurd to enter thesfe figures as any indication of the finances or 
attendance of 544 schooled 

From the summaries of statistics for divisions we are able to draw 
out the following results:— 

Higher Glass Schools. —Government schools of this class are 
distributed district by district, and in consequence we find 7 such 
schools in each of tne Kurd wan and Rajshahi Commissioners, 6 in 
Dacca and Assam, 5 iU Patna/4 each in, Calcutta, 4he Presidency, 
and Bhaugulpur, 3 each in Chittagong, Orissa', and Chota Nagpur. 

( The aided higher, schobls are most ifnequally distributed, but they 
show where tlie demand for education is the greatest. There are 37' 
aided and 10 unaided higher schools 'in the Bunjwan division; %7 aided 
and 10 unaided higher schools in the Presidency division; 14 unaicfed 
schools, biR not 1 aided schoql irf Calcutta, aids in 'the metropolis 
being refused to higher schools. 

Then occurs a vast gap, for only 4 aided and 4 unaided Schools 
c are in the Rsyshahi division, and 1 in the Coqch Behar division; the 
Rajah’s school in the yu/m-independent territory of Coofeh Behar is not 
included. In the remaining divisions t the distribution of higher 
schools is as follows:—In Dacca division, 5 aided afid 6 unaided higher 
schools,; in c ChUtag*»gj 1 unaided ;„ in Patna, 1 aided aud 2 unaided; 
in Bhagulpur, 1 aided; in Orissa none, either aided or unaided; in 
( CISota Nagpur and Assam, one aided school in each division, and none 
• unaided. The public money spent on the §3 higher Government 
schools, with 10,282 pupils, was Rs. 1,90,056, and on the 78 aided 
schools, with 8,112 pupils,"whs Rs. 51,590. 

The 4 Government schools jof Calcutta and the 7 of the Rajshahi 
divisions took up in till between Rs. 29,000 and Rs. 30,000 for 
each division; the 5 in the Patna division received in all Rs. 28,435 ; 
the 4 in the Presidency division, the 6 in the Dacca division, and 
.the 6 in the Assam division, received abq,ut Its. 18,000 for each 
division; the 4 schools,in Bhagulpuf, Rs. J 1,500; the 7 in Burdwan, 
Rs. 10,000; the 3 schools in Orissa «and the 3 in Chittagong, about 
Rs. 9,200 for eacii division; and the 3 schools in Chota Nagpur, 
excluding Singbhum, Rs. 7,700c Government money is- spent in 
grants-iu-aid tq these schools in sf hiost unequal manner; tho divisions of 
Burdwan and the Presidency receiving c Rs. 21,400 and Rs. 18,700; 
Rujshahi/'iis. 3,180;. Cooch Behar, Rs. 2,380; Dacci^ Rs. 2,190; 
Assam, 11s. 1,200 ; Patiia, Rs. 1,080, Bhagulpur and Chota Nagpur, 
Its. 1 930 and Rs. 450; and Chittagong, Orissa, and Calcutta, nothing. 
The,total sums spent by Government on higher scjtools m the several 
divisions are Rs. 37,000 in the Presidency, between Rs. 30,000 and 
11s. 33,000 in Burdwan and Rajshahi, between e Rs. 29>,'008.. 4 and 
Rs. 30,000 in Calcutta and Patna, R*.^20,00(Piu Dacca, Its. 19,0(30 in 
Assam, between Rs. ..10,01)0* and Ita. 12,000 in Ckitfagong and Bhagul- 
pur, less than Jts. 10,000 in Qjdssa and Chota Nagpur, and Its. 2,380 
in Coocll Behar. • 4 ~ • . 

. • Middle Class Schoods.— Th<? qiiddle class schools, English and 
vernacular, have been grouped’togetheV this year, regard being had 
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more to the extent of their routine of studjl than to the fact of the 
English language being taught or not taugtt. The course of sjrtfdy 
prescribed for the highest classes of these schools has been already given. 
The middle class schools fill the limits between higher and primary schools; 
the best of them being equal to higher schools, and the wo.rst being, not 
better than primary schools. The Lower Provinces have 1,658 middle 
schools known to the department, of which ,222 lire Government schools, 
1,240 aided, and 196 unaided. The Government middle schools are only 
one-sixth the number “of the aided schools, while the unaided schools 
are fewer than the Government schools. • Government has but 9 
middle class English schools. • The fallowing is^lhe distribution of 5 * the 
middle schools among the several divisions:—Dacca, Rajshahi, and the 
Prasidaicy stand at the head; Dacca has 328 schools and 15,184 
pupils; Bajshahi has 299 schools and 11,150 pupils; and the Presidency 
has 308 schools and 16,525 pupils. At tlfis point it wide gdp of hearly 200 
schools, occurs, and then are found Patna with 105 schools and 4,868 
pupils’;* Chittagong with 87 schools and 3,122 pujpls; Orissa with 64 
schools and 2,708 pupils*; Assam with 53 schools and 2,547 pupils; ami 
Bhagulpur frith 41 schools add 1,597 pupils. At the end* are f8und 
Calcutta with 22 schools aM 3,820 pupils, and Cooch Behar with 14 
schools and 500 pupils. § • 

The total sum fc^)dnt by Government in each of the divisions 
on middle schools for boys is as follows:—Burdwan, Rs. 64,000; in 
the Presidency, Rs. 60,000; in Rajshahi, Us. 50,000; and in Dacca, 
Rs. 44,000. After tfife gap noticed above,, then follow Calcutta 
taking up Rs. 20,000; Patna, Rs. 19,200and Chittagong, Orissa, 
Assam, and Chota Nagpur, each taking up between Rs. 11,500 and 
Rs. 13,000; Bhagulpur takes up Rs. 9,600; and .Cooch Behar Rs. 4,100. 
The average cost per head to Government yearly, according to tho 
number on the roll* is Rs. 7-6-4 for 12,642 pupils in Government 
schools, and Rs. 6-0-4 for 57,452 pupils in /tided schools. The total 
cost per head is Rs. 11-22-1 in Government schools', and Rs. 16-3-3 in * 
aided schools. The reason why the*' total cpst i& less in Government 
schools than in aided schools is, ’that the propqrtioA pf English schools 
is much larger in the total of aided ’schools than in tho total of 
Government schools, arid English schqols take higher fees than verna¬ 
cular schools. * , , * , * ’ 

It is to be regretted that the division betweep the ’English and 
vernacular schbols of the middle class was this .year suppressed! 

Primary Schools. —Primary boys’ schools are divided into the four 
hesds of Government, Aided, Government Pathsalas, and Unaided! Tho 
20 Government lower class schools, with 586 pupils, are usually.found 
in places where Government established schools, because no one else would 
Many of 2hese schools were* established before the five-rupee 
■ pathsalas XVere opened. They cost As # 9-3-1 pei*head yearly. They are 
found in the fouf Oommissionerships of the Presidency) Rajshahi, 
D^cca, and Orissa The lower schqols are 618 in number, 

aim contain 18,277 pupils. The majority of them are circle schoojs 
and t aided missionary schools, flhe pathsalas consist of day schools 
receiving Rs. 5 a month, and night schools paid apeordipg to number. 
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Pathsalas are practuiaIR Government schools. On the 31st March 
th«j^were 1,801 m nnnFber, and contained 45,702 pupils, and cost 
Government Rs. 92,11 1 out of a total of Re. 1,49?445. Hencf 
the average cost to Government of each pathsala.was Rs. 51-0-6! 
The, difference between this sum and Rs. 60 a month is due to the 
cheaper cost tff night schools than of day schools, to cuttings of stipends 
and to new anpomtnftmts during the year.' On every runee of 
expenditure on these schpols Government pays 10''*nnas, and the ^people 
6 annas. Probably something is given in the shape of foocl and 

clothing, which is not reg$arly brought,, to account; but yet there is 
reason to fear that wkenever Government takes up a village school the 
people diminish their Contributions. - Children to <tlie‘number of 45 702 

Z ™ n°n°n ? « fe ^ Rs * 42 ' 506 > and in subscriptions Rs.ol4,fo6^ 

or Rs. 56,000 in all. Hence th§ average payments were Rs 31 
in each school, and Rs. 1* dor each boy. ft is to be oWved 
that the pathsala_system is at present chiefly found in the divisions 
of Burdwan, the Presidency, Rajshahi, and Onsstt. The total sum spent 
l'i Sh!i r ° ment on ^ nmar y education was R%. 1,28.355 4 a little oror 

Girls’ Schools.— Among 344° girls’' schools 6 on the Inspectors’ 

B *° 2 Y d t r P? vern Pi e “ t > 297 *ided, and 45 Laided! 
The two Government schools are the expensive Bethune School nnd the 
sihool in the khasi Hills. The former cost Government during the 
year Rs. 9,793, .and the latter *Rs. 316. The 297 aided schools are 
?.e*y ’^equally scattered over the country and foflow the distribu- 

ind n ir-°i 8 ^ 8e , coad . a yy education. The number of schools 
and pupils in the several divisiqns are in 

School, and orphanages for girls 


Bnrdwnn 

The Presidency 

Calcutta* 

Rajsliahi 

Cooch Behac 

Dacca 

Chittagong 

Patna 

Dhagttfpur 

Oriraa c 

Chota Nagpur ^ 


... 42 
... 54 
.. 110 
.. SO 
.. 4 

.. 19 

:: { 

.. a 

... a 

., o 1 
.. 16, 

26/ C 


s. 


The' unaided girls’ sfchools which sent in returns are i*n 


1,336 

1,831 

2,584 

635’ 

61 

376 

6 

. 30 

37 
1,024 
31 

-211. 


8,040 


Pupils. 


» Bnrdwan • ... 

The Presidency a 
Calcutta ... * 

* Usjshahi 
Daoea ... 

Patna 

Chota N sgpOr 

9™*» 


• a 

f 


2 Schools 

8 :: 

a M 

P Sehool * 
1 School «. 
_ ® 

46 


89 Pupils. 
r> 420 1 

738 ;; 

84 » 

36 . c 

S • 

18 % ” 


1,360 


Xhs ssnanas taught by one female tocher are eouuted as ons sehodl. 


( 






The sum spent in tlieyear on tie 297 aictd schools was fie. 6M31, 
rhieh sum ns. 33,5,38 was. spent in Calcutm, less than Rs. 10,000 in 
etch of the divisions.of Bnrdwan, tie Presidency, Rajshjlii, Dacca, 
Orissa, and Assam; less than Bs. 1,(100 in Cooci fieiar, fytna, 
Bhaguipur, and Ghota Nagpur; and less tnan Be. 100 irf Chittagong. 

lie table of statistics, district by district, excludes tie expendi¬ 
ture on colleges for inspection and direction, as tier are supposed 
to belong to v wider cprclo tian'tie district or'division in which 
they are situated. The expenditure on evejy J100,000 of tie popu¬ 
lation contaua dome exceptional items, and die most educated, and 
some of the least fated district} rise in tie* scale of expenditure; 
ti| foper because «f tie extent pf education, and tie latter because 
of tie comparative sparseness of population. For example, tie 
education of every lakh of tie populatjpn costs in Hoaghlys—tie best 
educated district of Bengal—lis. 4,144, but it rises to Ik 6,305 
ajd Ri, 5,024 in tbo Khasi Gills and in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. § 
The districts may ip thus arranged according to tie expenditure on 
every lakh ef tie population. • 
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Table thawing the sum sfant by Government during the year 1871-72 in 
ehch Distrust and Division on Schools of all kinds for every 100 000 
of the population: . 5 


Dist riots gsritH » im« OovssiriiiifT Expivdudu 


Divpiov. 


Bnrdwan Di¬ 
vision ... 


Presidency Di¬ 
vision* 


Hsjuhahi Divi-j 
uon «... 1 

0 - 
ooh Beharl 
Division ... jl 

* « 

cos Divi-l 
ion ... ] 

littagong j 
livision ... J - 


f- Coooh Beharj 
• Division ... 1 


Dncos Divi¬ 
sion 


Chittagong 
Division . 


Patna Division 


IhsRuipnr j 
Division ... j 


OrissaDivision 


Chota Nagpur ( 
Division*... 'j 

* « f K 
* ) U 

AssamDivision 1 


liurdwan 

IBunk.ira. 


TjA 24- Jessore 
PiTBUll- 
nahs. ■ 

H uddea. 

Murshi. Hajahahi 
d(j>ad. 



Julpigori 

Caohar is®. 

Mymensing. 

C Mo& Co “ iU “> 




Gya, 1 
Bhalmbad, 1 
Tirhoot, ^ 
tiaran, and j 
Chumparan. J 

Monghyr \ 

‘ Purnea. 1 


Bhangul- 
I pore. 

C Sonthal Per* 
gtinnahc. 


tack Pooree fislasore Orissa Tri- \ 
butary Me- > 
hale. ) 


Man- Hasaribaghl I 
bhum. Lohardugga IJ 
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A glance at this table shows the following remarkable results l— 
Reckoning by population, the Assam Division has the most money 
spent upon it, every lakh of inhabitants costing Its. 2,584 a year, that 
is, each person cost "6 pence a year for education. Next in order come 
the Presidency and the Burdwan Diviiions: then the Cooch ‘Behar 
Division, and then Eajshahi. All these range within Rs. 1,600 and 
Rs. 2,600 a year, With an expenditure between Its. 1,000 and 
Rs. 750 yearly to ft lakh of people, wo fhid in order the divisions 
of Orissa, Dacca, and Chittagong; between Rs. 750 and Rs. 500 are 
Chota Nagpur and Patnaand lowest on tli6 list,comes Bhagulpur. 

If from the* total cost On education we turti.to the cost of primary t 
education, and consider what is speht on the masses who chiefly atteifd such 
sdfeoolS, we should find an entire re-hrranging of the districts necessary. 

The cost- on every 100,000 of the population tl^en confines 
itself to very small limits. * 

Table •showing the supi spent by Government in th&year 1871-72, in each 
* 'District and Division , on the PniMAitY JSductKfon o/ 1 . 100,000 of the 
population. 



The Preei- I 
denoy ... { 

Calcutta ... . 

. • 

Bajabahi ... | 
Cooch Behar | 


Chittagong 


Bhagulpur ...| 
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The average contribiiion of the State for the primary education 
of evfery lOOjOOO of its p/pulation is Rs. 193, while for their secon- 
dary education it is Rs. 825. This disproportion requires to be 
remedied. Tn England the sum spent by Government "for the primary 
education of eisery 100,000 o# the*population is Rs. 36,810. 

GbVEHNMBNT Minu'JES and Resolutions. —.Four important reso¬ 
lutions of Government concerning education were issued during 
the official year. In September J.871 His Honor enjoined that the 
study of Sanskrit in our schools should be voluntary. The resolution 
was circulated widely by newspapers over the country, but by a mis¬ 
apprehension in the 'jfiducational department as tp 1 the channel of 
1 communication, it was not officially notified to‘ some schools. This 
was corrected in January and enforced by orders directing th«,t the 
circular requiring a knowledge of Sanskrit as a condition of winning 
a Junior Scholarship should be cancelled; that pupils who studied San” 
skrit should make applications stating their desire to do so in writing ; 
‘that it should only be taught in higher schools, and to two, subsequently 
extended to three, classes; that the classes in which it was taught should 
consist of at least 10 boys; and that it khould be erased at once from 
the normal school course. If pecultdr circumstances in certain cases 
rendered a slight modification of these orders desirable, each case would 
be considered on its own merits. ‘ • 

t On the 4£ii of December 1871 two important minutes were 
“issued, one on education in Government schools, aud the other on the 
vernacular languages. . | 

The minute on education in Government schools described the 
circumstances which showed that in certain schools in Behar the 
instruction in history a,nd geography was very superficial, and the 
arithmetic neither so practical nor ready as in native patlisalas; 
and it came to the conclusion that in “our schools,there is too much 
cramming of languages,, and too little useful knowledge taught. 
There must be less of the one and iriore of ‘the other; the language 
cramming must be reduced so mifeli as ‘is necessary to make room 
for the teaching pfe praptical arts.” *It was carefully explained that 
His Honor was far from wishing to discourage the study of philology, 
aud that he would be glad to give, facilities t^ students who really seek 
classical learning for t learning’s sake; fyut he would not force the 
study of oriental or western classics, on all students. In accordance with 
these prinfciples it was directed that— ** 

. In all Government institutions the real vernacular of the country 
* must be efficiently taught. 

‘English being aaoptea as the language of higher ‘instruction in 
these provinces, and being greatly in demand, will be taught as 
much as our means admit. , *. 

No qriental classics will, be coi ppitlsory in Government establishments. 
Sanskrit will nbt be taught m any schools tinless it be in certain 
• “ higher” schools where S hore ^s a genuine d dm and for it. 
Classes for drawing, surveying^and other practical arts vyill be 
opened in all “ higher, schoohv and other schools, where there 
is a suf^cient'demand for practical instruction. 
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As a special concession to Muhammadarl, where there is-a sufficient 
demand to justify the supply, there will ho a. special^plass 
to teach Muhammadans Arabic o^ Persian after their swn 
fashion. No Hindus will be admitted to this c}ass. These 
orders concerning Sanskrit, -surveying, and special schools 
for Muhammadans had previously been issued Separately! 

At tho end of the official year arrangements had been made to 
introduce a study of drawing, surveying, -anti engineering into the 
colleges of Cuttack, Patna, Dacca, and in the Engineering branch of 
the Presidency College. , t • 

The minute»’on vernacular languages pointed out that the verna¬ 
cular school books*in uso in Behar^vere debased* by excessive imports- g 
tiop of words and constructions froqa the Persian and Arabic languages, 
so that they ce/tsed to be in the vernacular of tho country understood 
by men of ordinary intelligence. » . . 

The minute also, applying the term Urdu to designate this medley 
of foreign words and phrases, said that Urdu should bo abolished in all 
the Government schools^ *. 

It also directed that the language used, in Bengali school.books 
should be*the real vernacular language of the people, and the Director 
and Inspectors were held responsible that no book should bo used 
in our schools whioh* was not »in thg real arid genuine ver/iaoular, 
and that lists of such books, examined and approved, should bo 
submitted. m 1 , 

Much correspondence has ensued concerning the measures necessary- 
to introduce into the schools of Bengal a knowledge of useful arts ancf mo¬ 
dern science in the place of dead languages, and to Restrain in our school 
books the use of foreign phrases and of many-worded compounds. 
Tho University, though it gives the option* of examination at the 
Entrance in Greek and Hebrew, which are seldom taken up by students, 
refuses tof examine in modern science, which perhaps might be taken up 
by several candidates. Even if.it were not taken up by any student^ 
science would simply be in the;positic*i of Hebrew find Greek. The attitude 
of the Calcutta University towards the study of modern science is such 
that not one single higher school, Government'or a'dud, throughout the 
whole of Bengal, Behar;and Orissa, has dared to introduce modern science 
into its course of .stud.y, because moddin science is a subject in which , 
the University will not examine* at the Entrance,*and students are afraid 
to jeopardize*'their chance of passihg by giving *inie io #fi)>jects un¬ 
recognised by die University, since failure at the Entrance Examinations 
means exclusion from the professions of law, physic, and cngipeerfng, 
and from the attainment of a good English education. , 

The pedantry which delighted in words of a dozen syllables hfis 
reqfjvfed a check by the good senso of the best authors, but the purism 
which* admits words of Sanskrit ^origin only.into Bengali is in full 
vigor. Our scientifis books aboundwrith neV'coiiyBd words, and each 
author invents hip own nomenclt^ure, <so that glossaries, at'tho end of 
etch book arfe essential. In cbei.disJi’Jr oxygen appears as 1 amlajan , 
the acid former. Thus the e^roV, which was pardonable in Lavoisier 
grdping his way between dar/tness arid dawn, is perpetuated by our 
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Sanskrit purists in the mil light of knowledge. The names of the 
elenjents Doing changed, chemical formulae appear with changed letters, 
unless the unsymmetridul plan is adopted of using the European 
symbols to .describe the elements. 

In trigonometry an attempt has been made to Sanskritize even 
symbols, and 'trigonometrical ratios are rendered by a very clumsy 
notation in which the inflexion of the genitive case is introduced ; for 
example—2 Sine 2 A appears in an equation as 2 (2 A’er Sinjini). 

The worst of this purism is' that it breaks down* utterly when 
applied to such an expression as the angle whose taqgent is A. For 
this expression the European symbol .is adopted r but the Sanskrit 
word is used. r _i r „ 

It appears as “ Pasi A.” , *° e 

Purism has run mad when it insjsts on Sanskritizing half a system 
of notation* thopgh it is obliged to leave the other half in its European 
form, and only semi-translated. Moreover, the noble old Sanskrit pundits 
did not use our modern trigonometrical ratios, and to translate- such 
e an abbreviated expre&ion as the tangent of an %ngle, by ^ords meaning 
the teaching line of an angle, is absurd. An angle cannot be touched by 
a line. It is to be hoped that the Translation Committee will introduce 
some restraint on the excess of devotion to Sanskrit. 

Several f matters g of great, importance were discussed during the 
vear, but decisipn on some of them had not been passed up ts 31st 
e Mai-ch last. „ 

• Among the matters on which action had been taken was the re¬ 
quirement from every candidate for a Government scholarship of a 
knowledge of the “ ordinary 1 and simple language of business of their 
country and race,” and the removal of the condition that a knowledge 
of a classical language should be an essential condition for obtaining 
such a scholarship. 

On the 17th May 1871, in letter No. 1431 to the Director of Public 
Instruction, His Honor th6 Lieutenant-Governor gave the first orders 
on the subject of classical languages.. The letter is as follows:— 

u The Lieutenant-Governor is pleased to cancel the rule submitted 
with your letter EK>.'271G, dated 29th June 1867, and sanctioned by 
Government letter No. 306T, datechlOth August 1867, with effect from 
^January 1870. That rule, whichris now attached as a mote to the end 
of the Junior Scholarship Rules, restricts the grant of Junior Scholar¬ 
ships to thp& candidates, who pass tile University Entrance Examination 
in one of the classical languages, notwithstanding that they may have 
taken a high place in the examination generally, in which a classical 
language is not obligCtory. The effect of the prpsent 'order will be 
that the. scholarships will be given without the restriction according 
to the general result of the University Examination. Student^;vho 
have learned or are learning a classical 0 language, wjll not lose their 
labour, since they can get it up,* and it wul count, with other subjects 
under the University Rules. • « \ • 

“2. * You are requested at*H!Wlo notify the abrogation of thb 
nota published at the end of the Junior Scholarship Rules, to which this 
letter refers. * t * 
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u 3. The Lieutenant-Governor tliinkdl it very essential that no 
scholarship should be given to any student with a view to his proceeding 
to higher education, unless he has a competent knowledge of the use of 
his own vernacular language; and you are requested to submit, for appro¬ 
val, a rule restricting scholarships to cstadidates who,can show, by 
their school certificates or otherwise, that ,$hey can read and write 
with facility and correctness the ordinary and simple language of 
business of thgir country and race.”* * 

The orders of the 17t.h May 1871 were enforced in the letter of 
Government dated 19th July *1871, and the’Dircctor of Public Instruc¬ 
tion was enjoifiod to submit fo$ approval, *q‘an early date, tf rule 
restricting scholarships to candidates who could show by their school 4 
certificates or otherwise that they etmld read and write their vernacular 
language with facility and correctness. As such a certificate could best 
be given by the-University, the Syndicate, on the motibn of the Direc¬ 
tor o£ Public Instruction, seconded by Dr. Murray-Mitchcll, passed the 
following resolution:— *, • 

“That os a part <of the Entrance Examination in’literature, the 
examiner^ ’in the oriental languages shall set a paper containing pas¬ 
sages in t English to be translated into the several vernaculars, the 
passages being selected from a newspaper or other current literature of 
the day.” * ’ • * • • 

This resolution having passed the Faculty of Arts* was sanctioned 
by the Senate on the 29th December 1871. § * 

On the 12tb October His Honor called fop thVdraft rules restrict¬ 
ing the award of scholarships to those who .could read and write their 
vernacular with facility and correctness. Ho thdn took occasion to 
re-affirm the principle that a classical ldnguage, was not to be obligatory 
for Government scholarships. 

On the 4th December 1871 His Honor issued his important minute 
on the vernacular language. The minute was published in the Govern¬ 
ment Gazette, and is repl-inted ih the Appendix. 

Some misunderstanding havidg occurred bt the chan'nel of com¬ 
munication by which the orders concerning tljc stncjjp of Sanskrit and 
Arabic were communicated to sahool^, ahd His Hoiior finding that it had 
not been officially comlnupicated in some instances, enjoined, on the 19th 
January, that all Iitspectorp gliould ’ftiake the order 'fully known in * 
their division, and required a detailed report on the effects of#the orders 
about Sanskrit on the late distribution of scholarships. Tho rbport'was 
to show how many scholarship-winners would have been ineligible under 
the Buie of 27th August 1867. * . • 

On the 5&nd Starch 1872 His Honor directed that Sanskrit sbotUd 
be taught to no more than the two highest classes of any Government 
scfc-»o/T This ordfer however was subsequently slightly modified, and 
Sanskrit* allowed to he taught in’tlujee* classes in certain schools aud on 
certain conditions. * . * 

The following are some othfer makers on which discussion Jiad been 
darned on, but nd orders finally passed :— * 

• On the 18th December 187>, in letter *No. 8769, dated 18t.h Decern* 
ber 1871, the Government of Bengal, in consequence of circumstances 



arising in the.Deoghur school, required measures to be taken for altering 
the mode of appointment0in Government schools, and for extending the 
powers of the Local Committees of Public Instruction. 

The Inspectors of Schools were generally of opinion that the present 
system had worked fairly. Mr. c Clarke showed that if promotion of masters 
were made by the Educational Department, it wotila be from the divi¬ 
sional roll of each Inspector ;* and that promotion by the Local Com¬ 
mittees would always be a Seniority system in each school. • Mr. Woodrow 
was of a similar opinign. He thought that the selection of masters by 
' one man who has no interest in choosing yrong is generally better than 
,the s*election by several*men, some ef whom may hdve private reasons 
for ndt choosing right. In all Local Committees c vrhere matters proceed 
in an easy way, the effect of transferring the power of appointment 
from the department to .the Loqpl Committee would, in his opinion, be 
the gradual promotion of the staff as vacancies occur, and the exclusion 
of young, well-prepared teachers. It would thus be difficult to keep the 
%taff in full efficiency.* 

Mr. H. L. Harrison,'C.S., Officiating inspector of Schools, South- 
West Division, wrote on the 25th M&¥ch 1#72 a note concerning Local 
Committees, from wlii;ih the following is an extract:— 

« o <■ “ ■ \o 

2. My expedience Loth as a member on several occasions of Local Committees of 
PuMic Instruction, and also as Officiating Inspector of Schools in the South-West and 
Central Divisions, has lad me to the conclusion that as at present constituted, such 
Comujittees cannot be looked to for any efficient work, "lire members of the Com¬ 
mittees "are generally gentlemen who are cut off from all participation in, and conse¬ 
quently from all sympathy with; the general organization and proceedings of the 
Educational Department in all its other branches, hehce they know but little, of the 
requirements of the zilla schoel, which is in fact the apex of this organization in each 
district, and are often out of liuraiony with its aspirations. 

3. To remedy this want of harmony and sympathy, and also to relieve the 
Inspectors of Schools of-a great deal of detailed work which they cannot vtfell perform 
from a distance, I*am strongly of opinion tha^Local Committees of. Public Inspec¬ 
tion ought to be converted into District Committees, having a voice in the management 
of all the operations of the 1 department within the*district, and the disposal of many 
details, such as the sqtaction, with the advice of the Deputy Inspector, of the places 
where' pathsalas should be established, the transfer of such pathsalas from one place 
to another, the confirmation of all masterd in aided schoolsuon salaries' not exceeding 
JRs. 50; also the appointments of all English masters iu Government schools up to the 

* same limit, and of all pundits not exceeding Its. J6 ■; also considerable powers in corre¬ 
sponding with the Committees of aided schools, and sanotioning their proposals. 

. O * # * •» * 

6. The advantage whioh*I anticipate from an expansion of the functions of the 
Loot! Committees, £hc bare outline of which I have sketched out, is a great improve¬ 
ment in the interest taken in education by the district officials, anj} a better under¬ 
standing between the teachers iu a district and its administrative staff. I do not 
think it *possible to question the conclusion that at present the relations between tha 
general administration of the counfry ancUita schools and schoolmasters are nq^, as 
dose or intimate as they should be—ait evil vmch a pfirtial decentralization in edu¬ 
cational supervision woul^l renftdjj. On ifee other .hand, by ijjsftving all more impor¬ 
tant matters of'Control and direction, as jrell as the better paid appointments, to tha 
higher officers of*the department, tlifl^EmeciaPnnd comprehensive knoWledgeas well 
as unity in essentials, which is AccessaryJorxlle due development of education as Sa 
whdle, would be preservqj}. I nVed scarcely add that any measure which relieves 
Inspector! of routine work, aud left tlifeui more |ime for inspection, would be in it elf 
a gain. 
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7. A further advantage, and that not the tenet/ whiali I anticipate from such a 
measure is, that the expansion of the functions of thelLocal Committees would afford 
room for the creation of another body to occupy part c\ the ground vacated by mein, 
viz-, a committee of masters of each zilla school to ciVsult about the organization 
and management of the school. At present every aided school and most Government 
sellouts hare attached to them Committees, who have the power of initiating almost 
any proposals regarding the management of the school, such as concerning lees, classes, 
holidays, studies, &c., such proposals requiring, howtver, the continuation of the 
Inspector. The Committee that is supposed to do this .work for the zilla schools is the 
Local Committee of Publiq Instruction, and*I do not think it will be denied that, as 
a whole, its members do it very badly. They have not the tiino or the experience 
requisite for an intelligent appreciation of the pros apd r*ns of the several matters 
of detail laid beforeathein, and generally form a mnchinery«for registering the opinion 
of the head-master. Werg the Local Corjmittee of PuUli* Instruction converteil into 
a Committee for superintending generally the educational operations of the district, 1 
and coiffirming or modifying up to certain limits the proposals of the several school 
Committees, then I would form the schtyil Committee for the zilla schools from tlio 
teaching staff, and give thorn power of managing the fees, discipline, qmnislunents, 
studies, &c., of the school, subject to tlio general control of the District Committee, 
and ultimate control of tlio Inspector and. Director. I am.ooufiilent that they would 
fifcm a’very intelligent Committee, and the increased interest which it would give* 
them in the wording of the school would be greatly conducive to its efficiency. 

Fees,—O n the 31st October 1871 His Honor required a dlireful 
report to.be submitted on the sutqbct of schooling fees. In bis visit to 
the Uirbhum school he found that a fee of Its* 2 per scholar was 
charged in the first class of 24 pifpils hfught by a musky on Its. 150 
per mAisem ; whereas in the 9th class, consisting of 54 pif)>ils, and taught 
by a master on Its. .15 per mensem, a fee of one rupee was levied. • 
It seemed to His»Honor*that the lower classes \yere niade k> pay £og the 
higher, so that not only did the higher* ipstitulion cost more than 
the lower, but a double injustice was done to lower education in making 
it pay for the higher classes in each school. . 

The matter was investigated by the Inspectors of Schools, who all 
conci\rred»in the opiuion that a very high fee in the higher classes of 
English schools was undesirable. It seems, liawcver, that it was not tho 
intention of His Honor to raise tjie .foes gf hjgher education, hut to' 
reduce the fee on low education, so that the rudiments of knowledge may 
be had for little cost everywhere. His Jlonor•notice with commenda¬ 
tion, Babu Bhudev Mujkerji’s letter, from which the following passages 
are extracts:— . * * 

Extract from > a letter from the Inspector of ^Schools, 'Nb?th Central 

Division, to the Director of Public Instruction , No. 21d5, dated 

19lA February, 1862. . • , 

* * • 9 • 

« I n the first place, I beg to observe that fee rates in the different 
clapsejl of a school ought not, iq my humble opiuion, to he regulated^ 
simply ia accordance with tho expenditure required on each class of 
it. In one sense a school may be r^lirded as a unit, the several classes 
of which a*e ngt such parts as mayMjp dealt with qnj£e distinctly by 
tBemselves. The* supervision <5f oniTTiead-master extends over all the 
classes, his cruidanco instructs all the^ subordinate teachers, and 'his 
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competency and sense « duty impart attractiveness to the whole 
school. • I 

“ At the same tim^jf it must be observed that one nnifbrm rate of 
fees cannot- be fairly levied in all the different classes of a school. A 
uniform price ^cannot be charged for articles of unequal value. The 
teaching imparted by thg lower masters in a school is always cheaper. 
There is always a larger supply of such teaching than that of the supe¬ 
rior teachers. „ * „ 

“ There is another reason also why the fee rates in the lower classes 
of a school must be tower than those C charged in the higher classes. 
The means of those who jvant the superior teaching o£ the higher classes 
are greater than the mfeans of those who must be content with the lower 
teaching of the inferior classes of a> school. * * ' , *. 

“ It is thus seen that there are Reasons both for uniformity as well 
as diversity in <dhe fee rates chargeable in the different classes of a 
school. In laying down a correct principle for the determination of fee 
„ratea in the classes t»f a school, it is therefore necessary to give due 
weight to these mutually conflicting considerations. But 0 the difficulty 
of apportioning anything like a mondjr value to the ‘Supervision, 
guidance, and competency of the head-master as they affect the different 
classes, or to tli? teaching of the lower teachers, &c., &c., must necessari¬ 
ly be great.” « ‘ ° ■ 11 

0 f 0 0 0 * 0 0 r> 

0 

“ I would apply the rule thus :-w-I would take the average few rates 
' in the different clasSds of all the aided schools <9f the $ame status in a 
district, and double the' average to fix the feo rates for the different 
classes in the Government school. This I would repeat every third 
year.” o ° 

Previous to the issue of the minute on the 4th December, on 
education in Government schools, His Honor, on the 16th November 
1871, had directed- the Commissioner of Orissa that all Candidates 
for tho police and the Subordinate Civil Service must learn survey¬ 
ing and engineering in® addition* to the ether subjects prescribed for 
their examination one the 23rd November 1872. A Committee also had 
beeti appointed, consisting of Messrs. Syhalch and Bernard, to report on 
the subject of instruction in surveying: thgy Were directed to report 
o upon— *■. ®* ° « 

1st. jThtv system ‘of surveying which should be adopted and taught 
in Bengal. c 1 *' 

2nd. The best manner of teaching it, and the best course of obtain¬ 
ing'teachers. • • 

.» ,3rd. The way St procuring as soon as possible'a oofhpetent staff of. 
surveyors for work which must be at once taken in hand. 

The Committee presented theiv report ori^the 3rd® February. \ They 
recommended that surveying with the® compass, chain»and field-book, and 
also surveying with the plane tabft" should be taught to survey classes. 
The views of 4he Committee «c*freack>pted generally, by Government, 
and on tne 23rd February*1872 tpe rouovving orders Were issued*, to the 
iDd^iartment of Public Iustrufitiqp 
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From R. H. Wilson, Esq., Officiating Under-Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal, to ike Director of Public Instruction,—(No. 698. datedmFort 

William, the 23rd February 1872. J \ 

■ 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No, 582, 
dated 8th February, and in reply to forward to you the'accompanying 
report by Messrs. Sclialch and Bernard pn me course of instruction 
in surveying to be given in the Government colleges and schools, 
as well as the means at present available for carrying out the scheme. ' 

2. The Lieutenant-Governor desires ^lat^rou will report as soon 

as possible whether any of the professors of tliq colleges in the Lpwer 
Provinces are now competent to .“teach surveyhig with the compass, 
clmin,^md field-book, *and also the pso of the theodolite, tho use of 
which, the Lieuteuant-Governor is, of opinion, should be taught to the 
pupils who show .the greatest aptitude for learning tho subject. If any 
professors are so qualified, you should endeavour to arrange for imme¬ 
diately’ opening classes to be taught by them. • 9 

3. To an^ professqj, whose competency to teach is cortified by the 

Deputy Surveyor-General, and for whom a class with a reasonable 
number of pupils can be organized, the Lieutenant-Governor will be 
prepared for the present to allow the increase of salary (IjLs. 50 a month) 
which is proposed in tli» 4th paragraph o£ the report. , . 

4. * You should make it known to the mathematical professors who 

are not already qualified to teach elementary surveying as above ae- i 
scribed, that the ( Lieutenant-Governor is willing tJ give them opportu- ‘ 
nities for passing an examination, under, the ’conditions propoStd in 
paragraph 4 of the report, of which he h6pes that they will avail 
themselves so as to be able to undertake the teaching of classes which 
would bring the monthly increase of Its. 50 to their salary. It is not, 
however, desired that the Mathematical Professor at the Presidency 
College should undertake a surveying class, and it should be understood 
that the addition to the* salary, can only be'given to a professor to, 
whom a class has been assigned. • • • • 

5. His Honor hopes that,‘among the existjng staff, professors 

may be found at least to start classes at oned at Jrfftna, Dacca, and 
Cuttack; and he will* expect the Earliest possible reply upon this 
point. • , * ’*• . • 

6. In the meantime yoif should make arrangements, with the 

Public Works Department (Bengal) for making frwo* engineers,available 
for six months as recomineuded in paragraph 5. At the end^ of 
six months some of the’mathematical professors will, it is hoped,*be 
qualified to carry the classes. When teacher^ are provided, classes 
can be organized on the plan described in paragraphs 5 and 6. All 
prelipiihary steps .should be taken by you aa^joon as you eee»your 
way to providing ajteachef. • * / 

7. Besides the wbove immediate arrangements, you should take 
steps for giving effect to the proposaL^dntained in paragraph 7 for 
inducing zilla schoolmasters to qualify themselves as teachers of 
surveying; and you should report \Vhat masters are willing to quality. 

i * 
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and how you can arrange for their leave being taken with the least 
inconvenience to the interest of the institutions to which they belong. 

8. So also it skor/cl be ascertained whether any other professors 
of the colleges (besides the mathematical professbrs) desire to qualify 
under the inducements offered in paragraph 4. 

9. Orders on the subject of the issue of certificates, as proposed 
in paragraph 8, will bo issued hereafter. 

In obedience to these directions arrangements were at once made 
for opening surveying classes at Dacca, Patna, and Cfittack, and the 
surveying class at Diteca* commenced work 'on the 20th March. The 
others followed shortly afterwards. The Subsequent extension of classes 
'■ for drawing, surveying', and engineering in the principal schools of Lower 
Bengal took place after the close of° the official yfear. - ■ c 

On the 15th March 1872 the Government of Bengal appointed a 
Committee‘consisting of Messrs. •Dam.pier, Bernard, Atkinson, Sutcliffe, 
and Harrison to report on the best manner of reducing the expenditure 
•on schools and collies, and of providing for instruction in practical 
science. The* Committee were engaged on the work at $e end of the 
official year. L 

The Education of MussalmjwSs. —The following letter from the 
Bengal Government* dated the 29th September 1871, was forwarded 
for tlie Opinions of Inspectors of Schodls and Prinfcifials of Colleges ; which 
however were fitot all received till after the close of the official year 

C « 

Froxi+R. II. Wilson , F}sq-, Officiating Under-Secretans/ to the Govern - 
nient of Bengal, to thfi Director of Public Instruction ,— (No. 2973, 
dated Fort William, the 2&th September 1871 .) 

I am directed to forward the enclosed copy of a resolution of the 
Government of India, No. 300, dated 7tli August, on the subject of the 

i iosition with regpect to education of the Muhammadan population of 
ndia, and to request that you will gi\ie your .most attentive consider¬ 
ation to the best means of giving'effect to the views of His Excellency 
the Governor-Genei^il in Council, in which I am to add the Lieutenant- 
Governor fully concurs 1 2nd, * the separate points which seeifi to need- 
consideration are as follows:— c 1 

(a.) The ipyovision of secondary and higher education through 
the medium qf the vernacular, together" with a more systematic re- 
cognition.of Arabic'and Persian literature. With reference to this point, 
the system of vernacular examinations which the University proposes to 
establish will probably render material assistance by inducing boys, both 
Hindoo and Muhanftnadan, to acquire useful knqvfledgfe through their 
own vernacular, instead of acquiring an imperfect knowledge of English 
whicb^-ls of no solid"vantage c to c tkem. This end would Be„ still 
further attained if the tfniveAity eould be°induce^. to raise ihe stand¬ 
ard of their. Entrance Ex&^iinatfoh so as to alloweno boy to matriculate 
unless he succeed in getting l^dflnarka. •„ ° 

(b.) The second point fo?’ consideration is tbe practicability u of 
.appointing Muhammadan teachers In. English schools, whereyor theiy- 
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is a large Muhammadan population. On this snhject the Lieutenant- 
Governor will be glad to learn your views before suggesting hny 
definite course of action. \ 

(c.) It has further to be considered whether exclusively Muham¬ 
madan schools could not be encouraged by grant-in-aid. .And it appears 
to the Lieutenant-Goyernor that as soon as yt vernacular university 
standard has been established by which to test their efficiency, there 
will probably be no great difficulty in the wa'n of such a policy, 

(d.) The next p&int-for consideration, viz., the creation of a ver¬ 
nacular literature for the- Mqjhammadans, is oifb with regard to which 
some difficulties* qiay be felt.* There is, as yoh are aware, already 
a very considerable number of books written and exclusively read by 
Muhammadan Bengalis, but they are not always.of a healthy character, 
and the Lieutenant-Governor will be very glad to receive any practical 
suggestions whioh may occur to you oft tliis subject. • * 

(e.) Paragraph 3 of the resolution of 7th August suggests a 
modification of the ‘University course. His Hdjior desires to learn* 
your views oi\ this subjqpt too. 

Memorandum by E. C. Hayley , Esq., C.S.T., Secretary to tile Go¬ 
vernment of India, Jfome DlpartilUmt ,— (No. 303, dated Simla , the 1th 
August 187 l.j / * 

Order :—Orderld* that a cojfy'of this Resolution he forwifrded to 
the Government of Bengal for information and gmdancd. * 

No. 300.— Extract from the Proceedings of the Government of* 
India, in the Ilor^e Department (Education), under elate Simla , ifa. 1th 
August 1871. • , 

Resolution. —The condition of the Muhammadan population 
of India as regards education has flf late .been frequently pressed 
upon the attention of the Government of India. From statistics recent¬ 
ly submitted to the Governor-General in Council, it is evident that in 
nopa/toftthe country, except perhaps the Noi;th-Western Provinces and 
the Punjab, do the Muhammadarts adequately, or in proportion to the rest 
of the community, avail themselves*of the educational advantages that 
the Government offers. It is ’much to he r^grettefl that so large and 
important a class, possessing a classical literature deplete with works of 
profonnd learning and* great value, *;md counting among its members 
a section specially devoted to,the acquisition and diffusion of knowledge, 
should stand aloof from active co operation with our educational system, 
and should lose the advantages, both material .arfd social, which others 
enjoy. His Excellency in Council believes that secondary and higher 
education conveyed in £he vernaculars and rendered more accessible 
than now, coujded*v*ith a more systematic encouragement and receghi- 
tion of Arabic and Persian literature, would he not o nly ac’cen tjtble 
to tli# Muhammadan community, but^ woulchrnlist the synipalTnes of 
the mow earnest and enlightcUe^ of it^nembers on the side of 

education. * Jr , • 

2. Tbfe Governor-General* in {Jjflncil is desirorfls that, further 
elcoujageinent should be given the classical and vernacular lyn- 
^uages of the Muhammadans^ hi all Government schools and collecrcst 
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This need not involve any alterations in the subjects, but only in the 
media of instruction. In avowedly English schools established in 
Muhammadan districts, /the appointment of qualified Muhammadan 
English teachers might* with advantage be encouraged. As in 
vern%ular schools, so in thjs class also assistance might justly be 
given to Muhahunadans by grants-in-aid to create schools of their own. 
Greater encouragement should also be given to the creation of a vernacular 
literature for the Muhamnynlans—admeasure the importance of which 
was specially urged upon the Government of India by* Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State on more jlian one occasion.. 

3. His Excellency # in Council desires to call tire attention of local 
c Governments and Administrations to this subject, and*directs that this 
mm a -u a a resolution be .communicated® to them and .to the 
Bombay University, three Universities* m India, with a view of 
througb the Governments eliciting tlitgr opinions whether, without infringing 
the fundamental principles ot our educational 
|ystem, some general •measures in regard to Muhammadan education 
might not be* adopted, and whether more encouragement might not 
be given in the University Course to Arabic and Persian literature. 
The authorities of the Lahore University College, who are believed 
.to have paid n^ucli^attention to the subject, should also be invited 
to offer, their views on the important questienO above referred to. 
Thhj may be done through the Punjab Government. „ 

c This resolution was circulated tp the Inspectors of Schools and the 
•Principals of Colleges for their opinion on the be3t in^ans of carrying 
out tbi* views of Government. 

The question wqs generally regarded as one of exceeding difficulty, 
and doubt was entertained whether success was possible. 

Mr. Sutcliffe, the Principal in charge of the Calcutta Madrassa, and a 
member of the Madrassa Committee, submitted the following letter dated 
8th November 1871,.enclosing a letter from Mr. Blochmann, vAssistant 
Professor, Calcutta Madralsa. It was originally sent to the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal in consequence •of .a communication direct from the 
Government of Bengal, and a copy wa? forwarded to the office of the 
Director of PublifMustrubtion. o 

C Q 

c From J. Sutcliffe t fZsq., M.A., Pritfclpal, in charge Calcutta Madrassa, and 
Member of the Madrussa Committee, to Wilson, Esq., Offg. Under- 

Secretary to the Government of Bengal, — (No. 975, dated Madrassa, the 8 th 
November 187 IJ. • 

X have the honor to reply to .your letter No. 2974 of 29th September on the 
subject of Muhammadan education. » „ 

* & The two points on which I am desired more especiaSly to offer suggestions 
are (1) the expediency,j>f encouraging separate schools for Muhammadans; and (2) 
the cr&fteu « Muhammwtan vernacular literature. On receiving yony letter it 
seemed to me that on both poiiYta it was desigtble to l&rn the opinion of }lr. Rloch- 
mann, who has made thejiistofyi&istitutbts, and literature <$ the Muhammadans his 
special study.' I accordingly consulted Jpm, and now enclose a.letter^from him in 
which his views ar8 expresses. c . 

3. As regards the first Joint, &p establishment of dertoragwtional acho«ls. 
By Encouraging such schools it is expected, Tpusume, that Muhamaladaus will enter* 

ft 
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more heartily into onr educational system than they do at present. To a certain 
extent this might prove to be the case: but I do not consider that the backwardness 
of Muhammadans as compared with Hindus is to bn attributed exclusively or even 
in any considerable degree to the existence of mixed schools. It is notorious that till 
quite recently many Muhammadans were averse to giving their sons an English 
education, and so long as this feeling existed, it Vas hopeless by .any measmre the 
Government could devise,to raise them to the same|level with Hindus os regards 
educational qualifications. ' That feeling has now tp a considerable extent disappeared, 
and there is a disposition amongst the better class of Muhammadans to avail them¬ 
selves more largely of the advantages whicll a good e&ucation confers. To promote 
their desire for an education fitted for the times, all legitimate grievances under which 
Muhammadans suffer should be removed. The exwtencfi of mixed English schools 
is not, however, a ^grievance according'to my experience.* Apart from objections of 
a general nature to ttie establishment o{* denominational ‘schools for English educa¬ 
tion, there are two whish.seem to me to be very fatal to any scheme of the kfnd (1) 
thtgrAt expense of such schools; (2) the impossibility of finding competent Muham¬ 
madan masters. -The Government has*for a long time maintained two denomi¬ 
national schools in Calcutta for Muhammadan^ the Colingnh Branch School and the 
Anglo-Persian Department of the Madrassn. The expenditure on the Branch 
School, Svas for the yea* ending 31st March last Its. 10,043, whilst the receipts from 
fees (8 annas a month) were only It*. 1,199-12, and the corresponding figures for the* 
Anglo-Persian department were Its. 22,4.0 and Its. 3,977-2-6. Obviously any con¬ 
siderable extehsion of an educational system of this 'kind is out of the qifbstion, 
more particularly when in spite -of suck,a liberal expenditure there has keen in the 
ease of tlie-Branch School a continuous failure, and in tluB case of the Madrassn 
only a moderate amount qf success, yho expenditure on the Branch School has 
been reduced considerably from 1st June last. Wit it will still be lat$fo (Its. 3,321 n 

year) considering the kind of education it gives. In both these schools there 4ms 

been a desire to employ exclusively Muhammadan masters, but it was never found 1 
possible to do so. The ftfiar highest masterships of the Brilifoh School on its former' 
footing were filled 8y. Hindus, and the highest masterships of the school vHpart- 
ment of the Madrassa must continue to be filltd Jbr many years, as they are 

now, by Hindus. One renson for this is, that Muhamihadnns who would be 

qualified by their English training to net? as superior masters find more pro¬ 
fitable employment in other walks of life. I think then Hint even if Govern¬ 
ment decided on making the experiment of establishing denominational schools 
in the inofjissil for Muhammadans, it would not be poasiblo to find competent 
Muhammadiin teachers. I see no difficulty in making existing mofnssil schools 
capable of satisfying the Speoial wknts of ^ Muhammadans by a very moderate' 
outlay. One great obstacle in «the way of MudaimAndans has hitherto been 
the multiplicity of languages supposed *to bo necessary for tjiem to study. English, 
Arabic, Persian, Urdu, and Bengali are noy taugltt in tlnf School Department 
of the Madrassa; this list,must be reduced before nny system can bo successful. 

I would suggest that in evegy English school three languages only should bo 
recognized, Urdu, Artibic, jnd English. Persistn is not now either the language of 
business or correspondence, and its acquisition as an accomplishment can present little 
difficulty to any-one who has a good knowledge of Urdu and Arabic. Bengali too 
be easily acquired out of school to an extent Sufficient for nil the practioal 


can 


purposes of life. *1. think, therefore, that if existing English district schools could 
teach Muhammadan boys Urdu and the elements of A rnl|jc up to the standard laid 
down for the University •Entrance Examination, the Government would have pro^idtyl 
all the special machinery which Muhammadans need or ca n Airl y claim. In.Skhe oos* 

of zilia fcchooU there could be no difficulty iij doing this, _, 

madand about the courts who cauld probably gi,vo inst^iction in Urdu and Arabic. 

I see no objection tossuch instruction bSim^given *^*>f school hours, if necessary ; 
but the arrangement migit be best left to the hwjff-masterS and the Inspectors of 
Schools. Afte# passing the University Entr^j^T Muhammadan hey could enter the 
Hsogbly College for, a higher course of trainAig in Bnglish and Arabic or in Arabic 
nlono, whilst the well-to-do Muhammadans 'could send their sons cither to some 
oth^r mofussil college or to the Prjsidency College. I have selected Arabic as the’ 
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second language to be studied, because I believe that no system of education will be’ 
acceptable to Muhammadans generally which does not include Arabic Supposing, 
however, that provision is made in zilla schools for the instruction of Muhammadan 
boys in Urdu and Arabic, the/: remains something more to be done by the boys them¬ 
selves before success can bo ensured, Muhammadan boys'get on perhaps quite as 
well a£ other boy* in the lower clashes of a school; but when they attain the age of 14 
or 15, they become apathetic pnd indifferent. The remedyis in their own hands, and 
unless applied, I fear that any clmijge the Government may sanction with a view to 
their elevation will be only partially successful. . 

4. As regards any suhenfo of highet* education for Mphnmmgfians through the 
medium of vernaculars, coupled with a more systematic recognition of Arabic and 
Persian literature, there nVe serous difficulties in the-way in Bepgal which must first 
be overcome. Teachers ntuaf be imported from other provinces, and school books 
i compiled or translated. Again, I doubt whether an education of this kind would to 
any largo extent be acceptable to Mulmmmadans. Supposyiyj that these preliminary 
difficulties are overcome, and that infiuentifil members of the Muhammadan cotfitft.Wlty 
express themselves in favor of a system of higher education through the vernaculars, 
I think that hepnraAe schools will be a necessity, and the first attempt might best be 
made by seeking to improve the Muhammadan vernacular schools already in 
^existence. Mr. Bloehmnnu seems to think that improved teaming could not readily be 
introduced into {heir schtfols, but as the grant-in-aid rules are about to be revised, 
the question of bringing these schools under their operation might be favorably 
considered. 1 

6. Mr. Blochmann’s letter describes the existing Muhnmmadan“literature of 
Bengal, and his suggestions for its improvement seem to me to be worthy of con¬ 
sideration. . o 

6. I do riot seo how the University can hold out more encouragement to Arabio 
literature than it now does without infringing the fundamental principles on which 
it is based. Arabic and Sanskrit are the second languages which the University 

' requires at the cxaminift'ibns higher than the Entrance, ewd the University statistics 
sho\v*'ciiat these regulations are affecting the education of Mplmtnmadans in schools 
in the way that the Government Of India desires. Last year there were only 38 
candidates for the Entrhnce Examination who took up Arabic as their second language: 
this year there are 89 or nearly 5 pet* cent, of the whole number. Persian is not 
recognized by the University beyond the Entrance Examination, but the question 
of allowing it to bo taken up at all the higher examinations is under consideration.* 

7. The University lias also now under consideration rules for ttye conduct of 
an examination in Vernaculars* throughout the provinces under its jurisdiction, and 

•ns these rules have been npproved by the Syndicate‘and the Faculty of Arts, their 
final adoption by the Senate and the G'ovcviior-Geseral in Council may be considered 
certain. I enclose a coyiy of tho rules as they now stand, nnd they seem to me to be 
adapted in every way to encoftrage vernacular education nnd vernacular literature. 

From II. Blochmann, Esq., Assistant Professor, Calcutta Madrasah, to 

J. Sutcliffe? Exg., Principal? Calcutta JUadra»ah,—Hated Calcutta, tho 

9th October 1871. .. 

, . c c * • 

In ft recent resolution of the Government of India, regarding Muhammadan educa¬ 
tion, I saw the remark that it was only in the Pnnjaub apd the North-Western Provinces 
where tne Muhammadan^populatihu sent a fair proportion of boys to school and boro 
reasonable share of the expenditure of the Educational 'Department. Here, in 
Bengal,\he Muhnmmat].q>je have generally been accused of backwardness and want of 
syirtftte’sj ,< jj W < V-ft*mn rcTfyjnus reason^ with English instruction. From Che long 
intercourse l have had witC Muhajnmadarts in theaj parte of'Bengal, I nm'lnclined 
to think‘that the number oQNmicIi Mytyafnmailans as from ebigotry refuse to avail 
themselves ot : our education is uNju-esent so small, that it in ay be altogether left uu- 
noticed. 4 The actual state of thingw&riins to be this. The Muhammadan population 
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of Bengal consists (a) of the descendants of emiirrant.K from Wnnoi. Tn.i: , . . , 

ffte K&tfrk 

a-tk.jfa.bn. Bbjr *E^J£55l^»^^* p SlSsSK^ fa “^.f , “ ot 

•nd Cool. Bel..,, fa* W„, g kTliTd&iftn *"W». 

®£fSSiiigs|s 

5?£ V* C - , Th a e . jHffir an l s wero -ear tile iVontiers t S weitcnriji^ 

An^V^ 0 *” 1118 3-PPer.k}*, , &c. This i-lnss and their descendant* wero and aro tlm 
Ashraf, or respectable people, of the country. But their number is small, and inasmuch 

Ft, Sl ar \ th V*^ Ck8S ° f c ‘" lUl that they would send their sons til 

onr fe aehooU 1 S?1 1 'k “““if" ^ f " 1 “ >ws that the proportion of Muhammadan in 
our schools should be s^nll. I btlieve tfcat parents, whenever they can afford it do 
send their children to school, and that the “ backwardness”|of the Vii-ali Muhani. 
madans may be explained* the true cans# of the limited number of Muhammadan 

rf “ c " toiur»—\«wb 

" Rtlltmt i c f, b « procured on *this subject, I nm inclined to think* it 

diffV.™ b enn <! r d W' P r $* ,rt,on of well-to-do to poor MfiBamniadans in Bengal 
d ffers considerably from the proportion observed in the Punjab and the J.tirth- 

r‘ e i t le Mu ’' a l n “ a . d>in population is said td constitute a fair share both in the 
number of boys and in the payment of schooling fees. Tile unusual number of 

wUh“marrremar e k7 y “ SerV " ntS • ^ L “ S °-° ften been 

The better class of Bengali Muhammadans, the descendants of officers under tlio 
former j-ule^ holders of madad-i-maaik lands, Ac., have, since the b'Sing of tile 
T Z y £A V r* r Bnd ,P°. ore J 1 E^ywbere in Bengal do Muhatnmadnns complain 
of the * Zamanah, or tlie ‘ Wd tarn of circumstances,” and of the aAraf. • 

° r the “upsetting of the respectable-classes.". Thefts two terms I* have heanl 
thousands of times : they sum np the present dissatisfaction of the Muhammadans, and 

nmst naturalhr brimrshmT* •"* -° f W #f rn P^css. anr Oriental sameness 
mwfebniw about. *In the beginn.ngof the present century the Government 

twice looked into the madad-i-wiaath tenures,fnd the result of both enquiries led to a 
resumpt'on of lands. Tlios# wly^ ^r^left, go <Aen now-a-days bynflie name of Yoaq 
Sahib-ka-char, Mr. Young s pittances. These measures imi>overish«d as many fami¬ 
lies as had becomtfreduced by the change oftlm raj. But A hover number of families 
became poor by the substitution of English for Persian? It was not merely tits? tlm 
Muhammadans lost the monopoly of the courts and several branches of the Executive 
Service} the old,system of education was also rendered i*eless, and this’nrovll 
disastrous to many from a pecuniary point of view. A teacher holds n hieh no. 

H u° nS lV Muham ™ Bd 1 an 1 . na [.\ onR ’ I \ nd thebe9t *uppljjaljrnoonHhis andWvU 

who earned a respectable livelihood by teaching not only tb*r <*""" ‘ * * 
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bitter, and which lies at the bottom.of what people mean by the dissatisfaotion of the 
Munammadand. On my rambles in the Hoognly district I have invariably met with 
most educated fathers and most illiterate youths. In the Muhammadan villages round 
About Pandooah'Or in thef district west of Howrah, where Kutubpore, Phurphuria, 
Bandpur, Akoi, Sitapur, &o., are situated, I have often been told of the learned men 
of past generations whose learning attracted pupils from all parts of Bengal, who taught 
the most advanced works (fi Arabic and Persian literature in places where nowa¬ 
days scarcely an almanac or books,of fairy tales are to be met with. There is no 
demand for the old education, and poverty forces the people to turn to manual 
labor. " ... 

The education at present carried on in Muhammadan villages may call for a few 
remarks. I am only acquainted with the HOogbly district; but.I have been assured 
that 'circumstances are the sr.me in other parts 6( Bengal. In each village we find 
one or more munshis, generally the Khatihs and Muaztins of Mosques, who teach 
the elements of writing, reading, and grammar; sciences, even arithmetic, are 
not taught. The munshis do not get schooling fees. The practice of payTii£ :l «nd 
charging foj education is as unheard-of ambng Muhammadans as charging for a seat 
in a place of worship, or for' the performance of clerical functions. Education, like 

5 ubho worship, among Muhammadans, has been conducted on the voluntary principle. 

'he munshis are generally petty landholders ; they teach when they can. Tllbre is, no 
division into classes, arid it often happens that each pupil reads a different book * or 
different parts of the same book. The pupils york mr the teacher, and personal 
services, as collecting rent, repairing a wall, lending a hand in the gardens, &c., take 
the place of fees. Even presents toe ra'iely gfven, perhaps once or twice a year a 
basket of fruits o* vegetables. The teacher in many cases houses and feeds the pupils, 
ns was and is ^till the custom in old Madras-hs. For English instruction pupils do not 
object to pay ; tl>e advantages are great, and teaching cannot be had on other terms. 
Tne idea that instruction ought to be gratuitous is so general, that it would in my 
opinion take some tiing before parents, especially in villages, would be willing to pay 
for elementary vernacular instruction. In towns, where more ready cash is to be 
hadfa small fee would be r paid ( without grudging. Thus, .in the Madrasah-i-Ah- 
madiah in Calcutta, a well-managed private subscription school, with 110 Muham¬ 
madan boys, a fee of 4 annas per mensem is charged for four hours’ daily instruction 
in reading, writing, grammar, Persian and Urdu, and elementary arithmetic; but I 
know the fee is a maximum fee. 


Literature and grammar naturally hold the highest place in the schools; they 
form what is called Urn, or science, in contradistinction to arithmetic,.hwtorv, &i\, 
which are each a fan or accomplishment. Muhammadans are so wedded to philologi¬ 
cal pursuits, that they often gomplajp of the° limited ’time which is devoted in o;ir 
schools to their favorite subjects ; and I believe that if vernacular schools be established 


for Mubammadansjjthe f onrse of study should, in the beginning, be rather philological 
than practical. I remember fchen once at a meeting of the Committee of the Madra- 

_2 A*\_.21..L 2— 1_ lm ._ il__ a? i iv ,i « « * i 



grant if it should force them to teach geograpliy or'similar branches, and thus decrease 
the time devoted to phHolobical studies. 

To establish separate Mufiammadan schools where possible, appears to me highly 
dee&rabl^. It will be necessary to obtain correct information as to the situation of the 
districts where the Mubf-mmadans are found in sufficient numbers to warrant the esta¬ 
blishment jof separate ^schools. I believe that several districts welt of Howrah, 


in 


Nuddea,' Furidpore-^Qefifa, Maldah, and Murshedabad. contain a large number of 
wouia'vso be of gre.it advantage to find opt where Madfasae and 
private' schools exist, in wh‘\-h there is spihe systematic teaching, as for Instance 
the Madras as in MidnapurP 'S^arshedahid, Dacca, Bohar iftar Maimafi, Sasseram, 
Muzuiferpur,- &c. They' might BL made use of; a private school will often form the 
nucleus «of a better school. TheNfiiippur Madrasa with its ' monthly Government 
grant of Ra. 160, would do veVy well for a portion of the Booghljy district, if-the 
Mbtavalli were now forced to introduce 1 t$e scheme sanctioned by the Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor District officers are in'a position to reoommenfegr&nts-in-aid for the 
establishment of sip all schools ip districts wheit' there is no instruction. 
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To obtain teachers for such schools will be a difficult Matter; but the difficulty 
will not be so great if in the beginning there be as little interference with the philological 
bias of the people as possible. The schools ought to bo frequently inspected, and the 
munshi should be gradually trained to follow our mode |f management and teaching. 
The sympathies of the parents must be gained with a view to make them inclined 
to contribute to the maintenance of the schools; out in many districts it will be 
impossible in the beginning* to charge anything at all. > • 

The second point on,which Government solicits, information, is the means of 
creating a Muhammadan vernacular literature. The fraction of such a literature 
depends on the progress Mifhammadans make in English ; for unless the new literature 
be different from what it now is,.it would deservo tljp very opposite of encourage¬ 
ment. The books which at present Command the greatest sale in the bazars are 
Khabnamahs or dreafh books, receipt bwoks, fairy tales, as tho story of ytmir 
Hamzah, Nusr-be-Nazeer^Fisanah-i-ajalb, Hatim Tai, &c., ghuzzuls or love poems 
of J.jgyy sickly stamp, masnavis or stories in rhyme, obscene productions, ns the 
Lazzatun Nissah,,Koka Pandit , &c., let^r-writers, religious stories filled with the 
miraculous as the Qi«as-al-Ambia (stories of tbf prophets) Qnt/amfitnaimh (descrip¬ 
tion of the days of resurrection), prayer books, and school books. 

Thrift the present Muhammadan literature of Bengnl. .Tho books are generally 
printed in the Persian character; but the story books and all hnv productions may also 
be bad iu Bengnlisiharactcr, and in y that dialect which has been catted * Mussulman 
Bengali.’ The*Bengali characters as a medium of conveying information posless a 
great advantage over the Persian. A sente*ijo in Urdu, Persian, Arabic, or Turkish, on 
account of the absence of*tho vowel points, must first be undefstood before it can be 
read out loud, and this «is,a great obstacle to elementary education, which can be 
only very partially overcome or lessened by introducing clear l^tliographs. To 
read a bbok in Persian characters is always more or less a work, and but rarely* a 
pleasure. Hence, I believe that a vernacular literature Bliould rather adopt the 
Bengali than the Persian characters. ** 

To encourage a vernacular literature, it has, been" the custom to encourage 
translations. This is, for instance, done by the Bchaf Scientific Society, the only 
Muhammadan Society, as far as I know, that takes an active interest iu vernacular 
education and literature. It strikes me, however, that wo require adaptations rather 
than translations, and prizes may be held out to compilers or authors of original 
compositions, or the Government may promise to take a limited number of copies of 
good wovks. *Though acquainted with a large number of Muhanynadans, I would 
have some difficulty to point oqt men capable of composing useful vernacular books. , 
Muhammadans in writing will follow the orpate style (ri tn^in ibaml), and delight in 
difficult words; and nothing but k mqre thorough acquaintance with the beauty 
of a simple and straightforward style as the English is ijill eisiblq^ltiliamnindnns to 
get over their false way of composition. As it is*at present, the taste for simplicity is 
yet to be created, and the lov5 of truth is to b8 cultivated, without which there can be 
no healthy vernacularJiterature.* *•, » 

It would occupy too'tOng^i space to print tho views of tho other 
educational officers. As some of theffi had not »sent in theig report 
at the end of the official year, the discussion of the matter will fall 
into next year’s report, in the meantime the following summary con¬ 
cerning the creed of pppils of schools and fumishing statistics may prove 
interesting. The results show that the lower schools^re better attended 
proportionally than,middle or higher schools. This wodkfc* 
report made by the Deputy* Inspector of Oomn/llah, that some Mussul¬ 
man gentlemen of h* district thusJ Uescr^cd the instruction that 
Mussulmans generally required—* ^ 

(1.) * Very very comipon. literature. 

(2.) - Arithmetic of’ subhaHkar. 
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(3.), Zemindary, mahajany, and moodies’ accounts. 

(4.) Land surveying. 

(5.) Agricultife'e, brick-making, &c. • 

i c 

The contfast is remarkable between this materialistic course of 
instruction and the metaphysical course described by Mr. Bloch- 
mann. Probably the onch is required by the poor and the working 
classes, and the other by the rich and by those above the manual labour. 
It suggests the expediency of further enquiry as to what instruction 
the Mussulmans themselves do really desire. 

Tn the Appendix is placed a tablq of the creed of®the pupils district 
by district. I regret that Mr. Beverley’s census is not yet published, 
that the proportion might bo taken between the number of Musstfiffi&us 
in a district and those in school.® The accompanying synopsis of 
Hindus, Mussulmans, and others in colleges and schools which sent in 
returns may be interesting:— * " • „ 


* Names or Divibioss,' 

Hindus. 

s'- 

Mussulmans. 

c ■ 

-y .... 

Others. 

Total. 

Silmmarui 

• t .. 

Bip-dwan Division f. ... 

Calcutta 

' a 

80,480 

a 4: 

1,521 

079 

, 41,930 

6,100 

650 

1,443 

7,106 

Presidency Division ... r ... 

‘33,949 

6.033 

684 

40,266 

Itfljslinhyo Division ... * ' ... 

0,143 

3*330 

31 

13,303 

Coocf^char (sec below Assam) • 


.Dacca Division ... ... r... 

10.853 

2,418 

317 

22,587 

Chittagong Division ... c ... * 

8.070 

971 

265 

4,312 

Patna Division 

,, 20,013 

3,838 

675 

25,020 

Bhaguipur Division ... .... 

Orissa Division 

2,883 

030 

2,501 

6,104 

4,714 

323 

1,100 

6,227 

Chota Nagpur Division 

Assam (Kliasi nml .Tynteah If ills) 

2,184 

331 

984 

3,399 

1,161 , 

1,161 

(Assam nnd Cooch Jlelmr and three dis- 
, trict* of the liujslmliyo Division) 

8,738 

8.756 

6,299 * 

22,792 

Tefal *• ... 

119,717 

« 

* 28,090 

16,489 

193,302 

Colleges, general * ...o 

1,109 

62 

30 

1,287 

Ditto; special 

« bn? 

g63 

67 

1,497 

£ G rand Total 
• 

.- -ft-,--- 

r» 152,093 

:_o_ 

1 38,411 
_ _ 

, 15,583 

196,086 


Note .—This total of 196,086 include!* the statistic* of the Government an.i aided 
■ohools, containing 166,140 pupils, and the statistics of some' unaided schools. The 
majority of unaided schools did not send in the required yiforination. 

, T*be returns show that* among 1,287 pupils in the tqjbles for general 
eolhsgqs, 1,199 are Hindus, 52 Mussulmans, and 36 others, that is, 
mi ’ e j colleges have 3 Mussulmans to 325 Hindus, 

rnmeut colteges have 49 bo 874, or IP to 18. 
poorly»attended by M^iS&ulmans, fhe propor¬ 
tion of them in Grovemmeii^colfeges is six times more tjian in aided 
colleges. The colleges at Berfijjftffpur and Cuttack ha$e no Mussulman 
pupils. Those at Kishnagliur, Bac«a v and Gowhatti have two each, the 
' Presidency and Patna College* 9 each, and Hooghly 25. 

tv ■' 


to~fe; while Go 
Though all colleges are $ 
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Tbe aided college at Bhowanipur and the Missionary Free Church 
College of Calcutta have no Mussulman students, and tne other throe 
aided missionary and Christian colleges . have only 3 Mussulman stu¬ 
dents in all. As regards colleges and schoolslfor special instruction, tho 
Mussulmans number 149 to 1,177 Hinchis, or 1 in 8. t In tho Medical 
College they rise to one in five; but it is sad lo see that in the Engineer¬ 
ing College there is not one Mussulman in 116 students. Architec¬ 
ture seems the work in which Mussulmans are especially proficient. 
The great works of the Mogul Emperors show that Mussulmans ' 
could build (or. cause to'be built) structures uiifque in tho whole world 
for beauty of tlasign and stability of workt#ahship. They “ planned 
like giants and finished like jewellers.” Many of their bridges kav<P 
stewt the test of time and floods in «, way to excite the jealousy of the 
present Public Works Department. 

The Christian undergraduates nifmber 7 in Government colleges 
and *29 in Christian colleges. Thero are 57 Cliristiaus in the 
special colleges, and of these 14 Btudy law, **32 medicine, and ML 
engineering.* * * t 

In the schools of Bengal #vhich sent rctums to tho department, 
there were 149,717* Hindus, 28,09ft Mussulmans, find 15,489 Christians, 
Bhuddists, Kols, <$&.• These numbers^ are in the ratio of 77, 15, and 
8 in <»vcry hundred. The Mussulman pupils are not in number one- 
fifth of the Hindu pupils. We see from tho return that in Assam 
and tho three nortlmwst zillas of Bengal tho Mussulmans in school 
outnumber the Hindus. This is duo to die spread of village Schools 
in Dinajpur and ltungpur. Then come tho . remaining zillas of 
tlieRajsiiahye Division and Chittagong: in them tho Mussulman pupils 
are as 1 to 3. The total however is small in cither case. Patna 
and the Presidency Divisions come next, and in those wo find just 
one .Mussulman to six Hindus. In Burdwan tho^ proportion sinks 
to 1 in 2*6. * * 

This result shows that the* education of Mussulmans demands 
much careful attention. They have fallen behiinj the time, and require 
still the inducements^ held out forty years ago to tlie whole eominu- 
nity, but of which the Hindus only availed themselves. Such however 
has been the progress^/ education al*d tho influenco.of tho grant-iu-ai4 
system in promoting selWfelp? that the encouragement .which then was 
considered jiist and right woultf now bo, called downright bribery ; 
still, unless tho* strong inducements in general use forty years ago 
are held out to Mussulmans now, I have ltyle hope of seeing them 
drawn to ouV sclieols. I fear that instruction in Persian or ^.a^bic 
will jiot prove an adequate attraction. * 

• School Bo’oks.— The Calcutta §chool /Book Society'--ft the" ctnef’’' 
mediuift by which school bool&,%re dtyributed over the country. 
Although .the number of its own gublbdtions sfild every year is consi¬ 
derable? yet it* is much exceeded by the mjmber of b&oks purchased in 
this country and in Great Britain .The accounts for 1871 do not phow 
tjie number and worth of tlfe three different kinds of publications, 
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but they give information from which it may be approximately 
deduced:— • 


1870. 


1871. 


c 


Books purchased in India £ 
,, * Great ] 


» 


^ritaiu 


Printing and binding charges, for "1 
the Society’s books * * ^ 

Receipts from books sold of all 
three kinds * « 


,1 

} 


Rs. 48,511 
„ 34,798 

„ 19,682 
„ 128,465 


Rs. 36,834 
„ 55,991 

„ 12,389 
„ 124,649 


It appears from ttjeae figures that in the year ^ending the 31st 
‘December 1871 there was a decline r in the ampqnt of. sales of the 
Society. The decline probably is temporary. The number of indente. 
received in the two years 1868-69 was 3,500, and 1 their value 
Rs. 2,25,516“, whefreas tlieir number and value in the two'years 1870-71 
were 4,631 and Rs. 2,40,574. 

The Society was established in 1817, and for the first nine years its 
average sales were nearly 14,000 volumes yehrly. During the seventeen 
years from 1834 to 1850 its average was'30,000 vearly. In 1852, 
41,075 books wqre sold, and Bince then the sales nave been almost 
steadily increasing, being in 


*■ Tbabs. 

Volumes. 

Value. 

1855 

.. ... 76,1^3 

„Rs. 34,628 

*“ 1860 

*... ,118,083 

„ . 47,265 

1865 

..I 184,043 

„ 74,032 

1870 

... 258,636 

„ 128,465 

1871 

... 258,980 

„ 124,649 


The average cost of the books sold is about eight annas each. 

‘ The books most commonly used in the primary schools of the 
country are the I. and II. Barnaparicbay ‘by Pundit Ishwar Chandra 
Bidyasagar, and sthey 1 are .frequently sold by agents independent of the 
Society. t c 

t The number of the Society/vf book depute,and sale agencies in 
India is 128, and the deterioration of the Sioclfmtheir hands is annually 
a heavy but apparently inevitable loss. Indeed, no** Society but 
one assisted by Government could afford to keep up depdts of books for 
sale in distant parts of the country. If a book sent out does not 
Bell.quickly, dust, damfj, and white ants spoil its beaqty, and depreciated 
Btock * is^ « ■ either r e ti med to Calcutta, or sold on the spot for what it 

The jSociety pays its ajbnts I5 pet cent, on the value of their sales, 
and pays all the cost of thepiyjkirsg &nd conveyance of books. 

The cGoverfament allojvanch. is Rs.°500 a months TJie discount 
allowed in Great Britain on. some of the books purchased in large 
quantities is 33 per cent. . 
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In the last two years the Society has printed 182,000 copies of 
hooks and maps in English, Bengali, Hindi, Uriya, Urdu,' Santali, and 
Khasi. 

The following is a list of the boosts s61d in different languages 
during the last three years:— 


• 

Books. 

• • 

• . 

« 

9 Number of Copies issued in 



1871. 

• 

Ssgjjfc •« - '••• 

Kng'itP Asiatic 

—i- 

. 101,484 

101,557 

i ' 

107,233 


10,012 

8,884 

Sanskrit 

• 2,499 

1,942 

1,784 

Bengali ...* , 

slS^O^o 

12\338 

• 121,643 

Hindi 

7,854 

12.241 

11,913 

4,278 

Uriya , 

10,138 

5,489 

SantaK .... *... 

3 

• 4 


Khasi 

4 

* 110 


Arabic ... * y .. 


50 

42 

Persian ' ... 

20 

66 

» 42 

Urdu * . 

s, 3,072 

2,827 

3,049 

Total 
• *§ 

261,358 

■» ' 

I 258436 

-• 

258,980 

• 


The Vernacular Literature Sosiety is now joined with the School* 
Book Society. , * * " f 

It receives a* grant of Bs. 150 from government. There were 
no subscriptions during the last two years. Its "chief work was the 
publication of the Bengali periodical Bahasya,Sandarbha which has not 
a wide circulation. The sales of the Society's books were 663 copies 
in 1871, and 880 in 1870. ■ 

the time has arrived when the Vernacular Literature Society may 
be closed, as its object has t)een, aocomp.ljshetl and authors are now 
without assistance publishing their own books and making a profit 
by them. The Calcutta Government Gazette pfcblLhes quarterly a 
catalogue of the books published in the Lower Provinces. I am indebted 
to Babu Badhika Prasanna Mukeiyi. Deputy Inspector of Schools. 
Calcutta, for the folldftieg.'table of the various publications entered 
in the catalogue between 30th October 1867 and 6th December 1871. 
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Summary of Books. 


iJahes of Books. 


Easy Bonders 
School Headers 
Classical Talcs 
Modern Tales 
School Poetry 
* Other Poetry 
Translations from European 

Books . 

Keys 

Dictionaries 
Educational Books ...c. 
Grammars 
Rhetoric 

^Political Geography... 

Physical Geography... 

Atlases 

Use of fho Globes ... 

School Histories 
Other Histories 
Philology and Bogie..'.' 

Criticism •... t . ... 

Easy Arithmetic , . 
Arithmetic and Accounts 
Algebra 
'Geometry ... 

Surveying ... 

Chemistry ... 



Anatomy ... 

Botany and Agriculture 
Physiology and Health 


Physiology and Health 
Physics and ObjeetB... 
Alctaphysics 


TWOI 
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Besides the. 11 principal languages, or combinations qf languages, 
noticed in detail in the above table, there are twenty-nine heads of 
digl.otts, triglotts, and minor languages in which books were published 
during the period under notice. The nupibcr of such books is given 
below:— j • 

Books. No. of Books. Books. No. of Books. 


Bengali and Arabic . 

Bengali, English, and Sanskrit 
Bengali, English, and* Urdu 
Bengali, Uriya, and Santal! 
Bengali and Hindi 
Assamese ond'Sijnakrit 
Assamese 
Ncpnloso 
Santali 
3aro 

Urdu and Persian 
Jrdu and Arabic 
Iindi and Sanskrit 
Irnjabakha 
.epcha 1 

Jnglish and Hindi 


.f. 


1 

6 

3 

1- 

2 

1 

I' 

0 

2 

4* 

9 

3 

1 

1 


English aqd Sanskrit 
> English amBOldiria 
English and Urdu 
English and Armenian 
English nod Hindustani 
English and Latin 
English and Italian 
English and Haro 
English and Uriya 
English and Persian 
Uriya and Sanskrit 
English, Urdu, and Aiulmric 
Latiu 


Total 


4 

1 

3 

1 

1 

a 

1 
1 
3 

2 
1 
1 
* 
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The eatalogue,' as those, who # liavo seen tho Government Gazette 
are aware, is now it formidable volume, containing 19 parts and 1,235 
pages, and weighing Hlbs. It give# the name of tho book^ its author, 
and publisher; its language, subject, sfise, edition, number of pag^s, 
and price. , 

An inspection of those lists shows, with regard t» publication, a far 
greater activity iif Bengali than in other languages. • 

In four years, publications in Bengali have numbered _1,<100, and 
in Mussulmani Bengali 99; in Bengali wjth English 70, and in Bengali 
with Sanskrit 168; making in all 1,937, against* 1,076 in English, and a 
total of 437 in six oriental languages, including Sanskrit and Arabic. 
Next to Bengali and English in tho number of publication, como Uriya 
with 1§1 bfloks and Sanscrit with 167, besides tho 168 hi Sanskrit and . 
Bengali just mentioned. The Bengali-books.anj published.by author 
on their own responsibility, and without any inducement held out by 
Government, except in the case of a .few medicM yvvfrks. They are 
published in large editions. One Bengali primer had in a single edition 
100,000 copies, njore than* a dozen h?wj 10,000 copies pr upwards in 
one edition, while 5,000*‘copies in an edition were Vory. numerous. 
The prices required for the copyright of books cmnmaftding a good 
sale are high. In one case Us. 5,000 was refused for tho copyright 
of a geography in Bengali. Those best informed, however, rcgrqt that 
the depth and .value of these publications is not*proportional to they* 
number. They are chiefly school books. Thus, in Bengali,.we hn,ve 118 
elementary reader^, 55 more advanced readers, 7 A classical * tale? of* 
ancient India, 56 books of School poetry,.22 keys to books selected .for 
’the scholarship examinations, 10 dictionariesT, 44 grammars, 43 political 
and 3 physical geographies, 28 school histories, 31 arithmetics, 14 
arithmetics with accounts, 11 books ?>n, metaphysics, 9 on physics, and 
y on health and physiology. Thp lust entry shows that the pestilence > 
whiqjb Iim moved over the fairest districts of the country in so mysto- 
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rioya a manner, and 'carried desolation in its tract, has attracted the 
attention of school authorities. 

Leaving school publications, we find 253 religious books, of which 
91 are Christian, 5 Musstlmani, 77 Hindu, 38 Baistab, and 44 Brahmo. 
The three last entries givp lSv religious books by orthodox and hetero¬ 
dox Hindus. 

The dramas are 55, and the tales and novels, 43, Hie books on 
Bengali music are 9. “There ieP much more < skill and science in 
Bengali music than Europeans generally are -aware of. The books on 
poetry, excluding the £[6 school poetry books, are 278. - In fact, not only 
in Bengali, but in other languages, tHe poetry boots are numerous. 
They 6 exeeed in number any of the other entries,„apd amount in all to 
448 books, by far the largest in nufnber of the 58 entries. 

Publications in the English language presented - to Government 
number 1,076. 'There are amoil'g them 229 reports - of schools, both 
English and vernacular. The managers of schools are fond of issuing 
sprinted reports, perhaps holding the opinion of a speaker at a missionary 
meeting in Calcutta that “ a good report maketh tho bones fat.” 
There are 90 English books on law, and 98 on religion, of which 77 are 
Christian, 14 Brahmo, 8 Positive, but none "Mussulmani. The fact con¬ 
firms tho opinidii tha'c sincoro Mussulmans dislike the English language, 
because a knowledge of it tends to scepticism in Islam. The English school 
rehders number 46, geographies 14, histories 21, and, I regret to'see, 30 
keys. Cramming &r tne examinations is one of .the evils of the age. 

•sAn interesting, but disappointing, column is mat showing 99 books in 
Mussulmani Bengali. Thgrer are but 3 school books in that dialect, and 
they are tales. It is sad to see 52 other tales and novels, several of 
which are not of a healthy character. There are 33 books about Islam 
and 6 concerning Christianity; the latter are chiefly published by the Tract 
Society. There are also 5 books in Mussulmani Bengali on astro¬ 
logy, fortune-telling, and magic; but in Bengali only two. Mussul¬ 
mans and old pundits c|ing tp past'superstitions, while the young 
Bengali looks to the future. The other languages require but 
little remark. < Uriya has 181 publications, many of which however 
were written and published at'the instance o£ the local authorities. 
In fact, more influence has been exercised in Orissa to promote the 
publication of Books than in any other pari of the Lotfer Provinces. 

Sanskrit - 1ms 167 books to ,13 in Arabic; Bengali has. 1,600 to 
102 in Urdu and Hindustani, 88 in Persian, and 36 in Hindi. From 
these numbers it is seen that Hindi, the language of eighteen millions in 
Behar^has not received so niuch encouragement as Uriya, the language 
e? only three millions in Orissa. Perhaps the fact of several Hindi 
booths being published in the North-West Provinces affords an explana¬ 
tion of the difference. Two books were published * in. Assamese. Of 
the books .for aboriginal-tribes, * ip Have been published for the Santals, 
3 for the Garos, and 1 for the Lepchas. 

In 1854, when the great educational despatch was published, ,the 
school books in Bengali were ( few,„ and the only ones which remune¬ 
rated their authors were those edited by the Pandits Ishwar Chandra 
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Vidyasagar and Akhoy Kumar Dutt.. The vast increase of schools 
shown in the above list proves - that the provisions of the despatch were 
really suitable to the country, even though the strict adherence enjoined 
bv Government to the literal meaning ( of |rants-in-aid obliged the 
Educational Department to help only *tho& who wore sufficiently 
sensible of the advantages of education to cresiro to help themselves. 
The fact, that the ignorant and poor could not he assisted because they 
would not first make any effort, was deplored By several members of the 
Education Department; but the ill-success attending Mr. JIalliday's 
application for sir relaxation of the strict rifles feft the department no 
option. That scliJol books in Bengali have issftqp in so great nun fliers, t 
in spite of the peculiar restrictions involved in the rules according to 
\^liioh tlie despatch was administered 1 , is a proof that multitudes of book¬ 
reading pupils have been called into existence. This fact oyght not to 
be overlooked in 'judging of the succeSs attending the Vernacular work 
of the ^Educational Department. It may fairly be argued that the law 
of supply and demand has not been violated, and that books would not* 
have increased a hundred fold if pupils had not also increased 

proportionately. . 

Price of School Bodfcg.—The great cost of school books is a 
standing grievance to*parcnts. It would bo inconvhnieift to give a list 
of the prices of the numerous books used in the several Classes of the 
different kinds of schools, for each school shows some variation in the 
books used, and the nuyiber of alternative books is large and increasing. 

I therefore select* as specimens of the several, institutions, the Presi¬ 
dency college, the Hindu school, the Howrah school, the middle English 
and the nuddlo vernacular departments of the * normal practising 
schools. These institutions are the best types of their respective classes, 
and the cost of the books used in them will give probably tho upper 
limit of the books in genoral use in schools for nativo boys. Tho hooks 
in use* in schools for Europeans are generally snore expensive than those 
used in schools for nativS boys. * . * . , . _ , , ' 

The list of books being* long, is given in Appendix C, and but 
some notice of its results may here he introduced. * * 

In several primary schools 11 Jbooks are used, of which tho cost 
is Us. 2-12-6. More than half this sujn, however, is required for the 
pupils in the fifth year-class, jvlio resfli a standard properly belonging 
to middle school?. Tho cost of book# for the purely primary school 

cour^n^mkldle class vernacular schools, as represented by the Calcutta 
pathsala, 31 books are used, of which the cofct is Hfe. 16-6-6 ; one-third 
of which is required* in tho last year. The primary stage of fou f year* 
takes bpoks to the value of Be. 1-6, and the middle stage require-, 

Bs. li>-6-6. * *,,•*» . . , e . 

In the middle English school tlfo/wdinany primary course is not fol¬ 
lowed, and the expense of books is greatly increased. In the seven classes 
of |he English department of Calcutta pathsala £7 books are used,costing 

In*the course of the Government higher class school at Howrah—one* 
of tlfe best mofussil schools in Bengal— 50 books arp used^ costing Bs. 4U. 
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In the second and third classes some of the hooks required for t l0 
Entrance examination are purchased. Their number is 17, and thi, 
price Bs. 23-8. h 

The books.used in t^e Hindu school are not 'quite so expensive V 
those used at Howrah, ^hell ists do not include dictionaries, which vai- 
greatly in price. 

The hooks required (1 in the two years between the Entrance and 
the First Art examinations are 14, and their cost is Rs. 31-12. In 
the two years before the B.A. examination, the books required, 
exclusive of those used iif previous classes, are 17^*and their value- 
Rs. (|3-8. The cheapest edition of ^ny book is the*one whose price is 
quoted. , • c 

Hence, excluding dictionaries and atlases, the value of books in the 
school courfie is nearly Rs. 50, asd in college course nearly Rs. 100. 

Benefactions. —I. An endowment of Rs. 5,000 a year wa§ given 
•by Babu Haranath Ray Chaudhuri, zemindar of Dubalhati, in the dlstrifet 
of Rajshahye, Vor raising tlie Beauleah schopl to the status of a high school. 

The acknowledgment of His Honor was made after ‘3j.st March 
1872, and will be reported next yean 1 * a 

II. Rajahs Jot&ndra Mohan Tagore presented a pair of horses 
worth Rs. 50© t to the Bethune SchooE 

* III. Mir Mahummad Ali, of Padmadi, gave two prizes; 'one of 
‘.Rs. 50 for the Mahnmmadan lad* who should attain the highest num¬ 
ber ef marks in the First Arts examination in'the Bengal Presidency, 
and the other, a silver medal worth Rs. 25, for the student of any caste 
or creed who should write the best English essay. 

IY. The Maharanj Sarnamayi, “the best subject of the Queen 
in Bengal,” has continued to subscribe to schools with widespread 
liberality. The reports of the inspectors of schools mention the liberality 
of Her Highness in every, division of Bengal. 

* Her Highness has received, the special thanks of His Honor the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. * * 

Y. In thGfc.Mymen$ingh district the Sontosh Jahnavi school was 
founded and supported by Jahnayi Chaudari, of Sontosh, to whom His 
Honor the Lieutenant-Governor.of Bengal .notified his thanks in the 
following record*TJie Lieuteftant-Goyemowiesires to place on record 
his approbation of the well-directed liberality of Jahnavi Chauduri, a lady 
who, having established • an unaided school at Sontosh, in Pargana 
Kajuran, has presented to it Rs. 1,000 for thq purchase of books and 
furnitufe, and has endowed ‘it with Rs. 220 a month for the school 
establishment.” * 

^ VI*. The Maharajah of Burdwan still supports his school jn the 
town of Burdwan. It is to be .regretted that a college departmant is 
not attached to this school. « * oe “ • / • 

VII. Other Hindu gentlemen in almost e^ery district of Lower 
Bengal still continue their, liberality. • • ■■ * 

. VIII. A list of the gerftlemen who have done; most for the 
advancement of education in each district is given in' the inspectors' 
reports. 
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Missionary Schools. —His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor having 
gjjpressed a wish to know the extent of Missionary and other Christian 
iterations in the cause of education, I add to the report the accompany¬ 
ing statistics. * t f 

p They labour under the defect of beitig incomplete,.for missionary 
s ,ocieties were not systematically applied to fur information concerning 
.unaided schools. The chief omissions, however, occur regarding 
<■ * Homan Catholic unaided schools. • Aided’ Institutions, like orphan¬ 
ages, report only thd sums spent on education and not the cost of 
maintenance. This division qf the cost between’education' and mainte¬ 
nance is made* under the orders,of the Supfcjne Government.* The 
expenditure on aided orphanages • by the several missions is doublo 
that .exhibited in the*table, and that on unaided orphanages is omitted. 

* I have also endeavoured to slmw the distribution of the work in 
the several parts of the country, but* much is done *in education by 
missionaries which is not known to the department. Hence the account 
here -given is only ah approximation to the real amount of educational* 
work by missipns. . . » 

In the* town and neighbourhood of Calcutta there are four mis¬ 
sionary colleges—TJie Genefal Assembly’s Institution, the Free Church 
Institution, the Cathedral Mission College, and the* London Missionary 
Institution at Bhowaifipore. Thhse four institutions are»aidcd, and at 
page 44 it is shown that they had 332 students ; that they cost in ’all 
Its? 85,086, of which sum Government contributed Its. 20,201, and 
Its. 64,885 were jraisetf By foes and contributions, tlio fees amounting 
to Its. 17,695 and the contributions to lts.*47,ll>0. 

The total yearly cost of each student was therefore Its. 256, out of 
which Government contributed Its. 60. Besides these lour colleges, 
the unaided Mission College at Serampore had 29 students, hut their 
cost is not known to the department. Bishop’s College, which 40 years 
ago was Uio chief Christian college in all India, ceased this year to exist 
as a college. It is ‘now a* vernacular,theological seminary lor* 

catechists. * * * . 

There are no missionary institutions for, special instruction other 

than theological and educational. , ’ 

Missionary schools {ycist in almpst all the districts of the Lower 
Provinces, and those wIuqIi roceivo aid’nre shoivij in the accompanying 
table. It is very unfortunate that tljp nominal list of sohools was not 
sent this year to the Director* as from it more.detailed notices' of these 
schools could have been given than is now possible. I find it practically 
a mistake to imagine that summaries are ^nore rtisily dealt with than 
detailed lists. ’If the summaries were all accurate, this would,be the 
case ; but as they occasionally contain errors, the •rectification of such 
erroram.the absence of details eyenttially causes more trouble in corre¬ 
spondence than if a nominal list ’tof jichool* L*d been submitted and 
the errors corrected‘from the returns themselves.’ No jn-ovision for 
separate information regarding ‘missionary schools, district by district, 
was made in the orders of Governnjent Sated 8th April 1872, and lienee^ 
<t was not easy to tell the district's in wjjicli the schools of each circle* 
were situated. Mr. Martin, the Inspector of the, Burdwan and Orissa 
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divisions (Hooghly district excluded), reported that missionary societies 
in his circle had tl lie following schools and pupils:— 


• 

T 

c 

Aided. 

Unaided. 


f * 


No. of 
Schools on 
tlfe 31sfc 
March 1872. 

No. of. 

Students. 

• 

• 

No. of 
Schools. 

No. of 
Students. 

Higher Class Schools 



• 

• 

. 2 

e 

161 

« 

c 1 

142 

Middle Class Schools 


... 

2 

94° 

1 

o 96 

V:- 

„ Vernacular 

hi 

• •• 


94 

2 

73 

Lower class English 

„ Vernacular 

• 

Normal School ••• 

• H 

• 

• II 

• •• 

1 

f 43 

X is 

c 2 

170 

932 i 
o 641J 

* H7 

1 

t.' 

•t 

* ' «, 
14 

Girls’ Schools an A Orphanages 

... 

10 

1 

900*. 



Two Zenana Ageilsies 

III 

o 

2 

86 


4ll.HI 

. Total 

P r 


82 

3,105 

5 

II 

325 


The large orphanages for girls at Cuttack, Pipli, Balasore, and 
Jelasore, are the cause of the uilusual numbers in the girls’ schools. 

These 80 schools and two zenana associations received, during the 
year ending 3lst March 1872, Government aid to the amount of 
its. 11,331 to meet Us. ,1,751 from fees and Rs. 13,500, from mission¬ 
ary contributions. The total receipts wfere Rs. *26,582. 

Of the 80 schools, excluding zenanas, 13 are in Burdwan, 46 in 
Midnapur and Ahe southern Santal country, and 21 in Orissa. 

The two higher class Ehglish schools it the list are those at 
Burdwan under the Church Missionary Society, and at Kulna, in the 
c Burdwan district, un4er the Free Chifreh o£ Scotlarfd. The 13 other 
missionary schools in this zilla c atso belong to the, two societies. 
The beys’ orphanage’of the Church Missionary Society has been removed 
from Burdwan to Kishnaghur owing to the,- epidemic. The Church 
Missionary Society contemplates, it is said, the closing of such of their 
Ehglish schools as are supported by contributions from home. 

In 1 Bancoorah there are no schools supported directly by missionary 
societies, though a girls’school sufiponted bycthe residents is-catted,a 
mission .school. «* . " * e ° 0 ° ' • » 

In Bir-bhum thfi Revd. J. Allen, of the Baptist Missionary Society, 
has two, good schools; ong of the highef class for boys and the other fpr 
girls. In Midnapur the American Baptist Society have 44 vernacular 
schools chiefly for Santals, "besides a girls’ school and a training school 
for teachers at Midnapur. . . 0 
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The four orphanages for girls and the orphanage for boys at Cut¬ 
tack are the great features of missionary educational work in Orfsaa. 
Three of the girls’ orphanages are under the Baptist Society, and 
that at Balasore is attached to the Romari Catholic Convent., The 
zenana agency at Balasore connected with 1 thelBaptist Society is pro¬ 
gressing satisfactorily; 

In Hooghly the. Church Missionary Society, the Free Church of 
Scotland, and the Baptist Society, have in aft 49 aided schools with 
2,132 pupils, and four unaided institutions with about 400 pupils. 

• ’ Aided Schools. • * 

5 Higher Class Schools * , with 566 pupils. 

2 Middle Class JCpglish Schodls ,, ... 87 „ 

6 „ Vernacular,, • „ ... 206 „ 

29 Aided Primary Schools • < „ ... 1,148 ',. 

7 Girls’Schools * „ ... 138 „ 


Total ...*2,132 •, 

• ' 0 m 9 

The .Free Church of S,cotlaiyl have aided English schools at Chin- 
surah, Mohanad, Bansberia, Son&tigri, Dhamasyi, ayd Powhen; 6 
vernacular middle sdhopls, 7 girls’ • schools, and 22 primary .schools, 
in the ^northern part of the district. The Church Missionary Society 
have a higher class school at Chatra, near Seramnore, and 7 primary , 
schools in the soutliern»part of the districts. To tbe*Baptists belong the • 
unaided school college consecrated by tho. devoted labours of tho 
Serampore missionaries—Carey, Marshman f and ,Wnrd. For many 
ears this institution was supported, at a heavy annual cost by 
. C. Marshman, Esq., tho Founder and firstf Editor of the Friend of 
India. The educational department has no information of the cost of 
this institution. The Baptists have two unaided schools at Howrah 
with about* 120 pupils ii\ them. , * 

In Calcutta there are the following missionary schools for boys:— 

Higher Class. 

t » Nipnbo* of Pupils. 

Free Church of Scotland ... » ... ... 762 

General Assembly’s institution ... ... 867 

American Unitarian * , ... » ... , ••!. 272 

Middle Schools. ' • 

Cathedral Mission ... • , ** ... 131 

Mirzapore C. M. S. School . ... ... 180 

* 4 —— 

* , 2,212 

Native female education in Calcutta is chiefly prosecuted by 
means of zenana agencies, wlfiqh, though got all missionary, are 
intimately connected ivith such socieii<Ss. A't page 80 of Appendix A, I 
have shown that the American, Society under Miss Brittan has 854 
ladies under, instruction ; the Ladiea’^Society for India and tSe East, 
^of whihh Mrs. Broadbent is now ihfe Secretary, has 468 ladies as pupils 
the^Free Church of Scotland has 77 ; 'and Miss Mendes’ Society 17 
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pupils. The Governmeot grant for the instruction of these 1,416 ladies 
is Rs. 1,242 monthly, to mOet Rs. 2,092 raised by contribution, and to a 
small extent by fees. The numbers in the zenana agency under the 
Church of Scotland werernot given. 

The native girls' schools in Calcutta connected with missions 
are as follow:— 


Aided Schools. 

< ‘ < 

Dr. Duff’s Female School 

The Calcutta Central School ... , 

Free Church Orp linage . t . 

Revd. C. H. Dali's Girls’ School' 

Unaided Schools. 

Mirzapore C. M. S. School .*. 

Miss Leslie’s School 1 

General Assembly's Orphanage... 


Pupils. 

69 

... 60 
... 53 
... 52 

... 40 
... 32 
... 38 


344 


The Baptists Iwve five schools with 110 pupils connected with 
the Circular |load Chapel. ' < • 1 

o In Calcutta about 1,800 girls and ladies are instructed through 
schools and zenana agencies connected with missions; 2,200 boys learn 
‘English, and a lark’d but unreported number learft the vernacular. The 
schools under the Roman Catholic clergy are chiefly, intended for the 
benefit of the Christian community, and will be noticed further on. 

Presidency Division.—Ik the suburbs of Cateutta there are four 
large missionary schools. The Chjurch Missionary aided school at 
Garden Reach with 218 pupils, the London Missionary unaided school 
at Bhowanipore t with 762 pupils, the Baptist unaided school >at Entali, 
.and the Wesleyan unaided school at Paikpara.* The two laiter schools 
have about 500 boys between them.. 

Beyond the suburbs and in the district of the 24-Pergunnahs are 
the aided higlier school at Agurpara, under the Church Missionary 
Society, with 251 pupils, and the ’London Missionary aided school at 
Behala with 129, and the unaided schoo^ of’the Church of Scotland at 
Nyehati. . 

Besides these large higher sctfools, the Church Missionary Society, 
the, London Missionary Society, and the Society for the Propagation 
of the* Gospel, have numerous schools to' the east and south of 
Calcutta, among which the following have aid from ^Government:— 

1* Aided English middle school ... ... 52 pupils. 

5 „ Vernacular middle schools ... « 307 

59 ,, primary schools 1 * ... t 2,470 t ‘„ 

11 *girls'.schools’ *• ... *>• 341 ,, 

.It would be within the mark tp say, that in the 24-Pergunnahs by- 
Protestant missionary agency (about 2,000 boys are instructed <in 
English, about 4,000 in the Vernacular, and more than 400 girls in* 
English or the Vernacular. r 
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In Nnddea the statistics for the year shew the following extent of 
educational work by the Church Missionary Society. 


1 Higher Aided School 

2 Middle English Schools , 9 . 

2 Middle Vernacular Schools ... 

1 Primary 

1 Normal School ... , 

2 Girls’ Schools 


172 pupils. 
253 „• 

•218 „ 

86 „ 

13 u 
112 „ 


: * * 854 

Besides, there are a large ni/mber of unaided primary schools and 
pathsalas. • • 

* Statistics of missionary work were given separately by Messrs. 
Martin and ‘Woodrow, but not* by ,other inspectors^ in their printed 
reports district by district. Dr. Fallon, however, in the nortli-westem 
.circjtf notices separately the schools he himself inspected, and speaks in 
praise of the Church Missionary Society’s orphaifago at Bhagulpur, and 
of the nonmJll school for S.-tatals at Taljhari, and of Messrs. Bocrsen 
and Skrefsrud’s schools in central Santalia. 

Mr. Woodrow's report gives \he statistics o£ the aided missionary 
schools in each district, shewing for each description of school the num¬ 
ber of pupils on the 3lst March 1872, the average dail’* attendance, tho 
receipts from Government during *the official year, tho fee and mis-* 
sionary contributions,»and the total receipts. ThcstTOtatistics arc given in 
Appendix A, axM, are shewn for Hooghly at* pages 45 and 46, f<A* Cal¬ 
cutta at pages 72 and 73, for the 24-Pergnnnah$ at pages 87 and 88, 
and for Nuddea at pages 1Q2 and 103., -The summary of tho statistics 
of missionary aided schools in these four districts is as follows :— 


• » 

■» 

Districts. 

No. of 
Schools, 

No. of 
Pupils on 
the (toll on 
31at March 
* 1872. 

Average 
daily at¬ 
tendance. 

Bacsiria 
• " 

Total,* 

?rom Go¬ 
vernment. 

From 
Feea, Ac. 

From Min- 
aianarjr 
contribu¬ 
tions. 

In Hooghly 

„ Calcutta ... . 

„ 24-Pergunnaha ... 

,, Nuddea 

Total' 

B 

2,132 
1,623 
• *780 
854 

• 

• 

. 1,699 
•L425 
?813 
079 

* -1 

Bfl. 

6,029 
10,103 
10,97.9 I 
6,800 

* Ka. 

6,062 
2,6 W 
11,944 
6,007, 

Be. 

8,164 

36,442 

12,239 

6,867 

Bi. 

19,764 

64,163 

34,694 

16,734 

236 

8,389 

6,618 

^,921 

24,661 

61,753 

1,26,236 


In all cases the missionary contribution, exclusive of fee’s, is in 
excess of the^Govemment aid, rising from almost equality at Nuddea to 
more jhan double the aid in the case of Calcutta. In these portions 
of the central circle the average percentage of Government aid on the 
total income is 32 per cent. 1 K , • * 

The aided schools in the districts of Jessore, Moorshedabad, 
Birbhum, Hajsbahi, Malda, Pttbna,*’ appear, in the returns ®f Babu 
BhudeJb Mookherjfee as 18, having $38. pupils on the rolls at the end* of 
'the year. They received frorii Government Rs. 1,128, and contri¬ 
buted in fees Rs. 228, and in subscriptions. Rs. 1,245. No men- 

u 
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tion is made of unaided schools.' In Jessore, however, there were 
in 1871, 28 village schools with 719 pupils in attendance; and thp 
last report of the Baptist Missionary Society shows 41 schools and 
1,035 pupils on the rolls, f- e 

The difference, perhajhs, arises from circles of schools being con¬ 
sidered as single schools. 

Hajshahi Division.—No information is given concerning the 
c missionary schools in this' division. There are ho aided missionary 
schools and nothing is said of the unaided schools.' There is, however, 
at Berhampur a large and flourishing school • under the London 
Missiouary Society, and f tlre Revd. Behari Lai Singh, of the Free Church 
of Scotland, has schools in Hajshahi. J 

As regards instruction in the Cooch Behar division, the 
Revd. W. Macfarlane, of the Darjeeling Presbyterian mission schools,' 
reports that on the 31st March' 1872 there were 278 boys studying 
Bengali, 228 studying Hindi, and 23 studying Lepcha. The Lepcha„reacf- 
Rig boys had diminished from 33 to 23 during the year, and the Bengali 
reading boys had increased by 98; the Hin<ji reading boys had remained 
almost stationary. 

In the south-eastern circle, containing the Dacca and Chitta¬ 
gong divisions &*nd the Khasia Hills, the chief" portion of the edu¬ 
cational expenditure on missionary 'schools is given to the schools 
managed by Welsh Wesleyan Missionaries. The Baptist missions in 
'the Backergunge, Mymensingh, and Dacca districts, devote their chief 
attention to evangelical work. There were, however, 12 schools with 310 
pupils in Backergunge, and two schools with 86 pupils'in Mymensingh. 

The Welsh missions in the Khasia and Jyntea Hills are described 
by Mr. Clarke at pages 426 and ‘430. The remarkable feature of these 
schools is the absence of Bengali pupils. There were 1,161 pupils in 
them at the end of the year: Government paid Rs. 8,943, tne fees 
amounted to Rs. 214, and the missionary contribution and endowment 
yras Rs. 4,136. “ 

The race of the pupils were— ' 

«. 898 JGiasis in 87 schools 

185 JynteaBs In 14 „ 

87 Garos jn 4 ; ,, 

' °> 89, Nagas ''in ,1< „ j - 

< 13 Mikers ip 1 „ 

There are, however, .8 Hindus in the Nurtiung sbhool and one 
Mahummadan in Nongsowlea school. 

In'the divisions' of Patha and Bhagulpur there are no higher 
or‘middle missionary aided schools; but we find tabulated 32 lower 
vernacular aided schools, two normal schools for masters and one for 
mistresses. These are in the Santab Pergunnajis, and “are manage! by 
the Church Missionary Society pud. Dy the Baptist missionaries— 
Mr, Skrefsrud and Mb. and Mrs. Boersen—who are'* not connected with 
any society. L V » * 

» The only remaining division iq. that of Chota Nagpore. In this 
division the German missionaries under the Berlin Curatorium opened' 
up a very successful held of missionary labour. After about temyeaiB a 
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difference arose between the eider missionaries and thp Curntoryun, 
and it ended four years ago by their joining the Church of England and 
relinquishing into the hands of the Curatorium the churches, houses, and 
school buildings Jthat’they had erected clijeflyjby the help of Christians 
in India, who honored them for their devotednlss to their work. These 
buildings were the best of their several kinds in the Lower Provinces 
of Bengal. The youpg missionaries who suep^eded, were men of learn¬ 
ing, piety, and ability. The work*of instruction is carried on by both 

E arties, and the Government gives to both small grants, which ought to 
e increased considering the wprk done. * . 

The Free Chhrch of Scotland have comnfeuced a mission fo the 
Santals at Pachamba, which at the* end of the year had not received Go- 
jernment aid. 

Last year no Government*aid was given to the jnisRions in 
Hazaribaugh, M&nbhum, and Singbhuib. The details 6f the aid to the 
schools, at Lohardaga (Ranchi) arc given at page 269, Appendix A. 
They shew 2 English schools with 363 pupils on the roll, giving a totaf 
cost of Rs. 7,959, of which Government gives Rs. 756 (just one-^enth), 
ahd 12 primary schools attended by 195 boys, costing in all for tho year 
Rs. 990, towards which Government gave . Its. 570. The_primary schools 
are not under the. gaoRb-in-aid rifles, and their bills ar<T not signed by 
the inspector. ... / _ ■* * . 

The following summary of all, aided missionary schools shows , 
that there are 505 such schools, containing 0,1 the*31st March 15,441. 
pupils, with an average' attendance of 12,008, They received as aid 
from Government* 11s. 67,469, and froih .missionary societies, 11s. 
1,05,237. The fees raised .were Rs. 27,931. I *havo no meaps of 
estimating exactly the total number of pupils in the numerous unaided 
schools, and in the Roman Catholic schools, but it is laege alnl probably 
equal to the number in aided schools. The. distribution and statistics 
of the‘several kinds of missionary and other* Christian schools in the 
educatioual circles are shown in* Appendix C., t . * 

Summary of all Aided Missionary Sclutola. 



Central Circle f . 
South-We^t K 
Bonth-Bi&t i, 

• North-Wet* 

North-Beat „ ■ 

North-Central*.. 



7,062 42,760 25,764 

2,487 11,*31 1,751 

631 3,246 


a 756 * So8 4^87 
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The Christian aided institutions, conducted by managers other tw 
missionaries are 87 in number, of Which 27are^n CSjdJde S 
each in the south-west and southeast circles, 2 in the north-west circle 
ea^ in the noyth-e^st and north-central circles. They are 
chiefly intended for the %istruction of Europeans and Eurasians 7 In 
Calcutta^the most important of such schools passing-boys at the Entrance 
examination are unaided. They are in order of numbers St. Xavier’s 

1A« 1 +lT lt w 479 , b °7 S ’ t ] he boston'school with 266, La Martiniere with 
Anademv v T 7 L ? 5 ' tle *55 

+ . . 8d,0 °J‘ R 88884 27 b< W t “*» Ento^ee 

Arranging the schools in and "near Calcutta aerm-rUm* <.« 

° r Fr o 0te8tant ’ G *' re ^> and Armenian, we 

«• .t 

SCHOOLS OTHEB THAN PBIVAT& 

Undeb Protestant, Gbeek, or Armenian management. ’ 

t. K f, % 

Number of Pupils. 

• ... 148 
" ... 260 


For Boys. 

La Martiniere ... « c 

The Doveton Collegiate School- , « 

The Armenian Philanthropic Academy 
The Calcutta Boys’School (aided) ... 

St. Stephen’s School (aided) 

The Free School (Boys’ Department) aided 
lhe Benevolent Institution (do.) aided 
St. Thomas’s School (do.) {added ... 

* 

*■ For Girls. 

Female Normal Schopl 

The Young Ladies’ Institution ... 

La Martiniere for Girls ...' > ... 

Free School (Girls’Department; (aided) 
lhe Benevolent Institution (aided) ... 

Calcutta Girls’ School (aidea) 

European Orphan Asylum (hided) ... *" 

St. Stephen’s Girfs’ School (aided) ... 

St. Thomas Gflfls’ School (aidid) ... 

St. Saviour’s School, Dhurrumtollah ... 

C t _ 

Under Roman Catholic management. ^ 
f For Boys. „ 

St._ Xavier’s CollegCate.School. “ “ ... * , 

Bengal Acadertiy (private) ' * 

Cathedral Male Orphanage V 
St. Xavier’s School, Bow jSsztf 
St. Chrysostom’s School 


72 

110 

39 

224 

121 

47 


W 

90 

104 

112 

110 

66 

62 

29 

18 

72 


499. 

135 


1,021 


674 


. ... 170 > 
*... 19&5 


- o“- 


1,055 
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For Girh. 

The Loretto House ... ... ... 117 

Bow Bazar Girls’ School (aided) ... ... 131 

Bow Bazar Loretto ... f .. . ... 64 

Moorghihatta Loretto ... ... f ...» 70 

Entalli Loretto " ... ... ... 39 

Entaili Orphanage (aided) ^ *** 

The following summary shows that 37 aided schools, under the 
management of, Christian bodies other than missionary societies, con¬ 
tain 2,532 pupils, dhiefly Christians^ that they rfeqpived from Government 
Rs. 36,792, raised in,fees Rs. 29,871, and obtained from subscriptions and 
endowments Rs. 38,910. * 

Summary of all Aided Schools dnder* Christian Managers jother than 

Missionaries. 


BdcoaiIosaii Dmiioir. 


Central Cirole 
South-West „ 
South-East. „ 

North-West ,. 
North-East ,, 
North-Oontral „ 



1.633 33,3*3 19,342 37,376 90,130 » 

68 llWO 1,105 1,007 3,873 . 

116 816 1887 2»4 ,2,788 


Grand Total 


#288 1,811 89,793 29,871 38,910 108,673 


Total expenditure of Aided Schools and Colleges in the iS? Provinces 
j • of Bengal. 



Missionary Sooieties... 
Other Christian bodiel 


Native Gentlemen not Christians 
3 Grand total 


l,31,0dl 
2,91,603 
~11*2,763 


78,667 

3,10,669 

3,88,636 


60*11 

3,02,119 

3,»,7ia^ 

4,89,166 


4,12,017 
7,88,607 * 

12,00,664 


■ _ I _ _!-:-»- 1 - - - 

It is seen frchn these, result* that on the average the three different 
classes of Sols get about one-third of* thq, total cost from Government. 
The 2dS schools under the management of native gentlemen get some- 
Srt“Eh" mi»ta.ry «&*». .■om.yh.t the worst , tepn.fr om 
Government This is owing to thq misv<> nar y schools being genially, ot 
?5JCStar than those uSder £ management of native gentlemen.. 
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total of the Middle Ctaae* ... j 1,193 1,003 1,131 41,513 I 31,081 3,439.1 18.387 90,778 - 46-10 
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Social Position.' —The social position of the 196,216 pupils in 5,813 
colleges and schools does not differ much from that of the 185,060 pupils 
in 4,695 sphook reported on last year. The pupils are classified according 
to the.social‘position of their parents or guardians. The four great groups 
comprise the upper, middie, and lower grades of society, and the pupils 
whose parentage has not been ascertained. The higher grades are 
classified into six divisions Recording as their position in - society is due 
to titles of ranks, to high position in the public service, to large landed 
estates or other realized property, and to handsome incomes from profes¬ 
sions or from commence. ‘ The middle .grades of society are classed 
according as their chief claim to social position is dfio to Government 
service, to property, profession, or trade. . . 

Government service in the middle grades of society is divided intp 
four heads, according as the salary' of the post is,—not less than (1) 
Rs. 200 a month, <2} not less°than Rs. 50, (3) not less than Rs. 20, 
or (4) is less than Rs. 20 a month. Teachers, clerks, postmasters, 
cand military officers, <or pensioners receiving less than Rs. 20, are all 
counted as belonging to the middle ranks.. < 

Gentlemen having social position from estates are classified under 
four heads, as their incomes stand, above or below Rs. 3,000 a year, 
or as they holdMands' of religious endowment, or ptssess lands on con¬ 
dition of police service; such as, jaghirdars and ghatwals of mountain 
parses. Professional men, and men engaged in trade of the middle 
‘ class, are .classed in,,two sections, an upper and ,a lower. It has been 
pointed out by Mr. Wells, the Collector of Faridpur, that the classification 

S laces some guardians in the middle grade of society who certainly 
elong to the masses. The several grades of society fade so insensibly 
one into the other, that if. is impossible to stato the exact point at which 
one ends ara^+^other begins. Moreover, the two objects of the enquiry 
into the social position of the pupils were to show—first, who were the 
pupils of our schools; and, secondly, whether a comparison of future years 
.> would show that education did filter downwards. In determining the 
lai,tei'-p r >int, it was desifable to keep ‘the lower grade of society strictly 
to pieople following c occupations which generally form the work of the. 
masses. Hence, though it may bp true that in u few cases men may be 
graded in the table too high, this is not so prejudicial to the attainment 
t of the object fof jvhich^the table was constructed, as classifying them too 
low. Moreover, though the ancestral acres may be few, and sub-division 
by inheritance or by*infeu4ation may have reduced the share of these acres 
to a dismally small fraction, yet it is something to have a bit of land 
to call bno’s own. * • 

. * Further, sub-division under this head would probably meet Mr. Wella’s 
objections ; and the only reason why it has not been adopted is, that the 
table already is inconveniently long. , L . 

The occupations of the |owCr orders of society are classed under the 
heads of service undvjr Government,—private service, agriculture, petty 
trade, handicraft, skilled labour, Common labour not agricultural, and 
nyscellaueous. One hundred ^nd sixty-four different occupations toe 
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mentioned, in order to.show teachers as clearly as-possible the scope of 
the investigation, and to enable them to prepare accurate returns. 

The column for pupils whose parentage has not been ascertained, is 
necessitated by the fact that there are sonje orphanages in \vhicli, little 
foundlings do not know who were their parents; Zenana •agencies seem 
to have difficulty in reporting on the social position of the parents of 
the pupils taught, and occasionally children do not know the occupation 
of their friends, or ’were absent \Vhen the’ ‘enumeration took place, 
and some schools have not sent in these returns. These five reasons 
explain why 3,991 children haje not been olnssiAed. In Mr. Clarke’s 
summary the pupils were distributed by distracts and not by class of 
school. Hence it wa^ impossible^ to incorporate it directly with the 
others in the distribution according to school. It is, however, added in a 
feparate column, and the total of the pupils of different kinds of schools 
must all be increased by a share of the total for tho.soutfi-east divi¬ 
sion. The effect of the difference is, that conclusions will have to bo 
drawn from five instead of six educational division* when the attendance* 
of children of the several r^nks of society in the different kinds of 
schools is discussed. In other investigations the absence of this distri¬ 
bution will not be of. importance. *. 

Comparing the Results with those of last year,'we slo that wo have 
11,156 more pupils to classify, andfliat njore than 8,700 o£. thorn belong 
to the lower orders, and 2,100 to the class whoso parentage has not befcn 
ascertained. Hence there is an extension of educating downwards. ' 

A comparison oAtte totals with those of last year gives the follow¬ 
ing result:— • • 



Higher Classoi 
Middle Classes 
Lower Classes 
Parentage not ascertained . 


• 1,O0<>’ • 045 -SB 

90,387 , 0OJT76 a 48-ai 

'oi,788 100,504 49-59 

■, 1,821 3,091 • 1-00 

185,000 190,210 * .100-00 


8-04 • 


The upper classes have fallen in number from ]yj66 to 945, aryl rela¬ 
tively from 5-8,to 4'8 in a thousand. The chief part of this decrease is 
found in the Uoofe of the north-western and north-central diyisions. 
in whi.h two districts the number of pupils from the upper classes of 

society has fallen from 348* to 219> exiting those in the Patna and 
Berhampur colleges! .The south-wh^n, the north-eastern and south¬ 
eastern circle* Si show an absolute decrease m the number of pupilB 
belonging to th<? aristocracy of Bengdl. As this class of society has not 
suffered Iny particular reverses of fortui^ during the past year, la* 
unable to explain the matter, except on the supposition that teachers 
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haying studied the table more and learnt it better, have this year been 
more particular in their entries of students. The central circle shows a 
large increase. 

T„ke middle classes haye fallen in actual number by 389 in 
90,776 ; but ast this is coincident with an increase of the total number of 
pupils, we find that the percentage has fallen from 48*8 to 46'1. The 
comparison of 1871 with 1870 snowed a similar reduction of the two 
per cent. It is evident frltfn these figures that the'percentage of pupils 
of the middle and upper classes on the total number has for two years 
been steadily declining. » 

The table shows that the lower grades increased-by 10,000 pupils, 
or relatively from 496 to 514 of strength in a thousand. In tho pre¬ 
vious year the increase was 7 in* the thousand, * exclusive of Assam 
pupils, which would have made it much greater. Both these results 
show that education has been filtering downwards, even in years unpropi- 
tious to the extension of education. 


The 14 general colleges may be classed in threfe groups, of which 
- . „ „ ' the Presidency and Sanskrit colleges in Calcutta 

General College*. ^ ^ ^ ^ ? Governmtot mofnsril 

colleges are the second, and the 5 aic^csd colleges of ^Calcutta, the third. 
It is remarkable that the number in the two Qalcutta Government 
colleges exactly equals those in c the' 7- mofussil colleges. 


of which 


Classes op Society. 

? 

Higher Classes •it ••• 

Middle Classes***! i r *^ 


Presidency Seven Abo¬ 
und Sanskrit fussil 
Colleges. Colleges. 


Fivo Aided 
Colleges. 


Total. 



10 6 


87 


, Government Ml 

* * 
Estate ... ' ... 

'• '-'"Profession 

Trade ..." c ... u 


Lower Classes • * IK 

Parentage not ascertained* ... 

r i 

, Grand/Cotal 

<• ( 



In glancing over these figures, we see that dh the^ whole, out of 
1,287 undergraduates, 1,193 come from the middle classes of society, 48 
from the lower, and 87 from the higher, and the parentage of 11 hfis not 
been ascertained. Thus, 12>out"o£pvbry 13 undergr&luates are from the 
middle ranks. This'is much about the proportion shown for college? 
last year, when there were 1,250 tfhdergraduates of the*midale class qufc 
of a total of 1,374. Of the 37 ,youpg men from the upper ranks of 
Society, 24 or two-thirdsbelongfto the dlass of zemindars having income*' 
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of Rs 20,000 a year and upwards. The titled portion of the upper ten 
thousand sent 4 undergraduates, and the other sections of the same 
rank only 2 or 8 each. Twenty-one out of the 37 are in the Pre¬ 
sidency College. ’ l • 

In Calcutta colleges, both Government and missionary, professional 
men and clerks sent 'a third of the undergraduates, and the lower 
section of this class is,more numerous than £jje higher section, oxcept 
in the Sanskrit college, where the higher section predominated, because 
learned pundits, even * though very poor, are classed in, the higher 
section. In the paofussil colleges the case is dideretA; the most numerous 
class is sent by mdh in Government service, ahd after them by* tbo 
possessors of realized property. 

From thb lower class of society there aro 46 undergraduates, of 
whom 35 have for their guardians persons in the mcnyil servico 
of private individuals. It is reinarkaolo that there itf not one Under¬ 
graduate from the same class of people in Government servico. Six 
others are the sons of cultivators, gardeners* and .small ryots, 
and three are the children of petty traders. From artisans in tho 
nine chief branches of handicraft, tho workers iu common metals, such 
as iron, tin, and copper, send* one dadergraduate; the rejt none. One 
also comes from thoseswho livo by skilled labour. 

The number of those whose parentage has not been ascertained ja 
11 and 36 in the unaided colleges werp not tabulated. 

’ Although undergraduates of the lower ranks of neciety number 46, 
exactly the same in last year, yet their percentage ou the smaller total 
number of undergraduates necessarily becohies a trifle higher. 

Special colleges for law, inedicino, and cn- 
Speoiftl Colleges. gineering, aro all supported by Government. 

S i law classes are attended by 566 students, who 12 from 

ir ranks, 552 from thp middle, and 2 from the lower ranks. 

52 from the middle class, 03 have guardians engaged in trade, 
and the remaining 489 cflmo in equal pumbeys from tbo divisi ons j gj 
Government service, landed CStato, ‘and professions. The PmeidCBey 
College law department has 270 students, apd iho 7 *mofussil law 
colleges have 296 students. It is rem&rkablo that only 12 persons 
connected with trade and commerce have sons studying law in inofussil 
colleges, and they’are found 4 tit* Dacca,* <4 at Patipi, 3 at Hooghly, and 

1 at Kishnaghur. , .* * 

In the Presidency law classes there are 51 of this class, and exactly 
the same number from government servico j wliVo the mofussd law 
classes have 109 from Government service *to tho 12 connected with 
trade. I conclude from this that the native merchants in the mofussu* 
are less anxious for legal instruction than those in* Calcutta, or that 
some rf them send their children to 'Calcutta for education; probably 
both explanations are true. The Pnjsjdency receives from profession 
88 students—a numbed greater than from any of the three other classes; 
while in the niofussil law colleges bnly V9 are connected with professions 
agsiust.91 supported by realized prypeKt^ and the 109 by Government _ 
tervice. 
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From this I draw the same conclusion, that professional men inthe 
mofiissil are not so anxious for le^al instruction as those in the Presi¬ 
dency ,or that they also send their children to Calcutta for instruction. 
In fact, Calcutta has the reputation of giving the best education, not only 
in law, but also generally; anti clever boys are sent there from all parts 
of the country. Calcutta scholarships are constantly awarded to students 
from the mofussil, who come up to the metropolis for the benefit of the 
instruction given in the Vollege. ,J 

The Madrasas. —Thestudents of the. Calcutta Madrasa are sent 
by the following class^:—Forty-three by, Government servants on salaries 
less than Rs. 20 a month/ 33 by holders of land or realised property receiv¬ 
ing from it any sum not exceeding R#, 3,000 aye^ir, 6 by men engaged in 
trade, none by professional men, and none from the upper or from the 
lower ranks of society. The Hooghly Madrasa seems to-draw its pupils 
from different classes. Out of its 32 students, it has 4 from the lower 
orders, 5 from professions, of whom 1 is from the upper section and 
r 4 from the lower,- ,2 from trade, 9 from the lower section of rea¬ 
lized property, and 12 from incumbents living on religious endowments; 
none' come from the upper ranks of society. This distribution accords 
with my expectation better than that in” the Calcutta Madrasa; both 
results howeveV sho\t that the parents of the majority of the pupils are 
not rich. It* was shown in the table on finaitce that at the Madrasas 
tne education of each student costs Rs. 133 a year. 

Medical Coi^ege.— -Tho English department reports 247 students, 
of whom 1 comes from a family having some "title, *,16 are from the 
lower ranks, 6 are of parentage not ascertained, and 224 are from the 
middle ranks. Twelve or the 16 of tho lower ranks are the sons of 
persons in the menial service of Government, 3 are sons of artizans, 
and 1 is sos-Ait^a petty trader. Of the 224 in tho middle ranks, one- 
third of the students como from Government service, one-third from 
professions, and Abe remaining third from realized property anji tra'de. As 
regards middle class professions, 26 students are^from the upper and 50 
froln-fefa^lower section; '18 students only are-sons of persons in Government 
service receiving . iqore than Rs. 200 a month, and 5 only are sons of 
persons receiving more than Rs: 3,000 a year from realized property. 

It is ovident from these results that the students of the English 
department of tiie Medical Collegb are <Jr».wn almost entirely from’ the 
middle rank of society' and that the majority of them are from its lower 
section. * / « * 

• In the Hindustan or military class containing 118 students, 85 
are of the middle ranlls and 33 of tho lower. ‘Of this latter number, 25 
afo sent by persons in the menial service of Government. V Of the 85 of 
the middle ranks, 4A are from professions, 7 being from their upper and 
36 from the lower section,; 13 avo fyom ofgcers off the Government 
service, of whom 8 receive jess than Rs. 50 a month. 

In the Bengali class 301 are tho middle raltks, 23 from the lower 
classes pf society, and 10 jiro of patemtage not ascertained, afid none come 
from the upper ranks. Among the 23 from the lower classes, 10 are s&ns 
t>f cultivators and 8 of petty traders !* • 
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Of to 301 from to middle <W society, 55 .re sopported from 
the Government service, 65 from realized property, 152 from the pro¬ 
fession, and 29 from trade. Out of the 55 in Government service, 45 
are from Holders of situation of less than m. 50 a month. Of the 65 
from realized property, ,36 or more than half are supported‘from religious 
endowments, and only 5 receive more than Rs. 3,000 a year from realized 
property. Of the 152 from professions, 132 are from its lower section. 
These facts bIiow that,the military and Bengali classes are chiefly from 
the middle classes of society, but from a loufcr.stnitam than that which 
supplies the stud^ts of the Ehglish class, fy all the three branches, 
the lower section of the middle class?is more numerous than the upper. 

School of Art. —This school receives 67 students from tho mid- 
.41* classes and 9 from the lower classes, 5 of the 9 being the sons of 
cultivators and'4 of artizans. Of'the ,67 of the middje classes, 36 or 
more than half are from professions, 10 being from the upper section 
and 26 from the lower. From this it is evident that the lower stratum of 
the middlo class of society provides the bulk of tile students of the 
medical schools and of the' School of Art. 

Normal Schools.— The ,pupil$ of 36 normal schools are 1,589 in 
nfimber; but the 15 aided schools and the 1 unaideddiave supplied very 
imperfect statistics, siifce,among thejr-450 pupils are 299 whoso paren¬ 
tage has not been ascertained. Tho 6 nornfal schools in the ^util-eastern 
district are not here included, as separate statistics of them were not 
sent. Twenty Government institutions, with 1,139 pupils, aro tabulated. 
They have no pupils from tho upper clashes, 664 from tho middle, 
and 475 from the lower. It is important to observe that 363 pro tho 
sons of cultivators. This shows that tho schools aro attracting tho 
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This table shows that in 5,288 schools there are 193,320 pupils, or 
85 in each school. Last year the number of schools tabulated was 4,664, 
including 11 branch schools, and they contained 182,136 pupils, or 39 in 
each school. The reason for the rcductioA in the average from 39 to 35 
is that the number of. primary schools has increased, and that they are 
not so large as the secondary schools are, and consequently the average 
has declined. ■ , .» 

The north-east circle, which contains Assam and the districts of 
Dinagepur, Rungpur, and' Bogra, has 22,568 pupils tabulated, of whom 
73 per cent, a re si), the lower rarfks of society. * This district has 7,194, or 
one-third, of its pupils sons of cultivators, either working farmers, on farm 
labourers or gardeners no other district has so large a percentage of 
./his class of the community. The “ masses” contribute between 56 and 
59 per cent, of the pupils in the cominiss(onerships of BurdwanjRajshahye, 
Patna, and Bhagulpur, and only 33 in the divisions of Dacca.and 
Chittagong. The central circle lies between these two extremes. It 
would be interesting to know how it happens that the. south-eastern* 
district has 4he greatest ^eredhtage of the middle classes and the least of 
the lower classes. It contains the greatest number of Mussulmans; 
and the pathsal system has not bfeen introduced.. In /he absence of 
statistics of the several, classes of*schools, it cannot be stated exactly 
how the peculiarity arises; but the absetoce of the description of schools 
which the Mussulmans are willing 'to attend probably explains the 


question. • • _ _ 

If we examine.the table of social position,, we see that 575 out of 
the 945 in the upper classes of society are the sons of largo landholders, 
and that 453 out of 861 (East Bengal excluded) are in schools for higher 
-ftsd middle instruction. The upper classes*of society do not alto¬ 
gether abstain from entering primary schools; they se»id*to them 59 out 
of the*861. In every kind of school the sons c^great land-owners 
greatly predominate over every other section bf 'me upper classes. In 
higher and middle schools tjiey ujumber 453 ,to the 88 with^titW. 
Professional men, with incomes of Rs. 40,000 a ye ar an d ugjsatfClsj send 
only 16 pupils. , , . * 

The middle classes contribute 90,776 pupils out of the total of 
196,216, or 46’10,per cent.* f • t . 

These are distributee! as follows:— * 
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It is instructive to remark that the class of Government servants of 
the middle rank, which twenty years ago sent to our schools 35 per cent, 
of the pupils, now supply only 6 per cent. Two-thirds of tho present num¬ 
ber are in higher and middle Schools. Of those in Government service, 
5,120 receive more than Its. 50 a month and 7,560 less. Among the 
26,385 supported from land or realized property, 6,392 are tho sons of 
incumbents of religious tepqres, aud, 12,118 are from tho lower section 
< of landholders. 

The “ masses” send to those schools which furnished us with re¬ 
turns 100,504 pupils, of wlfom 9,402 aro.in Mr. Clarke’s division and 
have /not been distributee! according to the schools they attend. Of tho 
remaining 91,102, there are 58,687 in vernacular schools, 28,981 in 
English schools, 2,687 in girls’schools", 679 in normal schools, 46 in colleges, 
and 22 in schools lor special instruction. "Wo see from those totals that 
64 per cent, of them attend tho purely vernacular schools, though tho 
fact that move than 31 per cent, attend English scliools show that Eng¬ 
lish is considered pecuniarily important. The cultivators, working ryots, 
and gardeners, send 49,926 or about half* tho pupils; the potty dealers 
send 19,588 or one-fifth; tho artizaus <jome next with 11,544 pupils; then 
those employed^ in private services who number 7,235, and those in 
menial service of Government who number 4,392 ; common laborers 
otljpr than cititivalors send 3,G36 pupils, skilled laborers 2,711, and 
vagrants 1,545. The disreputable classes are tho smallest of all as 
.tho regards nnmberof their pupils. . 

■Of the half a lakh of cultivators and gardeners *3,368 belong to 
Mr. Clarke’s division, and arc not grouped into schools ; tho rest, 
46,558 in number, are thus distributed :— 


——----- 

— 


■ - 

— 

’ ~ 7 * ~ 

V*?lnss of Schools. 


• 

Number. 

I’ere^fhage. 

fn^Gencral Colleges .... ‘ 

„ SpecTttK'.’ol 1 eijes 

• •• 

* • • 

• •• 

• •• 

... 

G 

2 


„ Ditto and h\7! .«■!. yJi/'ols.. 


• •• 


455 

10 

English Schools ... 

Ml 1 

• •• 

••* 

13.107 

•28-1 

,, Vernacular Schools ... 


• •• 


31,81)5 

G85 

„ Girls’ Schools <. ... 

i 

• • • 

• •• V 

• •• 

.1,01)3 

2-4 

-/ * 




40,558 

1000 


These figures show that English is accounted so pecuniarily 
valuable, that 28 per cent, of tho cultivators desire*it for their 
children. Those who send more pupils to English schools than to 
vernacujar are— • t 0 * ' 

(a) the menial servants, of Government, consisting to a great 
degree of peon* employed .at the different counts and public offices; 
( l ). the printers; (is), the painters ;«aiul (d) tho disreputable classes, 
as prisoners and prostitutes, r J.’he last three classes are, however, 
comparatively small. j 
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Of (lie 19,588 pupils sent by petty dealers, 1,885 are in Mr. Clarke’s 
circle, and 17,703 in tlio other circles. The latter number is thus 
distributed:— 


Class of Schools. 

• 1 

».* 

Number. 

Percentage. 

In General Colleges ...* • 

Ml ••• 


3 

• •• 

„ Special Colleges . 

• M ••• 

t * 

1" 

4 

• •• 

„ Ditto and Normal*Schools 

<•< _ Ml 

’ .... 

45 

• 02 

„ English Schools ... 

••• • 


5.910 

536 

„ Vernacular Schools ... 


■ ■ • 

11,304 

639 

m ,, Girls’ Schools 

Ml 

• 



23 


* 



100-0 


Comparing these figures. witb»thoso for the cultivators, we*see that units 
only trom.cilhcr body are found in colleges. The traders find much less 
attraction than the cultivator^ do iA.normal schools, for tjjcy send only 
45 students, whereas they would have sent 177 had the normal schools 
been as attractive to them as to the cultivators. I caunaV explain the 
cause of the difference of feeling ajjout the advantages of normal 
schools, except on the, supposition that the cultivators on the whole are • 
not so well off as„the petty dealers, and so may,find tho stipends given 
to students more useful. ’ 

The percentages show that the petty traders lutvo a greater desire 
••^.for English than the cultivators, as they send, to English schools five 
moNi boys in every 100. As regards instruction for girls, both these 
classc*^ send two girls in every 100 of their childroiyX? school. 

The artj/.ans number 11,514, of whom l,35£.&re in Mr. Clarke’s 
circle and 10,192 in the'other circles. .The letter number is thus dis¬ 
tributed :— 


---%- 

Class of Schools. 

1 • 

— ’ •- 

» 

• 

Number 

• 

Percentage. 

To General Colleges ... ... 

* 

• •• 

• *\ 

1 

• 

1 


„ Special Colleges ... ... 

• M 


3 

• •• » 

„ Ditto Schools ... * 

• • • 

\ 

• 

35 

’ -3 

„ English Schools ... ... 

• • ■ 


3,194 

31-4. 

„ Vermicular Softools..? 

• • • 


6,565 

64-5 

„ Girls' Schools ... ... 

* • • 

• •• 

• 394 

38 

• » » 
% 

1 

. 

• * 

1 

10,192 

• 

1000 


• » « 

« In desire for “English they stand half way* between tho cultivators 
^tnd small potty dealers, for 31. fn evyry 100 at school learn that* 
language. They are more favorable to female education than the other 
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two classes. .Tho order of the larger crafts among (he artizans as regards 
t he number of children they send to school is the following :— 


< h 

" Cluss of Schools. 

Pupils in 
1872. 

Pupils in 
1870. 

1* c . * 

Workers in gold and ornament-makers ... ... ... 

Workers in cotton and wool ... ... ... • 

Workers in iron, copper, apd brt.ss ... ..... 

Workers in wood ... # » ... ... ... ... 

Workers in stono aud earth ... ... * ... ... 

• 

2,719 
2,390 
•1.823 
* 1,780 
1,073 

916 

901 

707 

719 

1,167 


The %st fact that strikes the eye is that the artfzan class have *’ 
more than doubled their school-going children in the last two years. 
This is a hopeful sign, as two years ago they were comparatively back¬ 
ward. The next fact is, that the order in which they send their children 
is much the same in tho two years, except tlwt the workers in stono 
and earth are “ of the earth earthy,” and have not advanced so fast 
proportionally^ th^ other classes have. 

The comparison of the other glasses in (Jet.Vil, with the results of 
farmer yearsftwould occupy more space than can be allowed in this 
report. The results show, beyondjill controversy, that education has been 
filtering downwaivk , . 

• Primary Education, —The great measures taken icy Ilis Honor tho 
Lieutenant-Governor for tjio ‘promotion of primary instruction took effect 
alter the 31st Mardli 1372, ancj will be mentioned in next year’s report. 

In a recent communication to the Government of Bengal,**-!' 
gave a minute description of the course of study in iudigoftous 
schools, and I ne^fcknot here repeat it. Tho old class of gurn^r were 
obliged to seek* forvapridoymeut as gomastahs, when tho parents of 
their best paving pupils began to require instruction in English for their 
cJnWm< s The demand for English has ‘gone on increasing, and has 
produced*^* J iiiia'snation in the ability of the indigenous teachers. 

1 The good old indigenous tcaclicrfc have disappeared, and their place has 
been taken by English masters aqd by teaUtcwi trained in normal schools. 
There is no regular caste of teachers hi Bengal, 0113*1101106 no bond of 
social custom «to oblige the son o(| an indigenous teacljcr to follow his 
father’s profession. A oompnrison between a modern vernacular school 
and a good school tinfcr tho old regime \ s difficult to make, siuce tho old 
Burdwan gurus who made *tho school good cannot reatlily be found. 
•The best unaided guru school of the present day fb inferior to the best 
guru school of twei/ty years ago. « 

It only remains to say $bat the Government'orders of the 8th 
April 1872, concerning the arjiyifcement of thc # report, have been 
observed. Unfortunately thoy dip not reach the inspector^ till consider¬ 
able progress had been made* in preparing the • statistics in ^ho 
did form. .Unavoidable delay, thegeforo occurred m tho subtnission 

» ___ # « ___ * 

• Published ia tho Calcutta OaactU of tho 27th Norombcr 1873. 
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of the inspectors’ reports. The new arrangement of statistics, district 
by district, is a great improvement on the former system, and 
has brought prominently to notice the educational destitution of 
certain districts, especially those in Bilhar; but it had to be ’hastily 
prepared, and small errors crept into the totals. To check the new 
statistics those in the former arrangement were called for, and then 
in some cases the .two did not agree. Ta discover and correct the 
points of difference involved immense labour, which does not appear at 
all in the results. It is much to be desired tha*> in the next report the 
arrangement ofi-^eturus may .he notified to tjie deputy inspectors by 
the commencement of March. • ’ > 

Changes in the spelling of Indian proper names have been so 
numerous lately, that it has becomo a hopeless matter to preserve 
uniformity. The common but unscientific manner of spelling names 
of well-known places, such as Dacca, Cuttack, &c., has been observed; 
but with the names of persons and of small places the spelling^ 
adopted by the several inspectors and principals hasi been allowed 
to stand. .It would bo singular to notice the number of ways in 
which any common name,, suclj as Mookerjee (Mukhopadhaya), is 
transliterated. Five or six of them appeared in the following pages. 

The old form of* the educational report was intended jjot only as a 
report to Government, but also as a departmental directory; and for this 
purpose the circulars of the Director of Public Instruction, the lists of • 
scholars and of passed, candidates at the University and of schools,' 
Government and ^ aided, were always printed as appendices to it. 
Government has seen tit to separate the report-from ttyo directory, and the 
latter is at present in abeyance, but .its details are useful to tho 
■hyiartment, though uot directly useful to Govehimout. 

II. WOODB^W, m.a., 

Ojjiciating Directing f Public Instruction. 
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INSPECTORS’ REPORTS. 
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* 

WESTERN DISTRICTS OP‘THE LOWER PROVINCES 

OP BENGAL. 


FROM THE REPORT OF Mb. H. L. MARTIN, M.A. 

* 

Thb sdutli-western educational division* contained during the year 
the zillas'Midnapur, Bankura, and Burdwan (except a very small por¬ 
tion north of the "fiver Adjay), ’Jahanabad (a eub-dMsion of zilla 
Hooghly), the province of Orissa, and that portion of tljp hilly region 
on the west of Orissa which is under the jurisdiction oi the Superin¬ 
tendent of the Tributary Mehals. * # • 

At the close of tl* year I had on my book's the names of 898 • 
schools attended*by 33,170 children, and, 60 other schools, which had 
been under my inspection, were closed during,the year; on the 
31st March 1871 1 had on my books the names of 835 schools attended 
by 33,910 children: there lias therefore been a jfoss of 740 children during 
the-year, though the number of schools has been .increased by 58. 
The increaso in schools was due to the opening of. iresh village schools 
under teachfers with wham Government was uncW-«*ti engagement as soon 
as they passed the appointed test .and gained certificates. The loss in 
students was due to the ravages of epidemic fever throughput 'Jahana¬ 
bad and Burdwan, in* the north-east *of zillif MtuBSpur, and in the 
south-east of zilla BankuraN When writing of each zilla separately, 

I shall allude mpre at length )to the effects of the feven on our school ;. t 
I shall only briefly st^y heib that *in the circle’ of one of my 


• The reports of the Inspectors of Schools were written befor.Ithe publication of the circular 
of the Government of Bengal, No. 24, dated lrtth July 1872, notifyiib the order in which statistical 
and other information concermng*the several districts of Bengal should be published. In Obedience 
to these instructions it has been round necessary to alter the arrangement of districts followed by 
the Inspector, and*when O district or commiasionership happens to be divided between two*o l 
more Inspectors, it haa been necessary to split up the reports and to print in the account of any 
district She remarks of the different Inspectors, Ilenco in Mr. Martin's report the description of 
the district* of Orissa *has been separated /rom ’that of the western districts, and printed by 
itsolf, and in tho account of other districts, additions me made from the reports of other Instiectors ; 
for example, a passage from Babu Bhudov Miydceijea id introduced concerning the schools in 
Burdwan, north of the Adjay ; Birbhoom is described entirely by him ; the schools in Hooghly 
silt* being chiedv under Mr. Woodrow, a*» described by him, but the schools in the Jehanabad 
subdivision of sill* Hooghly are reported on by Mr. Martin. * 

ms . e. . _ _«_ *1 •_ ihAlP niPolol >1 A Wn/ll<l Ann if. V AH 


io eomnm*ionorahipi t It has therefore be 
comaussionerships in the Director’s report, 
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Deputy Inspectors, which oonsists of that part of Burdwan to the south 
of the* Damoodah, the average nutaber on the rolls of each school was 
reduced from 38 to 28. In Orissa the number of schools and students - 
increased respectively by 20 and 487. Since the total number attend¬ 
ing my sohools has fallen by 74p scholars, it is satisfactory to be 
c able to write that the Government expenditure upon instruction has 
during 1871-72 fallen short of that in the preceding year by more than 
Its. 11,000, whilst the Joss'in local contributions ha$- been but little 
more .than Rs. 3,000. On sohools of all kinds open on 31st March 1872 
the State expenditure for the year was Rs. 1,43,290, whilst towards 
their support from other sources Rs. 1,67,574 were contributed. The % 
average number on the rolls (taken 'month by month)' was 33,609 
the cost of each boy’s instruction ‘therefore was Its. 9-4 during the year, 
of which amount Government contributed Rs. 4-4, or about two pence 
l a week for each boy; It must be remembered that a large portion of 
the Government contribution (more than oxe-fifth in fact) was expended 
in training teachers for vernacular sohools, and in assisting in the 
education of upder-graduate studento! The cost of ordinary education 
was therefore much smaller, and in ( our village Schools 16,107 boys 
. w$re instructed at a cost to the State of Rs. 27,995, or only Rs. 1-11-9 
for each boy. This sum represent^ about four-fifths of a penny per boy 
\per week. 1 >. t , 

This table shows the number of sohools of different kinds under 
my inspection at the close of the year, the attendance therein, and the 
amount expended on them iromthe different sources of income. 
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§1 
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1 

it 

«(§ 

all" 
1 S| 

|11 

If 

3*3 

K 

3 

« 

1*4 

0'S a 
<1 

nti 

O OB 

Si 

<3 


Government Institutions. 
Normal schools for masters . 


Schools for hoys— < 

College classes at Cuttack ... 
Higher class, English 
Middle class, Vernacular J 
Lower class. Vernacular . ... 
t law School . 


‘ ;/; 


Potato Institutions under Inspection. * 

Receiving 'Allowance* undo? the Oraht-in-AX 1 
Rules. 

*, 

Normal sohools tor masters, Vernacular . 

• # 

' Carried over ...» ... 



Rs. 

*884 83,91 


1,830 l,t 


87,144 



6,118 SM) 6,958 

18,087 10,517 80,634 

11,873 6,839 17,612 

83 32 120 

479 ti BOB 984 
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Schools for boys- * * Br0UBht f0rwar V'* 

Under Minionary Qodics. 
Higher class, English. 

»• Middle class .../Knsiish. !" 

•I Vernacular . 

Lower class ...{v^!S,lar “ ” 

Under Native Managers. 

Higher class, English ... . 

Middle class . ••• { VornMids* * ~ *” 
Lower clasp ... Vernacular . 

Schools tor girls— • 

ft 

For English and other foreign -wees 
Under Missionary Bodies. 



English ... 
Vernacular 


Under Native JRanagers. 


Vernacular . 

Zenana associations . ' 

Receiving Allowances under Other Bales. 

Schools for boys— 

Under Missionary Bodies. 

■ft 

Lower class, Vernacular ... * . 

Under Native Managers. * 

Lower class. Vernacular .. 

Night-schools, Vernacular ... * . 

1 

Schools receiving no Allowances,*but 'tnder 
Inspection. • 

Schools tor boy— * 

Under Missionary Bodies. 

Higher class ... English. 

Middle class ...{“ h uia ' r * ;;; •• 

Lower class Vernacular . 

Under Native Managers . 

*» 

Higher class* English ... y , ... . 

Middle cuss ...{» h ui -- r •- V; 

Lower class ... Vernacular .. 

Schools for girls— , • 

* , Under Native Managers. 

Vernacular . 




Is I*88 . £ 
fa . |s|! i| 


117,141 85,693 


1.191 8,688 

652 712 

1I1H 192 

699 > 818 

1,823 1,428 


8,991 ,, 16.715 

24.591 44,428 

14,199 18.999 

493 479 


.4 3,2 

’^.548 I 8.901 


, 1.493 1.533 

688 1.26* 


411 1,227 


25,688 14,436 40.093 

1.012 *1 1,853 


142 8 

m 1 
73 

14 

. 

* 

2,809 

2,645 

456 

81 

2,869 

2,645 

456 

1*010 

190 

22.1 

87 

44 

• SOS... 

20,447 

1,851 

1.745 

108 

20,447 

1,361 

1,799 

108 

67 

»'*V 

a 

430 

438 

33,170 

1,43,291 

1*66,940 

3,19,231 
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Reports of Inspectors of Schools. 

Social Position of thb Students. —The detailed table shows how 
many,children in eaoh class <f school belong to* the several different 
grades of sooi@ty. I therefore only briefly state here that in my whole 
division there are, among 33,170 boys, 86 belonging to the upper, 13,270 
to the middle, and 17,938 to the lower grades of society; that of those 
who learn English, 103,*69*2, and'29'6 per cent.,belong respectively to 
eaoh of these divisions, whilst of those who learn the vernacular only 
the percentages axe, *04, 34.‘09, and 65‘8. 

/inspection. —Tha .Lieutenant- Governor has asked us particularly 
to state how eaoh officer conducts r his inspections. I therefore here 
prominently record that in Bengal Deputy Inspectors ore bound to 
visit every school under their charge once a quarter, and every' 
improved patlis&la once a month, and that as a rule in my cirole they 
visit in eaoh quarter more than nine sohools out of ten. (They must 
•• explain if they fail te visit all.) The Deputy Inspector reports to the 
Inspector the length of time he has spent in ..examining each school; 
what its general condition was; how many names were on the poll; how 
many were in t attendance ; how msvhy oould read, spell, and explain 
fairly the meaning of words and easy sentences; how many could not 
dp so; how vihe school accounts were kept, and up to what date the 
teachers were paid. It will be observed that there is but one line drawn 
by which boys aro v rated, but as a fact every Deputy Inspector examines 
every class in two or three subjects at each visit; and I know by personal 
experience that Deputy Inspectors know thoroughly all the boys in 
all the senior classes of the* sohools in their circles. A Deputy Inspector 
will at once tell me how,many'promising and how many stupid boys 
there are in each of the two first classes of any school I visit, and he 
will at once recognise a new face and ask where the boy has come from. 
In every class ho wfll be able, before examination, to poinf out to me 
the boys who are unusu&lly sharp, and generally, too, he will be able to 
tell me about his parentage. All this shows how thoroughly acquainted 
with everything about a school a Deputy Inspector is, and how exceed¬ 
ingly just his report is likely to >be. Yejir by* year the higher and 
middle class schools that have been a {ouple of sessions in existence 
send up candidates to a scholarship examination, when ‘every boy has to 
answer to the flame questions as do his fellows in similar sohools; a very 

f ood high test therefore exists for every school except the village sohools. 

'or those schools I ’f/ould like to see a test established, with small 
stipends made available for those who passed best. I made a proposal 
•on this subject last year, whereby the cost of eaoh eleilientary school 
would be increased .by Rs. 6 a year. This would involve an increased 
Government expenditure of 10 per ofnt. unjier .the* head of. elemen- 
l*jy village schools, but J. believe the number of scholars would 
increase by more than 10 per cent., 1 whilst the schools themselves would 
be in .% much more satisfactory Condition. It will be sedn, then, that 
an Inspector gains a very accurate knowledge of the condition of, evfoy 
.school in his division from ay. inspection of his Deputy Inspector’s • 
diaiy and of the scholarship 'result. I have always considered it my 
duty when visiting % school to find out for myself whether my Deputy 
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has given a correct estimate of the condition of the school,.and at the 
same time to form as accurate a judgment tisl can of the qualifications 
of the teaohers, for it is upon their capacity or incapacity that the 
condition of a school' depends. On entering a grant-in-aid school the 
first thing I do is to call for the letter sanctionyig the grant. As a grant 
is always made subject to the fulfilment of certain conditions, I proceed 
to see if these conditions are strictly attended to. It is only alter I have 
satisfied myself tjjafc they are, jor have pointed,vht-irregularities and 
insisted upon their reform, that I proceed to Ibpk into the attainments 
of the pupils. I have already, by* conversing with the teachers about 
the rules, formed a general idea of their intelligence, tlieir accuracy, 
••neatness in keeping accounts, &o., and I now think it my business to 
form an opinion of their qualifications As a teacher. I (therefore set the 

master to examine his class or to teach them a lesson (old or new), and I 
see how he acquits himself; whilst I at the same time form an opinion of » 
the capacities and manners o£>the students, and of the way in which they 
have been tdught. I myself interlard questions more or loss frequently as 
seems to he necessary, and thus I gp from class to class. , I frequently 
‘ make a point of putting at least one question to every boy in the school 
—more with the view of pleasing fhem and showing the j’.bior teachers 
what they ought to teach, than with the'view of testing the boy’s know¬ 
ledge. In English schools I make a rule, in the class .above the very last, 
of putting very ea$y vernacular sentences to the boys and making them 
try and say the same in English. I do this because I do not find that 
boys who want to learn English begin sufficiently soon to translate into 
that language, and hence they fail in affer life,to obtain the power of 
expressing themselves correctly and fluently in English. Were I in 
addition to have to decide how many boys in each school I visited were 
up to each of a different number of tests, it wQuld be impossible for me 
to be really acquainted with the general statryof every school, and an 
Inspector ought to be able' at once to call to> mind (without being 
assisted) a good deal about the condition of every Government and 
grant-in-aid school in Ms division. I, have under me 327 such schools. 

Working of the Gjiant-in-Aid System. —At the commence¬ 
ment of the yean under report we were prohibited from ‘recommending 
new grants; later on we were allowed to recomme’nd a redistribution of 
existing grants within our circles. ’Ey this pukms,’ by saving a few 
rupees here and a few there, I hoped to have been able to recommend 
aid to the most promising of the many schools which had applied 
for grants. I -had effected some saving, but before I could obtain more • 
than three new grants, the order prohibiting all grants to new schools 
pending a new set* of rules for grants »was issued. I hope the issue of 
these new rules will not be long ctelayed; but it is my duty to say that 
I consider the present* rules almost faHiltless, and that I do not see how 
any other rules can be equally useful dnd appropriate to the cjroum- 
staaces,of the country. I cannot see how payment by results can be 
• fairly made in this country without'having to give Government money 
largely to those who can do without it, and being prevented from 
giving to those in outlying districts where money is really wanted, 
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because the dwellers therein can or will do little for themselves. As 
we were not able to extend oftir aided schools this year, our efforts were 
again directed* to placing those which we had on a satisfactory fobting, 
and I have had but few complaints during the year of tardy payment 
on the part of the managers. In pne case, that of the —^— school in 
zilla Midnapur, I detected the managers in fraud. I am sorry to say 
that owing to their having bought over the pandit I was unable to get 
a criminal oonvictiodj.but the grant wa% withdrawn, ^fn other cases too 
whepe payment was ue Satisfactory the grant was taken away, and now 
as a rule every thing is conducted wfth regularity in the great majority 
of the schools in my division. It is strange that the greater number 
of irregularities are in either one or ether of two tracts of country,-—on^* 
in north Midnapur and South Bankura near Garbeta, the other in 
that part of Burdwan which lies near the river Hooghly. 

Primary Schools.—I have already said that on my books there 
are 539 schools attended by 15,88$ pupils ; the following table shows 
the number of uninspected sohools and scholars reported by the 
police to exist in each of the districts of my divisicp. 


t 


r 

c- 

.i. 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

Average No. of 
scholars to 
each school. 

In Midnapur 


... ... ... ... ... ... ... 

m r 

1,720 

a 19,174 

11 

„ Bankura ... 

... 

ft 

427 

10,754 

25 

Burdwan 

... 

... ... ... ... * ... ... ... 

*600 

10,000 

10) 

u Jahanabad 

... 

C 

9 ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 

857 

7,742 

81* 

„ Balaaore 

... 

... ... ... ... ... ... 

1,010 

9,947 

9* 

H Cuttack 

... 

C ... ... ^ ... ... ... ... ... 

1,981 

14,751 

71 

.. Furl 

... 

% 

... ... l\ ... j... ... ... 

*280 

1,080 

0 



-c—«;- 

6,340 i 

74,(04 | 

lit 


* Tho number given is 488, attended b f 8,199 boys, but returns were not received from thannas 
Burdwan and Bood-Bood. I estimate tbe numbers there atf 112 and 1,811. 


It seems tp me very clear that the smaller pathsalas have been 
overlooked by the police in Bankura, J ahanabad, and Burdwan. As 
a consequence, the av erage number in eaoh sohool seems larger than it 
really is, while the. total number under instruction appears much 
smaller. Probably there are 100,000 boys In my division going to 
- elementary sohools whose names do not. appear on my books. It has been 
seen that about onq-third of this number also read in sohools connected 
with the Educational Department*. It is worth while <onoe again to state 
here some thing about the nature of'these indigenous sohools and the. 
nature of the teaching therein. The boys generally pay about one or two 
annas^a month, and besides this CKery boy once a month gives his teacher 
jvhat is called a “ sida this means rioe, vegetables* cooking fqpl, ifeo., 

. sufficient for one day. . Whenever h boy changes his writing materials,* 
he gives his teacher a piece of •cloth or a coin, never larger tba.r» a rupee. 
Every boy first oomjtfenoes to write his letters with chalk on the floor; 
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he learns the letters in their order, and, also their shape, daring *hi« 
time. Secondly, he writes with ink on a palm leaf; the same leaves do 
day after day for a long time, the writing being washed off daily. 
Whilst in this stage, boys leam by heart the multiplioation table up to 
20 times 20 , including piultiplioation l^y If, 1 Jf, and 2 |. In the third 
stage the boy writes with ink on plantain leaves ; on one side (the upper) 
of the plantain leaf they, cannot write, but on the under side there is 
very minute dust, P T rather fine powder, which holds the ink, and boys 
acquire a good running hand. At the same time^hey leam to work 91 ms 
as prescribed by Subankar, who gives a great number of rules and 
formulae which must be committed tb memory, and also begins to leam 
^o read some Bengali and Sanskrit verses, which are understood by 
neither teacher nor pupil. In the last stage boys write on paper, and 
are practised for a great portion of eaoh day in writing letters and deeds, 
and at the same they leam something of zemindari* accounts and of a 1 
rude kind of mensuration. This comprises the whole of a lad’s educa¬ 
tion, and ij; takes him frequently 8 or 10 , and even 12 years, to leam so 
much. At the end of his oourse h& .has a good practical knowledge of 
reading, writing, and^arithmetio; but if he is put out of his groove in 
the least he can do nothing. He can tell one immediately che result of 
multiplying 257 by If, but he could pot attempt to multiply 3 by 14. 
He depends for his arithmetic entirely upon memory, -and hy constant . 
practice he becomes a useful penman. It is impossible for an educa¬ 
tional officer to approve of a system which takes so many years to teach 
so few subjects—all very imperfeotly, with the single exception of writing. 
Our trained village teachers are admirably qualified to introduce an 
improved system, and they are to some extent very successful; but to 
their own foolish mistakes must be attributed want of complete success. 
They refuse to take any part of their pay in kmd (the **sida” already 
referred to) j ^they are not therefore popular wirli the residents in many 
villages. To render their school popular they try to press their pupils 
on too far, and are obliged to neglect the legs advanced boys, who 
consequently begin to leave; then, as a> rdatter. of course, their income - 
falls off and they become restless and anxious to try how they will 
succeed in another village. It requires great energy. *on the part of 
inspecting officers to keep down the standard of studies in these schools. 

I have striotly prohibited the village teachers in, n)y division introduc¬ 
ing any thing beyond elementary books till they have taught their boys 
every thing mat is taught in the indigenous pathsalas, except when 
three-fourths of-’the villagers state in writing that they wish their boys* 
taught as in middle class vernacular schools. I do not think any thing 
will regulate the course of, studies in u these schools until scholarships 
.are established for proficiency in ( 1 ) medtal ^arithmetic, zemindari and 
‘mahajani accounts, fraStions, and rule-df-three and practice ; ( 2 ) hand¬ 
writing, writing letters and documents ;»(3) mensuration; and (4) reading 
and Explaining an easy text-book; (5) the geography of Bengal. Our/ 
6,000 village school boys cost us last year Tjts. 28,000, and if Rs. 2,800 in - 
addition be spent upon scholarships, the schools will become much more 
useful and popular, and will probably be attended by 20.000 children. 
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Wight. Schools .—There are no schools which are so thoroughly 
attended by the lower orders las are these schools. - It requires care to see 
tfi&j boys do ifot attend them who might or do attend neighbouring day 
schools; but if this oare be taken, the schools are most useful. There 
are 45 suoh sohools in my t division,; I should like.to have ten times this 
number. They are economical, as we only pay one rupee for every six 
students in attendance. . - 

Female Education.—Hut slow way.is made; bqt,there are a few 
most-useful girls sohoelS in my division. Those under the Missionaries 
at L-uttaok, Pipk, and Jelsevar, are far away the best; but there are 
also some very good sohools under hative managers. I would especially 
instance t^e sohools at Cutwa in Burdwan, and at Kuohiakol in BankuraT 

Muhammadans. I do not fee how we are to attract Muhammadans 
to our schools otherwise than by opening at eaoh of the training sohools 
a class under a teacher of their own creed solely for those who 
wished to open improved muktabs after being trained on the same 
terms as improved pathsalas are now opened throughout thp country. 
We have evidently, as it is, failed‘to attract Mussulmans, and I fear 
throughout the country at large, the percentage of Mussulmans who 
read is >ary very muoh srpaller than the percentage of Hindus. 

A mthals. Amongst this wijd tribe some progress has been made 
by means of tba. schools under the Ameripap Baptist Missionaries. 
These will be alluded to more particularly when I c«me to treat of the 
Midnapur and Balasore zillrfs in detail. 


•University Examinations. 

The result of the University Entrance Examination, as far as the 
sohools m my division is concerned, is given in this table 
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Amongst the zilla schools of Bengal at the last examination the 
Bankura, Cuttack, and Midnapur schools respectively, stood 5th, 6th, 
and 8th; last year the order was Midnapur, Cutback, Bankura. Taking 
the two years together, the thijee schpols* were as yearly as possible on 
an equality. The four best zilla schools in Bengal at the last examin¬ 
ation were Uttarpara, Mymensing, Howrqh, .and Bhagulpur; Birbhoom 
came between Cuttack and Midnapur. 

A glance at* the table shews us'that the fajlureaIn the second 
language were very few This proves the excellence of <our pandits. 
From the zilla schools nearly every boy took up Sanskrit, but though 41 
were examined not one faijed. The superior way in which English is 
taught in our Government schools is also evident; 36 out of the 40 who 
were examined In that language passed: whilst in the aided and un-‘ 
aided sphools 36 candidates out of 76 (or nearly half) failed in that 
branch? The greatest nun&er of feilutes has been in geography and 
•history, a subject in ?srhioh no boy should ’fail. From nine schools the 
majority of those who Competed failed in this branch.* I have address¬ 
ed a circular oh the subject to thef heatf-masters. of all higher schools 
in my division. By the result of the.Entranoe Examination our higher 
^English schools are tested. * 

First Arts Examination. —The only college classes in my divison 
are at Cuttack. Eight lads appeared at the University First Arts Examin¬ 
ation'and 6 puised in. the second division, the other- i passed in bpth 

' 2 
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Reports of Inspectors of Schools. 

languages (English and Sanskrit) and in history, but both failed in 
mathematics, c and one also in philosophy. The result was most creditable 
to the teachers. 

Minor Scholarship Examination. —The following table shows 
how many boys from e/i'ch zilla passed this test in each division, as also 
the number of scholarships gained by students from each district. The 
scholarships were awarded on the result of 'an open competition, and 
by this examination‘ovjr idea by the middle English' schools is gained. 
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Vernacular Scholarship Examination. —The following table 
shows the result of the vernacular scholarship examination, by which 
the success or failure of our middle vernacular schools is tested. In 
this case a certain number of scholarships are awarded to each district, 
and must be awarded,‘to candidates therefrom provided a sufficient 
number pass in the first or second, division. It therefore happens that 
in some districts the scholarships are gained on much lower marks than 
in others. Thus a c boy in Bui*!wan with 212 marks out of a passable 550 
gained a four-year scholarship, but in Bankura no boy gained a four- 
year scholarship who gained less than 252‘marks' 
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Western Districts. 

Training School Examination. —All the schools for training 
village teachers in the south-west and* north-central divisions aro 
examined together. The following is the result of the least examination 
of the five training schools named below. 
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Cuttack Normal . School Examination. —This school is not 
examined in competition with any other schopl, but its students* are 
carefully examined annually. At the last, examination, of the 1G 
students in the highest class of the department for training pandits, all 
passed,—2 in the first, 9 in the second, and 5 in the third division. Of 
the 50 candidates examined in the department for training teachers of 
primary schools, 21 passed in the first, and 20 in the second division. 

Change in Curriculum, &c. —During the year Che chief changes 
have been in the stoppage to a great extent ox the study of Sanskrit 
in our schools and the intro*ductioh of mensuration and surveying into 
the minor scholarship standard. Our attention basialso been directed to 
tho manner in which geography and arithmetic have been taught. 

The introduction of'surveying into the minor scholarship oourso 
will eventually turn out, without doubt, to be of great use, but much can¬ 
not be expected of those who are to |?e examinec\at <Jie end of this year, 
as the schools are not supplied with apparatus of any kind for the purpose 
of teaching it. • 

I am taMng measures to have geography taught on a better 
system. The fact that school boys are not better acquainted with tlie 
subject is due to the defects of the present text-books. As a consequence 
the bdys have firsf learnt 4he geography . of the whole world roughly, 
then the geography of the contindhts, beginning with Asia more parti¬ 
cularly, then in greater detail still thq geography of India, and finally 
th^ exact geography of Bengal *and* Orissa. -The process ought to be 
reversed. After getting a very rough knowledge of the geography <Jf 
the world, boys should begin With Bengal and then go on to India,’ 
'&o. Now, it is only the most advanced boys in. the school who know 
anything of districts in Bengal. 
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Respecting arithmetic I koannot but think our European method 
infinitely superior to the native method, in which every operation 
depends upon the recolleotion of a vast number, of formulae. Boys in 
nathsalaB are quick and sharp in replying to questions put to them, 
because they spend almost t their whole time for many years in committing 
these rules-to memory and in putting them into practice; but they 
cannot move off a beaten track. As regards, the faot that the book 
used in many English Schools is Bernard Smith’s,which deals with 
Fnglfah, not Indian, weights, coins, &o., I would remark that in middle 
English schools boys work this ariftunetio side by side with a verna¬ 
cular arithmetic on the same plan, but with Indian weights and 
measures. r These boys are, for mindr scholarships, examined m arith-' 
metio in papers Set in the Bengali character. At tne last examination in 
this division 21 questions were set; of these 8 were on abstraot figures, 

' 4 on zemin4ari and mahajani accounts, 5 on Bengali weights and 
measures, 2 on miles and feet, 1 on horn's, and 1 on English coins. 
This seems to me a very fair division. The papers I refer to. were set 
in July last, before there was any disoussion about the matter. 

As parf. of my division is composed of zillas in Bengal Proper under 
the Commissioner of Burdwan, and in addition is extended over the 
whole commissionership of Orissa, I proceed to make some general 
remarks about tfib extent and cost of education, in the Bengal zillas. 

I shall then take up epoh of those zillas in detail, a3 ordered by His 
Honor the Lieutenant-Gpvemor. After I have done with Bengal, I 
shall make general remarks,, about the cost, &o., of education in 
Orissa as a whole , and* then conclude by treating in detail of the 
educational condition of each zilla therein. 

SUMMARY OF* SCHOOJ& IN ZILLAS UNDER THE COMMISSIONER 

. c of!burdwan. 

In that portion sf my division which is, under the jurisdiction 
of the Commissioner of Burdwan* there are altogether 744 schools. At 
the close of thp year these schools were attended by 26,893 scholars. 
The average number on the rolls of the- schools during the year was 
27,452, and the total (Expenditure,upon their education-Rs. 2,31,679 ; 
the cost of each boy’s education was Rs. 8-7.' The State expenditure 
wAs Rs. 96,413, and therefore the portion of the cost borne by the 
$tate was Rs. 3-8, whilst' every boy paid on an average Rs. 2-4, 
the balance being paid in the shape of subscriptions by those who 
were interested m the boys or their friends. ^ Of those who 
attended the schools at the plose of the year, 74* belonged tb the 
upper, 11,430 belonged te the ^picTdle, and 15,3§9 to the lower grades 
of sooiety. Of the 74 who belonged to the upper ran^s, 64 learnt 
Englifeh, whilst 10 learnt the vernacular only. Of those who belonged 
to tne middle classes, 296 were native girls, 28 were European girls, 
4,212 boys learnt English, aqd 6,826'boys learnt the vernaoular only, ' 
whilst 69 were normal school pupils. Of those belonging to the lower 
classes, 201 were native girls, 1,641 boys learnt English, 13,412 bays 
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learnt the vernacular only, and 135 wet-e under training in normal 
schools. It will he • seen that the totiA number of native girls in 
schools appropriated to them was 496 (but 498 girls also read in 
primary schools, which were for the most part attended by boys 
only), that 5,917 boys learn English, whilsf 19,750 are taught the 
vernacular only, ana that i0\ students are*being trained as teaohers, 
for the most part for primary sohools. If to these figures we add 
the 28 European girls, we have 26,893, «the total number in all 
the schools under my inspection in the Burdvjari division. There is 
in addition a reported.attendance* of 47,670 boys in 3,113 indigenous 
elementary schools. • 

It will be interesting to see what is the total cost and the oost to 
Government of education in higher English sohoolq, middle English 
sohools, middle vernacular sohools, primary sohools, girls’ sohools, 
and training schools. The following tabular, statement gives th^ 
information:— 



Of thes9 26,893 scholars in the Burdwan division, 25,290 were 
Hindus, 785 were Muhammadans, about the same npmber were Sonthals, 
whiWt the others* were CJuristians. • 

My Assistants. —When Writing <jf the Burdwan and Orissa 
divisions separately, *L have referred a to the sohools and schoolmasters 
employed (they* are nearly all Hindfls), and to the race, creed, and social 
statue* of the solfolars. I have neglected, I am sorry to say, to collect 
accurate information as to the social status of our schoolmasters; but for 
the most part they are either Brahmins dr Kayasfchas. I ought, however, 
to allude to the best of those in Government sohools byname. I have 

a 
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a high opinion of all the senicfr teachers in my schools, hut I think 
Babus. Chandi Charan Chattopadhyay, Gangadhar Acherya, Kunja 
Behari Chakranrarti, Doarka Nath Chakravarti, Trailokhya Nath 
Chattopadhyay, and Syama Charan Das, deserving of special mention. 
Chandi Babu has brought^the Cuttagk High School into a most efficient 
condition; and of Gangadhar Babu the oommittee at Midnapux has 
written—“ He is a good manager and an excellent- English scholar. He 
keeps his school in 'exoellunt order, and his subordinates well under 
control. He is strict with the hoys, and therefore with a certain class 
of people unpopular, but he is just aid impartial.” I myself consider 
the Babu the model of a schoolmaster. But little behind him ranks in 
my opinion Kunja Babu, who has done so much for the Bankura school. 
Of each of my Deputy Inspector^ I entertain a high opinion, but above 
all I would place Babus Parananda Mukhopadhyay and Itaj Krishna 
.Boy Choudnuri. < 

Large Benefactors. —Those who hhve given most largely to 
schools have been the Maharajah of Burdwan, the Maharajah of 
Dhenkanal, the Maharajah of BaHarampur, Pandit Isvar Chandra 
Bidyasagar, y Babu Prasanna Kumar Sarvadhikarx, Babu Jay Kishna 
Mukhopadbyhy, Babu Badha Ballav Singha Dev, the Maisadal Bajah, 
Babu Navin Chandra Nag, and. the Maharani Samamahi, but many 
. others have been'bf great assistance. The eight gentlemen first named 
have- chiefly distinguished themselves by endowing individual schools. 
Babu Navin Chandra Nag has contributed most handsomely for a high 
school at Midnapur, And the Maharani Sarnamahi has made contributions 
of the amount mentioned against the name of the following schools. 
This has generally been to assist in building, in finishing, or in repairing 
the school-houses. The Maharani has no school in my division. 
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Burdwan Division.—Burdwan District. ' 

Ztr,T,A BuRDWAN.-r-The information wlich His Honor the Lieutenant- 
Governor has expressed his desire to receive regarding each olass of 
schools in Burdwan-is to be derived from an examination of this table. 
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• It seemsi to me that the police have not given tho name of every pathsala, since there are more 
than 1,700 such schools in Midnapur. 


R. L. M. 

Malarious epidemic fever was raging for tho latter half of the year in 
the district, and it was found necessary to dose 26 schools. Those to 
which grants-in-aid had previously been made (in* number seven) have 
been permanently clofeed for the ]jre*ent, wKilst the aided pathsalas 
closed in some villages^have been opened in others, and twenty-eight 
additional improved primary schools* ^ave been opened. The number 
of schools in the district had therefore increased on the last day of 
the year by 21 schools, but the nuihber of pupus attending 823 Schools 
has been only 11,426 students at the endf, against 12,542 scholars 
attending 302 schools fct the beginning of the year. Each school at 
the beginning of ,the year was therefore attended on an average by 
41 - 5 pupils, whilst at the end the average numbe,r in each school was 
onl3fc*35'3. This is a serious loss, and unfortunately the schools have 
suffered' in efficiency also. Wtfere teachers and pupils alike have been 
suffering for a good portion of tfate *year, % as a necessary consequence 
the average»daily attendance lies fallen below^he usual standard. The 
progress made has been very unsatisfactory, and the discipline also bps 
been lax. My Deputy Inspectors, too, have themselves suffered con» 
siderably ; two of them have been able no do but little work during the 
latter months of the year. But I have thought it better to keep on 
men who. understand the true circumstances of tlie sciloojs to putting 
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them tynder new men, who Jfclight go in wholesale for recommending 
their abolition, under a mistaken impression as to their power of 
reviving. From the close of the year, however; it has become abso¬ 
lutely necessary for one pf the deputies to take leave for six months 
, on medical certificate. Is the circle of each One of my deputies 
there has been a loss in the average number ,of pupils attending 
each school; but, as might'have been gxpeoted, the loss of pupils per 
school, has been much greater in those whioh lie in the'South and east 
of thb district than in those in the north and t^est; but in the latter 
also some individual schools have suffered severely. I find that in the 
Katoya and west central circles every school has lost four pupils; in the 
north-western thq loss has been 3 only; whilst ■ in the east oentral 
circle every school has lost 7 pupils. In the Kalna cirole the loss has 
Jbeen more than 8, and, in the south of the district nearly 10 boys for each 
school. [Respecting the southern part of t^e Bmrdwan district, I have 

g ot my deputy to collect very accurate statistics, as there the fever has 
een raging for several years in succession. In the first instance I 
shall refer to the octftal effect the epidemio has had” on the schools in 
th^s part of ^he Burdwan district during the last three years, and then 
I shall give the result of the inquiries made by my deputy during 
the year 1871-72., On 31st March 1870 there were 51 schools in the 
'south Burdwan oircle, and the same numbel* on 31st Maroh 1872, 
whilst on the some day of the intervening year there ■were 49 sohools; 
so that as far as numbers are concerned we may consider that no 
variation has taken place. During 1869-70 there were on an average on 
the last day of each month 2,398 on the rolls (though in that year too 
the sohools suffered from the effects of the fever); on the 31st Maroh 1870 
they were attended by 2^253. During the year 1870-71 the monthly 
average number on the rolls was 1,989, the number at the'end of the 
year being 1,862 only. During the year 1871-72 the average number on 
the rolls was 1,623, whilst at the end of the year there were only 1,457 
students. The daily Werage attendances during the three years were 
respectively 1,676, 1,497, and 1,165. These schools have been during 
the whole of the period under a most intelligent, hard-working, ana 
active Deputy t Inspector; they Have not therefore lost numbers owing 
to any other reason man the existence of the epidemio. A loss of 
froip. 2,398 (during the‘year 1869-70) to 1,475. in March 1872, is 
certainly startling. , • 

« Let us note the effects of the fever on the 51 sghoolsun the circle. 
Below I give in a tabular form the effect on each school individually. I 
have said the average number on the rolls of the 51 sohools during the 
year vjas 1,623, but before the first outbreak there wqre 1,865 pupils in 
42* of those schools. Befdre thee outbreak in September last there 
were 1,611 children in these schools; when the epidemiowas at its height 
oply 445 boys were in attendance. 1,209 pupils fell ill in 38'of those 
schools during the year; 145 actually*died, whilst 618 were still suffering 

from attacks of fever on 31st Mitrch 1872. 

- - ---- • -. - . . 

* Accurate atatiatios ha^e been collected about moet of these 42 schools, which have remained 
in tite same villages throughout. • 
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Table showing - the Ravages made by the Endemic Fever in the Schools in 

South Burdwan. 



Nakmi 01 Scyelta. 


Middle Clan English. 

1 Bamne ... . 

2 Gotan . 

8 Khandghosh. 

4 Itovna . 

5 RoTgopalnagar . 

6 Banknara . 

7 Sankari. 

8 SrlkUhnapur ... 1.. 

8 Painte . 

Middle Clan Vernacular. 

10 Akni . 

11 Bamira . 

12 Behar . 

18 Bokra • •• in hi 

14 Haarabaud ... .a 

18 Indas .. ... 

18 Kamalpor . 

17 Sadipur . 

Village School*. 

18 Bala . 

19 Dalai . 

20 Bamne .. 

21 Banter . 

22 Belut . 

28 Berghoah .a 

24 Betur . 

28 Bijpur 

20 Biraimul . 

27 Biur . 

28 Boain . 

SB Bolpur . 

30 Burar . 

81 Ohamgram .. 

82 Daulatpur . 

88 Govindapur. 

84 Heyatnagor. 

88 Hijalna . 

88 Jail . 

37 K a lar ... ... 

88 Xhosbag . 

89 Mohespur . 

40 Hasle ... _ ... 

41 Nandlpukur... ... 

42 Narohi . 

48 Natu . 

44 SaqlArpur.• 

45 Saranfra * ... ... 

46 Byamcbuleati ... • 

47 Tindul . 

Night Sfhoolt. 

48 Boain ... ..1 

40 ®ovimiapnr.. 

80 Moheipur ... 

81 Saranga •at ••• ' •« 
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J - 

. Under such circumstances it: iay well be understood that little progress 
has been made, and that it luurbeen rather my business to keep up as far 
as possible by encouragement those sohools of which there was hope, than 
very strictly to enforoe the strict letter of the grant-in-aid rules; _ but, 
as I have already said, grants have c been withdrawn from seven higher 
and middle sohools, whilst the only schools opened have been lower 
class schools, under teachers to whom stipends were guaranteed provided 
they opened village sohoolu # 

(General Statistics.—T here were in zilla Burdwan 323 sohools 
on my books, attended by 11,426 scholars at the end of the year, against 
302 sehools attended by 12,542 *at the commencement. The total 
expenditure in the schools of all classes was Bs. 1,01,713, against 
Bs. 1,11,192 in the preceding c yeax; so that in each year the cost of 
each boy’s education was much the same, viz. a fraction under Bs. 9. 
-The Government expenditure was Bs. 41,228 last year, against 
Bs. 45,101 in'the previous year; in eaoh^year the cost of eaoh boy’s 
schooling being Bs. 3-9 to Government. 

As a rule, the schools in the district are locallysupported by school¬ 
ing fees and small subscriptions; but His Highness the Maharajah of 
l^urdwan dhtirely supports four schools in the town of Burdwan, and 
gives material assistance to the \*$hool at Culna. There is also a free 
higher school at, Chakdighi very liberally endowed by the late Babu 
Sarpda Prasad Bai, which educates a good number of, lads. I do not 
myself approve of free schools, for reasons which I have often given. 

Higher Schools.—-T here are 11 such schools, attended at the end 
of March by 1,280 soholars; oh the same day in 1871 and 1870 the 
numbers were respectively 1,487 and 1,671. Three of these 11 schools 
were in the town of Burdwan; I saw these three in February last. The 
Maharajah’s school educates 500 boys free, but I only found 200 boys 
attending. The missionary sohopl in February 1868 and 1869 numbered 
183 and 178 pupils; in February 1870, 1871, and 1872, the numbers 
were 58, 44, and 35. The Muradpur school numbered 247 in February 
1869, 172 in 1870^ but only 79 and 68 pupils in 1871 and 1872. 
Besides these sohools I saw the higher school at Cutwa during the year 

I was on a tour,in which 1 intended to visit five other higher schools, 
when an attack of fetor obliged me.to J retum to head-quarters. The 

II sohools were at’ the end of thfe year attended by 1,224 Hindoos, 

48 Muhammadans, and & others; whilst 5 belonged to the upper, 1,050 
to the middle, and 225 to. the lower classes! No pupils were able to 
pass the University Entrance Examination from the sotools at Cutwa, 
Bagnapara, Chakdighi, and Balgona, or from the missionary institution 
at Culna. One passed from the emission school at Burdwan, %i also 
from, the Ukersa sohool; two passed; from the°Muradpur school, and the 
same number from the Mah&rajatf S’sohool at Culna; and three (of whom 
one gained a scholarship) from the Bodla sohool; fronj. the Maharajah’s 
school in the town of Burd|ran three passed and one. gained a scholarship. 
The cost of eaoh boy’s education’ in Schools of this mass was Bs. 22-10, - 
the charge to Government beihg, owing to the liberality of the endow- 

, ments already mentioned, as low as Bs. 3-9. 
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Middle Schools, English. —There} were 36 (34 aided and 2 
unaided) such schools,* attended at the ena of the year by 1,528 pupils, 
against 39 aided schools at the commencement teaching* 2,048 pupils. 
The total and Government expenditure were respectively Rs. 29,155, 
and Rs. 10,198. I saw during th(* year those situated at Bud-Bud, 
Duaihat, Memari, Patuli, and that in the town of Burdwan. The oost of 
eaoh boy’s education* w$s for the year Rs. 16-12, of which amount 
Government cojifributed nearly-* Rs. 6. 59 Muhammadans attended 
, these sohools; all the others were Hindus. 4 lad's belonged to the upper, 
1,076 to the middle, and 448 to th’e lower classes. Six-lads from these 
sohools obtained minor scholarships/ Many of the sohools, particularly 
those in the north-west of the district, are doing fairly, but in many 
the epidemic fever has done considerable injury. There was *a flourish¬ 
ing sohool of this kind supported by the Brahmo Somaj in the town 
of Burdwan. This sohool was attended by 178 in February 1868, by * 
217 in the same month 186ft During the month of August in that 
year the number on the roll was 273, and the number present 227; then 
commenced the ravages of the epidemio, and in February 1870, 1871, 
and 1872, the numbers on the rolls were respectively 134, 7§, and 34. 

Middle Schools, Vernacular. —Inhere were at the close 30 such 
sohools attended by 1,287 lads, against 31 attended jjy 1,476 at the 
commencement. The to^l outlay in the sohools and* the Government 
outlay were respectively Rs. 11,205 and Rs. 5,578- The total oost of 
each boy’s schooling was Rs. 8-3, of whieh’amount very nearly half was 
paid by Government. The schools were attended*by 1,269 Hindus, 
17 Muhammadans, and 1 Christian. One lad belonged to the upper, 
655 to the middle, and 631 to the lower classes. Tke-Government sohools 
carried off two of the better and two of the inferior kinds of vernacular 
scholarships; five and four were gained by students of aided sohools.* I 
did not see any of these sohools during .the year. 

Primary Schools. —Thdre were 235 such ’schools on my books, 
attended by 7,048 pupi\s, which oost Government /Rs. 12,223 during 
the year, besides which sum the teaohers’colleoted other Rs. 7,381 from 
their pupils and from others interested in the sohools. The oost of eaoh 
boy’s education to Government iyas Rs.VIO, and ip addition about Re. 1 
to his friends. Amongst the sohools of this class are 27* night sohools 
attended by 686 men and lads, who work for their lalJor during the day. 
These sohools are doing real good in this zilla; the teaoher of eaoh gets an 
allowance of Re. 1 a month from Government fojr eaoh six scholars in 
attendance. Plake great care in getting my deputies to look after these 
schools, lest lads might attend who either did or oouldjjattend a day school, 
with fine intentiofl of swelling thp ntlmbers in the night school. I am 

S lad to say that X have heard the test rejjorte of the schools. One of my 
eputies mentions thd oase of a petty ’shopkeeper learning to read and 
keep his aoodunta in one of these scnbols when he was near fifty; and 
ancfthen oase of a boy taken away from a day sohool t5 work-in the 
fields, who continued studying * in a ljight sohool till he gained a' 

* Three other scholarship* of the worst kind, tsnsblo for one year in a normal school, were 
carried off by students of improved pathsalas. 
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scholarship, and joined a normal sohool. It is questionable if many, lads 
taken'out of their natural sphere would be benefited thereby, but this 
lad’s case is of* course an exceptional one, and he promises to be a good 
and useful teacher of his own vernacular in days to come. These sonools 
are attended by 6,755 Hindus, 273; Muhammadans, and 20 Christians. 
One belongs to the upper classes (he is son of a large landholder), 2,295 
to the middle, and 4,752 to the lower classes. . I have seen three or four 
of these schools during the year. •*.- , 

.Normal School.-t— iThe sohool at Burdwan for training teachers 
for elementary schools has just completed its ninth session. Sinoe its 
establishment it has sent out 366'certificated teaohers to the districts 
of Burdwap, Bankura, Birbhoom, anctHooghly. During this year a class 
for training pandits has been added to tfie others, but no addition has 
been made to the establishment on this account. At the end of the 
year there were respectively 56 and 10 men under training for village 
teaoherships and for pandltships. We hove been obliged to limit the 
number of students in the old department to 56 instead of 75, as 
originally arranged, owing to the necessity of payijig a high house rent 
from savings ^ The daily average attendance was 44°in this department, 
the scanty attendance being due to sickness amongst the pupils. At 
the general examination of th(b training schools in Bengal 58 candi¬ 
dates presented themselves from the sohool, 55 gained certificates, 6 of 
the <number passing in the first division. This was a very satisfactory 
result. 'Of the expenditure in this sohool— 

Bs. 3,060 were on acccount of stipends. 

„ 1,340 „ of house rent. 

„ 1,737 „ of salaries of teachers. 

„ 291 „ of servants, 

and the balance dor land rent and petty expenses. 

Girls’ Schools. —There are two schools—one at Burdwan and 
one at lianiganj—for European and Eurasian children, which are 
assisted by Government grants aggregatingBs. 900 a year. As 
the schools were only attended'by 30 little girls, the education of each 
cost Government Its. 30 a year. As fees a- little more than this sum 
was collected, Whilst towards their support the sum of Its. 413 was 
subscribed by. resident?* in the stations where the sohools are placed. 
These sohools are certainly expensive, but it is almost neoessary and 
highly desirable that Government should help Englishmen serving in 
this country on small salaries to bring up their daughters properly. 

* For native girls there are eight sohools in the«distri8f, attended by 
about 180 children. The grants to them amounted to Its. 822, or 
Us. 4-9 for eaoh little girl. One°of these sohools, sititated at Cutffra, is a 
really excellent girls’ schocd; the others are at best fair. Besides those 
in regular schools, there are 35/ girls who read with boys in path- 
salas under improvement. As ,c ia ether districts, Government pays 
4te. 1 for every five girls who oan read easy sentences and write orf’the 
palm leaf; but my deputies ajl cry out against suoh an illiberal rate of 
payment. The new grrangeflient certainly fails to draw so many girls 
to the boys’ school- as did an allowance of Be. 1 for every eight 
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girls on the rolls. It certainly seems at Mist sight useless to have a 
number of girls coming to sohool who never even learn to" react; hut 
..we are dealing with an exceptional case. It is very desirable to break 
through the prejudices which exist against female education; and 
nothing would so much assist the gpod work, ( whioh we may hope will 
. be going on in another veneration, as the drawing a large number of - 
girls now to sohool, even though they may learn little or nothing there. 

Uninspected Paths alas ,-^rThe returns submitted by the police 
show the existence of only 60*0 pathsalas in the district, attended by 
about 10,000 children*—that is, on an average by between 16 ahd 17 
each. I think the number of schools is largely under-estimated, and 
that the smaller schools have Jbeen left out. There are probably 
1,500 uninspected schools, attended bf 20,000 ohildreji. * 


BURDWAN {NORTH OP ADJAY ONLY)." 

* From the Report of*Babu Bhndev Mookerjea. 

A small Blip of the Burdwan revenue district, lying piorth of the 
Adjay, has a few sohools under my inspection ; the district of Burdwan 
itself belongs to the south-west division. 

The statistics of th# sohools.under my inspection are given in the- 
following tables^-r- . • * 



* A girls’ olSss attached to pathsala. 


There is no normal sohool within this part. 
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ste of the pupils are shown below:— 


Social Position. 




[End of extract from the report of Baba Bhudev Mookerjea about Burdwan.'] 

- • • 
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Bardwan Division. — District. 
From’the Report of Mr. R. L. Martin. 


Bankura.— The statistics which His Honor the Lieutenant- 
Governor requires fonach class of schools ip %he district are shown in 
tho accompanying table:— 


... \ . . 

Number of schools. 

B. 

° . 

Is. 

fj 

Fees realized. 

r 

i 

i 

Subscriptions and 
other local in; 
come. 

Efpenditure in the 
schools during 
the year. 

|il 

h 

. 

Average daily at¬ 
tendance. 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Ks. 

Rs. 



Higher schools. Government ... • ... 

• 1 

10 

4,248 

2,056 

48 

6,351 

222 

176 

„ „ . aided . 

2 

12 

1,402 

1,440 

1,697 

4,593 

216 

178 

„ „ unaided... |. 

... 

• 



....* 

. 



HUldle schools. Govt. Vernacular . ... 

■ 

m 

748 

1,121 


1,869 

* 370 

28| 

„ „ aided English. 


23 

1,185 

1,844 

1,947 

4,875 

277 

238 

„ „ ,, Vernacular ... 


30 

1,831 

2,526 

1,475. 

. 6,934 

735 

610 

„ „ unaided . 

... 

... 






f..„. 

Primary schools, Govemmoift ... 

... 

... 


•v 

. 




i, n aided ... •«• ••• 

SO 

•46 

1,524 

3,258 

220 

4,090 

1,986 

1,433 

m unaided ••• 

t427 

427 


• 


16,000 

10,754 

8,000 

Girls' schools ... ... 

4 

7 

4 

666 

676 

1,408 

116 

71 


SIS 

576 

26,272 

12,909 



14,878 

10,998 


-a— 




1 • 

1 




* Nine of the forty-six masters each teach a night school. a • 

f This ia the number given by the police of schools not on the books of the Educational 
‘ Department. 

J Estimated on the suppositioirtbat each boy pays on an average two a up as a month. 

• • . 

The numbers which I have given for uxftidetjf and uninspected 
primary schools cannot be entirely relied upon. If we therefore except 
them, we find that the year dosed with 88 schools, against 83 at me 
commencement, whilst the pupils only increased from 3,903 to 3,922^. 
The five new schools opened during the year were primary schools under 
trained village teachers. That the number of scholars did not increase 
proportionally to the increase in gohodls, is due to the fact that fever 
raged severely in «the south-east •com&r 9 f the district, the portion 
whioh is richest in schools. In these 88 sohools*148 masters were 
employed. Thfe Government granifwa^ little less than Us. 13,000,*whilst 
the hioome from fees was very nearly Rs. 11,000, and from subscriptions,' ( 
&o., exoeeded Rs. 6,000; the total expenditure being Rs. 30,000. The ’ 
average daily attendance was low (owing to the feyer), as it fell short 
Qf three thousand by seven. * 
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In the distriot there areythree higher schools,—that direotly unde 
the management of the department in the town -of Bankura, and thos 
assisted by grants-in-aid at Ajudhya and Kuohiakol in the south 
eastern portion of the zilla. I inspected each school during the year. Ii 
the Government school there are tipo Muhammadans and one Christian 
r the others, as well as all' the pupils of the aided schools, are Hindus 
16 belong to the upper, 293 to the middle, and 129 to the lower classei 
of society. ' « , £. 

.The Government sdhool employe ten masters for 222 boys, whilst 
the other two employ twelve for 216. Government spent Es. 2,000 in the 
former against Es. 1,400 in the latter; but from the Government school 
twelve boys passed the University Entrance Examination, whilst from 
the aided schools only two passed: and in the Government sohool the 
boys themselves paid Es. 4,250 as fees, whilst in the aided schools they 
paid only Es. 1,500. A quarrel between two rival zemindars who 
used jointly to contribute to the support of the sohool at Kuohiakol, 
and a clever, but idle and tricky, head-master, caused a great falling 
off (from 189 to v 148) in that school. But a good head-master 
has been appointed there, and it is placed undkr the management 
cf one gentleman only, and I have every reason to expect much 
better results^thisyear from this as well as from the other aided 
higher school. • To Babu Eadha Ballav Sinha Dev the thanks 
of ‘ the department are due, as he contributes, largely to the 
support of four good schools;—a higher English, a middle vernacular, 
a primary vernacular, and" a girls’ school,—and by his influence and 
example has done a great deal to spread education in the part of the 
district where he lives. The cost of each boy’s education in the Govern¬ 
ment school and in the aided schools has been respectively Es. 81 and 
Es. 20, of which s ums Es. 10 and Es. 6-4 have been contributed by the 
State. . 5 

Middle English? Schools. —There are seven schools of this class, 
of which I have viqitpd three during the year They were attended by 
only 277 boys at the close, against 378 at the commencement of the year. 
The principal falling off was without doubt due to the epidemio fever, 
which for a tube completely emptied the benohes of the Jibta, Kotal- 
pur, and Taleagra schools, situated in the south-east of the distriot. 
Another sohool at Bishnapur hds suffered greatly from the transfer 
of Babu Eatan Lai Ghosh from the sub-division of Garbeta, as 'his 
successor does not ask the subscribers to pay up their arrears, and two 
‘other schools have suffered owing to a want of proper Accommodation ; 
this is being now remedied. The only sohool which, in point of num¬ 
bers improved during the year has ^been t^at at SonamuM. ’''In the 
middle English schools each *boy’c education cost Es. 14, of whioh 
Es. 5-8 was contributed £ by the State. One dboy (from Kotalpur) 
gained a minor scholarship. Four Muhammadans attend these sohools ; 
‘all the others are Hindus. No boy belonged to the upper, 185 belouged 
to the middle, and 92 to the lower bl&sses of society. 

Middle Vernacular .—‘There are nineteen schools of thin nl ga? 
attended by l t lQ6 bpys, against 1,252 at the commencement. The falling 

c . V 
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Burdtcan Division.—BanJkira District. 

off is due nearly entirely to the fever, but in a measure .also to the 
opening of unproved- village schools. Four schools are meant to be 
models; two are really so. One is placed in the jungles in the west of 
the district. I he aided vernacular sohools (fourteen in number) in 
Bankura are, I think,,the best of thqir kind m my division. All the 
scholarships of the district were gained by ‘students of aided sohools, 
to the entire exclusion of the pupils from the Government schools, 
and this too though fourteen hoys from the fatter passed the examin¬ 
ation successfully. The cost of each boy’s education has been lis. 5 
in the Government and Rs. 7-8 in* the aided schools. In the case of 
the former the State has contributed Rs. 3, and in the latter a fraction 
over that amount. Almost all tl» students are Hindus, as there are 
only 7 Muhammadans and two Christians. Of the pupils, 327 
belonged to the middle and 778 to the lower classes of society. Of these 
schools I visited during the year twelve. • 

Primary ScHooLs.T-Fifty-five sohools attended by 1,1)86 children 
appear on my roll. Of these 1,508 are boys and 227 are girls reading 
in 46 day pathsalas: whilst nine* .night sohools ai£ attended by 251 
men and lads, who (luring the day labor for their bread. This shows 
an increase during the fear of 5 schools, 181 boys, and 105 girls, whilst 
in the night schools there is a loss of two scholars only. The cost of 
each scholar’s education during the year has been 11*. 2-10, of which 
amount Government has had to pay Rs. 1-11. With the exception 
of two Muhammadans all aro Hindus. 777 ’belonged to the middle 
and 1,209 to the lower classes. I have seen two of those schools. 

Gians’ Schools. —Besides the 227 girls whp road in boys’ pathsalas 
there are four girls’ schools in the district. Two are in the town of 
Bankura,—one being called a mission girls’ schools, simply, I believe, 
because it is supported by the Christian residents, who employ a native 
Christian an<? his wife as teachers: the other two are at Patroshaer and 
Kuchiakol. The last is much tho ■best of the f<?ur, and really a very 
good and useful school: the others are barely fgi^ but they do good 
work as pioneers. In the girls’ schools there aro 116 children, educa¬ 
ted each at a cost of Rs. 14-8, the charge to Government being 
Rs. 7. Of these children ong is a'Christian t and .one a Muham¬ 
madan ; all the others are Hindus. 48 bolong to tha middle and 
68 to the lower classes. I have seen*three of these sohools during the 
year. My Deputy Inspector in the south of the district says that 
" the blind prejudices and social customs which have so long proved 
“ impediment? in oui» way, are rapidly passing off. Widowhood is nd 
“ more talked of as a necessary consequence of a girl’s being educated. 
“ Maftfed. girls of* 10 or V year% olt> often attend a school with the 
“ consent of their parents and husbands.” The Deputy Inspector was 
able to open a girls’ school with thirty* pupils in Bishunpur, which is a 
stronghold of* superstition and prejudice, but as money was not’ avail¬ 
able for a grant-in-aid, it was necessary to close it. A great point has 
been undoubtedly gained; the people hardly now object to the educa¬ 
tion of their girls, but they do object to*pay for ijt. Both my deputies 
think that girls’ schools in this zilla, supported by .Goyeoment, would 
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be well attended, and that even the offer of rewards to girls who made 

f ood progress would greatly conduce to the spread of female education. 

'or many years I have advocated the offer of prizes or ■ small scholar¬ 
ships for girls. 


BIRBHOOM DISTRICT. 

From the report of Bobu Bhudev Mookerjea, tinder whose inspection this 
r district has bqeU placed from 1869 till the present time. 

« c 

The district of Birbhoom, as elsewhere already notioed, has begun 
to suffer under the scourge of that epidemio fever whioh has been for 
so many years devastating the fairest portion of Bengal. The number 
of students in s6hool has necessarily begun to diminish, and here and 
there people are feeling a want of interest in school matters. That the 
educational progress of the district has been next to nothing under suoh 
circumstances, may be easily accounted for. The attendance in most 
schools has grown less, and some schools have been closed for a time, 
and one finally; yet I make bold to say that if (Jthe grant-in-aid and 
pathsala syutems could have operated as unrestrained during the past 
/ear as they once did, the desire for education'would have remained 
strong enough to have given to the district an increase of sohools and 
scholars notwithstanding the prevalence of the epidemio and its 
denforalising tendencies. A$ it is, I proceed to give,the statistics of the 
different classes of schools in the district. 


'Higher Class English. 



Number of schools. | 

' o 




Number os the 
BOBUS AT TUB END 
09 THE VeAB. 

1 

2 

Number passed at the 
last examination. 1 


Amount of 
fees 

realized, r 

C 

> 

Govern¬ 
ment grant. 

o 

• 

Subscrip¬ 
tion, Ac. 

e 

( 

► r 

’ Total 
outlay. 

C- 

4 

Hindus. 

Muhammadans. 

Others. 

i 

la 

►a 

1 

P 

I 

«d 


i 

Ks.‘A.P. 

> 

. Jls. A. P. 

Bs. A. P. 

Be. A. P. 







Government... 

l 

3,897 2 0 

2,516 9 9 

. 

5,913 11- 9 

208 

12 


220 

149 

9 

Aided 

2 

618 -6 6 

934 6 9 

1,681 3 0 

3,230 15 8 

106 

8 1 


100 

85 

1 

Unaided 

1 








08 

■* 


Total 

4 

4,012 8 6 

3,460 18 6 

1,081 3 0 

c 

9,144 11 0 

c 

• •• 

... 


424 




On' the zilla school the Secretary to the Local Committee of Public 
Instruction reports as follows :—* % - 

• “ The Local Committee met fpur times during the past *yedt to 

’ discussseveral important questions cohneoted with the school, and it is 
gratifying to observe that the several measures adopted by them have 
met with sucqps* and have tended to the welfare of .the institution. 
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Burdtcan Division. — Birb^oom District. 

“ Early in the last year the Committee’s attention was directed to 
the faet of the lower olasses becoming gradually extinct in consequence 
of there being few applications for admission into those olasses, where 
particularly the fee rates appeared to be disproportionately high. The 
Committee therefore,thought fit tc* recommetid a reduction in the fee 
rates of the 6 th and 7th masses from Be. 1-8 to Be. 1, allowing the 
higher rates in the higher olasses to stand as before. A further recom¬ 
mendation for, restoring the . 8 th class on reduced fee rate of eight 
annas per head was sent up in October las!. • Both these measures 
were sanctioned by the Direotor’of Publio Instruction and oarried out 
during the year, the first from June 1871, the second from January 1872. 

“Asa consequence of the measures of reduction noticed in the last 
paragraph, the numerical strength of the sohool- has risen from 138 at 
the beginning of the year to 220 on the 31st March 1872. 

*“ Owing to the falling off in the number of pupils during the years 
1869-70 and 1870-71,• corifeiderable reductions, aggregating Bs. 840 
a year, were made in the instructive staff and in the servants’ establish¬ 
ment of the sohool; and although ‘within the last sear the number of 
pupils has increased*60 per cent., no. additional hand has bee, 9 . employed, 
but arrangements have "been made for .the management of the addi¬ 
tional 8 th class by the existing staff of teachers. 

“ It is hoped, howevpr, that further improvements in the finances 
of the school wilt take plaoe as the pupils recently enrolled in the lewer 
classes come up to the higher ones by* gradual promotions in due 
course of time. # * 

“ There has been a marked improvement in the attendance of 
the pupils, which undoubtedly is indicative of a more improved state 
of discipline. The percentage of absence during the year (viz. 11*3) 
has been reduced to a point below which it is hardly possible to go. 

“ There fixe four pupils belonging, to two respectable families of 
the district at present dwelling in this boarding-house on payment of 
a monthly rent of Be. ,1 per head. The boarding arrangements are 
left to the pupils themselves, who have* servants appointed by their 
parents to take care of them. The usefulness of this institution has 
not yet been perceived by the ppople of»the district, who prefer allow¬ 
ing their wards to lodge. in houses in the baztr with some muktear 
to sending them to the ward-house, where they might be better looked 
after by the head-master, of the school, under whose superintendence 
Ijjjg w&rd“lioiiB 0 is« * 

“ Babu glia Chandra Soma, the head-master, is a very energetifi 
and able head of the school, and the general results speak highly in 
favor bf his management. • It will he Observed that of the boys under 
his own immediate tuition, the dumber ^who passed the Entrance 
Examination was considerably above*the average. ’ • 

The sohool is in my opinioi fd efeg admirably. Its finances are 
not ^yet»come to be*as flourishing as they once were, but the teaching* 
under the supervision of the presctnl head-master, Babu Siva Chandra 
Soma, is become more effective in all the ‘classes. , Babu Siva Chandra 
is a man truly devoted to bis work; he pays due. attention to every 
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class and ta every subject of study. The system he has lately intro¬ 
duced* of drilling the junior pupils in mental arithmetic under the 
native system would, if as heartily adopted in all the zilla schools, do 
away with every ground for the reproach that our pupils in Govern¬ 
ment schools are not sufficiently quick in account®. The discipline at 
■ the Suri school was never* better than now. The two aided higher 
class English schools are also doing fairly', but they are as yet young 
institutions. The Bevd. Mr. Isaac Allen’s unaided schbcd seems to have 
declined. 

The statistics of the middle olass English schools ore given 
below:— 

Middle Glass English. 


1 

Number of sohools. 

s 

Amount of fees realized. 

1 

1 

1 

a 

4 , 

I 

./ I 

fi 

■§ 

GO 

* 

•I? p. 

I 

I 

Number on the 
ROLLS AT THE 
END OF THE 
YEAH. 

T 

a 

5 

3 

►» 

1 

Number passed at the ! 
last examination. 

Hindus. 

00 

a 

1 

a 

t 

J3 

6 

t 


f 

Bs. A.P. 

Bs. A. P. 

Be. A. F. 

'da. A. P. 

1 

■ 





© 

Government 

... 

. *' 

. 



1 


i.. 

... 

... 

... 

Aided . 

10 

t,467 6 0 

2,588 3 4 

3,026 0 7 

7,023 1 8 

348 

4 

... 

352 


23 

Unaided . 

... 

...... ( 

. 

. 


... 

... 

... 



... 

Total ... 

10 

1,467 S 0 

2,588 3 4 

3,026 0 7 

7,023 1 8 

348 

4 


362 

|^j 

23 


Those schools are on the whole going on well. They have passed 
the full number of candidates at the last minor scholarqjrip examinations. 

The statistics of the middle claSs vernacular schools are shown in 
the next table. r < i 

Middle Vernacular Schools. 
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-p 
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Government 

2 

190 12 3 

502 5v* 

r*£ao 4 0 

691 14 6 



3 

... 

78 

60 

m 

Aided . 

13 

1,286 0 9 


1,471 4 6 

4,626 4 0 

Iff 

57 

4 

562 

4» 

88 

’Unaided . 

n 

10 8 0 


*98 8 0 

109 0 0 

... 


.. 

... 

29 

20 


Total ... 

i 

,1,487 5 0 

2,547 5 3 

1,680 0 6 

6,427 2 6 

... 

... 

... 

669 

604 

44 
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Most of these sohools ore doing fairly, and the one at .the Sudder 
Station is the best school of its kina in this division. * 

The statistics of the primary sohools are given below:— 



Many of the pathsalas are doing almost as well as good middle 
vernacular sohools. 


The statistics of tho girls’ schools, inclusive of girls’ classes in 
pathsalas, ore shown below :— 


English Schools. 



Number of schools. 
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* There are fi girl*’ classes attached to pathsalas. 
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In the two aided girls’ schools at Labpur and Suri the attendance 
has improved. The Sun girls’ school under the Revd. Mr. Isaao Allen 
is coming to be popular at the station. I found eight girls in this 
school studying English. 

The social position and caste of the pupils of all the above regu¬ 
larly inspected schools are shown in the next two tables 


Social Position. 


-cz: T 

Natuee ov Schools. 

. '1 

Upper. 


Lower. 

Total. 

Higher English 


283 

46 

329 ‘ 

Middle English ... ... ... . 

l> 

238 

111 

352 

Middle Vernacular... ... ... ... .... 

2 

303 

335 

640 

* «■' 


i • 



Primary schools! ... ... ... 

I 

- 181 

610 

797 

tj iris’schools 

« 


07 

50 

117 

' Total 

■ 

1,072 ’ 

1,158 

2,235 


Caste and Creed. 
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The caste and qualifications of the teachers appear in the two 
following tables:— • * 

I 

Caste and Creed. 


Number of teachers employed 

Hindus ... . 

Christians ... t ... 
Muhammadans ... * 


128 * 

128 

2 


named 

9 


Qualifications. * , 

, » 

Number of teachers ..., .128f 

M.A. ... ... ... ... ' ... ... ... . 1 

B.A., or senior scholarship certificate ... ... ... ... 1 

First Arts ... ... ... ... A. ... ... ... ... *... 

Entrance or junior scholarship certificates ••• ••• ••• 20 

Teachership certificate . 1 

• Certificates from the Inspectors of Schools. ». 

Normal school certificate . # .’.. 25 

Training school certificate .. ... 28 

Minor or vernacular examination certificate ... ... ... ... 7 

Without certificate ... ... ’ o ... ... ... p ., ... 45 

The friends of 1 education in the Birbhoom district are 
below:— * 

Babu Ram Ranjan Chakravarti, zemindar, Hetompur. 

„ Bisvamvam Sipha, zemindar, Raipur. * 

Maharani Sofnamahi of Kasimbazar. 

Maharajah of Burdwan. 

Maharajah of Bonoariabad. * 

Babu Navin Chandra Ghosh, zemindar, Synthia. 

„ Giris Chandra Banurji, „ Labpur. 

„ Pares Chandra Mukliurji, „ Kundola. 

„ Rasik Ral Sinha and others, „ * Batikar. " 

Mr. P. T? Reed, Manager of Hetampur estate. 

Babu Siva Chandra Sarkar, zemindar, Kirnohoq., 

„ Doarka Nath, Chakravarti, pleader, Suri., 

„ Ham Tarok Sarkar, zemind&Y,T3urul. 

I 

{Close of the Report on the Birbhqpm District by Babu Bhticlev Mookerjea .] 

A 


DISTRICT OF MIDNAPUR. 

\* 

m JFrom the Report of Mr. R. L. Martir 

In the Midnapur zilla on 31st March 1872 there were 275 schools 
attended* by 8,970,students; of these, 7,890 were Hindus, 323 were 
M uhamm adans, and.757 wfere eithfir JSonthalis or Christians (principally 
the former); whilst 24, belonged to the»upper, 3,174io the middle, and 
5,771 to the lower classes of societ^/phere were 264 boys more in our 
sohoftls qt the beginning than at the close of the year, due undoubtedly 
to the outbreak of epidemic fever.in the north-east of the distriot. 

-:-——- rz; - — ■ ' — 

* Including all the teachers employed in Burdwan. > 

f Including all the teachers employed in the Burdwan distriot, already reported on. 
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The statistics which His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor requires 
from each class of schools in the distriot are shown in the accompanying 
table:— « 


-«- 

District or Midwapub/ < 

l 

c r 

Number of schools. | 

Number of mas¬ 
ters. 

t 

1 

“i 

t 

£ 

Government grant. 

Subscriptions. 

Total cost. 

_ 

M 

h 43 

|I 

i| 

*5 


l- 

i 

Us, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 



Higher schools. Government. 

1 

10 

4.938 

2,690 


7,625 

246 

192 

„ „ aided . 

1 

6 

760 

768 

2,602 

4,130 

76 

50 

„ „ unaided 

2 

9 

1,004 


3,636 

5,490 

201 

141 

Total 

4 

28 

7,ft‘9 

8,48s 

6,139 

15,636 

623 

383 

Middle schools, English, aided . 

17 

63 

3,487 

6,426 

0,918 

15,540 

826 

607 

„ „ ,, unaided. . 

1 

, a 

13 

... 

135 

148 

- 38 

23 

* Total 

18 

68 

3,500 

6.426 

1,053 

15,688 

864 

680 

Middle schools. Vernacular, Government... 

7 

' 18 

2.048 

1,812 

683 

4,443 

517 

390 

,, ,, „ aided 

26 

62 

1,974 

3,988 

3,380 

9,343 

1,126 

777 

Total 

83 

80 

4,022 

6,800 

3,063 

18,786 

1,642 

1,167 

Primary schools, aided . . 

214 

206 

4,929 

10?072 

2,044 

17,132 

6,671 

3,959 

Normal schools. Government 

1 

3 


6,172 


6,172 

83 

63 

,, ,, aided k . ... 

1 

8 

... 

1,200 

1,200 

2,400 

66 

60 

Total ... 

2 

6 

... 

7.372 

1,200 

8,672 

138 

113 

Girls’schools, aided ... . 

3 

8 


372 

439 

811 

72 

54 

Zenana association . 

1 

8 

32 

360 

717 

1,189 

60 

78 

Total ... 

* 

n 

32 

782 

1,166 

1,950 

132 

132 

Grand Total 

275 

383 

20,132 

32,860 

20,555 

72,764 

8,970 

6.384 

Primary schools uninspected biit reported 









by the police .? ■ . 

1,720 

1,720 

33,600 

... 


33,600 

19,174 

16,000 

i ** 

* 









Higher Clhas Schools .—Tliftfe are Midnapur four higher schools, 
of which one, situated at the sadr station, is called a Government 
school, because it* is under the direct management of the Educational 
Department; though of the amount expended in it Rs. 4,935 were col¬ 
lected from the pupils as tuition fees, whilst the Government contribu¬ 
tion was Rs. 2,690. At the close of the year the- sohdidr was attended 
by 246 students, whilst the average daily attendance was 192. In this 
school there are ten masters. In $ie onq, aided 0 higher .so'htiol (at 
Tamluk) the expenditure has been Rs. 768 from Government, Rs. 760 
from fees, and Rs. ‘2,602 from dttter local income. At the dose of the 
year there were 76 students in thiewssteool, whilst the average daily atten¬ 
dance was 50. Six masters are Employed. In the two unaided schools 
taught by nine masters and attended at the close of the year by 201 
students, there was oqllectedifi the shape of fees Rs. 1,954, whilst from 
other local sources Rs. 3,536 were contributed. One of these schools is 
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• 

supported by the Rajah of Maisadal on his zemindary, nearly opposite 
Diamond Harbour. No schooling fee is realized. The other is managed 
by a committee of English gentlemen in Midnapur, and is attended by 
poorer boys than those who attend tbp Government sohool, the masters 
being also very inferior to those employed therein. 

Taking higher schools as a whole, we find in Midnapur that— 

1. The number of schools is ... 4 

2. „ „ of masters is . . ... * ... 25* 

3. „ amount of fees realized was ... ... Rs. 7,649 

4. „ „ of Government grant was ... „ .3,468 

6. „ „ of other local inoome was ... *„ 6,139 

6. „ total outlay on the schools was ,... „ 15,636 

• ' 

7. „ number of *6chc51ars on the last day of 

, the year was ... ... ... 623 

8. The average daily attendance was ... .f. 383 

It is to be noticed, that the income of the higher schools during 
the year was Rs. 1,600 in excess of the Expenditure. This was due to 
some amount of good fortune in the receipt at TamluV, the contractor 
for the school-house having very liberally made over to the sohpol 
committee all the^ofits that he made in* building the school-house 
at the rates fixed by the Department of Public Wprks, whioh pro- • 
nounoed the house to be well constructed. The Committee is an active 
one, and seems to be fertile in devices for raising an income. Part of 
the money now at the credit of the sohool has been lent to a Rajah, at a 
high rate of interest, on the security of his zemindaripart has been 
invested in a sqaall apothecary’s shop, wjiich pays well, and is said to 
do a great deal of good besides; and part has beeA invested in stamped 
paper, which is sold at a profit and brings in a decent inoome to the school. 

It is also to be notioed that the average daily attefidanoe is far below 
the number on the rolls at the dose of the* year. This is in a great 
measure due to the fact that the schools, were in a very prosperous state 
at the end of the year as far as tfleir numbers weae* concerned. I hove 
seen during the year all these schools, except, that Supported by the 
Rajah of Maisadal. The Government sohool is*an excellent one;. the 
other two which I have seen are fair schools. Five boys out of seven 
who underwent -the trial from the Midnapur Government sohool passed • 
the University Entrance Examination m the secQnd grade, two of 
the number gainiyg scholarships; one other lad passed in three 
subjects out of four.,, Nonb failed*!^ either language. From the other 
English sohool at Midnapur one boy passed in the third division. All 
the lads from Tamluk were last ye^Tc pluoked, and none appeareddrom 
That sohpol has only been open two or three years, and up to » 
the present time lads have not had time to work up to the standard. In 
the higher class schools there were at the dpse of the year 491 Hindus, 
27 Muhammadans, and five Christians; whilst 15 belonged to the upper, 
463 to the middle, and 45 to the lower classes. Jn the Government, 

5 ’ 
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aided 1 and unaided sohools, the total cost for. the year of educating 
eaoh pupil was respectively Rs. 34-8, Rs. 41-8, and Rs. 30 ; the 
cost to Government being respectively Rs.'12-3, Rs. 12 6, and 
nothing. « 

Middle Schools, English. —There is no Government school of this 
class in the distriot, but 17 schools are aided, and there is also an unaided 
school, the latter having bsen opened with the hope that aid would soon 
be giyen by Govemmpnfo Taking all of one class together— 


1. 

The 

number of sohools is ‘. 



18 

2. 

99 

„ of teachers is ~ ... 

... 


65 

3. 

99 

amount of fees realized was 

• a ■ 

Rs. 

8,500 

4. 

99 

„ of Government grant was 

• a • 

99 

5,426 

5. 

99 

„ of other local income was 

• • • 

99 

6,053 

6. 

99 

total outlay was ... <” 

... 

99 

15,688 

7. 

99 

number of scholars on the last day 

of 




« 

the year was ... ... 0 

a a • 


864 

8. 

The average daily attendance was ...' 

• a a 


630 


If I look at these sohools solely as respects the amount of instruction 
imparted, I would say two of them (at Contai and Panskura) were excel¬ 
lent, that four others were good, seven fair, four moderate, and one (that 
at Monglapota) bad- Looking at them with reference to their management 
and the state of their local finances, I consider the condition of half of 
them, i.e., nine, to be excellent or good, of seven to be fair, and of two (at 
Chhattraganja and Kadra) to be very indifferent. It is strange that the 
three worst schools are all in the north of the distriot, in the sub-division 
of Garbet. The* unsatisfactory condition of the Kadra and the Manglapota 
sohools is in a great measure dde to the late change in the sub-divisional 
officer, and to tne fact that they hold diametrically opposite views as to 
the way in which • Government should act in< the matter of education. 
The officer who has left (Babu Batan Lai Ghosh, b.a.) held that the 
ignorant people in the sub-divjsion were siok men; that as the latter 
often objeot to iaedicine as unpalatable; so do the former object in the 
matter of education: ne therefore^ almost obliged the people to subscribe 
for sohools. His successor (Babu Jadu Nath Bosh, b.a.) says forcing 
is the sure way to make education disagreeable, and therefore though 
.he tells the people that‘though it is for their good, fp subscribe, ne 
certainly allows them to pay or not as they like? The unsatisfactory 
state of the finances at Chhattraganja is due to the transfer of the 
zemindari outohery from thg.t place, and "also to the want of active 
assistance on the ]>art of the Buty-divisional officer* above referred to. 
It is worthy of remark that. thoug h Jhargram is a very unfavorable 
, field for an educationalist, it is theTffi e of a fairly prosperous sohool, which 
entirely owes its stability to the interest taken in it‘by the Rajah, ‘'who, 
though himself an illiterate man, compels his amlah, retainers, and 
servants, to send their boys to his sohool, and encourages the of 

the villages <n*his zemindari to send their sons to reside at Jhargram 
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for the purpose of being able to attend. He has shown'also ft good 
example by sending His own grandson to the school, wh.ere he studies 
with the children of the Rajah’s ryots. Besides Jhargram the 
sohools at Monglapota, Sarbariya, Rangua, and Narayangar, depend 
entirely upon a single great man. In all thp other schools there are a 
number of petty suoscribers. 

During the# year I visited the Chfyattraganja, Manglapota, 
Garbet, Boliharpur, Contai, Dantun,Rangua,anANarayangar sohools. 

In the middle olass English gohools there wfere at the close bf the 
year 826 Hindus, 30 Muhammadan^, and 8 Christians; whilst 6 belonged 
to the higher, 483 to the middle, and 375 to the lowest classes. 

Middle Class, Vernacular.* There are seven Government sohools 
of this class and twenty-six aided schools ; taking theifi all together— 

1. The number of schools is ... • ... 

2. „ „ of masters is 

3. *„ amount of fees realized was... ^... 

4. „ „ ’of Government grant was 

5. „ of «other local»SOurces was 

6. „ total outlay on schools was*... 

7. „ number of ‘scholars on last day of the 

year, was ... ...* * 

8. „ average daily attendance was *... 

Of the seven Government schools, four am real model sohools ; the 

other three are situated in out-of-the-way places, where there is little or 
no demand for education. One of these latter in the south of the district 
is doing well; the two others, in the extreme west. Have not as yet 
succeeded in ’exciting much desire for education amongst the people 
living in their neighbourhood. In the excellent vernacular school in 
the town of Midnapur the pupils paid as fees jast year Rs. 1,223. 

I find that in only two other vernacular .schools in Bengal there is 
collected annually upwards of Rs. 1,000 a year. Iij one of those 
schools (in Calcutta) about Rs. £,000 are annually collected; the other 
is at Mymensing, where the collections are* abopt as much as at 
Midnapur. Next in fee income come Gauhati (with Rs. 900) and Sibsagar 
(with Rs. 800 annually).. No other school collects as much as Rs. 600. 
Half of the aided vernacular schools afe in a very satisfactory, 
condition, in the great majority of others whilst the instruction given 
is good, the management and financial arrangements are only fair or 
vicevSmd.- In one* case (at Pathra) I blass the sohool in each respect 
as fair only, and In that of Gobaffiji^npur against each head I would 
put moderate only; the other two are new sohobls which promise 
well. In the’ Mohapal and TilUldopara schools almost the whole, 
expenditure has beta in each case borne by one wealthy individual; . 
in the other schools many gentlemen of the middle classes have 
contributed small sums. During the year T visited, besides the sohools 
in the sadr station, those at Anandapur and Tamluk. • 


33 

80 


Rs. 4,022 
„ ,5,800 
„ 3,963 

„ 13,786 


1,642 

1,167 
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In the'middle class vernacular schools there‘were at the close of, 
the year l ,595 Hindus and 47 Muhammadans, whilst two belonged to the 
higher, 852 to the middle, and 788 to the lower classes. 

In the Government vernacular sohools the education of eaoh 
pupil cost for the year Rs. 8-11,* whilst the charge to the State for 
each was Rs. 3-8. In the aided sohools the total cost and oost to 
the State were respective Rs. 9-1 and Rs. 3-14/ * ^ 

At the Vernacular Scholarship Examination two four-year scholar¬ 
ships were gained by pupils from Government, schools, whilst five went 
to those from aided schools; Government sohools gained five one-year 
scholarships, whilst aided schools gained four only. 

During the, year under review the improvement of the existing 
middle class schools has occupied a considerable portion of the time 
, of myself and my deputies, and I think our efforts have been success¬ 
ful in improring their condition. On my veeommendation grants were 
withdrawn from three schools, whose finances were in an unsatisfactory 
condition, and thi^lead others to be* more careful lest they should fare 
likewise. , . 

1 Primary Schools.— Only two* such sohools under native managers 
are aided under the grant in-aid-rules, but the American .Baptist 
• Mission has forty* two schools amongst the Sopthals, of which Govern¬ 
ment divides the expense with the mission, Bhare ^and share alike. 
Besides these, there are 162 improved day patLsalas and 8 night 
pathsalas. In these village schools it was supposed that tho teachers 
would get from their .pupils about Rs. 5 a month, but for reasons 
which I have entered into elsewhere, they hardly get half 
that amount. Jt was decided that Government, to bear a moiety 
of the expense, should give each man Rs. 5 a month so long 
as he taught a school satisfactorily ; it would be cutting inches off the 
stick at both ends if Government cut down its contribution because a 
man received loss ,t]jan was expected from the,villagers ; so that now 
nearly two-thirds of the cost 6f dhese sohools is borne by the State. 
Early in tho _year under review, feeling <it absolutely necessary to 
repress the tendency which thp&e schools had to work up to a standard 
too high for tliem, fl I informed my deputies hero as well as elsewhere that 
as the primary object of, a village^ school was to teach the boys to 
write a good hand, to read written documents with facility, and 
to be versed in mental arithmetic and acoounts, as well as in the 
composition of letters and deeds, no village teacher was to be allowed 
to teach his boya the course used in a middle class vernacular school 
unless three-fourths of the guardians ojP the boys stated that they Wished 
such a course introduced, add that they did not 1 wish for any thing 
at all resembling the old class oi pathsala undo! a guru mohasoy. I 
believe that by this moans these sands have been kept down to what 
‘they were intended to be more # than in previous years, but it is a 
* matter requiring careful attention. * 


• Wtykmen’s night schools at Midnapur, and a school at I’urmanandpur. 
c l 
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: , Primary aohools oonnected with the Educational Depart¬ 
ment m Midtmpur as a whole— • 

1. The number'of schools is ... ... * g | 4 

2 . „ „ of masters is # ... ... 206 

3. „ amount qf fees realized was... ... Eg. 4,929 

m ,» of Government grant waa ... ,, If),072 

o* n »• of other local sources wed . 2.044 

6 . „ total, outlay was ...• ... ... „ 17,132 

7. „ number of scholars an the last day of 

the year was ... ' ... ... # *5,671 

8 . „ average daily attendance during the 

year was ... . 8,959 

Of the students attending these schools, 4,789 were Hindus, 193 
were Muhammadans, whilst 680 were either Sonthals or Christians. None 
belonged to the upper, 1,266 to the middle, and 4,403 to the lower 
classes. I have visited,half a dozen of these schools during'the year. 

Normal Schools. —There are two •schools in the district whose 
object it is to train teachers for our vernacular schools : that supported 
by Government trains for Bengali schools, and that'supported partly • 
by Government find partly by the Ameriqfin Baptist Mission, trainS for 
Sonthal schools. The teachers in the former school were wholly 
occupied for some years in turning out trained teachers for primary 
schools, but during the last year a class has also been opened corre¬ 
sponding to the lowest class in a higher grade normal school. This has 
been done without any extra charge to Government. Those studying 
with the object of becoming village teachers receive from Government 
(during the year they are so occupied) Be. 5 a*month. Up to the last 
year every lad who passed the final examination took.charge of a village 
school and became entitled to Bs. 5, a monlh* from Government 
so long as he gave satisfaction. lias£ year no funds were available 
for opening new village * schools, aijd consequently .nine lads who 
passed the examination and gained Certificates. haVfe not as yet 
obtained stipends; but it is almoi^Jb certain that the vteual Bs. 5 a 
month will soon be forthcoming for them. Forty-three other lads also 
passed, to whom Government was under an undertaking to pay {he 
regular allowance. Of their number, 38* have either opened or arc 
engaged in opening dohools in the district. Sinoe this school first opened, 
in 18p t % 239 lads have gained certificates, and all opfened village schools, 
either in this or one of the neighbouring districts, with the exception 
of the nine men aboye referred £ 0 , , Fifty-one lads from the school 
appeared thin year at the Pass Examination for all the training schools 
in Bengal; fifty Of the number passed—a result which testifies ’to thq 
ability and successful work of the teachers of the school. In the, 
Sonthal normal school it was at' first nepessary to begin to instruct the 
students from the very alphabet. As a consequence for some time it was 
not possible for men educated there to open village sfcheols, but it has 
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..... out a supply, and 12 of the 42 teachers now 
employed in tHe Southal villages have gone out from this nonnal sohool. 
At flint it was ^necessary to employ any teachers that oouldbe ptooured. 
hut now a rule has been made that no man is given charge of a sohoot; 
who has not gone through a a course 1 of training in the normal sahaol. 
Of the old class of teaonera employed, two were decidedly superior 
to the others; they lived in villages near the borders of civilization, and 
had themselves atteadad hfdigenous Bengali pathsalas. .Twelve of their 
pupils are now employea as Sonthal ( schoolmasters, and some of the 
number.are quite equal, if not superior, to their former instructors. 
Twice a year all the Southal teachers are oalled together to a village 
oentrioally situated about twenty yoilel from Midnapur, and are examined 
by the Baptist Missionary. I make a point of attending thisgathering 
whenever possible and taking my share m the examination. The results 
o on each occasion are o&refully tabulated; and it is pleasant to be able to 
say that whilst the oourse is slightly extended” on each occasion, the 
marks gained have been also decidedly higher half-year after half-year, 
and that there is a great desire amongst the younger teachers to gain 
higher marks than those gained by r the more , experienced. Already 
several have passed in the race pne of the two teaohers, who were for 
some time the best, and are pressing close upon the footsteps of the 
. other, who is obliged himself to study hard to keep his position. 
Besides reading, writing, and spelling, all that they at present learn is 
an easy arithmetic, or rather bolleotion of Bengali tables, called “ Dara- 
paththe very elements' of grammar (the formation of compound 
letters and words) and ,the definitions of the various terms used in 
geography. 

The following is the information required by Government os far as 
normal schools are concerned ?— 


• « 


0 * 

c u 

Government. 

PG5B 

B 

Normal school* ... ... 

\ 

■ 

r 

Number of teachers ... <= £ ... * ... 

ft 2 

3 

. 

Amount of fees realised... .5 


1 . 

/ . 

of Government grant 

Bs. 6,m. j 

1 Ra. 1,200 

/ Ba. 7,972 

• ,, from other local sources ... ... 1 


l&fPj 

I „ 1,200 

„ total outlay was , 

Ba. 6,17a / 

„ 2,400 

8,672 

Number of scholars on last day of year 

C 8# 1 


138 

Average daily attendance . ... ° .£ 

63 

* Q- ■. - ■ 1— 

t 60 

-,---L- 

113 


. There is no comparison between these - schools ; the Government 
sohool is by much the superior. I lately had the pleasure to enrol 
amongst the pupils bf the Government normal sohool the most 
intelligent apd most advanced Sonthal I have ever seen. He has been 

Ci 
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employed by 1 the Mission 
tramefe —as he will uhderstai 


as a visitor of their schools, "and when 
understand'better what a school ought to be—he 
will be muoh more useful than he now is. Of the students attending 
>the Government School, all were Hindus. Sinoe the establishment 
of this sohpol one Muhhmmadan has jbined, aiyl though he at first opened 
a school in a village chiefly inhabited by his country men, his pupils 
have by degrees leffhhn. Sinoe the year^ame to an end a Christian 
Sohfeal, as already said, had joined the school. In the aided normal 
school all the students are either Sonthal or Christian lads. I ’have 
inspected both these schools during the year. 

Girls’ Schools. —There are three girls' schools and otte aided 
Zenana Association, from which r have received returns; but I am also 
aware of two other girls’ sohools in the town of Midflapur,—one sup¬ 
ported by the residents in the station, the other kept up oy the Baptist 
Mission for orphan girls (pijnoipally) taken in by {hem on. the oooasion 1 
of the famine six years* age. There is also a private girls' school at 
Joykishnapur, in the north-east ,of the district, attends, by 22 girls. 
Of these three latter schools, I have received no statistics; but they are 
attended by 70 or 80. girls. The three aided girls’ schools managed 
by native gentlemen and situated in the towns of Midnapur, Tamluk, 
and the village of Chandpur, are attended by 72 girls; towards the cost 
of their education Government contributed during the year Bs. 372, • 
whilst subscriptions in their support to thq extent of Bs. 439 were raised. 
Girls in the mofussil will not pay schooling &es, but their, parents often 
subscribe to the school. Of the 72 girls, 60 belong to the middle, 
apd 12 to the lower classes of society. I ‘have visited two of the 
three schools. • 

During the year the ladies connected with the Midnapur Baptist 
Mission ana their assistants taught on ah average 7 8* native ladies in 
zenanas in the town. At the dose 6f the year there were only 60 
under instruction; the falling off was due to the fact that a native lady 
in the town joined the* Church of England; .this iof course led to the 
olosure of many doors against Christian teaohers. In the village sohools 
there are 106 girls under instruction; last year there jrere 185. The 
falling off .is due to the fact that teachers used tp be paid for every girl 
who attended; now they are only paid for every girl Who can read 
easy sentences and write on palm leaf. * 

Uninspected Indigenous Schools.— There are, by the police 
returns, 1,729 indigenous sohools in the zilla entirely unconnected 
with Government, mid attended by 19,174 students. It is believed that, 
owing */o inquiries having been made on the subject, about 100 similar 
schools have been dosed? The people pannot understand the reason 
for suoh inquiries.’ In their opinion, inquiry precedes taxation, and 
therefore some of the teaohers of the smaller schools have dosed them 
thrqpgh fear of being taxed. Of bourse these men have attempted to 
hide me foot that they ever taught, a school; they cannot therefore be', 
found and re-assured. It will be seen, that each teacher has on an 
average 11 pupils only; the largest (aveiage) sohools are in thanna 
Midnapur. As might be expected, here the schools are attended, by on 
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an average, *18‘5 boys. The thannas in which the sohools are next largest 
are Daspur in jhe north-east, Fotaspur in the south-east, Garbeta in 
the north, Tamluk and Maslandapur in the east of the district. In all 
these thannas the average number of pupils in eaoh pathsala is above 
14. The smallest attendance is in thannas Gopiballavpur and Jhargram 
in the extreme west of the district; there, there are only respectively 
6 and 6 pupils for each Jeaoher. In Raghun&thpur, Contai, Egra, 
Sutahattee, Dantun, and Bhogabanpur,'all in the soilfch-east, ana in 
Narrfjhngar, just south of Midnapuc, the pathpalas are attended by 
less than ten boys eaoh. On the .whole I am inolined to think the 
return fairly correct, as great care was taken. In every case is given 
the name of the teacher and the dumber of his pupils, whilst the actual 
numbers agree nhrly mth. the estimates of my deputies; but I do not 
think it can be wholjy relied on, since in thanna Potaspur we find 74 
J pathsalas attended on an average by 15 pupils, whilst in the adjoining 
thanna (Egra) we find only 23 pathsolas attehded on an average by 
only 8 pupils. , „ 

On the whole u it appears that? in zilla Midnspur there are about 
2S,000 children under instruction, of whom about one-third are in 
sohools regularly visited by ^officers of the Educational Depart¬ 
ment. 


In eaoh of tfie jails at Midnapur elementary instruction is given 
to all those who wish for. it, the teachers also being t prisoners; in the 
Central Jail fifty, .and in the District Jail thirty men meet between 6 
and 8 o’clock every evening. The number who attend sohool is larger 
in proportion to the number of prisoners in the District Jail. The 
Superintendent explains this by the fact that the prisoners are not so 
hard worked as are those in the Central Jail. In my opinion it would 
be good if every prisoner was obliged to attend school. 
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Frbm the Report of Mr. Woodrow. 

Hooghly District. —The portion of the Hooghly zilla on the 
banks of the Ganges, Jying between .Tribeni and Calcutta, is better off, 
both in the number and quality of its schools, than any other part of 
my cirole. The strip of land on which this singular development of 
education has talfen place is about thirty-flue miles long, and soaroely 
half a mile wide. It does not contain one pel cent. of the area of the 
whole zilla (1,962 square miles), and yet some of the best schools in 
the whole Bengal Presidency are collected within its limits. The seven 
most distinguished of these sohcvals are, (1) the Hooghly collegiate 
sohool, (2) the Hooghly branch school? (3) and (4) the u ttarpara and 
Howrah sohools, all four under the management of Government; (5) 
the most successful aided schools in my circle,, the aided sohool at 
Konnagar, (6) the Free Chusoh aided sohool at Hooghly, and (7) the best 
mofussu unaided college, that at Serampore. Serampore College was 
founded in 1818. The entire expense of the buildings, about £16,000, 
was met by the privftte earnings of 'the Serampore iflissionaries—Carey, 
Marshman, and ward. • After th^ death of Dr. Marshman *the college 
for many years was carried on at a heavy annual oost by J. C. Marsh- 
man, Esq. On his departure from India in 1856, it yras placed under 
the general direction of the Baptist Missionary Society, whioh has sinoe 
contributed towards its support and beoome identified with its oper¬ 
ations. Probably no European now alive has given so munificently to 
the cause of education in India as J. C. Marshman, Esq., who, on this 
ground and on others better known, deserves td be remembered as “ The 
Friend of India.” 

The Hooghly College is supported, partly by an. endowment and 
partly by feqp. The endowment is derived from a portion of the 
property left by a Mahomedan gentleman, named Mahomet Mohsim, 
of the Shia seot. His estate on his death was ■estimated as worth 
Rs. 45,000 a year, an'd in his will hp divided iff Into nine portions, of 
Rs. 5,000 a year each, wh^oh he thus bequeathed— 

I. For the performance of pertain* yeligious rites fftid Rs. 
ceremonies, and for the repairs of the Imambara, 

& 0 ; three shares, or ... * .... * ••• 15,000 

. II. For the maintenance of certain establishments and 

payment of pensions, four shares, or... _ ... 20,000 

III. For tWb trustees (each one share), of which “ they 

Were to have the absolute disposal” ... . ... 10,000 

, W - 

45,000 


The trustees. appointed in }806 ‘on the death of the testator were 
subsequently accused of malversation, and the charge being proved, they • 
in 1816 were dismissed. The Government then constituted itself one 
of the trustees and appointed another. The estate was let out in putni 
in 1817, a proceeding which cannot be sufficiently .regretted. The 
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history of -all the great educational institutions in Europe shows that 
they nave grown rich by a gradual increase in the worth of land. 
Their experience ought to prove to us that if an educational institution 
is to last for ages, its funds should be invested in land on long but 
terminable leases. The Government was justly entitled to do as it 
liked with its one-ninth' share. The resolution of the _ Governor- 
General in Council, in October 1835, carried out tjie decision of the ’ 
Privy Counoil and ottor* courts. Though the present, arrangement is 
legal, and the Mussulman community owe thanks to Government that 
unscrupulous trustees were not perinitted to dissipate the property of 
the testator, yet it is possible that 6onduot strictly legal and rigorously 
upright has not conciliated the good-will it has merited. More money 
should be spent specially on Mussulmans. Under the present system 
of accounts the charity appears to spend money where it ought not to 
spend, to save wheretit ought not to save, and to obtain no credit for 
what it really spends on behalf of Mussulmans. 

The fees are derived chiefly from Hindus, who pay from two to five 
rupees monthly, while Mussulmans p’ay only one rupee; yet the accounts 
shew that %ach student, Hindu or Mussulman, costs the charity the same 
sum, which is not the fact. Money Is thus represented to be spent on 
Hindus whioh is not spent on them. _ 

Moreover, instruction at Hooghly is tended, as it were, to 
students at less than its primary oost. It is worth more than the price 

S aid for it, whether the recipients be Hindus or Mahomedans. If 
fahomedans are allowed'to buy the article at less than a third of the 
price paid by Hindus, the remaining two-thirds of the price are really, 
though indirectly, paid* by the charity solely for Mussulmans. The 
difference in fees paid by Hindus and Mussulmans is a clear gain to the 
latter, and ought to be drawn in a monthly bill and debited to the 
charity. Hence the charity spends money on Mussulmans, but omits to 
take credit for the fact. 

Again, the expenditure on tho Arabic Department is incurred 
solely for the sake of Mussulmans, and ought to be debited to the charity 
and not to the general account. Moulaveej are liberally entertained 
in the college dnd school for tb,C sake of the Mussulman students, and 
their salaries .ought to foe debited in the same way. In these cases the 
charity appears tosave where it ddes not, and where it ought not, to save. 

< After the payments of the charges for tlje Imambara, the utmost 
amount that the testator contemplated to be ultimately available for 
*“ pious uses,” other than publio worship and feeding the Mussulman 
poor, was Bs. 20,0,00. Fostered by Government management^, and its 
gift of its share of Rs. 5,000 a year v these Bs. 20,000 have, grown to 
Rs. 64,000 a year. To benefit the *poor, whatever might be their race or 
creed, was one of the ultimate objects of the Bs. 20,000, for Mussulmans 
alone ‘benefited by the Bs. 15,000 dev oted to the Imambara. Hence it 
•seems quite in accordance with the testator’s views that, if a substantial 
portion of the Bs. 20,000 were spent oU Mussulmans, the remainder 
should be available fpr the general good of the community. Considerably 
more than B|. £0,000 are spent on Mussulmans. 
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Deputy Inspectors. —Hooghly, exclusive of Jahanabad} is super¬ 
vised by three Deputy Inspectors, one of whom takes the southern portion 
containing the distriot of Howrah, and the other two the northern portion 
containing Hooghly and Serampore. One of the latter Deputy Inspectors 
does not know enough ‘English to examine a higher class school; hence 
the English schools in his circle are inspected by his colleague. 

» ' • , 

The sohools’under each Deputy Inspector Jre shown in the accom¬ 
panying table:— , . * 8 * 


Civil 

tub-division. 

School 

circle. 

• • 

Howrah ... ... 

South ... 

Hooghly. 

Nortli ... 

Serampore ... 

e 

Central ... 




• 

Date ofjippobit- 
iheut or Deputy 
Inspector. 

Number of 
schools 
in his cirole. 

% 


• 


7tb»May 1855... 

<1 


1 

9th July 1809 ... 

78 

19t\Feb. 1864 ... 

68 


Pandit Madhab Chandra Tarhasidhanta is the senior Deputy 
Inspector in my circle, and, I believe, in theVhole of Bengal, having been 
appointed in May 1855 to inspect the model schools established by Sir 
- Frederick Halliday, and placed under the inspection of Pandit Ishvar 
Chandra Bidyasagar. Bandit Madhab Chandra Tnrkasidhanta is one of 
the best Sanskrit scholars in Bengal} and his profound learning enti¬ 
tles him to great respect. He is now getting somewhat pld, and fever, 
arising from the malaria of Hooghly, hasireduced^his strength. Still his 
services are acceptable to his schools, E^pd his reports aqd returns, though 
long on their way, are good when they do arrive. 

• 

Pandit Navagopal Tarkalankar is alscJ a good Sanscrit scholar.. 
He was appointed ttf the inspection of patshalas when the system of 
the improvement of such schools was started and placed in the charge 
of Babu Bhudev M\ikherjfl • 

Babu Ambika Charan Basu was head master bf the aided school 
at Ilsoba Mondlye, and afterwatds fifth master at the Berhampur 
College. • On the transfer of Babu Ilaran Chandra Chatterji to Hazari- 
bagh, he succeeded to the work as Deputy Inspector of Schools in the 
northern portion of Hooghly, and of Edglish sohools in the central 
portion. He is a good, serviceable officer. 
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The Qreed if the Pupils and Teachers in Government Aided and Unaided Schools 
t in Hooghly, 


•___ t 


Description op 

2 • Hindus. 

£1 

Mussulmans. 

CHRISTIANS. 

Total. 

SCHOOLS. 

S'g Pupil 

Is. Teacher 

a. Pupil 

la. Teacher 

s. Pupil 

a. Teach en 

1 . j Pupil 

i. Teaohera. 



f " 


t 





Higher school*. 

0 








Government. 

4 1,171 

8 48 

108 

r 

5 

Si 

8 

1,291 

1 65 

Aided . 

21 2,35i 

1 114 

32 

H 

16 

7 

2,404 

i 181 

Total ... , 

25 8,631 

1 162 

134 

5 

27 

9 

8,695 

176 

< Unaided 

r _ 

8 a.... 






729 

38 

Total ... 

18 . 



k 



4,424 

808 

Middle schools. 1 

1 - 

I 

(• 



.1 

1 

/ 

(Englifti ... I 
Govt. ...j 

1 130 

1 6 


1 


. 

130 

1 8 

(.Vernacular. / i 

B BIO 

1 17 < 

4 




514 

! 17 

fBngliah ... 1 2) 
• Aided,..-} ® 

«g 


31 

1 

45 

2 

1.469 

100 

e (Vernacular. Sf 

1 8,233 

| 164 

77 


8 

! « 

3,318 

164 

00 

1 , 5,260 

« 283 

112 

1 

S3 

2 

5,431 

286 

Unaid. f En « Ush ■ 2 

83 

6 

2 




B 

6 

ed - (Vernacular. 1 

30 

2 





m 

a 

' ' 3 

113 

% 

2 




115 

8 

Total ... 93 

5,379 

291 

114 

1 

63 

2 

5,546 

294 

Primary schools. 

<1 • 




> 




Aided .. 85 

1,663 

69 

276 

8 ‘ 

1 


1,940 

61 

Unaided . 1 

1 <- 

2 c 


i. 



41 

2 

Unaided patshalaa ... 2ttf 

* -■ 

6,636 

■ 

245 

.V.... 




6,636 

245 

Normal schools. 





! 




Government. 1 

105 

■ 

3 

4 


• 

. t. 

109 

3 

Girls' schools. 

■1 






v 


Aided . 22 


». 

« 

a » 

58 

8 

‘634 

87 

Unaided. 


. t 



— O 




Total ofsGovernment 
% and aided schools.... 193 

11,141 

534 

526 * 

10 

139 

• 10 

11,809 

668 

• and 


__ 



• 




Total of unaided schools 252 

■-*-*— 

6,790 

• 

» 

n . 

• 

2 



! 

7.521 

887 










































































Return of the Hooghly District , including Howrah and Seratnpore. 
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Burdwan Division.—Hooghly District. 

Schools in Hooghly. —Exclusive of the sub-division of Jahanabad, 
the Hooghly district contains 445 schools known to the Educational 
Department, with 19,330 pupils on their rolls, and t’aught by 850 
masters. The population of Hooghly by the last census is said to 
amount to 1,491,621 but as I do hot know the population of the 
sub-division of J.ahanabad, whioh is under’ Mr. Martin’s inspection, 

I cannot make tjxe comparison of sohools and people which 1- have 
given for othes. zillas. In Hooghly there Ire jon the average 43 
pupils to a sohool, and 23 to eaoh a teaoher. In 100 sohools there 1 are 
191 teaohers: among every 100 pupils there are 96 Hindus, 3 Mussul¬ 
mans, and 1 Christian. More thanhalf the 538 Mussulpan pupils are 
in primary sohools. The repugnaftce <>f Mussulmans w higher educa¬ 
tion is strongly marked. • 

Only 193 sohools of all classes in the Hooghly zillas submitted 
statistics of income and expenditure. They contained ^ 1,809 pupils, 
were instructed by 563 teaolfers, received from Government Us. 52,455, 
collected ,by fees Rs- 81,440, obtained by subscriptions or endowment 
Rs. 52,2*14; their, income was*Rs. 1,86,109, and the expenditure 
exceeded the income by Rs. 2,018 rf . and took place among the higher 
olass aided English sohools. The excess was provided from the balances 
of last year’s subscriptions. The total annual cost of each pupil’s 
education was Rs. 14-71-9, out of whioh Government contributed 
Rs. 7-2-6. The iotal averages are disturbed by the two opposite facts, 
that the Hooghly cbllegiate school cost Rs! 26,223 and did not receive 
anything from Government, while the Hooghly hormal sohool cost 
Rs. 10,851 and received from Government Rs. 9,515, and only Rs. 1,336 
from fees and other sources. These 193 schools have 61 pupils to a 
school and 21 to each teaoher. Hence the sohools receiving money 
from Government are muoh larger than the other schools. In fact, 
245 unaided patshalas have in them 6,686 pupils,only, or 27 pupils to 
a school. They have one teaoher to each patshala. . 

The average number of pupils in the schools in Hooghly is 
considerably larger than that in otner’distriots. The number of pupils 
to a teaoher is muoh the same as elsewhere. # 

The attendance in the 199 schools .which fyave furnished complete 
statistics is 75 per cent., or just one boy in every four on the rolls is 
always absent. Considering the prevalence of malarious fever in the 
western portion of Hooghly, the percentage of attendance, whioh neariy 
equals that in Nuddea, may be considered good. 

The advantage* of a simple relation between the number on the 
roll andjtiie number in attendance is, that we can pass readily from the 
cost of each studeflt in tfce one cqse to his cost in the other. Here, in 
Hooghly, the average oost of each pupil *in attendance is one-third part 
more than the cost <Jf each pupil on fhe roll; and*on the other hand, 
the oost of eaoh pupil on the roll Is one-fourth part less than the host of 
eachf^mful in attendance. The Government of India ordered the cost* 
of each pupil to be calculated by th’e average monthly number on the 
roll. The Bombay reports take the cost bn the ayerage of attendance. 
The oost in this report is taken on the average number ,oi\ the rolls, but 
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the cost of each boy on the average attendance can be found, as we 
have s'een, by adding one-third part to the cost per head deduced from 
the number oif the roll. 

The schools in Hooghly are pre-eminently the schools of the middle 
olass of society. This arises from'the absenoe of patshalas, the village 
school system not having been regularly introduced into Hooghly, and 
the uninspected village schools not giving statistics. .In every average 
1,000 pupils in 3 99 HoogCily schools, including unaided schools, there were 
10 flam the higher olasses of society, 066 from the middle, and 323 from 
the lower, and one whose parentage was not known. Two-thirds of the 
pupils therefore are from the middle 0 classes. We find the average 1,000 
pupils to be distributed amongthp schools in the following manner:—331, 
or just one-third, in higher English schools ; 448, or 45 per cent., in 
middle schools ; 161 in primary schools, 51 in girls’ schools, and 9 in 
normal schools. It is evident that one of the chief wants of Hooghly 
is an extension of primary education among the masses. 

Higher Schools. —There are 28 higher schools in my portion of 
the Hooghly zilla, of which 4 ar6 under the entire management of 
government, 21 are aided schools, and 3 are unaided. On the 31st 
March the Government schools had 1,291 pupils, the 21 aided schools 
2,404 pupils, a,n4 the 3 unaided sohools 729. The Government schools 
contain on the average 322 boys, the aided schools 114, and the unaided 
schools 242. Hence the Government sohools are $hifee times as large 
as the aided schools. Amcng the unaided sohools is the large collegiate 
school of the Serampore mission. The daily attendance in Government 
schools bears a higher proportion to the number on the roll than in the 
aided sohools. The cost to Government of eaoh boy in the Govern¬ 
ment schools was Bs. 2-8-3 ( a year, and of each boy in the 21 aided 
sohools Bs. 4-13-6. 

Some people still'entertain the erroneous notion that Government 
schools are more expensive than other schools. A glance at the 
accounts of the excellent Government schools in Hooghly zilla will dissi¬ 
pate the delusion. The Hooghly collegiate school is not included, as it 
is supported by* .endowment. Howrah o school last year did not touch 
a pice of its a$signmeht£ and no*t only was self-supporting, but returned 
a clear profit of Bs. 48-15-6 to Government after every expense was 
paid. The cost to Government of eaoh boy’s education was nothing. 
The fees and the numbers on the roll at Howrah in the last five years 
were as follows:— . » 
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The aided higher school at Sibpore, a mile and a half from Howrah 
school, cost Government Rs. 681, and collected in fees and subscription 
Its. 2,289 Its average number on the rolls was 157, add the average 
cost to Government of each pupil was Rs. 4; yet people tell me that 
aided schools, of which Sibpore is a fair specimen, are necessarily oheaper 
to Government than Government schools. 

Uttarpara school, contained 218 boys, and cost Rs. 6,726. The 
receipt is were R§. 8,026, of which sum fees arfd fines -supplied Rs. 5,327, 
and invested savings Rs. 300. The endowments Rs. 1,200 liberally 
made by the Uttarpara* zemindarS, Joykissen and Rajkissen Mukherji, 
was met by the Government equivalent, so that thjf school year 
terminated with a profit of Rs. 1,300, ighich will be duly funded The 
funded savings of the Uttarpara school now amount to Rs. 11,500, 
invested in Government securities, and Rs. 1,317 not yet invested. 

The cost to Government of the education of edch boy at Uttarpara 
was 15 annas for the whole* year. If the savings are jiIso considered, 
the cost rose to Rs. 5-10-1. The yearly cost to Government at Barraok- 

E ore was Rs. 4-4, and at Baraset ItS % 16-1. The Hooghly branch school 
ad 259 pupils, who*cost Government Rs. 2,720, and who paid in fees, 
&c., Rs. 5,751, or more than doublS 'the^ Government allowance. The 
annual cost to Government of each pupil was Rs. 11-9. The four 
schools in Hooghly stand among the twenty-two bast of the many 
hundred of high<y* schools in the entire Bengal Presidency. The great 
Hindoo and Hare sohools in Calcutta did nftt coSt Government anything 
this year. Each yielded a clear profit after every expense was paid. In 
the university examination they stood 1st apd 2nd, the Hooghly 
collegiate school 3rd, and the Uttarpara, Howrah, and Hooghly branch 
schools, 11th, 14th, and 22nd, among 238 competing schools in the 
Bengal Presidency and Ceylon. Three «of these Government sohools 
are not only self-supporting, but yield a profit. The Uttarpara and 
Hooghly branch sohools are neither of them expensive, and they both 
stand high on the list. . When, therefore, partizagg talk of the great 
expenditure of Government sohools os compared with aided schools, 
they do not fairly represent the state of the case. Several Government 
sohools are absolutely oheaper to.Govertunent than neighbouring aided 
sohools, but Government has schools in Chota Nagpore, Orissa, Assam, 
and other outlying regions, where fees are low and establishments 
costly. If Government did not support such sohools, there would proba¬ 
bly be no sohools at all in* those parts. Their expense is an honor to 
Government,4tod requires no apology whatever. The other expensive* 
sohools an/the Sanscrit collegiate school, the Madrassa and the Mofus- 
sil collegiate schools. The expenditure on the first two is usually 
defended on philological and political grounds,* and the expenditure in 
the last-named sohool m in the course’of rapid reduction. 

The 25 hi&he? schools in Hooghly - cost .Government Rs. 1*4,992, 
raised in fees Rs.* 53,573, and from, endowment and subscriptions ’ 
Rs. 29,325. They expended Re. 1,00,195. Government contributes 
a trifle in excess of one-seventh part of th« total cosjt, which is Rs. 27-6-8 
a head. These 25 sohools contain 3,695 boys, aie ,tapght by 176 
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teachers, thus giving on the average 7 teachers and 148 pupils to each 
school.. Each master teaches on the average 21* boys. Of the 3,695 
pupils, 3,534 ffre Hindoos, 184 Mussulmans, and .27 Christians; and of 
the 176 teaohers, 162 are Hindoos, 5 Mussulmans, and 9 Christians. 
The Mussulmans are all employed in the HoOghly collegiate school! 
The Madrassa attached to the collegiate school is qot entered in the 
Inspector's returns. t 

From the social portion table we see that 331 in every 1,000, or 
just one-third, are in higher English sohools. Of the 331, 4 are of the 
nigher classes of society, 276 from the middle, and 51 from the lower. 

Middle V Class English Schools. —The Government model 
school of this cmss at Hooghly vpus the seoond of all the middle En gl is h 
sohools in the central division at the last minor scholarship examination, 
being beaten only by the Calcutta Government model school. It was 
r - self-supporting, but c the fact of its being the best mofussil school 
of its class in the division, perhaps in all Bengal Proper, and of its cost¬ 
ing nothing to Government, could not save it from abolition. The 
school had to be removed to the Ho6ghly barracks, and it was feared 
that in its.new locality it would take away pupils from the collegiate 
school. It will be out down in ( the Height, of its honor and usefulness. 

I think it would have been desirable if Government had drawn a 
distinction, in the statistical form, between the English and Yemaoular 
sohools of the middle class. I have ventured to separate the statistics 
in some measure, as Inspectors were permitted to c add farther infor¬ 
mation, but I could not presume to alter the form. The simple fact 
that 1,599 boys in 27.English sohools paid Bs. 11,456 as fees or 
Bs. 7-2-6 each, while 3,832 boys in 63 Vernacular sohools paid Bs. 11,879 
only, or Bs. 3-1-4 each, shows that people willingly pay for English 
more than.dou.ble what they pay for Vernacular instruction; and this 
fact proves that there js so essential a difference in the sohools, that 
they deserve to be considered separately. 

The 27 middle, English sohools are taught by 105 teaohers, of 
whom 102 are Hindoos, 2 Christians, and 1 Mussulman. Of the 1,599 
pupils, 1,523 are Hindoos, 31 Mussulmans} and 45 Christians. The . 
Mussulmans form less than 2 neflr oent.«of the pupils. 

Yehnacllab^ Schools. —The 6 middle class Government Veraaoular 
sohools, containing 644. boys, cost the State last year' Bs. 1,705, or 
Bs. 2-10-4 a head. The 84 aided middle aidejl sohools, containing 4,787 
boys, cost the State Bs. 1,94,211, or Bs. 4-0-10 a head. I have little 
*doubt that partisans, with inconceivable perversityf will hdb again argue ' 
that Government schools costing Bs. 2-10-4 a head ought to betobolished, 
and their place taken by aided sohools oostinaBs. 4-0-10 a head. 0 As to 
the results the Hooghly middldEn&disn school stood at the head of mofus¬ 
sil English midde ■schools, and <Jf the 5 Vernacular Government sohools, 
Sheakhala and Hooghly model sohodls stood 1st and 3rd among the 
Vemaoular sohools o£ Hooghly, .and 2nd and 5th anfong all the fcobuols of 
the educational circle, and two othenrdid well. The 5tn has lately been 
established at Gonesfepur, in the southern extremity of the zilla, near 
Diamond Hjtrljour, where sohools are almost unknown and oould not 
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yet compete in the examinations. The most expensive of the Govern¬ 
ment "Vernacular schools is of course this poor out-of-the-way school at 
Goneshpur, each hoy in it costing four times as much as each pupil at 
•Hooghly or Uttarpqra, and threq times as muoh as each,pupil at 
Sheakhala, yet it is an expenditure which ought to be maintained ; for 
if Government sloes not establish schools in the southern parts of the 
zilla, no one elsi will! The zemindars in the southern pad; maintain 
only the English school at Bagnan and Mughkdlliyan, and have no 
vernacular or primary schools. • * * 

The 68 vernacular Government and aided schools with 3,832 
pupils were taught by 181 teachers. Of the pupils, 3,74^vere Hindoos, 

81 Mussulmans, and 8 Christians; thh 181 teachers were all, without 
exception, Hindoos. Somewhat more than two per cent, of the pupils 
were Mussulmans. It is thus evident that Mussulmans in Hooghly are, 
even less numerous in th» middle English and Vernacular schools 
than in the higher schools; but this faot is due to many Mussulmans 
attending the Hooghly collegiate.school. 

Primary Schools. —Only 59 primary schools received Govern¬ 
ment aid; of these 29 are managed by missionaries. These schools are 
connected with the Free Church of Scotland, and lie in the northern 
portion of the zilla within rideable distances from .Mohanad, where 
the Rev. Jagadishwar ’Bhattachaijee has his head-quarters. ,The 
sum Bpent by Government on primary education was Rs. 2,603, 5 per 
cent, of the total sum spent on education generally .in the zilla. These 
facts shew inoontestably that, in spite of the wonderful development of 
higher and middle education in Hooghly, prftnary education has been 
neglected. The pathsala system, or some similar plan, requires to be 
introduced and developed in Hooghly. , , 

In primary schools the statistics of aided schools are the only ones 
available. We find in 55 aided primary schoolfe and pathsalas, attend¬ 
ed by 1,940 and taught by 61 teachers, that amdng the pupils there 
are 1,663 Hindoos, 27b Mussulmans, .and 1 Christian; and among the 
teachers, 59 Hindoos, 2 -Mussulmans, and no Christian. Among the 
pupils 16 per cent, are Mussulmans. . As the Free Church mission has 
21 aided lower class schools in Hooghly, superintended by Christian 
converts, the faot that not one village teacher is a Christian is remark¬ 
able. The Church Missionary Society has a circle of 8 primary 
schools in the ^neighbourhood of Panohla, p.nd for them also there is no 
village teaohftr who.is a Christian. Christian instruction in both these 
cases is nfven by the superintendents, who visit the schools frequently. 

■GIrls’ Schools. —The girls’ schools in Hooghly number 22 ; they 
had 634 bn the roll on the 31st March,*568 on the roll for the monthly 
average, and 382 in daily attendance. This shews that at the end of 
the year the* number of pupils* was fast increasing. The attendance, 
however, is only &7 per cent. One girl in every three is always absent*, 
and not only learns nothing herself, but keeps back the other two, for’ 
she causes time to be wasted in unnecessary repetition. _ Since we speak 
on the result of averages, the other two girls will act just in the sajne^ 
maimer, and therefore the first girl will lose two days by hersown absence, 
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and a portion of her own four working days by the repetition necessary 
from the absence of each of her two class mends. Half her sohool 
time is lost through absences. Irregularity of attendance is, as I hare 
often shewn, the great bane of girls’ schools. The best girls’ sohools 
c in the zilla are those of Uttarpara, Bali, Konnagar; next .to these are 
the schools at Serampore and Ghutea Bazar, in the town of Hooghly. 
These axe not only the best, but, with thg exception of Bali, the largest 
girls* sohools in the zilfti. Uttarpara and Ghutea Bazar, the two 
largest sohools, have 4-S? and 53 girls on the rolls respectively. 

The Hitakari Shava of Uttarpara has published a report of its 
exertions in tn^oause of female education. The sohools whioh compete 
in the Hitaskari examinations are® the best sohools in the zilla, but they 
were the best schools before the association began its operations : 

, Uttarpara, Konnagai, and Bali, have for years been mentioned as the 
best schools of the circle. Still the operations of the Sobha are exceed¬ 
ingly useful. The comparison of the girls’ schools with primary boys’ 
schools give these singular results: ,382 girls in average attendance 
receive its. . 4,215 u from Government, besides Bs. 192 in scholar¬ 
ships ; 1,503 boys in average attendance receiye only Bs. 2,603 and 
no scholarships. This disparity ought to be adjusted. It should, 
however, be sai$ in explanation that in the girls’ sohools three- 
' fourths of the pupils are from the middle' ranks of society, and 
only*one-fourth from the lower ranks; while in the prilnary sohools for 
boys two-thirds of the pupils aro from the lower ranks; and that in 
Vernacular schools the middle class sohools expect more money from 
Government than the lower class. 

Among the 634 girls at school, 576 are Hindoos, 58 are Christians, 
and none are Mussulmans, ^mong the 37 teachers we find 2 Mus¬ 
sulmans and 8'Christians. 

Entrance Examination. —The University Entrance^ Examination 
determines the character of the higher schools. I have arranged the 
schools in Hooghly according to the results of this examination, and 
merit marks of the value of S, 2, 1, are assigned for a place in the 
1st, 2nd, and 3rd divisions. It will be seen that the four Government 
sohools stand by themsef/es at the head 4 of the list, and they hold this 
position, not because Government spends on them the most money, for 
that has been shewn not to be the fact, but because they have the best 
masters and the highest reputation. It is Inost desirable that the 
excellent work of these meritorious officers should fce dmjfcappreciated. 
Their industry, ability, and good management, deserve oiu^warmesfc 
thanks. It is the fashion now-a-days to disparage work done^by Go¬ 
vernment officers, but I can assure the‘masters of our schools that I do 
not .disparage their, labors. Hawing no official connection with the 
Hooghly collegiate and branch -schools, whioh are managed by the 
Principal of the College, I refrain from giving the. praise due, tqjthe 
excellent masters of these schools. ’But Howrah and Uttarpara are 
under my direct control: and.tq Baboos Badha GovindaDasof Howrah 
and Bonamali Mitra of Uttarpara I offer my sincere thanks. Uttar- 
'■fara this year V& somewhat more successful than Howrah; but in the 
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year 1809 Howrah had 3 out of the best 4 students of the year, jvhen 
Tara Prasanna Sen Gupta, one of its pupils, stood fit the head of 
the whole list and oanied off the prize of Us. 500 given by Sir 
Stafford Northoote. These schools a\e both oheap schools. Howrah is 
self-supporting, and ITttarpara, from the circumstances of its endow¬ 
ment, is accumulating riohes. 

Result of Entrance ]2aelimination in Hooghly including Howrah and 

Serampore. , ' 



Passed is 


1st 2nd 
division, division, 


0 Ti 

>rd • 

l. division. 

Jt 


Total. Me, ? t 
, marks. 


Hooghly Collegiate, Government 
Uttarpara, Government 

Howrah, Government. 

Hooghly Branch. Government 

Konnagar, Aided .. 

Serampore Collegiate, Unaided 
Chinsurah Free Church, Aided 

Jonye Training, Aided. 

Ballagar, Aided. 

Salkea, Unaided. 

Ilsoba Mondlye, Aided 

Dosghara, Aided . 

Chinsurah Hindu School, Unaided 

Andul, Aided .• ... 

Amta, Aided . a. 

Bagnan, Aided.. 

Bhastara, Aided. 

Shibpore, Aided. 

Bansberia Free Church, Aided 



The whole of the oollegiate and higlfer schools, whether supported 
by Government or aided or unaided, ih the Nosth-Westem Provinces 
passed at the last entrance examination 95 students* .whose merit marks 
were 175. This nararw strip of land of Hooghly, was therefore more 
successful than the whole of the North-Western Provinces. 

The junior scholarships awarded on the result of tjie examination 
were as follows:— '* ’ t % . 



Hooghly Collegia 
Uttarpara, Govsi 
Howrah r 
Hooghly Uranch 
Andul, Aided ' 
Konnagar 
Doaghara 


Minor Scholarship Examination.— To this examination 18 sohools 
sent up 04 candidates; "one student passed in the 1st division, 12 in 
the second, and 25 in the third, and 26 were unsuccessful. The fact of 
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three, boy sin eight paying the examination fees and being unsuccessful, 
shows that the standard of difficulty in the examination was firmly 
maintained. All the successful candidates, without exception, were 
Hindoos. Only one scholarship Tpas awarded, apd that fell to a student 
of Bhanderdaha school. . 

Vernacular Scholarship Examination. —This examination is to 
Vernacular middle schools what the junior scholarship examination is 
to higher schools. It is anxiously regarded by the senior pupils of all 
the* Vernacular soho'ols, whether they are or are not candidates. Out 
of 135 candidates who appeared, from sohools in Hooghly, 121 were 
successful, and they were all Hindqos. Of these candidates 30 passed 
in the first division, 47 in the sdoond, and 44 in the third. 

The Vemacidaruscholarships are very hard to win in Hooghly for its 
sohools send up pVpils who stand at the top of the list. At the last 
Vernaoular scholarship examination, Hooghly filled the firsts places and 
12 out of the first 14 places on the list. The last gainer of a four-year 
scholarship in Hooghly was mucl^ higher than the first -student of 
Nuddea and BaraS&t. 

The sc'uools of Hooghly stood ig the following order according to 
fnerit marks on the general .list at the last Vernacular scholarship 
examinations:— 


f V i 

Schools. 

Merit marks. 

Fnnr-year 

scholarships 

awarded. 

i 

Sheakhala model 

2nd 

2 

Konnagar , ... c .. . 

Hooghly model . 

3rd 

4 

5tlj 


Biskra ...* ... . 

7th 


Ballabhpore 

13th 


Balee (Barraokpore^* ... . . 

* 16th 

2 

Serampbre ... ... ... 

• . 

----,-«- 

21st 



• 1 
Of the winners of the four-year Vernacular scholarships, 2 were 

Brahmins, 4 Kayasthas; 1 a Baidya, and 1 a Kaybarta. 

' The one-year scholarships tenable in a normal school are much less 
.desired than tne four-year Scholarships tenable in a hijhqs* school, and 
consequently are given lower down on the list. TThey weiw awarded 
as follows:—to Sheakhala 2, Konnagar 1, Hooghly model w, #md l 
eaoh to Iujershaha, Arnpta, Chanditola, and fBalee (Barraokpore). Of 
these 9 scholars, 5 were Brahmip^ ^ Kayasthas, and 2 Navashaks. 

Not knowing the population of Jahanabad.T cannot compare the 
^proportion of those vvno pass the Entrance, Minqr, and Vernacular 
scholarship examinations with the jiotal population. Two candidates 
passed the Entrance Examination from sohools in Jahanabad, and there¬ 
fore 102 students, in«a population of 1,491,621, passed this year the 
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Entrance Examination, or one for every 14,623 of the population. 
Estimated by this test 'I believe that Hooghly will be foupd education¬ 
ally the most advanced district of all Bengal. 

The Fevek.—A ll .the examinations would have been better 
attended had not the western portion of the t district been desolated by 
the malarious fever, which has thinned the attendance at schools and 
enfeebled both puf>ils and. teachers. The reports of the Deputy Inspec¬ 
tors notice at lerfgth its ravages! I 

The principal supporters of education in the district of Hooghly are 
as follows:— 

The Free Churoh of Scotland- 
The Hitakari Sabha ... ' 

Babu Jaykissen Mukhurji ... 

„ Kajkissen Mukhurji ... 

„ Bijoykissen Mukhuiji ... 

„ Jogendra Nath Malliok 
,V Durga Charan Laha t ... 

„ Madhustidan Mukhurji* 

„ Jagnesvar Sinha ■*;. 

,, Man Oovinda Bisvas ... • 

„ Siva Chandra Dev 

t * 

The Free Churoh of Scotland maintains the following schoolsnn 
Hooghly:— . * • 


... UyArpara. 

... )s • 

... '/Uttarpara. 

... Andul. 

... Chinsurah. 

... Sultagnaoha. 
.. Bhastara* 
Dasghara. 
Konnagar. 


Names or Schools. 


Amount of 
monthly grant. 


Amount of 
local contribu¬ 
tion per month. 


, Higher Clast Schools. 


Chlninrah* 
Bansberiah 
Mohanad 
Sonatigri ... 


nhamashln 

Pownen 


Hohanad y, 

Dhamnshin , J 
Sonatigri ... 

Potna * ... 

Pal ha . 

Bansberiah 


Middle Clast English * 


... • 


Total 


Total 


diddle Clast Vernacular. 




•1 


Total 


Carried over 


■SB 

Ba. A. P . 


774 0 0 


03 ff 0 


106 0 0 


00 0 0 

322 0 0 

1,069 0 0 



» 


21 0 «0 

42 0 0 

*2 0 0 

64 0 A 

S3 0 0 

106 0 « 


• 

15 0 0 

16 0 0 

IB 0 0 

IS 0 0 

» 13 0 0 

18 0 0 

14 0 0 

14 0 0 

11 0 0 

11 0 0 

10 0 0 

19 0 0 

*78 0 0 

80 0 0 

463 0 0 

1,248 0 0 


• 


* Hot one half of this graaj was drawn. 
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* Niua of Schools. 


■r 


Brought forward 
Loner Clatt Vernacular 

Mohanad circle, consisting of 14 schools . 

Mohan id. night, consisting of 7 schools . 

Bonatign night .«. 


Bansberiah 

Tribenl 

Falba 

Dhamaahin... 
Shatithan 

Belun. 

Photba ... 


t 




\ GirUf Schools. 



••• 






Total 



« 


• T0U1 
■Grand Total 



Amount of 
monthly grant. 

Amount of local 
contribution 
per month. 


Bs. A. P. 

Bs. A. P. 

OSS 

• 

48%, 0 0 

• V 

i 

1.248 0 0 

ass 

40 0 0 

40 0 0 

. 

S3 0 0 

S3 0 0 

ssf 

a o o 

9| BjBJ 


68 0 0 

68 0 0 


IB 0 0 

16 0 0 

. 

« 8 0 

11 8 0 

... 

7 8 0 

7 8 0 

... ... 

7 8 0 

7 8 0 


7 8ft 

7 8 0 

. 

7 8 0 

7 8 0 

... 

7 8 0 

. 7 8 0 

... 

• 64 0 0 

64 0 0 


686 0 0 

W81 0 0 


The table of social position in Hooghly is too diffuse to be printed 
in oxtenso for each zilla. I therefore reluctantly omit it. Its main 
facts have been noticed in the preceding pages. The following is the 
summary of it 1 

Synopsis of the Social Position Table for Pupils in schools of Hooghly, 
including Howrah and Serampore. 


Class ov Schools. 1 

• - - - .. «** 

Number 

of 

schools. 

Number 

of 

pupils. 

Social status. 

t 

Unknown. 

Upper. 

Middle. 

Lower. 

Higher. 

Middle English . 

Middle Vernacular ... 

Sir*.. 

Normal . * ... . . 

Total 1 ... 

B 

4,093 

1,684 

3,862 

1,881 

634 

108 

. *1 
' 11 

42 

6 

6 

3,406 

1,262 

2,443 

607 

468 

64 

636 

421 

1,876 

1,368 

148 

46 

1 

1 

8 

188 

12,308 

■a 

8,240 

8,886 

11 


Average Distribution of every 1,000 j Stydenfcpb" 


Higher . * . 

Middle English ... . . 

Middle Vernacular. 

J^vy . 

Girls* . 

Normal . . 

• A... 

•••** C 

831 

„136 

t 812 

161 

61 
c ® 

• 1 

8 

1 

i y 

(<876 

101 

188 

48 

38 

6 

r=*r 

61 

64 

111 

111 

12 

o 4 

1* 

..■Me 

..... 

1 

c Total 

■ 

1,000 

10 

r 666 

823 » 

I* 


e . 

[End of the extract from, Mr. JPoodrow's report on the Hooghly Zilld ,] 
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JAHANABAD SUB-DIVISION. 
Frotn the report of Ijfir. B. L. Martin. 


Sub-Division Jahanabad —This tabular statement shows the 
figures required tfy His Honor/or each class fit schools in the sub-divi¬ 
sion of the Hoogfhly district:— * 



Number of schools.! 

■2 • 

3* 

O 

3* 

£ 

GO 

• 

.03 

1.1 

oi3 

eg 

1 

o . 

|I 

2 ® 
b g 
< 

1- 

tj-sp 

ft 

1 

&» 
m 

s 

Ijs 

%'s 

If 

I 3 

id 

£ o >* 

Average daily at- [ 

tendance during 
year. | 

• 

Higher schools, aided 

3 

13 


Rs. 

1,340 

Rs. 

1,428 

Rs. 

3,070 

189 

n 

Ditto, • unaided . 

2 

*6 

815 

2,775 

3,550 

247 


Middle schools, English, aidccV 

13 

41. 


i029 

4,5'A 

11.165 

601 


Ditto, Vernacular, Govern¬ 
ment ., 

3 

IP- 


1,133 

154 


246 

WA 

Ditto, ditto, aided ... 

13 

28 

722 

1,704 

1,570 

4.094 

474 


Ditto, ditto, unaided 

2 

4 

*44 

t44 

450 

■ i 

78 

47 

Primary schools, aided 

S3 

21 


1,033 

110 

1,644 

711 

490 

Girls’ schools, aided. 

2 

A_ 

3 


136 

158 

* 302 

60 

se. 

Total on the books of the Educa¬ 
tional Department '• . 

Unaided Primary Schools osti- 








/ 

G8 

143 

6,388 

. 9,414 

11,143 

27,143 

2,878 

1,854 




mated at . 

*357 

357 

11,313 


.. 

11,613 

7,742 

8.000 

Grand total 

415 

45)9 


9,415 

• 

11,143 

38,701 

10,317 

6,854 


• These are the numbers given by the police. 

t The grant was withdrawn from the school after it hod*bcen paid for a fewtfnonths. 

The last was a very difficult year for an »educational officer in 
charge of the schools in Jahanabad. Fever raged to a greater extent 
than ever before, and for a long time some of the schools were veiy 
badly attended. It was not possible td’turn.adrift a number of masters 
simply because they themsdlves and their pupils were lab 9 uring under an 
illness which was almost a plague. Tliq eollectipns from schooling fees 
necessarily fell off, and many subscribers died. lla<i tho Government 
money been withdrawn to any great oxtent, .the school would have 
collapsed altogether. From five schools, where the number of scholars 
became verv sjryll, and where the management had never been good, t 
the grant vjjra withdrawn. Their place was taken by five new improved * 
village schools, opened elsewhere in the district. The Jahanabad school 
was re’duced from A higher to a iyiddlo English school, and with the 
money so saved grants were made to Ehglish schools at Ghatal and 
Bhangamura, pd to ft girls’ school in a suburb of Ghatal. Any other 
ohange in the number of school^ was' due to a redistribution 6f the 
boundary of my deputies in Midnapur and Jahanabad, when one ’ 
Government vernacular school and* seven village schools, situated almost 
on the boundary, line, but really in Hooghly, weije transferred to the 
charge of the Jahanabad Deputy Inspector. As a consequence 58 schools 
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appear on my books as in this sub-division at the end of 1871-72, against 
48 in the preceding year; but -with the ten more‘schools the number of 
pupils is only just kept up. That this is so is, considering the adverse 
circumstances, satisfactory. 0 , 

Higher Schools, English. —There are three aided and two un¬ 
aided higher sohools; the former have suffered more thaivany other schools 
in tiie sub-division. I visited all the higher schools 'during the year, 
but found little more thdn empty benches at Mayapur aild Gopinathpur. 
I entertained doubts as to the propriety of keeping on the first-named 
school, but I have been doing so. for many months with a reduced 
establishment, and now I am about {*> try the experiment of re-appoint¬ 
ing a head-mazier, as 1 am assumed that this will probably lead to the 
revival of the sm^ol. The Collector of the district differs from me in 
this matter; but I\think 1 am right, and if the attendance does not at 
once improve considerably, I think the withdrawal of the grant will be 
the proper oourse. In the five schools there were 406 students at the end 
of the year. Towards their support Government contributed Bs. 1,246, 
whilst the pupils paid Bs. 1,583 as fees, and Bs. 4,303 were contributed 
by subscribers. In two of the aided, sohools the sole subscriber is the 
well known zemindar Babu Joy Krishna Mukhopadhyay, whilst the 
two unaided schools at Birsinha and Khanakul Knshnagar are respec¬ 
tively supported by the liberality of the late'and present Principals of 
th$ Sanskrit College. JEaoh boy’s education cost nearly Bs. 18 during 
the year; of this amount.the portion paid by the State was but little 
more than Bs. 3. That the proportion was so small was due to the large 
contributions of the three gentlemen just referred to. None of the pupils 
of any of the aided schools passed the University Entrance Examination, 
but one passed from each of the unaided sohools. One of the pupils 
was a Muhamniadan; all thtf others were Hindus: four belonged to the 
upper, 293 to the middle, and 109 to the lower grades of society. 

Middle Class English Schools. —Here tnough we have on our 
books the names of c (three schools more than last year, we only find an 
increase of 41 in the number of |>upils; still the twelve that exist are 
attended by 5Q students eaoh on an average, 0 and they are for the most 
part good sohools. TJieccost of ^aoh boy?s education has slightly exceeded 
Bs. 18, the cost tp the State beings a little more than Bs. 6-8. I have 
seen six of the twelve sohools during the year. At its close they were 
attended by 14 pupils of the upper, 369 of thft middle, and 218 of the 
' lower classes of society, * 10 were Muhammadans£nll the others 
Hindus. Two students from these sohools gained? minor scholarships. 

Middle Class Vernacular. —There are 17 such sohools, attended 
by 798 boys at the end of the year. Three sohools art directly managed' 
by the Educational Departmehk twelve reoeive aid from Government, 
and two are unaidfed. In the Giovernment schodls eaoh ty>y’s education 
cost Bs. 7-9, in the aided Bs. 8-10, ahd in the unaided Bs. 11-6 ; the 
' cost to Government being respectively Bs. 4-2 add Bs. 3-10 id the 
two former diasses of sohools. Four students from the Government 
sohools gained the better kind of vernacular scholarships, whilst only 
two were ^rr^ed off by students of aided sohools. I saw during the 
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year two of tbe three Government schools, but could not find time 
to see any of the aided schools. With the exception of 16 Muhamn&dans 
all the pupils in the middle vernacular schools were Hindus. Six boys 
belonged to the upper, 428 to the middle, and 864 to the lower 
©lasses of sooiety. * ' 

Primary Schools. —The names of 22 such schools appear on 
my books, attended by 711 children, of whom eight are girls. The 
cost of each child’s education has been Sis* 2-5, of which amount 
the Government has contributed Es. 1-7. 14 are Muhammadans; 
all the others are Hindus. 226 belong to the middle and 485 to the- 
lower classes of society. The pblioe report the existence of 357 
primary schools in the sub-division, attended by 7,742 pupils. If this 
return is correct, the schools on an average are atteijd^Q by very nearly 
22 pupils, just double the average size of simy.ar schools in zilla 
Midnapur; but in that part of the latter zilla which is conterminous 
with zilla Hooghly, tha unihspected schools are reported to be attended 
by 16 5 .boys on an average, and it is probable that the schools, as one 
approaches the oapityl, are more nhjnerously attended. 

Girls’ Schools. —Besides the school at Birsinha, whioh has pro¬ 
gressed indifferently, though close £6 the family residence of the great 
advocate of female education, Pandit fsvar Chandra Yidyasagar, aid 
has been given during .the year to a very promising little schookja 
Kuspatee (a sutyirb of Ghatal). This school is attended by 85 bj»le 
girls, many of whom have made good progress, the more advanced 
being able to read very well. I visited thiS school* and also went to 
Birsinha during the year, but found the girls’.sohool dosed for a half¬ 
holiday. The pandit at the latter place is a man of the old school,— 
painstaking, but with no idea of management. There is, however, a 
great difficulty in managing girls’ schools without mistresses, for of 
course it is necessary to look to the respectability and good character 
of pundits for such sohools before we attempt to think of their capabi¬ 
lities as teaohers. The two girls’ sohools are attended by 59 girls. The 
education of each cost Government about Es. 2-8. Besides these girls 
there are, as I have said,* already eight girls in our primary sohools, 
for boys and girls also read in ihe middle veynaoular’school at Alati. 
My deputy reports that one of these'girls was ’ahead <jf all the boys 
who read in the same class as she dM. , 

extra*} from Mr. Martin’s report on the Suo-diviston 


[j End of ti 
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CENTRAL DISTRICT. 

From the Report of Mr. H. Woodrow, M.A., Inspector of Schools. 

% « 

Central Districts. —The Central Educational Circle oonsists of two 
portions,—the old portion contains Calcutta, the disfcriots of Nuddea 
and of the 24-Pergunnahs with Baraget and the fiboghly district, 
excepting the western portion beyond the Damoodah; the new portion 
contains the Chota Nagpore Division.* 

The census of the population of these districts is not yet published. 
The following figures are taken as regards area from the last Adminis¬ 
tration Report, Vmd as regards^ population, from information kindly 
given by Magistrates and others; the new census is I believe approxi¬ 
mately correct. \ 



Square miles. 

Population.' 

• 

Square miles. 

Population. 

• 

Calcutta . 

24-PergunnahsO;. ... 

Soonderbuns . 

Nuddea . 

Hooghly, including 
Jahauabad sub- 
*>^Uion. 

* 8 

2,528 

5,570 

8,414 

447,601 

2,210,047 

1.806,}02 

Hazareebaugh ... f 
Lohardugga ... ... 
Tiingbhoom ... ... 
Maunbhoom . 

7,021 

11,404 

4,503 

4,921 

763,000 

1,232.000 

415,023 

1,040,000 

• 1,962 

1,491,621 

• 

27,849 

3,448,023 

13,482 

• 

6,955,371 

• 

Total ... 

<1,331 

• 

9,403,394 


This circle contains the* greatest extremes of educational progress to 
be found in India. In tjie metropolis and its neighbourhood the popu¬ 
lation is denser, and the schools more numerous than elsewhere in India; 
while in such tracts as the Soonderbuns, or portions of Lohardugga, the 
population is sparse, and schools axe unknown. 

Among the whole^number ®f schools in the circle those receiving 
assistance from Government were 996, containing on the 31st March 
48,956 pupils. The^average number on the roll was 47,011, and the 
average attendance was 37,103, or*78 per cent. Hence out of every four 
boys on the roll one is generally absent. The corresponding numbers 
for the year ending 31st| March *1871 were 971 schools containing on 
that day 49,0^0 pupilS. Hence*the number of schools has increased by 
17, but the pupils nave 4iminished*by 886. The great inundation in 
Nuddea, and the continued siokness in the western parts of Hooghly, 
explain the falling off of numbers. The total cost of th|gesphools, and 
t>f 66 dosed during the year, was Rs. 7,75,178-6-3, anor^^ cost to 
Government Rs. 2,84,865; the total cost per head for the number on the 
roll was therefore Rs. 16-7, and the cost to Government Rs. 6-rl. " - 

Out of 8J lakhs of total expenditure, Rs. 7,75,178, or 92*74 per 
cent., were expended on instructfoh; Rs. 47,863,*or 6‘72 per cent., on 
inspection; and Rs. 13,883, or 1‘54 pfer cent., on scljplarsmps, postage 
stamps,, and fees to examiners. The charges for instrudtion do not*ui8iude 
^•charges for colleges, but they inoludd the charges of the Hooghly and 
KMmaghur collegiate schools sad of the Hooghly branch school. The 
Government expenditure on schools was Rs. 2,84,864, from which sum 
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higher, middle, normal, and girls’ schools reoeived Us. 1,66,880, and 
pr imar y schools Es. 93,647, or 16 per oent. on the sum spent for'direct 
instruction in other schools. This percentage shows that schools for 
the masses in the Central Educational Cirde do not reoeive their due 
share of support. 

Abstract Returrly of Expenditure in the Central Division for the year 
, ending'31st March 1872. 


Source os Charge. 


Inspector—■ 

Salary . 

Travelling charges . 

Olllco charges (including salaries and 
contingencies, Ac.) ... 

Deputy Inspector 

Salaries .. . 

Travelling charges . 

Peons and contingencies .. 


Instruction (including all charges entered 

in return No. 24) .>' 

Howards (not included under the head 

“ Instruction.”) ..?' . 

Special grants for furniture, &o., not 

included in the above . 

Scholarship:— 

Minor . 

Vernacular. 

Girls’ scholarships, Hitakarl Sobha... 
Bemuneration of Examiners (not included 

under the head " Instruction”). 

Service stamps. 

Total 

•J 

Grand total 

Government Higher and.. Middle 



Bs. A. P. 

18,000 0 0 
705 10 0 


18.&0 0 0 
6,021 14 0 
4*1 0 0 


47,863 5 O 


2,83,276 4 6 

918 7 0 

670 0 0 

2,403 9 1 
7,055 3 4 
144 0 0 

566 10 6 
1,409 0 0 


2,97,433 2 4 


3,45,206 7 4 


IL As. P. 

B* As. P. 


18,000 0 0 


705 10 0 


2,891 12 3 


> 18.900 0 0 


47,863 5 0 


7)73,589 15 3 

918 7 0 

670 0 0 

2,493 9 1 
7,055 3 4 


1,737 8 0 1 
1,409 0 0 1 


7,80,061 5 8 


4,91,628 3 4 



99,408 id' 1 1,30,807 13 6 2,30,211 7 7 
1,55,330 5 5 3,20,844 6 3 4,^,174-11 8 


1,55,330 5 5 
„ 275 0* 0 
23,272 9 « 


79, 4 0 
24,582* 4., 7 

7.820 6 3 
183 8 3 


4,994 11 6 
1,588 7 0 


, 347 4 0 
47,854 14 0. 

7,820 6 3 
188 8 3 

4,994 11 6 
1,588 7 0 



2,84,864 11 5 4,90,313 10 10 7,75,178 6 3 


’Statements of the expenditure of public money on schools may be 
drawn up in different ways according to the different objects for which 
they are required. »>Expenditure rilify be classified according to the 
standards of’instruction, or the 1 creed of the managers, or the inode of 
support. First aeT regards the standard of instruction. Expenditure may 
be-olassified according to the nature of the school,—whether for secondary* 
education,' as in higher and middle English and middle vernacular schools, 
or for primary education, or for the training of teachers, male and female, 
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or for girls’” sohools. Each description of sohool has some supporters, who 
look to it as the most important of all the brandies. . Miss Carpenter gives 
her chief attention to girls’ sohools; the English Government gives a 
greater proportion of support to normal sohools than to other institutions; 
the middle classes of Bengal look to secondary education as the chief 
means of earning a livelihood to support their families; while philan¬ 
thropists like the Bevd. J. Long look to the educptiomof the masses as 
the chief means for the* moral and intellectual advancement of the 
country. The present«Govemment would wish to see classes for practical 
agriculture, science, and art established, but T regret that on the 
81st March last there was not in 4 my division a single example of 
this description mf sohool, except thS Arts Sohool and Engineering 
College, which a^hjiot under my inspection. 

The seoond direction in winch an examination of the publio expen- 
* diture may turn, regards the managers of the sohools. How far do 
native gentlemen interest themselves in the*establishment and manage¬ 
ment of schools for the education of their countrymen, how far do 
missionary bodies tgke a share in the fereat work, y^hat is done by other 
Christian societies or by European gentlemen for the instruction of 
Natives and of European and other foreign races, and how far does 
Government by its own officers take the management of sohools ? 
w A third direction is the mode in which support is given; whether 
by^grants-in-aid according to the regular system established in confor¬ 
mity with the directions *of the despatch of 1854, or by grants-in-aid 
under other rules, o* by GoVemment directly. 

The distinction between grants-in-aid regular and irregular is not 
now of sufficient importance to require separate heads. With the 
exception of the Dutch school at Cmnsurah, which for 40 years was 
under the foreign office, all the sohools aided under other rules are met 
by contributions whioj). would .in other provinces have made them 
counted as regular grant-in-aid institutions. 

Although I was not directed to enter into aq investigation of these 
matters, yet I venture to append a table, from which the distribution of 
publio money in all these directions may be seen. Those interested in 
the matter can $ok out fhe information*on any point that they desire. 
Though the statement is divided into numerous heads, a knowledge of 
the details on which it is .founded itf necessary before conclusions can be 
safely drawn. Take for example the first line. f/Ve see there that for 14 
Government schools the annual cost per pupil to Government is Rs. 17 
hearly, the total cost being Bs. 61; while for aided inBti&qrions the 
cost to Government is Bs. 5 or Bs. 6, and the total cost from jEts. 20 to 
Bs. 80. Hence it may be argued that Government institutions, sue haore 
expensive than aided institutions both to Government and to the pupils. 
This generalizationydiowever, would not be quite correct. Considerations 
of locality must be entertained, otherwise great errqrs ^ill be intro¬ 
duced. These higher olass Government schools are*of three kinds) (1) 
‘^collegiate schools; (2) sohools in regulation districts; and (3) sohools in 
non-regulation districts. The schools attached to the Cal$utta Madrassa, 
the Sanskrit College, and the Kishnaghur College; are 'expensive 
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institutions, oosting Government between Bs. 50 and Bs. 60 a year per 
pupil.* On the other hand the Hindu, Hare, and Howrah Sohools, 
cost Government absolutely nothing, but all three yield a profit. Hence 
Government schools involve the two extremes of cheapness and costliness. 
Again, the sohools in the non-regulation districts of the Chota Nagpore 
division cost between Bs. 26 and Bs. 34 per pupil annually. This 
expenditure cannot be reduced without injury to the cause of education 
in that wild part of the country. German missionaries might do the 
work at less than the present cost, but Government objects to givp over 
education altogether to’ Christian Missionary Societies. There pxe no 
means of education in the greater ’part of Chota Nagpore other than 
by sohools supplied by Government; or by missionaries. In Maunbhoom 
there are some aided schools with native gentlemen unconnected 
with Government as managers, but that is the most advanced quarter 
of the district. 

Table showing the yearly cost of Pupils tn the Central Division in 1871-72 
for each class of schools which send complete returns to the Inspector. 


- -->-- 

) 

Description op Schools. 

• 

Oh thb Sl.(r 
Mabch 1872. 

Expbnditubb. 

> 

Ahnually fob 
bach pupil. > 

_ 

1 

o 

1 

I 

tn 

Number of pupils 
on the rolls, 
monthly average. 

3 

» 

■ 

1 

, 

Cost to Govern¬ 
ment. 

Total cost. 

V 

■ Schools sob boys. 



Bs. A. P. 

Bs. A. P. 

Bs. A. P. 

Bs. A. P. 

Higher Sohools. 








Government . 

t ••• ••• 

14 

3,248 

84,837 12 2 

1,66,428 0 * 4 

16 15 1 

80 16 8 


'Missionary .. 

. 

9 

1,272 

7,980 0 0 

-ii; 718 7 o 

6 4 6 

24 14 11 

Aided ...■ 

Other Christian bodies ... 

1 

78 

42f 


2,488*8 6 

8 11 4 

82 12 6 


.Native 

0 

38 

8,908 

,20,187 8 11 

78,819 9 8 

6 2 6 

19 8 6 

Unaided 

Native 

. P 

2 

897 

... 

.. 

4,848 8 9 


12 7 5 



Total 

61 

.,8.897 

68,883 2 1 

£.80,767 0 b 

9 6 3 

81 9 0 


Middle Schools. 








Govern- 

"English 

• tss ••• 

4 

622 

6,288 14 0 

18,122.14 7 

g§ys|j|ij 

24 8 0 

ment 

.Vernacular . 

e see . 

SI 

2,479 

11,791 0 8 

21,040 2 2 

4 12 1 

8 7.10 



''English ... 

7 

710 

2,89 

0 0 

14,206 8 S 

8 9 11 

19 18 8 


'Misrjgr.-_y ■ 

.Vernacular 

IS 

729 

2,419 0 0 

6,180 8 0 

3 8 1 

8 8 8 J 

Aided 6 ..- 

OtherOhris- 
tiana ... 

English ... 

6 

607 

18,067 0 0 

34,418 8 8 

21 8 2 

66 U 1 



'"English £. 


A,188 

81,829 9 8 

90,518 11 9 

8 2 2 

17 7 a 


.Native 



) 

' 







L Vernacular 

176 

10,677 

. ,28,848 8 9 

84,926 18 8 

211 4 

7 15 8 


* 

(English ... 

4 

, 178 



2,832 10 9 


,18 1 8 

Unaided 

Native ... 

•v 








o 

• 

L "Vernacular 

1 

28 

••• 

... 

, 197 0 0 

.. 

7 14 0, 



Total ... 

848 

21,221 

96,792 14 8 

2,68,899 7 8 

■IT 

ill 

18 10 8 


* The fint two of these.schools are supported for political and philological reasons, and a part 
only of the expense is strictly due to education. . 
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Description of Schools. 

• 

« - « 

Oh thh 81st 

Mabck 1872. 

Expenditure. 

Annually fob 

BACH PUPIL. 

Number of schools. 

Vi 

?S>> 

1 f 

S - o 

g§s 

‘ 1 

4 

,t 

' I' 

Cost to Govern¬ 
ment. 

1 

3 

£ 

Primary School*. 



Bs. A. P. 

B». A. P. 

Bs. A.P. 

Bs. A. P. 

Government . 

1 

26 


347 4 0 

10 9 8 

13 5 8 


'Mkatonary. 

101 

r 8,B« 


15,033 15 0 

1 10 2 

4 4 8 

Aided 

Other Christiaib ... 

1 

122 


950 0 0 

2 9 11 

7 12 7 


.Pathaalaa . 

817 

9.248 

17,192 8 B 

31,870 15 0 

1 13 9 

3 7 2 

Unaided 

Native . 

2 

82 

o 

186 8 3 


2 2 5 


Cotal ... 

V 

422 


23,547 9 6 

42.388 10 3 

1 12 11 

8 11 5 

< Nohmal Schools. 




‘ 




For Masters. 







Xfarenunent ... Vernacular 

8 

190 

16,575 11 6 

17,042 2 3 

87 8 10 

94 6 11 


("English, ... 

Bn 

19 



2 10 1 

92 1 8 

Aided 


■■I 



c 




(.Vernacular 


23 

1,514 0 0 

2,980 1 9 

65 13 3 

129 9 1 


For Mistresses. 

i 






Aided 

. English ... 

H 

14 


8,269 0 0 

137 a 3 

590 10 8 


■ Total ... 


-246 

20,059 11 6 

30,941 4 0 

81* 8 8 

124 2 5 

School* for Girl*. 







Government ... ... VdOiacular 

i 

* 71 

9,793 3 9 

' 10.672 4 3 

187 14 11 

150 5 0 


["European and other 








foreign {aces . 

9 

764 


41,211 9 7 

21 7 .2 

53 15 1 


Native races ... ^ ... 

... ( 


' . 





(•English ... 

1 

083 


2,700 0 0 

16 15 8 

60 15 1 


Missionary ( « 







Aided ...■ 

(Vernacular 

22 

720 

5,070 0 0 

13,817 4 0 

7 0 8 

19 8 1 


OtherChris.f Bn 8 Ush - 

1 

60 


1,668 0^ 

10 0 0 

27 12 10 


tian bodies "^y ern#C ular 

9 

277 

2,481 2 0 

KSB90 15 0 

‘ l o"12 5 

88 8 0 


Native ... .. 

SB 

1,019 

5,185 11 0 

11,982 8 6 

5 0 8 

W U 12 2 


.Zenana instruction 


1,342 

o 14,011 10 t e 

46,521 0 0 

10 "7 1 

. 34 11 1 

Unaided 

Native ... Vernacular 

t 

m 

o OlS 


^ 442 4 0 


84 0 4 


Total ... 

175 

. 4.318 

O 

64,328 3 8 

1,39,606 14 1 

12 9 *6 

< 42 5 2 


Grand totpl 



2,78,281 % 11 


5 18 2 

16 1 9 
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Glancing down the column of cost to Government we see that the 
most expensive institution in the oirole is the Bethune School, where the 
annual cost per head is Bs. 137-14, and next to it is the aided Female 
Normal Sohool ; but for the latter institution fees at the rate of Bs. 15 a 
month, and the contribution of the Ladies’ Society for Female Instruction 
in India and thoEast defray Bs. 463-8 out of the total cost of Bs. 590 
for each pupil. This total yearly cost is four times as much as the cost 
in any other institution. The chief reason of the great expense is 
that there are only 14 students, and that the education of Europeans 
and East Indians, whether in normal schools or in ordinary schools, is a 
much more expensive matter than jfche education of Natives. The 

presence of this high expenditure in one school disturbs the averages. 

• 

These averages give the following results:— 


Number of pupils 
on which the 
average is taken. 


Description of ScbSoJ. 



Higher for boys 
Middle 


Girls’ schools. 
Normal schools 


Anhuallt sob bach pupil. 

Cost to Govern¬ 
ment. 

Total cost. 


i 

Hs. A. P. 

Es. A. P. . 



9 6 3 

31 9 A* 

4 8 3 

• * 

12 10 8 

1 12 11 

• 

3 11 5 

12 9 6 

32 6 2 

81 8 8 

* 

124 2 6 


The principal supporters of schools are mentioned in the account 
of the several zillahs, bat tho Maharanee SUmamoyi of Kasim Bazaar has 
been distinguished for liberality. Female education has shown an 
advance in aided schools* and zenana agencies, a slight advance in 
Government schools and in schools for l^oys, but adduction in unaided 
schools. , • 

The following table gives the numbers for* the last two years. 

Number of Girls of Native parentage under instruction on the 31 st March 
.*> *' . 1872. 


-of schools are mentioned in the account 


Discbiptioh of School. • 


March 1871. 


March 1873. 


In Government schbols ... 
In aided schools ... » 
In untSded schools ... 

In senana agencies ... 

In schools for boys ... 
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As zenanas cannot be visited by Inspectors or other male persons, 
Mrs. 'Woodrow has favoured me with an aooqunt of the zenanas of 
Calcutta, which I include in this report. 

The toles for Sanskrit and the muktabs for Arabic and Persian 
literature are shown in the following table :— 


Summary of Sanskrit Toles, Central Division. 


r 

c 

Localities. 

Number of Tolea. 

a 

Number of Pupils. 

la Navadwipa 

C 

••• aaa r set ••• 

Has 

136 

In Bhatpara 

0 


107 

In Kanaghat sub-division ... ... . 

MM 

36 


Total ... 

46 

277 


Summary of Muktabs. 


c. 

c Disteict. 

• ( 

Number of 
Schools. 

Number of Pupils. 

Nuddea . r . 

6 

62 

24-Fergunnahs .. . . 

Hosareebaugh ... '. 

3 

27 

8 

78 

« p Total 

■ -■ -. r, _ * _ 

17 " 

162 


Both kinds of institution ignore arithmetic and every thing that 
is practically useful. They are declining, and it seems impossible 
either to arrest the dedine or to improve the course of instruction. 

Examinations. —The three great examinations in which schools 
are compared one with another and their progress determined, are the 
Entrance Examination for higher English schools, the Minor Scholarship 
Examination for middle English schools, and the .Vernacular Scholarship 
Examination for the middle vernacular schools. 

The Entrance Examination was conducted by the University, and its 
results were published fry Mr. Sutcliffe-. The schools which passed the 
examination are noticed in their respective districts. 

It will be sufficient .to state that 767 students passed successfully 
out of 1,902 candidates, and that of the successful students 179 oame 
from schools in Calcutta, 102 from schools in Hooghly, .§4 from schools 
in 24-Fergunnahs, and 33 from schools in Nuddea. If we wef^Jfco estimate 
the educational progress in any district by the numbers who pass the 
Entrance Examination and their proportion to the population, .we should 
obtain a test which could be* applied to all the districts of Bengal. 
Estimated by this standard the number who passed thp Entrance in 
every million of the population was ad'follows:— 

Hooghly ... ■ ... ... ... 68 ° u 

The 24-Pergunnahs ...‘ ... ... , 24 

Nuddea • ...‘ c ... ... ... 18 

Ghc£ajpfagpore ... ... ... ... 0*2 
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Calcutta has not a million of inhabitants, but it seht up 37*5 
successful students for every hundred thousand of inhabitants. It was 
therefore five times more successful than Hooghly, which again is 
the most successful district in the Bengal Presidency. The explanation 
of the fact is, that good teachers abound in Calcutta, parents value 
education, and clever boys from all parts of* the country come to the 
metropolis for education. , , 

Minor Scholarship Examination. —-To the Central Division 
24 scholarships were allowed. Only middle clasS English schools could 
compete for them. No school w^s allowed to win more than two 
scholarships. Had this rule not existed, the Calcutta Model School and 
the schools at Chota Jagulia in BaAset and Bhajanghatin Nuddea, 
would have carried off more than two scholarships each. 

For the Minor Scholarship Examination there were 283 candidates, 
of whom 16 passed in the jirst division, 63 in the second, division, 100 
in the third division, 74 failed, 24 were absent, and the names of Bix 
were cut off from the list for eopyjng. Of the 179 students who passed, 
74 were Brahmins, 3 Khetris, 8 Boidyas, 53 Kayasthas, 20 Navasaks, 

• 18 other castes, and 3 Mussulman^ The three Mussulmans bame from 
two schools in Nuddea. During the last three years neither Christians 
nor Mussulmans have won a single minor scholarship. In the present 
years Brahmins carried <lff 15 out of the 24 scholarships, the Baidv&fi 
and Kayasthas 7 , and the castes below them 2., These lower castes in 
the two preceding* years had won 4 and 6 .scholarships. I am unable 
to explain why this year they were not equally successful. The order 
of merit among schools sending candidates to these examinations is 
arranged on the consideration that as the minimum mark , in each 
division is f, and £, or, what is the same thing, $■, f, and |- of the 
head mark, the value of a place in each division may bb represented by 
4, 3, and 2. The merit mark of each sfehool is the sum of the marks 
thus obtained, and the schools are ranked according to these merit marks. 
This publication of schools in their order of mentis a great incentive 
to emulation. * 

The order of merit whs as follows:— 

1. Calcutta Government Model School. I t 
2 f Hooghly Government Modejl School. , 

' ( Kishnaghur Missionary Model Aided School. 

4. Amla Sadarpuz*Aided School (Nuddea). 
f Bhajanghat Aided School (Nuddea). 

. 5.< Qhota Jagulia Aided School (Baraset). 

• (_ Raj gram Aided School (Purulia). • 

The 5th, lOtli, and Tlth places 'on the list were held by schools in 
Maunbhoom. Two of these sohd<d% ‘however, by an iteration of 
boundaries, have beer? recently attached to the Banoborah district 

Jt is important to notice that there are only three normal sohools ( 
for male teachers in the Central Division, and their attached schools*, 
stand at the very top of the list*. Individual pupils of the Hooghly 
and Kishnaghur Model Sohools did not? stand very high, yet a scholar 
from each lost a scholarship beoause the schools were supposed to take 
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off pupils from the Collegiate schools in those towns. Hooghly Model: 
School one of the few self-supporting Government schools in the country, 
has been ordered by the Director to be dosed. It is annihilated in the 
summit of its honor, for it was pecond this year, and it was first last 
year among all the middle class English schools of the Central Division. 
I trust that its masters, who merit promotion but will receive their 
discharge, may be provided for in other schools. , ” 

Vernacular Scholarship Examination. —At the Vernacular 
Scholarship Examination 435 candidates presented themselves, of whom 
65 passed in the first division, 134 in the second, and 169 in the third, 
and 67 failed. Among these candidates there were 32 private students 
who attended chiefly to qualify themselves for employment as muktears 
in courts of law.< Twenty-six of them were successful. The remain¬ 
ing 401 candidates came from 115 schools. The scholarships available 
were 43 in all, viz. 8 for Hooghly and Jlowrah, 10 for Nuddea, 10 
for Baraset, 10 for the 24-Pergunnans, and 5 for Chota Nagpore. Each 
scholarship is worth Us. 4 a month, and is tenable for four yews at a 
higher class school, at the Medicaf College, or at a normal school. 
The-object of the distribution by districts is to, give each part of the 
ofrole a chance. If they were given to the best students without 
reference to locality, the vernacular schools on the banks of the Ganges 
lfrsHooghly zillah would absorb the greater portion of them. Hooghly 
sent*up the first five candidates, 12 among the first 14* and 24 among 
the first 38. The success qf the schools on the western bank of the 
Ganges is remarkable both in the vernacular and in the English examin¬ 
ations. The best vernacular schools in my division according to merit 
marks are— 

1. Dakhinesvar Aided School in 24-PergxCnnahs. 

Seakhala Government School! - T t_.. . 

Connaghur Aided School J S y- 

Govindasarak Aided Sohool, Kishnaghur 
Hooghly Government Model School. 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

The following table shows tKe caste of the passed candidates 



v . f 6 
• Cajth. 

• 

C 

c 

t 

First 

Division. 

Second 

Division. 

Third 

Division- 

Total. 

Brahmins , 

• Sts ••• *• 


sss 

80 

* 

76 

. 88 

191 

V 

Khetrias ... 

ss* sss 


... 


c 


9 

Baidyas 

a 

H ••• SSS 

... 

... 

1 

r ,3 u 

6 

- 9 

Kay Hat ha* ... 

If 

* 

•ft 

v 

c" 

8 

25 

* 

41 

76 

Kavasaksc 

.. sss ss. ... 

... . 

... 

„ 13 

13 

*> 9 

85 

Other castes 

sss sss ass 

sss 

... 

0 

19 ' 

22 

c .50 

Mussulmans , 

ss sss sss ss 

... 

... 

* 3 


a 

8 

% 

• 

tfotal 

ss. 

86 

131 

189 

388 


—*—/ - E - 

• 
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Brahmins form half the total number and Kayasthas a fifth. • The 
Navasak castes passed 35 candidates, and the lower' Hindu castes 
60 students. Brahmins gained 16 scholarships, Baidyas and Kayasthas 
9, and Navasaks and other castes* 15. The six Mussulmans on the 
list came from six schools, one from eaoh. The schools at Baidy- • 
abati in Hoogh^y, Qovindasarak in Kishnagur, and Panihati in the 
24-Pergunnahs sent up Mussulman students who passed in the first 
division, and all received scholarships. The jich'ools at Kidde^pore 
near Calcutta, Santipore, and Santipore Kutipara in Nuddea, s&nt up 
Mussulman studente who passed in the third division. No Christians 
entered the examination. The list *f tfye creed and caste of the soholar- 
ship-holders shows that no Christian in the last four years has obtained 
a scholarship. Mussulmans gained no scholarships in 1869 -and 
1870, but they gained * one scholarship in January 1871, and three 

scholarships in 1872. » 

• 

As the districts of the Chota Nagpore division were without verna¬ 
cular scholarships, and the one-yeafcj3oholarships for normal schools were 
not all taken up, the* Director of Public Instruction was pleaded on my 
recommendation to sanction a sclxeme by which ultimately twenty Of 
the one-year scholarships would be taken from the old circle and formed 
into five scholarships in the new circle of Chota Nagpore. The first fit0 
of these scholarships were awarded this year, the districts of Purulia, 
Chaibasa, Ranchee ’receiving one scholarship e&ch, and Hazareebaugh, 
which sent up the best vernacular candidates, receiving two scholar¬ 
ships. , 

Inspection. —On his visit to a school, the Deputy Inspector makes 
an entry of the following facts:— , , 

(1.) The 4&te of visit. • » 

(2.) The class of the school. In boys’ schools-the class is either 
higher, middle English, middle Vernacular, or lower. 

(3.) The condition <$f the school. This is described by one of 
the series of words used in England for the same purpose—“excellent,” 
“ good,” “ fair,” “ moderate,” “ indifferent,” “toad.” Hence, as there 
are four dosses of boys’ sohools and six states for'each* there are 24 
heads of classification for boys’ schools. It sedms to me that this is 
sufficient for all practical‘purposes without further detail. 

(4.) .Jibe numbr on the roll. 

(5.) The number in attendance. . 

(6.) The number of boys who # can jread, spell, and explain fairly 
the meaning of words and easy sentences. 

(7.) The?number of boys who cannot read, spell, and explain* fairly 
the meaning of wo*>ds of easy sentence;. 

(8.) The number of hours spent in the examination. 

(9.) The month to which the tedclfers have been paid up in 
ML. * 
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(If teachers are kept in arrear, they become discontented and the 
sohool falls off'in efficiency.) 

(10.) Whether the sohool aooounts are well kept or ill kept. 

(11.) Remarks on the sohoof. 

The examination by the Deputy Inspector is sometimes individually 
boy by boy and class by class in every -subject throughout the sohool. 
If there is no time for this complete examination, the examination 
which*the time allows is given. Tne'condition <of the school is deter¬ 
mined by the manner in which the examination is passed. The Deputy 
Inspector is required to visit his p chools once a quarter; but the number 
of schools to be inspected, and the size of his district, sometimes render 
tins an impossibility. He generally knows personally every boy in the 
first two classes of the sohool. The Deputy Inspector’s visits ensure 
regularity ofl the part of the teaoher, andr-are like the English “ visits 
of surprise ” recently enjoined by the Lords of the Council on Education. 
The Inspector visits a school in order to judge whether the Government 
allowances is fairly earned. He also forms an* opinion about the 
teachers, and sees that the above report that he has received from the 
Deputy Inspector is correct. He usually finds it to be so, though some¬ 
times he has to modify the classification of efficiency. 

. When I visit a sohool, I give out as soon as possible written 
questions to the two or‘three classes which can be kept in view; I also 
arrange passages for dictation. I then observe, as far as I can, the 
numerous points notice^ in my report for last year regarding the house, 
compound, furniture, account registers, visitors’ book, library, &o. This 
can he done rapidly, unless circumstances render a careful investigation 
of the accounts' necessary. I then take one of the classes of the sohool 
which is not engaged ■with arithmetic or dictation, and examine the boys 
in the subjects of their course, usually going back about a month. Inis 
was the plan pursued by Dr. Arnold at Rugby. Sometimes a passage 
not previously studied is given. A piece not seen, unless very easy, 
is a test that none but the best boys can pass; 

I also request th,e master of the dabs to take part in the examination 
by nuking questions. When one subject is done in a class, the slates of 
another class are ready for inspection, the master having first marked 
the mistakes. In dictation about one slate in fivn or six, and in arithmetic 
about one in twelve, are looked through to see that the master has not 
passed over any mistake ; for the rest of the slates, a°glance afSti few lines, 
or at the answer, is< sufficient. In this way three classes may generally 
be kept at work at the same time,—two in writing and one in vivd voce ; a 
fourth class can sometimes be takgq, in mental arithmetic. The literature, 
English and Vernacular, geography, history, and Euclid* are generally 
( taken viva voce. Geography generally involves /also a map to be 
’ drawn on the slate; this is frequently very badly done. The record 
kept of dictation is very brief. If f5 boys in 6 -lines make in all 90 
mistakes, the mistake average‘is 1*2 per line per boy. This is the entry 
required to show the state of the class. If some have no mistakes, the 
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fact is noted, and very bad slates also are noted and excluded from the 
average. In dictation also the handwriting is always noticed, as 
well as in arithmetic the neatness and arrangement of the figures. 
Following this system, each hoy of, a olass gets examined in almost 
all he has learned, and the general state of the school is determined. 
In order to satisfy the boys rather than to determine my classifi¬ 
cation, I like to 1 examine evqry boy, even, though briefly. If the 
classes are properly arranged in any school, the class ought to agree 
with the standard, and the examination of a clasd will be the examin¬ 
ation in its standard. A reoor4 can be made of the passes of 
individual boys in their several,, subjects, but records and statis¬ 
tics are burdensome enough already. • I recommend the division of 
every sohool into upper, middle, and lower departments or schools, and 
if the studies of the dosses of each department are clearly defined, the 
examination by classes will \]be the examination by standards, and the 
efficiency of each department can be described by one word as well as 
by the ratio of failures to passes. 9 

This is the system of examination that I have fallowed for many 
years, but I shall cheerfully accept any other system that Govern¬ 
ment may see fit to prescribe. It is ‘the object of the Educational 
Department as well as of Government to show for each school what is. 

its real state, and the way*that best effects this end should be adopted. 

» 

* Reports of Districts , . 

Calcutta. —According to the last census, Calcutta contains a 
population of 447,601. 

As Inspector of Schools, I have nothing to do with the colleges of 
Calcutta, though from other ciroumstanoea I am acquainted with them. 
The grants-in-aj^ l 11 Calcutta have been fairly numerous for girls’ 
sohools and zenana agenoies; but only six grants for boys’ schools have 
been given since 1855, of which two were for middle class sohools for 
poor English-speaking people, and four.for Bengali schools. The 
principle of refusing aid English schools is based on the hypothesis 
that higher schools ought to be self-supporting^ and tKe instances of 
the Hare and Hindu sohools, which for many years have been self- 
supporting, have constantly been quoted ; but Reference has hot been 
wihHq to the Sanskrit College and the Madrassa, which rank among the 
two most expensive sohools in Bengal, the cost to Government of the 
instruction /of each <pupil in them being Es. 54-14 and Rs. 59-2 
respectively. The new building for the Hare School has been more 
t.Vin.n covered by the sohoel savings of the last 25 years from the total 
amount of fees and assignment. * 

The following is & list of the higher and middle blass boys’ sphools 
and the girls’ sohoojs in Calcutta,’ so far as they are known to the 
Educational Department. The Deputy Inspector of Caloutta has his 
chief work in the suburbs and in the sub-division of Alipur, and the 
primary sohools of Calcutta have been left to themselves or to mission¬ 
ary and other philanthropic bodies. 
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t The following list shows in detail the results of the Entrance 
Examination (for the higher olass schools in Calcutta:— 

I 

Result of Entrance Examination for 1871 of the Schools in Calcutta. 


<1 

Number of Students passed in 

< - t 

"First 

Division- 

Second 

Division. 

* Third 
Division. 

Total. 

Government Institutions. a 

Hare School. i 

IS 

. 11 

7 

34 

Hindu School . 

16 

10 

3 

29 

Sanskrit College . 

5 

3 

i 

9 

Calcutta Madrassa . 

1 

2 

4 

7 

Schools under Missionary Bodies. 

Calcutta Free ChiSroh Instiintlon . 

in 

12 

a 

*0 

General Assembly’s Institution , . 

4 

io 

a 

19 

Mirzapur Mission School, Calcutta . 

1 


l 

2 

Schools under olhef Christian Bodies. 
Armenian Philanthropic Institution . 


« 

2 

- 

2 

Bengal Academy . 

Calcutta Boys’ School . . 

Dovetnn College . 


* 2 

i 

3 


1 

. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

8 

La Martiniore College. 

2 

1 

1 

4 

St. Xavier’s College ..» . 

4 

5 


9 

t Schools under Native Managers. 

Calcutta Seminary . 


■ 

l 

1 

Calcutta Training Academy ... *.. 


3 

2 

5 

Calcutta Trainiijg Institution. 


. 

1 

i 

Metropolitan Institution. 

3 

9 

’ 3 

13 

Oriental Seminary . . 

1 

2 

3 

fl 

Seal's Free College. 


l 

1 

2 

Total 

t 

GO 

76 

•11 

177 


Scholarships obtained. 


( 

First 

Grade. 

■ Second 
Grade; 

Third 

Grade. 

Total num¬ 
ber of siho- 
larships. 

Go vent men t Institutions. 

Hare School ... r .. 

2 

4 

10 

16 

Hindu School ... .. . 

3 

0 

7 

16 

Sanskrit College ... 


2 

3 

5 

Calcutta Madrassa . 



1 

1 

Schools under Miesionary Bodies. 

Calcutta Free Church Institution . 

General Assembly’s Institution. 



3 

s 


3 

1 

' 4 

Schools under other Christian Bodies. 

fl 

• 


1. 

St. Xavier’s College. • ... «...* 

1 


3 

4 

-La Martiniere .- _. ... 


1 


i 

Doveton College ... «.7. 


•. 

4 

4 

Schools under Native Managers. 

Metropolitan Institution .• ...... 

► 

1 

r 

o 

V 

° 3 

Oriental Seminary. 



1 

1 

, # Total *... 

7 

1 18 

33 

38 
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Presidency Division. — Calcutta. 

Seven of these schools of Caleutta rank as regards merit gaarks 
among the ten best sohools of the whole Presidency of Bengal and Ceylon. 

Unaided schools decline generally to give particulars concerning 
their expenditure, hence it is impossible to tell the sum spent in Calcutta 
on sohools generally. The accompanying tables show the expenditure 
in the Governmqpt and aided schools from which Government receives 
full information. Thp .creed .of the masters is also shown. Prom 
these two tables* we see • that the four higher class Governin' nt schools 
contain 1,491 boys, of wjiom 1,192, or 80 per cent.,* are in average attend¬ 
ance. Attendance in Calcutta is paore regular than in the mofussil, 
and this is one cause of the supfriority of the Presidency schools. 
Another oause of the superiority is tfiat the better class of masters are 
anxious for appointments in Calcutta, so that good masters are cheaper 
in Calcutta than elsewhere, notwithstanding the increased cost of 
living. A third cause is thit parents in Calcutta take mom intelligent 
interest in the education of their sons than is elsewhere the- oase, and 
masters are obliged to teach wgll under the penalty of losing their 
pupils. • • * 


The Creed of the Pupils and Teacher§ in the Government and Aided 

Schools in Calcutta. 


Description op 
Schools. 

ii 

... - m 

Hindus. 

Mussulmans. 

-*- 

Christians. 

• 

Total. 

Pupils. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

Teachers* 

Pupils. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

Teachers. 

Higher School*. 

Government . 

4 

1,142 

65 

340 

9 

• 

3 

2 ! 

1,491 

76 

Aided* . 


.... 

.... 


.A. 

.... 

... i 

.... 

.... 

Middle School*. 

(English ... 


.359 

10 

124 

6 

• 

.... 

463 

16 

Govt.... < 

(.Vernacular. 

i 

4*4 

10 

.... 

.... 

.... 

• 

♦74 

16 

(English ... 

4 

15 


10 

* .2 

489 

23 

514 

25 

Aided... 

C Vernacular. 

4 

1,291 

* 89 

.... 




1,204 

39 

Total ... 

U 

2,002 

65 

* 134 

• 8 

*489 % 

*23 

2,715 

96 

Primary School*. 
Aided . 

1 

103 

3 

• 

18 

1 

•• • • 

. * 

121 

4 

Normal School*. 
Government for Mas¬ 
ters . 

1 

90 

3 



.... 


90 

3 

Aided for Masters ... 

1 


i 

.... 

1 

15 

2 

15 

4 

• Total ... 

a< 

90 

• * 

.... 

1 

15 

* 2 

105 

7 

Girl? School*. 
Government. 

l 

,89 

.as. 

• 

... • 

• 

• .... 

.... 

4 

• 

89 

4 

Aidod. including zena¬ 
na agencies. 

no 

1,690 

8 

• 

58 

• 

1 

930 

147 

2,584 

166 

Total 

m 

1,879 

8 

•68- 

* 1 

936 

151 

2,678 

ISO 

Grand Total... 

a 

5,106 

146 

qse 

SO 

• . 

1,443 

178 

7,105 

843 


• No returns. 
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The Vernacular schools of Calcutta oompete together in a special 
examination every year for nine free presentations.to the Hindu School. 
The free presentation lasts for five years, and is therefore worth Us. 300 
in all. The five best schools arranged alphabetically are— 

The Aheritollah Vernacular School. 

The Aheritollah Banga Bidyalay. 

The Bow Bazaar Schtjol. 

The Government Pathsala. 

‘ The Sham Bazaaf School. 

Every one of these schools does well, and in successive years some¬ 
times one and sometimes another of the first four carries off the palm. 
Last year the Government Pathe&la was the most successful school. 

The scholarships awarded were as follows 

i Free Scholars in Cal[utta — 

Government Pathsala ... ... 5 scholars for 5 years 

Ditto f .». 1 ditto for 2£ years.* 

Aheictollah Banga Bidyalay '... 1 ditt6 for * r > years. 

Aheritollah Vernacular Sohool A. 2 ditto for 5 years. 

Ditto ditto' ... 1 ditto for 2 $ years.* 

* Total ... To • 

The Calcutta Pathsala English Department has three scholarships 
payable from surplus funds'of the school. It is attached to the Normal 
Sohool, and is a self-supporting institution. Its surplus fees are devoted 
to the payment of a teacher of chemistry and physical science, whose 
lectures though open to all are chiefly attended by the Normal School 
pupils The feeo of the English and Vernacular Departments amounted 
last year to Rs. 11,0^8, and the expenditure to Its. 13,904, leaving 
B.s. 2,864 to be paid by Government. These schools are among the few 
institutions which, having no house provided, by Government, are 
obliged to pay heavy rent. They would both now be self-supporting if 
they were free from this charge. » 

Normal ScuooLs.-fA-The courset of the Normal Sohool teaohes to 
a very respectable ‘standard. * Babu Brahma Mohun Mullick, the 
head master of the Hooghly Normal School and one of the distin¬ 
guished senior scholars before the establishment of the.TJniversity, shows 
that it is equal to the standard of the First Arts Examination. 

The Normal Schools do not learn English, and therefore were 
enabled to advance faster in their general studies than English schools. 
English being a very difficult language, the absence «f this one Subject 
enables the Normal School students to advance in their general course 
comparatively fast, and Sanskrit Also being nov* removed according to 
the orders of His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, their progress will 
■ be still faster Normal Sohool? are the surest way of influencing the 
studies of schools, for a teacher wiH . generally teach well the subject 

• Were equal in nflmt&rs. 

f The course in extento has been transferred to the Director's report. 
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he knows best, and to ensure any particular subject being taught well 
in schools, it is necessary, some few years previously, tqhave it taught 
well in normal institutions. For example, if it were required to have 
drawing and practical surveying taught efficiently in our vernacular 
schools, it should first be taught* efficiently in our normal schools. 
Surveying by the chain only is very simple ; it is slower indeed, but far 
more accurate tnan survey by the prismatic compass, which though popu¬ 
lar a few year&ago, h&s since been discarded in the great revenue surveys. 

If in normal schools observations on the barometer, on the wet 
bulb thermometer, ana on the velocity and direction of the wind, were 
taken regularly, the country in thS course of a few years would have in 
our schools a competent body of ^servers able to assist in extended 
investigations in meteorology. 

The annual cost to Government of the normal schools at Hooghly 
and Caloutta was Its. 88 aid Us. 86 respectively for each a student. * 


• 

• 

Names of Institutions in or near Calcutta. 

• » 

Number ob 
Pupils. 

Number of 
Teachers. < 

Number of 
Pupils passed at 
last Entrance 
Examination. 

Colleges. 






Bishop’s College (a) . ’... 

. 

. 


» 


» 

UiG*hek Schools. 



• 

• 


0 

Under missionary Bodies. 





Bhabanipur L. M. S. (S) . 

Free Church Institution . 

Genernl Assembly's Institution 

Mr. Dali's Useful Arts’ School 

Intally B. M. Institution (c). 


... t ... 

782 

807 

272 

10 

22 

. U 

20 

19 

•'em 

Total 

. 

1$01 

49 

80 

% 

Under other Christian Bodies. 

• 

• 

* 



• 

Bengal Academy . 

Doveton College (School department) 

La Martiniere for boys. 

St. Xavier’s Collegiate School 

... 9 

«.• !!! 

A M5 
• 200 

US 

470 , 

• 6 

. 0 

8 

• 

8 

8 

4 

9 


Total 


• 1,017 

22 

24 

Under tfativo Managers. 




# 

Metropolitan Institution . 

Oriental Seminary . 

Seal’#Free College ._ ... ... 

Calcutta Training Academy ... * ... 
Calcutta Trainiug Institution 
fjyam Bazaar Preparatory School ... 

Calcutta School. a. 

Hindu Charitable*Institution 

• « •" 

••a 

; s 

•••# ... 

;;; 

743 
301 
41* 
846 
248 
160 
206 . 

Abolished. 

10 

13 

12 

14 

11 

7 

14 

16 

6 

a 

6 

1 

1 

• * 

Total 

.. 

2,661 

00 

30 

Total of Higher Schools 

6,479 

161 

03 


[a) Ceased to exist as an English college. \e) Included in 24-Pergunnahs. 

[6> Included in 24-Perguunahs. 
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NiJfci or Institutions. 

Number oi 
Pupils. 

Number ol 
Teachers. 


Middle Schools. r 





Armenian Philanthropic Academy '*... 

Cathedral Male Orphanage. 

Cathedral Mission School ... e. 

Cat hoi 10 Malo Orphanago . 

Mirzapur Preparatory . 

Mr. Ardwiso’s Seminary . 

Mr. Kennedy’s School for Boys . 

Mrs. Moran's Preparatory . 

St. Xavier’s School (Bow Bazaar). 

St. Xavier’s School (Dhurrumtollah) 

St. Chrysostom’s School ' . 


1 7- 
170 
1.11 

7fl 

42 

63 

45 

103 

72 

75 

5 

6 

4 

5 

5 

3 

2 

2 

C 

4 

3 

. 

Total . 

y 1.106 

44 


Total of boys . 

* 0,810 

216 


School* for Girls. 

r 




European and Foreign Races. 


't 



Baitakhaua Loretta Girls’ . 

Murgihatta Loretta ...‘ . 

Bow Bazaar Loretto ... 

Chowrkighi Loretto . . 

Intally Loretto (boarding) . . . 

La Martiniere for Girls . 

Mr. Ardwise’s Young Ladies’ Seminary. 

Bhabanipur Miss Milman’s Girls (a) . 

Kldderpur Upper Orphan Girls («) r . 

Mr. Kennedy's School for Girls . 

Mrs. Cockburn’s School (Boyd Street) ... 

Mrs. Whilcr’s Girls’ . 

Mrs. Stagoman’s Institution . 

The Young Ladies’Institution . e 


38 

1 70 

64 

117 

30 

104 

30 

.31 

38 

23 

28 

90 

2 

3 

6 

• 13 
* 5 

7 

3 

1 

2 

2 

3 

4 

. 

* Total . 

672 

-61 | 


. Natiee-Racee. 


■ 



Kidderpur Girls, Lowe* (n) ...• *. 

Kidderpur Zer.anas (a) .1 . 

Mrs. Sale’s School ...' . , 

General Assembly’s Orphanage . 

... 4 .. 

a 

32 

38 

4 

1 


• Total 

. 

70 

S 


Total of Girls at known unaided schools at Calcutta ... 

*42 

• 



( a ) Included in 24-l’crguunahs. 

•> * * * 

The Deputy Inspector of" Calteutta, Babu Badhika Prasanna 
Mookerjee, has kindly furnished ‘me with an account o£ the unaided 
higher schools of Calcutta managed by native gentlemen, from which 
I make the following extraots. • 

" The oldest institution under native management is the Oriental Seminary, 
which was founded on the 1st ■■Mhrch 1*829 by Baba Gour Mohun Adhy, a 
person of great activity of mind and admirable good sense. He had received 
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no instruction at any public school. Ho was wholly self-taugh't. H« soon 
acquired a sufficient knowledge of English literature and acienfe to enable him 
to direot the studies Of the school. In 1861 there were on the rolls of the 
Oriental Seminary 811 boys, and its status was that of a college; the present 
number is 360. There .are ten masters and three pandits for instructing ten 
classes. The fee is Es. 2 in all the classes except tho last, which pays Ee. 1. 
There are 66 boys. * 

Tho next school in chronological order is tho Seal’s Free College, which was 
opened as a private or family school in August 18f2 by the late Motty Lai Seal. 
His eldest son was punched by tho Hindu College authorities fpr some offence 
committed during school tours, and Babu Motty Lnl Seal in displeasure establish¬ 
ed his own school. In November 1842 other families sent their sons, and the 
attendance varied from 60 to 60. The Jesuit fathers then becamo managers of 
the institution. On tho 1st March 1843, in a public assembly gathered at Motty 
Lai Seal’s house, presided over by Sir L&wrenco Peel, the school was named 
“ Seal’s College.” The attendance increased to 200, and the rtbhool was removed 
to the building now occupied by tho Cathedral Mission College. Tho Jesuit 
fathers received from tho propiletor Es. 600 a month besides passage money. A 1 
fee of Ee. 1 was paid by # eacn pupil. The connection with tho St. Xavier’s 
College ceased in 1844. 

In 18&>, when some Hindu studer^s in tho General Assembly’s and tho Free 
Church Institutions ware converted to Christianity, tho native community was 
much excited and became^mxious to prevent boys from attending* missionary 
schools. Eajah Eadhakanta and others formed themselves into a committee for 
the management of the Seal’s College, and its namo was changed to Seal’s Free 
College. The total cost of the institution rose to Es. 000 for the instruction of 
1,100 boys. In 184.8 the school fell off to -460 boys. 

In 1853 BabusRajendra Dutt and others projected the Metropolitan College,* 
and secured the co-operation of Babu Motty Lai Seaf, who made over his college 
to tho new committee and contributed Es. 400 a‘month dli condition of being 
allowed to keep 250 free boys. 

Kristo Das Paul, Jadu Nath Ghoso, Sambhu Chafldra Mookerjec, and Nilmoni 
Dey, were among its best pupils. In 1858 the Seal’s Free College becamo 
again an independent institution, and has continued so ever since. In 1863 
Babu Jadu Nath Ghose was appointed headmaster, nnd ho still continues to 
discharge his duties with ability. There are 400 boys divided into 10 classes, and 
taught by 12 teachWS. Tho annual expenditure is Its. 7,< '00. 

The institution which next claims our notice is tho training school now 
named the Metropolitan institution. It was opened on^fho 2nd May 1859 by 
Babu Thakoordass Chuckcrbutty and sonle other gentlemen who thought of 
founding an institution in* Calcutta in accordance with the principles of 
Mr. Stow. Pandit Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar was baited to jdin tho school com¬ 
mittee, and for some time devoted ms time tp the school, as all active manager, 
and the attendance of pupils quickly increased. The harmqpiout# working of the 
committee was interrupted owing to the* conduct o{ ono of the teachers, who 
brought a serious charge, against a member of the school committeo without 
being able to substantiate it. Tho discussion which followed eventuated in the 
resignation of tho committee and the formation of a now committee, with Eajah 
Pratap Chundra Singl?, Babu Hira Lai Seal, Ac., as members, and Pandit Isvar 
Chandra Vidyasagar as Secretary. Babu Thakoordass Chqckerbutty and some of 
the other members Of the old committee soon founded the training school. The 
rupturo took place in April 1861. * » » 

The history of the tjro rival institutions is well known. The Metropolitan 
Institution, for that was'the name given to .his school by Pandit Isvar Chandra 
Vidyasagar, ultimately took the lead, and has earned for itself tho highest 
position among tho-educational institutions of the land conducted by native 
gentlemen, and will have college classefi from January 1873. 

* For several yens Babu Rajendra Dutt spent on the college between Its. 400 and Rs. 500 a mouth, 
and only discontinued this princely liberality when his own fortunes tailed. 
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The present condition of the Metropolitan Institution ’and the Training 
Academy is given below:— 



Number 
of Pupil*. 

Nbmber of 
Classes. 

Numbcr-of 

Teachers. 

Bates of 
Pees. 

Average annual 
expenditure. 

Metropolitan Institution 

•780 

10 and vema- 

.28 

Aa. 

1 to 3 

Be. 

18,000 

Training Academy. . } 

_!_a- 

838 

cular class! 

.10 

11 

l'toS 

6,500 or more. 


Both the schools are under the management of committees, and the surplus 
money when available, in the case of *he Metropolitan Institution, goes to form 
a school fund. The Training Academy has now arrived at the period of deficits. 
The Seal’s College is supported by money provided in the will of the late 
Motty Lai Seal, and the Oriental Seminary is beoome self-supporting, after a 
short period of deficits, which were made up bypabu Jadulal Mullick. 

Two other*schools under native gentlemen' are now in existence, viz. the 
Calcutta Training Institution and the Calcutta Boys’ School. The former is the 
property of Babu Rajkrishna Dey, who is also the head master;, the latter 
Delongs to Babu Kesdb Chunder Sen ana his friends. These schools number 
respectively 250 and 400 pupils, taught by 11 and 14 masters. 

The Zenana Agencies of Calcutta receive the following monthly 
grants:— 



-IT 

Ladies 
under in¬ 
struction on 
$lst March 

1872. 

Amount of 
monthly 
grant. 

Local con¬ 
tribution 
per month. 

C 

1. American Society under the superintendence of Miss Brittan 

864 

Be. A.P. 

762 0 0 

Us. A. P. 

1,400 0 0 

8. Ladies’ Society for Female Instruction in India and the Bast 

468 


422 0 0 

8. The Free Church of Scotland’s Society . 

77 



4. Miss Mendes’ Society ' . ... . 

17 


60 0 0 

Total 

C . t 

1 — —- - - n -c- 

1,416 

1,242 0 0 

2,082 0 0 


It is the principle qf the graiit-in-aid system that publio, money 
should not be spent without inspection and report by officers appointed 
for the work. But as regards zenanas, the Inspectors and Deputy 
Inspectors of Sohools, being male persons, are not admitted to the female 
apartments of the houses of native gentlemen, and the usual machinery 
of inspection cannot be employed. There is no Inspectress of Sohools, 
an appointment whioh ought ta be (established, and as I notioed v last 
year, has been strongly reoommeftded by Babu Peari Chand Mittra and 
other native gentlemen. In this difficulty my wife kindly consented 
to visit a good number of zenanas and informed me how the Work was 
going on. Mrs. Woodrow visited 78* zenanas and recorded the exact 
progress of every one pf the %lh,pupik examined, mentioning in her note¬ 
book the books read in Bengali and ii^ English, the style of handwriting 
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in‘either language, the arithmetio, the needlework done, with notioes 
of-the progress in history and geography when thesei subjects'were 
taught. One pupil learned to play on the piano, and one had a decided 
talent for drawing. Several ladies expressed a wish to learn music. 

I tabulated the results of the inspection^ and find that reading and 
writing in Bengali and worsted work were fairly done, English was 
studied by about one-third of the number examined, and some progress 
had been made* Arithmetio was decidedly poor, and the pupils did not 
like it; little was knovip of history or geography. ' , ' 

As the zenana agencies are stiU.averse to tne publication of statistics, 
and as the general state of instruction may not be quite correctly 
deduced from the progress of those examined, I think it expedient at 
present not to publish statistics of educational work in, zenanas. 

Mrs. Woodrow’s note-book, however, disoloses the foot that though 
some of the zenanas open t$ instruction are in the houses ( of the native * 
aristocracy of Calcutta,»yet that the great majority of the houses axe 
those of the middle class of stfoiety, and perhaps of its lower half, and 
that the neatness ancttidyness so highly valued in English houses are not 
generally appreciated in Bengali zenanas. One cause why tlfe progress 
of female education is slow is incidentally disclosed by the following 
entry concerning a lady who read fluently the Bengali books Charupath, 
Part III, and Lone upon £ine— * 

“ She is only 14 years of age and has a baby three months old.” 

Mrs. Woodrow's Report. • 

I have visited altogether within the last six months 78 houses in Cal¬ 
cutta, Howrah, Rcynur, and the neighbourhood df Barrackpur, in which I 
found 216 pupils, all of whom I examined in Bengali, reading, arithmetic, 
history, geography, spelling, and English. 1 also visitod and examined giris’ 
schools at Thakurpukur, Rajpur, and Ichapurs but as those schools are open to 
regular inspection, I offer no remarks concerning then * In the Normal School 
and Zenana Agency! saw 69 houses and examined 104 pupils. 

In the American Zeirnna Agency I visited 16 houses $nd examined 97 pupils. 

In the Free Church of Scotland A gency I visitod three houses out of the 
eight under the charge of Miss Falkner. In tkeso I saw 14 pupils. 

The pupils seen and examined by mo show but a small portion of the 
work going on; and as the education of women* and children is spreading 
daily, 1 find a great increase to the work since last I event round the zenana 
agencies. The teachfhg is not quite qp elementary as formerly, many of the 
women being able to read both Bengali and English quite fluently, arid to enjoy 
what they read. In one house I met a Bengali lady who in her infancy had 
the advantage of a father anxious for her improvement, and who paid Rs. 6 
monthly to a pandit fox her instruction. This lady therefore now only learns* 
English, and makes good progress. 

I» another houqp, where there were two young widows taught, I was much 
pleased with the taste and Industry ctf the poor young creatures who, when they 
were babies, had lost their husbands. In tapestry they had executed the story 
of the Boy of Egremont most beautifully* Tt was like a fine water color drawing. 

I had in another bouse the pleasure* of being recognized by a lady who 
remembered seeing me in the Jessore district fully twelve years ago. I had 
been invited by a worthy zemindar to leavd the boats and come on shore and 
pay a visit to the ladies of his family. This lady was one of the members of 
the family, and she told me she had felfr so ashaiged to be obliged to answer in 
the negative when I asked her to show me her needlework and books, that she 
then and thpre resolved to learn to read, write, and work as soon as ever she had 

* * II • 
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an opportunity. She kept to her resolution, and obtained a teacher when her 
husband established himself in Calcutta as a pleader in the High Court. I saw 
also her two little girls, who had been pupils at the Bethdne School for some time, 
but they were removed by the mother for private education at home. The 
children read Bengali very nicely, andovere learning English. 

In a house on the Chitpore road I was introduced to a lady who possesses 
a great talent for drawing. c Her instructor had observed tVa-t she copied her 
handwriting minutely, so much so that she could scarcely tell which was her 
own writing and which her r pupil’s. After a time sha gave her some copies in 
drawings from Chambers’ Course, and to her pleasure and surprise she found them 
beautifully executed, the outline and shading faithfully rendered, and the young 
lady up to this time continues to occupy, herself by the exercise of this long 
dormant talent. Mr. H. H. Locke of the School of Art, to whom the drawings 
were shown, expressed himself as much pleased, and thought they evinced great 
talent. ' 

At Howrah there are three zenanas and a school under the Female Normal 
School and Instruction Society. The school is attended mostly by children 
’ of the lower classes; it is conducted by a Hindu/ady assisted by two widows. 

This Hindu lady is the writer of several books oq. morals intended to guide 
and improve her countrywomen. She has composed plays also, and on part¬ 
ing she presented me with three of her compositions. In her house 1 there is a 
school for the children of the village, and her husband, a Brahmin of high caste, 
takes great interest in the progress of these pupils. c 

The education of women is extending greatly in and around Calcutta. 
Thus, in the vicinity of Barrackpur“under one zenana agency alone there are 
84 houses daily taught, containing 211 ladies of various ages, besides 4 schools 
for little g\rls containing 67 pupils. The zenanas and schools in the Barrack- 

S ur agency *'nro situated at Nyehattoe, Eohapur, Shambauaar, JNawabgong, 
lanirampur, Titughur, and Khardah. There are no pupils taught in Barrack¬ 
pur itself. 

Thakurpukur is now under the care of the same Society. There are 4 
zenanas taught there, and 2 schools with an average attendance of 25 little 
girls. These girls’ schools were first established by the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. 
Long, and I first went to Bee them in 1856. They are not so flourishing 
now as they then were, owing inopart to the ravages of fever and epidemic 
diseases during the last few years. 

At Rqjpur, on the South-Eastern line, ten miles from Calcutta, I spent a day 
visiting a largo girls’ school containing 52 childrep. It was situated far 
from the railway station, approachable only by palanquins, and was as 
secluded and peaceful a spot as could well be imagined. The little girls were 
very well advanced; the firot and second classes road fluently, and understood 
the meaning of Wnat they /ead. They are* taught arithmetic and geography, 
and evincea great eagerness to learri. 

At Bamhaaiag&r* also in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, there are several 
ladies taught by tne agents, of the Normal School and Instruction Society. I 
must mention that in one of these houses some plain needlework was shown 
me, a lady being employed on a shirt for one or the family. It is the only 
“place at which I have yet seen plain needlework. Fancy work of all kinds is 
eagerly sought by all the zenana inmates; it is taught only after a certain 
progress has been made at lessons as a reward for industry. 

•The books used are the History of l^idia by Tarim ”Charsn in Bengali ; 
the Scripture in Bengali and English; Far off; Line upon Line ; Miss 
Hardinv’s Helps to learning Englishf ^'Natural History by Maohusudan Muker- 
jee; Nitibodha; Peep of Day; Charitabali; Charupatna; arid Bidyasagar’js 
Grammar. I cannot in so brief a report give detailed accounts of my visits, but 
did spaoe allow, I could dwell upon the diligence and earnest efforts to improve, 
the ever-ready eager welcome, the warm "hearts and amiable, traits of charscter 
that met me m every zenana and gchoolf making me feel deeply desirous that 
the pleasures and benefits of education might be spread far and wide among the 
women of every house in this vast country.” 
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A musio olass for the cultivation of old Hindu musio.is so 
remarkable a sign of the advance of the times, that I give*fche report con¬ 
cerning it, sent by Babu Hara Mohan Bhattaoharjie, Deputy inspector 
of Sohools in.the 24-Bergunnahs. Some years ago a Hindu gentleman, 
still holding a high official position, told me he would sooner see his son 
dead at his feeroaan see him playing a musical instrument. 

"The Ben gal Music* School in Calcutta was established on the 3rd August 
1871. The .committee o| management applied to the inspector of Schools, 
Central Division, for thc\use of twe or three rooms at tno premises of the 
Calcutta Normal School, which ho was pleased to grant experimentally for 
one year. ■* 

There wore 37 pupils on the rolls orf the 31st March last, divided into 
three classes. In one of the classes, consisting of 11 boys, loBsons on vocal 
music, and in the other two, consisting of 26 boys, lessons on the guitar (sitara) 
were imparted. • 

The school is mainly slpported by Babu Sourindra Afohan Tagore, 1 
brother of Baja Jo tin dr a MohaA Tagore Bahadur. 

Two of the three teachers who impart instructlbns in the school gratis, 
are men enfployed in the private service of Babu Sourindra Mohan Tagore, and 
the third works to deserve his good opinion. Babu Souriftdra Mohan also pays 
the schooling fees of 8 or 9 boys (thereto of fees being a rupee par month). 
To prevent men of bad character from gaining admission into the school, the 
committee laid down the strict rule that no candidate Bhall bo admitted unless 
ho produces a certificate of good character from a known gentleman; men 
holding respectable situations undor Government, or private gonjlomen, ara 
excepted from theaoporation of this rulo so long as nothing is ymn against 
their character. * * 

The following table will show tho profession of the pupils:— 


Government servico, drawing 

II II II 

» II II 

Other services „ 

II II 

Aratdar -... 

Higher musicians 
Goldsmith \ 

Private tutors and umedars 


Bs. 200 a month 
.. «0 

„ 20 to Bs. 60 a month... 

„ 60 to 100 „ ... 

„ 2b to 60 t „ 


• •• 
® •• • 




1 

1 

9 

6 

8 

1 

2 

1 

9 


* 4 Tot*l ... 37 

There is no pupil below 20 years of age; (Schoolboys .arc excluded from tho 
school except when they bring letters of recommendation from their guardians. 

To test the progress of the school several examinations were held, at 
which the pupils acquitted themselves to tho entire satisfaction of the exam¬ 
iners and tno committee of management. Almost all the pupils have learned the 
system of notation imgjntcd by Professor Khetra Mohan Goswami, and can 
play tunes or sing songs in accordance with it. 

The chief difficulty noticed by the committee is the want of a fit teacher and 
of sufficient-funds. Babu SSurindra l^fohan Tagore promised the services of the 
present teachers for one year only, and that period is now drawing to a close. 

Baja Jotendra Mohan Tagoro subscribed Bs. 100 a yeas, and Babu Benoari 
foil Sing, a zemindar of Baharampur, Bs. 30 a year. There are other subscrip¬ 
tions from Bs. 12 to Bs. 24 yearly, but the total of tho subscriptions does not 
exceedf&s. 180 a year. • 

The managers applied for subscriptions to some rich men of Calcutta, but 
without success It would be a matter of deqp regret if the committee would 
find it necessary to give up, for want of pecuniary support, the only school for 
teaching scientifically, and in fact for reviving, the old Hindu music. 
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DISTRICT OF THE 24-PERGUNNAHS. 

Statb of Education in the * 24-Pekgunnahb. —During the past 
offioial year I furnished thq Magistrate of Alipur with a sketch of the 
state of eduoation in his district, and from thin sketch I make the 
following extract:— <- . . , „ 

“ Nine-tenths of the eduoation given in thife zillah is found on the 
ban&s *of the old Ganges. The district thus 9 favoured with schools 
extends fifom Halishahur, about four miles north of Hooghly, but on the 
opposite side of the Ganges, dogvn ^to Joynagar, 30 miles south of 
Caloutta. The old bed of the Ganges at Calcutta turns eastwards under 
Hastings Bridge and passes by the Alipur Jail on its right bank 
and Kalighat on its left bank. Shortly before teaching Goria Bridge, 
about seven miles from Hastings Bridge, thft Ganges dwindles almost to 
a ditch, turns southward, and passes by numerous populous villages, 
among which may be mentioned Rajpur and Barripur on the eastern 
bank, and ( Boral, Gdvindpur, Borooj and Joynagar on the western bank. 
All these six places have flourishing English schools under Hindu mana- 

E >. At Barripur is an excellent female orphanage under the care of 
. Drew, wifp of the Rev. W. Drew, of the Society for the Propaga¬ 
tion of the Gospel. Six miles south of Joynagar the Ganges enters the 
SunderbunBj and through the most western of its hupxfted mouths flows 
into Channel Crteek on the .east of Saugor Island. 

In the suburbs of Calcutta between the Salt Water Bakes and the 
river Hooghly are numerous schools. Among these may be mentioned 
on the north of Caloutta the English sohools at Cossipur and Baranagar. 
The sohools receive a great part of their support from fees ; but are assist¬ 
ed by Baboo Bwarkpnath Ray Chauduri and Pandit Sivchandra Basu 
respectively. The Paikpara school was dosed during the year; it had 
many years been supported chiefly by Babu Kessori Lull Ray. On 
the south of Calcutta are the English sohools at Garden Reach under 
the Church Missionary Sooiety; at Behala uiyler the London Missionary 
Society; at Taliiganj lately under the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, but now managed and partly supported by a Muhammadan 
gentleman; fat Chetla is an aided-English school, and at Bhowanipur 
ore a congeries of boys’ and girls’ sohools, among which the college and 
collegiate school of the London Missionary Sooiety and the Bishop’s 
- Female School and Zenana Agency deserve especial mention. The 
London Society’s missionaries nave several vernacular sohools whioh 
receive valuable instruction and unostentatious aid from ladies who 
objeot to their good works being publioly mentioned. On'the east of 
Calcutta between the Mahratta ditch and the Salt Water LakeB are aided 
English schools at Entoli and Narikeldanga. The Calcutta Boys’ 
sohool near St. James’ Church, and the Entail Loretto Orphanage do a 
great work among the poorer European and East Indian community. 
At Entali the Baptists have a lprge native school. Besides these 
English sohools there ore within a ring of four mileB beyond the Mahratta 
ditch numerous vernacular sohools, of whioh about twenty aye aided by 
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Government. Much, of the instruction in the suburbs of Calcutta is given 
in small unaided schools of less than 20 boys not reported on by the 
Inspector. To the southward of Caloutta beyond Tolly's Nalla, the bed 
of the old Ganges is’bounded on the east by the salty district border¬ 
ing -on the Sunderbuns, which here rune for twenty miles nearly 
north and south, and on the west by a trough of low-lying land 
in whioh during every, rainy season the villages seem to be built on 
islands separated by rong stretches of inundatiop. . Along this trough 
of land, whioh runs nearly north and south, the Sooiety for the Propaga¬ 
tion of the Gospel and the Londcfc Sooiety have several soho&ls, which 
are almost all in an unsatisfactory* state both as to numbers and pro¬ 
gress. These Bohools are attended by fishermen arid cultivators. West¬ 
ward of this trough of land, and partly crossing it, is the rood leading 
to Diamond Harbour, tftid between the road and the Hooghly river is a 
district whioh southward ef Thakurpukar is sparsely marked with 
schools, though the Rdv. J. Long has long laboured to establish them. 
The vernacular sohools under this gentleman and injhe neighbourhood 
of Thakurpukar are* some of tho b&st village schools in tho#distriot of 
the 24-Pergunnehs. Along the eastern bank of the Hooghly river, 
from a little distance below Aohipur down to the Sunderbuns, is the 
sub-division of Diamond^Horbour. It has few schools, and those few 
in anything but a flourishing state. Though Englishmen consider 
Diamond Harboftr lie on the banks of the Ganges, no£jEatrfve, whether 
high or low, makes suoh a mistake. Joynagar, on the west bank of the 
old Ganges, is 20 miles due east of Diamond Harbour, and Hindus 
dying near Diamond Harbour are carried 20 miles inland and ore 
burnt by the side of some one of the numerous pools whioh still ore 
honored by the name of the sacred Ganges. , 

“ The Barrackpur sub-division is well supplied jvith sohools. In the 
Govemor-Generaro^Park is the Government school, whioh receives on 
assignment of only Rs. 80 a month, but yet produces satisfactory 
results. Within a raaius of six miles»of Barrackpar on the east of the 
river, ore the large aided ^English schools of Agorpara, Sodepur, and 
Eohapur. The Agarpara school^ has 251 boys,land receives a grant of 
Rs. 120. It is under the Church Misskmary Sooiety,’ whioh has also 
a female orphanage at Agarpara. ^Several girls’ schools have been 
established near Barraokpur, whioh are superintended by ladies con¬ 
nected with the Indian Instruction Society. The aided vernacular 
Bohools near Barrackpur are at Manirampur, Palta, Khardaha, Nata- 
ghar, Sodepur, Dakinaswar, Panihati, Barrackpur, Rara, Belghoria, 
Eohapur, Ariada; besidqp these there are sovoral small unaided village 
schools. • , , 

“ North of Barrackpur are the ^flourishing Epglish sohools af 
Spmnagar, Nyehatti, and Halishahar, of which the last is the best 
Nyehgtfci school is under the General Assembly. In the Barraokpui 
sub-division there are 14 aided vernacular sohools. 

The Dum-Dum sub-division .is not well supplied with sohools 
English sohools exist at Dum-Dum, Kudihati, And Bistopur; aidec 
vemacular.schools are seven in number in this subdivision. 
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(The old Baraset district now oontains the three sub-divisions of 
Baraset, Bushirhat, and Satkhira. The ohief sub-division enjoys the 
advantage of a good Government school, a legacy of the time when 
Baraset was under a Magistrate and Collector. Within seven miles of 
Baraset are the flourishing English sohools of Nebodhoy, Ghota 
Jagulia, Nulkura, and the good vernacular sohools of Baraset, Badu, 
Chota Jagulia, besides several others of secondhand third rate merit. 
Abput ten miles east °f Baraset the salt streams of the Sunderbuns 
flow up quite into Nuddea. This part of the district is poor in sohools. 
East of this salt region iB the subdivision of Bushirnat. Through 
this sub-division flows the Iobamuti river, near whose banks are 
several sohools, amoxfg whioh may be mentioned with commendation 
the aided English school at Taki and the Government vernacular 
sohools at Pura. The Deputy Magistrate «long complained that the 
people of the village of Bushirhat, thougs 1 they sent their sons to 
the aided school, bore no adequate share of the burden, but left the 
Deputy Magistrate and his amlah to,meet the expense. This feeling of 
dissatisfaction beoame so strong last year that .the" Deputy Magistrate 
gave up the English school. More than 20 miles to the east of Baraset 
is the excellent English school at Goverdanga, and at Satkhira, 30 miles 
from Baraset, is the English school liberally supported by Babu Pran 
Nath Bay Chauduri, the aged and blind zemindar of Kasipur. 

“ The uaikhira subdivision is on the east of Bayaset. It is swampy 
and its climate is much disliked by strangers. It is about 25 miles 
broad and 30 long, and oontains only three English and eight verna¬ 
cular sohools. It is the Bcootia of Baraset.” 
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Presidency Division.—District of the 24-Pergunnahs. 

By the kindness of the Collector, Mr. Graham, I have been informed 
that the population of the 24-Pergunnahs, according to the first summaries 
of the late oensus, is * 1,950,000,• and that of the suburbs of Calcutta 
is 257,000, so that exclusive of Calcutta the total population of the 
24-Pergunnahs is 2,207,000* For this number the Educational 
Department hatf been able to tabulate 792 schools, containing 30,616 
pupils, or there is one school to every 2,891, and one pupil to every 
71 of the population, and each school on the average has 39 pupils. 
If we suppose the male'portion of Jthe population tb number somewhat 
less than half, or 1,100,000, and if pe deduct the 34 schools containing 
1,058 girls, we have for the male popidation 758 schools attended by 
29,558 boys. This would give one school for every 1,451 males, and 
one scholar to every 39,. the girls being too few tp influence the 
number except by a fraction. To the above total must be added the 
number who pick up instruction at homo or at the village shop,—a 
number by no means inconsiderable and more than, enough to counter¬ 
balance tliQ formidable number of boys. who stay but a short time at 
school and who learn ^lowly but forget quickly. • 

In the cold season,the Deputy Inspectors Babus Jagat’Chandra 
Banerji, Nilmani Mukhurji, and Haraiqahan Bhattacharya under my 
direction took the educational census of 17 villages in the Diamond Har¬ 
bour sub-division and of 103 villages near Basirhat. These educational 
censuses showed that though schools were few, 11-9 and 7'6 per cent, 
respectively of the population could sign theft names- or count. In 
England and Wales, according to the report of the Commissioners on 
Popular Education, 8 per cent, of the populatiqp are at school. It is 

{ irobable that when the results of the general census are known it will 
)e found that Basirhat and Diamond Harbour are, as regards the 
number of schools, not above, but absolutely below, the general average 
of the zillah. Should this be the fact, it will prt>ve that a very large 
portion of the population receivo education in other ways than by 
attendance at school, aSid even when we have entered the pupils of all 
the schools which the general census discloses, and‘deduced from their 
sum the number of the population who might bjp expected to be able to 
read, write, and oount a little, we should find that we. nad not nearly 
reached the number who possess in some* degree one or njore of these 
useful qualifications. • * 

The unaided schools on our tables number 448, containing 13,183 
pupils, instructed by 532 teachers. From some known schools statistics 
have not been obtained, so that the number of schools and pupils is 
really somewhat larger than is here shown. Unfortunately unaided 
school^ will not giver statistics about money matters, and hence all ques¬ 
tions of the cost of education must be obtained from the returns of 
Government ami aided schools. The* Aumber of these schools is 344, 
and they oontam 17,433 pupils and 7 75-teachers. Comparing together 
the statistics of aided and unaided schools we see that the aided and 
Government schools contain on the average 50 pupils, and that 100 of 


* The published returns of the census shows the population to be 2,210,047. 
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the ..sohools axe attended by 222 teaohers, while for the unaided schools 
we have only 29 pupils to a school, and 100 sohools are attended by 120 
teachers. Hence five unaided sohoolsdiave on thd average only as'many 
pupils as three aided sohools, and c they are taught by fewer masters. 

On the education of more than two millions of people in the 
24-Pergunnahs, Government spent last year Rs. 56,981*, or a trifle over 
one half-penny per head per annum. The total oost of the above 844 
sohools was Rs. 1,58,829. Unhappily only 17,433 of the two millions 
sought education in {tided or Government schools, and for them Govern¬ 
ment paid a trifle under seven sb-Uings a he'ad, while the total cost of 
education was 20 shillings a head, *1 

In the new Code of 1871 for primary instruction in England and 
Wales I find thp following provision (see Blue Book for 1871, page cx.) 
32. “ The’grant-in-aid is reduced— c . 

(a)—“ By its excess above— C - . 

(1)—“ The amoupt of schooling-fees and subscriptions for educa¬ 
tional purposes, including payments for such purposes made Jby a sohool 
board, and * <- 1 

(2 ; —“ The rate of 15 shiUings f per scholar,to the average number in 
attendance.” 

The 2,151 higher class school pupils in the 24-Pergunnahs receive 
per head from Government only Rs. 6-5-1 a«year, or less than 12 shil¬ 
lings and qeyen pence, and this grant is met by Rs. 18-<J.3-9, or more than 
37 shillings^aEd 17 pehce, from the people. In the lower provinces 
of Bengal generally the ‘cost to Government of a boy's education at 
one of the 80 higher class aided schools was by the last report 
Rs. 6-13-5, or under 14 shillings a year, and the people gave to meet it 
Rs. 16-13-6, or more than 37 shillings and 6 pence. Higher olass 
education in the lower provinces cost Government less per head than 
primary education iti England; the people have given half a crown to 
meet a shilling from Government, whereas the pedple.in England give 
only a shilling, and yet a high authority on educational matters has 
declared the expenditure in higlffer class schools in Bengal to be “ lavish” 
and “ extravagant.” | • 

The total .average’ cost of each ^pupil’s instruction in the 24-Per- 
gunnahs is Rp: 9-10*1 yearly, 8r less than a pound a year. The oost to 
Government is Rs. 3-7-3, or ftss than 7 shillings. If we could 
gradually reduce the seven shillings to six shillings and eight penoe, 
we should, by a perfectly voluntary system, reach the proportion pre¬ 
scribed by the Government of India between local contribution and impe¬ 
rial grant. It is, however, to be observed from the financial table that 
this satisfactory result is obtained from the* contributions, of higher 
class schools. Thirteen aided higher olass schools containing 1,830 
pupils spend Rs. 30,492 and receftS from Government Rs. JL 0,157, or their 
total expenditure was nearly four times as much as the Government 

S ant. It must, however, be notioed that the contribution for* three 
issionary schools, exclusive of fees,ns Rs. 2,981, which is a gift to the 
People and not a stun raispd Jjy their efforts. The fees raised ui the 15 
igner class schools areRs. 25,168, and the subscriptions Rs. 9,214, and 
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the Government grant is Be. 13,234. Fees are by far the most 
trustworthy of the resources of a school, for subscriptions depend on the 
life or good fortune or good temper of some influential men, and one or 
other of these essentials to the continued prosperity of a school is con¬ 
stantly disappearing when most required. It is therefore a subject of 
great satisfaction'to see fees defray more than half the cost of education 
in higher schools. • * . 

In 37 middle class, English aided schools nearly the same result is 
seen. In Bs. 36,239 of expenditure Ihe Government grant is Bs. 72,385, 
or a trifle over a fourth part. Wit(r 99 vernacular middle aide*d schools 
the result is not so satisfactory. Bs. 14,759 from Government are met 
by Bs. 37,178 from fees and subscriptions. Pupils in middle class 
English and vernacular schools cost per headBs. 17-5-3 andBs. 6-13-4, 
towards which Government contributes Bs. 5-14-9 and Bs. 2-11-4 
respectively. * * 

For primary education Government pays in the 24-PergunnaliB 
Bs. 10,099, which are met by Bs. el 2,596 from the people. In the 8 
Government patshal&s—for unhappily there are only 8 suclf primary 
schools—the cost to Gof ernment is *Rs. 454 and subscription and fees 
only Bs. 381. Government pathsalas do not attract from the people so 
much support as the lowe^ class aided schools. Perhaps it may be said 
that as there is no object to be gained by overstating the fees -and sub¬ 
scriptions, the income returned is more reliable than that from aided 
schools, which have to keep up to stipulated condition^ 

Girls’ sohools are 29 in number ; they contain 887 pupils, and are 
attended by 51 teachers, male and female. Thrfprogress of the children 
is slow, and the proficiency attained is with few exceptions unsatis¬ 
factory. The total cost of the education of each girl, is Bs. 15-6-4, 
of which sum Government pays Bs. 6-2-1, or paore than it pays in 
higher class aided schools. 

The number on *the roll on the 31st March 1872 was in all the 
inspected schools of the 24-Pergunnahfc 17,433, and the daily attendance 
was 13,065, or on the average 75 per cent." Just one boy in four was 
always absent. The attendance in Nuddea *was 77 per cent. The 
ohanges during the year are shown in the accompanying table. 

Table showing the changes in the 24-^ergttnnaho during the year ending 

31«< March 1872. 


Desorip^on of Schools. 


Higher Schoole. 
Government ... 

Aided . 

Middle t Schoole 
SBnglieh. 
Government 
Aided ... 

Carried "over 



Schools opened 
during the yev. 



2 

14 

S14 

2,024 


2,206 


Schools closed during 
the year. 


(a) Polk para school 

abolished. 


(i) Bastrhat and M Ku¬ 
ra schools abolished 
and Shallpur tempo¬ 
rarily dosed. ' 
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Description of Schools. 


Brought forward 
Vernacular. 
Government ... 


Lower Schools. 
Government .. 



Schools opened 
during the year. 


407 la) 7 547 (a) Arunnagar raised 

■ from losver to mid¬ 
dle class. 

5,599 (5) 09 5,065 ....0. 


1 Schools closed during 
the year. 


6,556 (d) 148 


Patshalas ( .. 

GirlVSchools including 
Zenana Agencies. 

Government . 

Aided . 


Decrease in 1871-78 



5,843 (d) Kalrai Khali, 

Purtahad, Bans- 
dhaui, Gazipur, 
Barisa irvlit, l)a- 
dufUir, Digbaria, 
Ja( idispur liana- 

f liat, Nelo, Latniir, 
lamunpUknr Jay- 
grain.Kamargauti, 
i JVfenaka, and Py- 
l khan opened.. 


(6) Paikpara and Sik- 
harbali vernacular 
schools abolished. 

(c) Arunnagar raised 
to the middle class. 

(d) Keutia Narayanpur 
attached vernacular 
abolished, and Sri- 
krlshuapur day and 
uiglit schools, Hari- 
pukar, Brahmanpara, 
Oopole, Jaitara, and 
Dhaimapur transfer¬ 
red to IJ uddoa. 


887 (e) Naihattl and (e) Ramnagur, Ronia- 
Bonhugli schools ])ukur, and Gangrai 

opened 1 . abolished, and sal- 

pukar, Baghabpur, 
1 Jhaujrn, and Sarisa 
• schools temporarily 

closed. 


341 17,433 



This table shows a decrease of three schools, but since seven schools 
were transferred to Nhddea owing to a rectification of the boundary 
line, there is really an increase of four schools. ( ’ 

Greed of Pupil* and Teacher g in the Schools in 24-Pergunnahs. 



Hindus. 

Pupils. 

• 

•c 

V 

1 


Government Schools. 
Higher English 
Middle Vernacular 
Primary. 


Aided Schools. 
Higher English 

Middle „ . 

Ditto Vernacular 

Primary. 

Girls’ . 

Total 

Grand Total 




620 1,877 
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Creed and Race of Pupils and Teachers .—Of the 17,433 pupils of the 
sohools in the 24-Pergnnnohs, 15,178 are Hindus, 1,906 Mussulmans, and 
349 Christians. Hence in every 100 pupils there are 80 Hindus, 10 
Mussulmans, and 2 Christians, or there are 7 Hindus to one of ail other 
races. Out o£ the 775 teachers, 660 are Hindus, 32 Mussulmans, and 
83 Christians. Hence there is one teacher to every 24 pupils; but these 
statistics show *1 Christian teacher to 4 Christian pupils j 1 Mus¬ 
sulman teacher to 60 .Mussulman pupils; and 1. Hindu teacher te 20 
Hindu pupils. Here, as everywhere else in Bengal Proper, HuSkulman 
teachers are not numerous in our sohools. I am sorry that, in 40 
Government sohools there are only 29 Mussulman pupils and not one 
Mussulman teacher. There is not one Christian either as pupil or 
teacher. Hence Hindus have almost the monopoly? of Government 
schools. There has been ho discouragement of Mussulman teachers, « 
whatever there may have neen of Christians in Government schools. 
In aided English schools there are 5 Mussulman* 10 Christian, and 234 
Hindu teachers. In middle vermicular schools, among 216 teachers 9 
are Mussulmans and ^3 only are Christians. In 219 teachers <Jf primary 
schools, 101 are Hiudhs, 17 Mussulmans, and 41 Christians. We see 
that Christians are chiefly employed in Schools of the lowest class. As 
might be expected among the 51 teachers of female schools, 29 are 
Christians, but I am somewhat surprised to see one Mussulmaii teacher 
but not one MusSuljnani girl in our female schools. 

Deputy Inspectors .—The following table shows €&e distribution of 
the Deputy Inspectors in the sohools of the 24-Pergunnahs. Their 
districts have been altered so as to be conterminous with sub-divisions. 
The immense population of the chief or Alipur sub-division renders it 
necessary for its Deputy Inspector, Babu JEtadhika Prasanna Mukhuiji, 
to have the help of the Deputy Inspectors of Baripux and Diamond 
Harbour for the thaauiahs adjacent to those sub-divisions. 


Civil Sub-Division. 

School Circft. 

• 

Name of Deputy 
Insi>ector of 
m Schools. 

.— ■ -• ■ 

Salary of 
Beputy 
Inspec¬ 
tors. 

Date of appoint¬ 
ment of lleputy 
| Inspectors. 

Number 
of schools 
in his 
circle. 

fiarrackpur, Barasct, and 
Dum-Dum. 

North-East ... 

• 

Jagat Chamlra Bannerji 

Rs! 

200 

L 

29th June 1855 

69 

Calcutta, the Suburbs. 
Alipur, Thanas Aria- 
daha and Uriapara. 

Central 

• 

Radhika Prasanna 

Mukhurji. 

ISO 

1st March 1858 

66 

Baripur. Thanas Sona- 
pur atm Taliganj. 

South-East ... 

• • 

Nilmani Mukhuiji ... 

100, 

22nd Jan. 1867 

67 

Diamond Harbour. 
Thanas Bistupur and 
Achipur. 

South-West ... 

Haramahun Bhatta- 
charya. a m 

100 

12th Jan. 1863 

9 

68 

Satkhira and Basirhat 

• 

-r—•-- 

East . 

Kali Narayan'llaha ... 

7fi 

10th Dec. 1864 

74 


.Babu Jagat Chandra Bannerji is tjie Deputy Inspector on the highest 
grade in my cirole. He was for many years the highest native teacher in 
the Genera] Assembly’s Institution, and is consequently well acquainted 
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with sohool management. He superintends the preparation of the 
bills of the oirole pathsala teachers and their payment. His statistics 
are-prepared with admirable accuracy, and hare been of late, years 
printed at the end of the report.' He is a most active and energetio 
officer; one of the few men on Its. 200 who oan walk 40 miles a day 
without being prostrated. His aotivity and energy have frequently 
reoeived my hearty commendation. He takes the schools of the 
Baraset, Barrackpur, and Dum-Dum sub-divisions. 

Balm, Radhika Prasanna Mukburji is a valuable officer, and one 
whom I strongly recommend for ptomotion. He • superintends the 
printing of the examination papers for the examinations for minor 
Scholarships, vernacular scholarships, normal schools, and medical college 
admission. The Magistrate of the 24-Pergunnahs has remarked in a most 
< favourable manner on Babu Radhika’s annuafi report. He has written a 
small Bengali'work on physical geography, Which has passed through five 
editions, and also a work on hygiene, which is widely used and has passed 
through its ninth edition. He has also compiled an English reader. 

The Deputy Inspector of Diamond Harbour'is Babu Haramohan 
Bhattacharya, the son of the venerable and profoundly learned pandit 
Jay Narayan Tarkapanchanan. He was himself a senior soholar of 
the Sanskrit College, and takes intelligent interest in the musical class 
supported by Babu Surendra Nath Tagore. He is possessed of great 
powers of enduring fatigue. 

Babu Nilmam Mukhurji, m.a. and b.l., is tlje Deputy Inspector of 
Baripur. He was a senior scholar of the Sanskrit College, obtained the 
university gold medal on taking his M.A. degree in Sanskrit, and has 
written an excellent Bengali grammar and a history of India; the latter 
has been used for the scholarship examinations. Babu Nilmani is the 
first of his family whot has ceased to be a priest. He is wise in his 
counsels and gentle in his acts, useful to me as Inspector, and acceptable 
to his schools. / 

Babu Kali Navayan Raha,c the Deputy Inspector of Satkhira, the 
only one of the five Deputy Inspectors of the district who is not a Brah¬ 
min, has durinfr the year deserved bpth praise and blame, but has 

actually received^ from me less than his due proportion of the praise. 

. •« 

Synopsis of the Social Position Table for Pupils in 344 Schools of the 
. . 24-Pergunnahs. 
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Presidency Division.—District of the 24-Pergunnaha. 


Average distribution of every 1,000 Students^ 


Class of schools. 

Number of 
schools. 

Number of 
pupils. 

\lpper. 

Middle. 

• 

Lower. 

Unknown. 

Higher 

Middle English ...* 

„ Vernacular ... 

Primary 

Girls* . 

Normal 

N 

« 

( 124 
2451 . 

C 121 

( S5S • 
704 < 

(. 848 { 

51 

1 

! }* 

# 

. 101 

85 ' 

181) 

5-287 

66 J 

27 

21 

85 

174) 

5464 , 
290J 

12 

« 

1 

1 

• 

* 2 

5 

Total ... 

i 

• 

• 1,000 

-•- 

2 

450 

539 

• 

9 


• 0 

The table of the sooial position of 17,433 pupils, in the inspected 
sohools shows an unexpected development of pupils from th# working 
classes. No less than 539 in e^ery 1,000 come from these classes, 
while only 2 in a 1,000 come from the .upper classes. The 106 middle 
vernacular sohools are attended in almost equal proportions by the 
middle and lower classes,*having 3,149 pupils of the former to 3,047 of 
the latter. In the primary sohools the lower classes outnumber the 
middle classes mor<? than five fold. This is satisfactory, but it is due in 
a great measure to the circle and Missionary sohools. It will be seen 
from the detailed table that more than 60 per aent. of the attendance at 
primary sohools is furnished by cultivators and petty shopkeepers, while 
only 9 per cent, is furnished by artizans and skilled laborers. Among 
theartizans, the potters and workers with olay are the nlost numerous in 
soholars, and after them come in close succession the carpenters, the 
goldsmiths, the blacJ^gmiths, and weavers. As goldsmiths are in caste 
lower than blaoksmitlis, it shows that the goldsmith is as important a 
personage to the ladies of Bengal as* the-milliner is to the ladies of 
England. The national tendency to use goft and jewels instead of 
frippery for the outward adomifcg of a lady’s person must be a great 
advantage to Bengali husbands. Money spent on* tljeir wives’ attire is 
not irrecoverably lost. ® 

In higher English sohools the lower group of professional men con¬ 
taining clerks, 4*o , have a vast preponderance over all other classes of 
society. They furnish more than a quarter of the students of suoh 
sohoo^, while as regards all sohools generally they, form only 13 per 
cent of the total.* Neit to thq lower division of professional men 
comes the higher division, and then flje sftiall landholders and the holders 
of religious endowments. Professional men and small holders of landn 
form half the supporters of higher English sohools. 

TJwenty-one out of the 43 members of the upper olasses of society 
are in higher olass boy’s schools, and 5 are in girls’ sohools The 
table oontains so many points worthy, of cemark that it is impossible 
properly to notice them. 
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The higher schools of the 24-Pergunnahs and Baraset which passed 
students at the Entrance Examination are the following:— 



>1 24-PkRGUNHAHS. jjj 

Government School. « 

Barrackpur .'' ... 

Aided, under Missionary management. 

L- 

Agarpara C. M. S. 

o Garden Reach C. M. S. 

Aided, under the management of Native Gentlemen. 

Barripur . 

Barisa. 

Kasai pur t .f. . , 

Harinavi .... . . 

Sodepur . 

South Buru or Joynagar. 

« 

Unaided, under Missionary management- 

London Missionary Institution, Bhabanipur. 

Intali Institution (Baptist) . 

Unaided, under the management of the Native 
Gentlemen. . 

Bhabanipur Institution . 

Bhabanipur Union Academy ... ~. 

In Baraset, Old District. 

Baraset Government Sgliool . 

c 

Total of 14 schools 


Nine students obtained scholarships, and ’they came from the 
following schools• 

First grade .—Scholarships none. • 

Second grade .—London Mission (School, Bhabanipur, 4 scholar¬ 
ships ; and Harinavi ^school 1 scholarship. 

Third grade. —Barrackpur Government school, London Mission 
school, Harinavi, and Barisa sohools, 1 scholarship each. 

The following tables show the results in the Minor and Vernacu¬ 
lar Examinations. 



Minor Scholarship. 


Hindus. Mfcssulmdhs. Others. 


First division 
Second division ... 
Third division 


_ Total of passed ... 
Candidates failed ... 
* * T%tal ..* 
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VaRSACDiULB Scholarship. 

• 

Hindus. 

Mussulmans. 

t 

Others. 

Total. 

First Division . 

22 

1 


23 

Second „ . 

86 



56 

Third „ ... «. ... ••• 

76 

• 1 


73 

Total of passed ... 

150 

% 


Tfii 

Candidates failed * .) 

.. 


..... ^ 

* 87 

Total J.* 

... 



189 

- 

• 





• 





A short notice will be sufficient of the results of the minor and 
vernacular scholarship examinations for the district of the 24-Pergunnahs 
including the suburbs of Calcutta. For tho minor scholarship examin¬ 
ation 23 middle English schools sent up 72 candidates, of whom 18 
failed, 54 passed, and 7 received sqholarships of Us. 5 monthly, tenable 
for 2 years at a higher school or at “the Medical College. All the 7 
scholars were Hindus,^ Brahmins* and all the rest Kayasthas. They 
come from the following schools—2 from Chota Jagulia, 2 from Nalta, 
and 1 each from the schools at Gopalnagar, Sarisa, and.TCaranjali. 

To the vernacular scholarship examination 58 schools sent up 189 
candidates, of whom 37 failed, 152 passed, afid.27 received scholarships, 
of whioh 20 were tenable for 4 years, and 7 for 1 year'; 10 scholarships 
are given to the 24-Pergunnahs and 10 to the old district of Baraset. 
The 24-Pergunnahs scholarships were carried off by the following 
schools:—3 by Kliidirpur, 4 by Dakhinesvar, and 1 each by Mazilpur, 
Cliarakdanga, and Panihati. . 

The 10 Baraset scholarships were Von as follows :—2 by Taki ; 
2 by Arbelia, and 1 each by Eusadanga, Halisahar, Puna, Tantra, 
Baraset and DhuliliaN 

All the scholars were Hindus, one JVfussulman alone excepted. He 
came from Panihati. Aboyt half were Bralimiife. 

Of the seven one-year scholarships, 5 were 'taken up by the schools 
at Rudrapur, Kusadanga, Pritluba, Tojd, and Ajrbelia, and 2 by the 
sohools at Nirnta and Bistupur. • • 

The scholarships are confined to the old districts, a*(d consequently 
some students from Baraset gained scholarships who were not so high 
on the general list of . marks as students of the 24-Pergunnahs who went 
without scholarships* 

I*use for convenience the old name of Baraset to represent the 
recent sub-divisions of Baraset, Basirhat t and Satkhira, into which old 
Baraset district is divided. I believe $Lat Baraset v^s not one of the 
original 24-Pergunnahs. 

« * The principal friends of Education in 2-i-Pergunnahs. 

Churoh Missionary Society. * 

Sooiety for the Propagation of the Gospel. 

London Missionary Sooiety. 


13 
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The Baptist Missionary Sooiety. 

Baba Mahim Chandra Pal, Deputy Magistrate, Banpur. 

Mr. Jeffery, Assistant Magistrate, Diamond. Harbour. 

Pandit Dwarkanath Vidyabhusan, Harinavi. 

Babu Kali Krishna Mandul, Baoali. 

Meer Ramzan Nuskor, Magrahat. 

Babu Raikumar Roy Chaudhuri, Baripnr. 

' Thakur Das Roy Chaudhuri and Co.* Baripur. 

„ Sasi Pada Baneijee, Barabanagar. 

„ Kali Krishna Dutta, Nibadliai. 

„ Madhu Sudan Basu, Chota Jagulia. 

„ Gouri Prasad Maitra, Malancha. 

„ Benick Chandra Chatterji, Kidderpur. 

„ Srmath Basu and Sons, Boru. ( 

„ Haranath Bhanja, Jaynagar. 

„ Rajmohun Chaudhuri, Taki. ■ ’ 

The ^states of late Sarada Praoanna Mukhurji, Gobardango. 
Babu Prannath Ray Chaudhuri Satkhira. 

Mahim Chandra Chakravarti, Goba. 
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Presidency Division.—Nuddea District. 

Nuddea. —This zilla extends along the east bank of the Ganges 
from Plassey on the north to Kanohrapara on the south, a distance of 
about 73 miles in a ^direct line. It stretches eastward for about 43 
miles from the Ganges. There is a short thin strip of land on the 
west of the Ganges, at Navadwipa marking the former bed of the river. 
The grove of Plassey has long since disappeared into the Ganges, and 
only one old mango tree now remains to n^ark the site of the famous 
battle. * 

Navadwipa, the ancient seat £»f Sanskrit learning, has changed its 
situation from the eastern to the western bank of the Ganges^^e way¬ 
ward river first cutting a channel ! eaq£ of the town, thus making it an 
island, and then deserting its former .bed. The name of Navadwipa 
(or new island) marks the time when it became an islapd. 

Kanohrapara, nearly opposite to Tribeni, is the spot where it is 
fabled the streams of the L^mges, Jumna, and Sarasvati, separate their * 
■ waters. These three siyeams, the Hindus tell, join at Allahabad, the 
Sarasvati flowing underground from the Punjab and trickling out drop 
by drop in the fort .of Allahabad. ,At Tribeni they agaim separate. 
Allahabad and Tribenj. are also galled Juktabeni and Muktabeni to 
designate the junction and separation of the three streams. From 
Tribeni^he Ganges flows southward by-Caloutta,Kalighat, and Barripore; 
the Sarasvati goes at firs# westward and then ^outhwarfl. almost parallel 
to the Ganges, coming out six miles below Calcutta. The Jumna or 
Jamuna goes eastward and forms {art tHe southern boundary of 
Nuddea, and then turning southward enters the sea eastward of the great 
estuaries of the Mutla and Raymungal, which are thus included in the 
island formed by the Ganges and Jamuna. 

The Hooghly river at Garden Reach is the result of a small modern 
cutting to join the Ganges and Sarasvati. In the tinofe of the Stuarts, 
English ships went to Hooghly by the Sarasvati. * 

The eastern pai\of the northern boundary of Nuddea is the Padma 
river, the portion of the pure Ganges seduced and defiled by the Musician 
Padma. The east boundary is nut cl8arlymaiiked*except on the south, 
where the vagrant river, the Bhairab, changes fts name.for the last time 
and flows into the sea along th.8 channel of the Cabbadok river. This 
river, Bhairab, rises, it is said, in the Himalayas, *and in its path to the 
sea crosses the Padma, the Zalingi, and the Matabhanga, flowing for 
some miles along the channel of each of these rivers in its passage 
across them. Tradition has here preserved some trace of the physical 
geography of Bengal before the great burst of the Ganges eastward. 
Nuddea zilla is a network of the deserted beds of ancient rivers, the 
constantly reourriifg terftiination pf “daha” or “ dab.” marking the pool 
of deep water under the steep bank* of gome river now forgotten. 

In Nuddea the late census gave tb? population to be 1,806,102. The 
number, at school is, as far as we know,' 15,516. Hence l in every 116 
is at «ohool. If we reject the 564 girls* we find 14,952 pupils remaining. 
I do not know the number of m&les in the population, but assuming it 
roughly to be 900,000, we have 1 in every pU of .the male population 
at sohooL 
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In the educational census taken at Diamond Harbour and Basirhat 
the percentage^ were 24 4 and 14 - 9 of the male population. This, shows 
that either there is a great amount of instruction- given of which the 
Educational Department has no statistics, or that i education in Nuddea 
generally is not so advanced as in the 24-Purgunnahs; perhaps both 
propositions are true. 

Ten years ago there urps but one Deputy Inspector for the district. 
Then the village school system wa& introduced, and Deputy 
Inspoctors were gradually added as novy schools sprang up. Six years 
ago there ..were 5 Deputy Inspectors,’now there (ire 4. In the course of 
gradual enlargement, the circles of Dfeputy Inspectors were determined 
by the number of schools they could inspect, aud the civil boundaries of 
magisterial sub-divisions could not be much regarded. In consequence 
of the orders of His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, the 
■ districts of th$ Deputy Inspectors have recently been adjusted and made 
to coincide with the civil boundaries. They are now as follows:— 


\1 

Civil Sub-division. 

School Circle. 

Nam3 of Deputy 
Inspector of 
Schools. 

c 

Sulary v>f 
Deputy 
In.pec- 
tor. 

: 

Date of appoint¬ 
ment of Deputy 
Inspector. 

Number 
ol’ schools 
in his 
circle. 




Rs. 



Kustia and Mcherporo... 

North-East .... 

Nil Madhav Mukhurji 

75 

6th Aug. 1809 

40 

Chuadanga and Iiongong 

'South-East 

Gouri Sankar Ghosal 

75 

24th April 1865 

80 

Ranaghat 

South-West... 

Mahendra Nath Ray... 

150 

10th Jan. 1862 

61 

Kishnaghar 

North-West... 

Sripati Mukhurji 

150 

loth Nov. 1858 

69 


These Deputy Inspectors are instructed to give the Assistant and 
Deputy Magistrates of their circle the fullest inform ation in their power. 

Babu Sripati Mukhurji is one of the oldest Deputy Inspectors, having 
served nearly i 4 years. / He wa$ formerly head master of the Janui 
• aided school, whpn that institution was in its early strength and vigor. 

Babu Mahendra Nath Bay was formerly a master of the Hindu 
school, and had his health permitted him to reside in Calcutta (as the 
climate was 20 years ago), lie would have risen by his merits to one of 
the highest appointments in that institution. 

, Babu Gouii Sankar Ghosal was a distinguished student and soholar 
of the Sanskrit College. He also attended the Calcutta Medical College 
for three years. The combination of a knowledge of Sanskrit and of 
physical and medical science is useful in a Deputy Inspector. The 
knowledge of Sanskrit conciliates the respect of the people, that of medi¬ 
cine helps to ease their infirmities, and that of physical science will be 
useful-in the.introduction of the modem system into our schools. 

. Babu Nilmadhav Mukhurji, Deputy Inspector of Muragacha, was a 
junior scholarship-holder in the Hooghly College, and was considered a 

f ood Vernacular and English scholar in his time. He was employed as 
ead master at Navadwipa, Ballaghar, Digaputia, and Muragacha for 
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several years. His whole service as a teacher extended over -15 years 
before.he was appointed a Deputy Inspector. The Muragacha school 
was raised to the higher class in his time, and attained a position of 
prosperity which has Continued ever*since. 

These men are all deserving of praise, ljut perhaps I might espe¬ 
cially mention Babu Mahendra Nath Roy as a most useful and efficient' 
officer, and a E^eputy Inspector singularly acceptable to the schools he 
has to visit. 

The Kishnaghur college department, on the 31st March* f872, 
contained 96 undergraduates, distributed into four classes. /The third 
and fourth-year classes contained 7 and 12 students respectively. As a 
small class occupios almost as much of a professor’s time as a large one, 
the leotures to these classes of 7 and 12 students wera regarded by His 
Honor the Lieutenant-trovcrnor as almost a waste both of tho time of a 
professor and of tho money «f the Stato. It was at first doeidod to close 
the classes at the end of the year, but as the students became unsettled, 
and according to a national proverj) did not like to remain in a falling 
house, they were allowed to study at Hooghly *or the Presidency 
without payment of schooling fee. , As Inspector of Schools I have no 
concern in tho management of a college* 



Return of Schools in the Nuddea District. 
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We see from this return that, exclusive of the Kishnagur college 
department, there are in Nuddea 507 schools known to the Education 
Department, whether aided or unaided. They contain 15,516 pupils 
and are taught by 737 teachers. Unfortunately financial statistics 
cannot be obtained from the 255 unaided sohools, and therefore 1 
have been obliged to enter this olass of schools separately in the 
financial statement. The number of Government and aided schools is 
252, containing 9,110 pupils, and 6,832 in average daily attendance. 
H£nce r the attendance is 77 per jnent., or about one pupil in four is 
generally absent. , 

The total sum spent on these 9,110 pupils is Us. 1,01,490, of whioh 
Es. 45,093 are contributed by Government, Es. 33,163 by fees, and 
Es. 23,233 by subscription, &o. Eoughly speaking, 9,000 pupils cost a 
lakh of rupees, of which Government pays 45- per cent, and the people 
55 per cent/ When we come to consider the different classes of schools 
we find the percentage greatly altered, for towards the instruction of 
701 boys in higher class aided schools Government gives Es. 5,879, 
the peddle and the missionaries contribute in subscriptions Es. 5,346, 
and the fees raised are Es. 9,127. c c 

Hence Es. 100 from Government brings out Es. 245 from the 
people, or considerably more than the contribution of two to one 
insisted on by the Supreme Government. The collegiate sohool is an 
exceptional institution,T oj there the proportion is reversed and Govern¬ 
ment gives two rupees tp -every one received from the people. The 
competition of other sohools with low fees for pupils eligible for the 
lower classes of the collegiate sohool has reduced the numbers on the 
roll of the latter institution, and consequently increased the cost to 
Government ’of each scholar. 

The aided' middle class English schools number 30 and contain- 
1,535 pupils and cost Es. 28,325, of which Government gives Rs. 10,138, 
or 35 per cent. The vernacular middle scliools t number 23 and oontain 
1,198 boys and .cost Es. 9,§75, of which sum Government gives 
Ks. 3,567, or 35 per cAit. The Government of India is willing to give 
from imperial income 3oJ per cent, of the expenditure. The Government 
and aided higher and middle class Schools in Nuddea, excluding the 
collegiate school, efist in all Els. 60,237, of which sum Government paid 
Es. 20,725, or 34*4 per cent. Hence the aided English and Vernacular 
schools in Nuddea have nearly reached the proportion insisted on -by 
the Imperial Government It is singular that the English and Verna¬ 
cular middle schools receive the same percentage Of aid on expenditure. 
As it is usual, to .give less favorable terms to English than to •Verna¬ 
cular schools, it will be desirable on ihe renewal of* grants to raise the 
terms of English schools in NhjMjfa. 

The primary aided sohools are only four and may be summed up 
with the 168 Government pathsalas without introducing emir. In a 
total expense of Es. 15,772 <on the primary education of 4,674 pupils 
Government pays Es. 9,394. Hendb 69 per oent. of the cost is ,given 
by Government and only 41 per bent, by the people. For primary 
instruction in the vernacular under the pathsala system the yearly cost 
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Jfcf each pupil is Rs. 3-6, of which Government gives Rs. 2-0-10, or it 

g ives ten annas in every rupee of expenditure. This shows that in 
fuddea mass education cannot be propagated under the grant-in-aid 
rules. It must be taken up by Munieipanties or by Government. 

Girls* Schools. —Girls’ schools are expensive institutions, and if 
the Roman Catholic Orphanage, where the subscriptions are large, be 
taken out of consideration, the cost of the other ten schools would be 
divided equally between Government and the people, each girl oosting 
in all a guinea a year,—the cost of between four ana five boys in primS-ry 
sohools. The remarkable* circumstance that 10 unaided girk^sohools 
with 214 pupils are found in Nuddea, i» explained by the fact that these 
are mostly missionary schools. The only normal school in Nuddea is 
the aided school at Kishnagur, conducted by the Church Missionary 
Society. Each student* costs Rs. 130 annually, of which Govern¬ 
ment pays half. Normal sphools are expensive institutions both in 
England and in India.. In India the aided normal schools per pupil 
are more expensive than the Government normal schools, but as religious 
societies pay half thn expense at loast, the cost fib Goverrtfnent is 
practically less than in its own schoqjs. 

The unaided schools in Nuddea are greater in number by three, 
but less in pupils by 2,704, than the aided antL Government sohools. 
This shows that on the average they are smalWschools*than those of 
the aided class «The unaided higher English schools, however, are 
conspicuous exceptions to the rule, beingf the largest schools in the 
zilla. Comparing the sohools in Nuddea witli those reported last year, 
we obtain the following result:— . 



1871. 

1872. 

.m 



■■■ 


• 

Remarks. 

. 

Schools. 

mm 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

• 

Higher Schools. 



• 

/ 

195 


Government. 


213 

1 

* jfamjnani higher class 

Aided . 

11 

LOB* 

10* 

926 

Middle Sohools, English. 


• 

• 

English school cancel¬ 
led. 

Aided. 

S3 

1,710 

• sot 

1,685 

fShahibnogor, Lakburla. 

Middle Schools, Verna• 





and Barnia abolished. 

cular . 






Government. 

4 

206 

4 

219 


Aided . 


1,093 

28$ ' 

1,198 

$ Increase of one school 


■■ 



is thus shown: 2 trans¬ 
ferred from 24-Porgun- 


• 

1 



• 

nahs and the Uaha- 
rampur attached 

Lower Schools. 

II 

• 

• • 


school abolished, net 
one inoresse. 

Aided. 

Pathsalas.. ... 


186 

4,613 

* *1685 

152 

4,522 

iflPhree pathsalaa tempo- 

OirW Schools. 



• 


rarity dosed last year. 

Aided ... . .* 


321 

.11 

350 

one opened this year. 

Normal Schools. 

1 





Aided . 


29 

1 

• 

13 


Total . 

->- 

sea 

9,424 

.252* 

* 9.110 * 



14 
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The creed of the pupils and teaohers in Government and aided 
schools is thife represented. 


Creed of Pupils and 


Teachers. 



Number 

of 

Schools. 

Hindus. 

M uham* 
m a dans. 

Christians. 

Total. 

• 

inscription of Schools. 

O r *' 

r 

Pupils. 

* 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

| 

1 

Pupils. 

| 

I 

Pupils. 

! 

Government Schools. 

Higher English (Kishnsghur 

i 

6 

L 

190 

11 

S 



1 

198 

12 

colJegiuto school). t 

Middle Vernacular . 

4 

216 

9 

8 




219 

9 

Total of Government schools ... 

5 

406 

20 

t 8 



1 

414 

21 

Aided Schools. 

Normal scli'ols for master 
Higher IineVIsh . 

i 

'&) 7 

2 


e 

13 

0 

2 

13 

4 

10 

60 

27 


2 

3 

920. 

00 

Midille English . 

80 

1,422 

1,113 

102 

88 

1 

30 

6 

1,335 

108 

Mi ill lie Vermicular . 

23 

47 

77 


6 

8 

1.198 

66 

Primary . 

Girls’. 

172 

• 8,027 

1*0 

962 

3 

85 

8 

4,674 

131 

11 

290 

14 

2 


68 

6 

350 

20 

Total of aided schools 

IV «?' 

7,351 

361 

1,181 

5 

194 

82 

8,696 

398 

Total of Government and 

\aB2 

* V 

7,767 

881 

1,169 

6 

•191 

33 

9,110 

419 ; 

aided schools. 






/ 


We see frorq the table that 252 Government and aided schools! 
have ,419 teachers for* 9,110 pupils. This shows that on the average 
there are in such schools 36 boys to a sohool and 21 boys to a teacher. 
The classes therefore are nq|fc large and there are a dozen teachers to 7 
schools. We see also that the collegiate sohool has 12 teachers, the 
higher English aided schools on the average § teachers, the middle 
English schools 3 to 4 teachers, the middle 'Vernacular schools 2 to 3 
teachers, - and 172* prknary schools have only 151 teachers. This 
apparent anomaly is explained by the fact that 21 of the primary class 
are open only at night, and are taught by the same teachers who keep 
the day schools. • • 

The Muhammadans are belilved to be more numerous in Nuddea 
than Hindus. The census will soon determine the question, but mean¬ 
while it is sad to see that the Hindus at school are to Mussulmans as 
7,76 7 to 1,159, or as 7 to 1, while the number «f Hindu teaohers to 
Mussulman teachers is as 381 to 5, or as 76 to 1. These %>ta are 
very disheartening! The Christian teaohers eke 33; while the Christian 
pupils are only 194. This shows £hat some Christians instruct pupils 
who axe not Christians, a resiflt*explained by the fact ihat missionary 
schools ax® attended chiefly by Hindu and Muhammadan pjapils, but 
whenever it is possible the teacher is a Christian. * • 

The same tables also show that there are 6,441 pupils learning 
the .Vernacular only to^ 2,J>79 learning English, or in every 10 
pupils 3 learn English and 7 the Vernacular. The middle schools 
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• 

have about 50 boys in each, but there are 30 English isokools to 23 
Vernaoular. 

I subjoin in an appendix the table of the social position of the 
parents and guardians of the pupils in the Nuddea schools. This 
table requires muob more discussion than is .admissible in this report. 
It divides schools into the heads of higher, middle, primary, and girls' 
sohools, with the sub-heads of Government and aided for each. Unaided 
schools do not readily give these detailed statistics. The table is plso 
divided into 37 different heads of d&upations, of which 6 columns show 
the upper olasses, 12 the middle, and 18 the lower, and one coliftnn shows 
those whose parentage is not known. Tu order readily to compare one 
district with another, I add for each distriot.a synopsis of the table showing 

the distribution of every 1,000 pupils among the different sohools. 

• • 

Synopsis ofdhe Social Position Tables. 


• 

• 

Number of 
schools. 
Govern¬ 
ment and 
aided. 

• 

• 

SOCIAL POSITION OF 

THE •UARDIANS OF 

PUPILS. 

% 

Avebaoj^ihtki- 
1 butiohjBf rvtsry 
| 1,001) PUPILS. 

Schools. 

Number of 
pupils. 

• 

Upper. 

Middle. * 

c * 
®. 

jL 

Unknown. 

& 

a 

£> 

6 

3 

•o 

i 

Lower. 

Unknown. 

1 

Higher . 

11 

1,121 

22 


• 

135 

B 

2 

106 

15 


123 

Middle English ... 

80 

1,535 

2ti 

1,130 

Sf8 

Mi 

3 

124 

4 2 


169 

Middle Vernacular 

27 

1.417 

5 

778 

632 

2 

1 

85 

69 


155 

Primary . 

172 

4,674 

5 

1,7^) 

245 

2,950 

0 

5. 

189 

323 

1 

513 

Girls' . 

11 

350 


10i» 

*5 


28 

10 

1 

39 

Normal . 

1 , 

13 


• 7 

a 

... 

... 

i 



1 


252 

g,uo 

53 

• 

4,829 


* 

22 

6 

_•_ 

533 

459 




The synopsis shows that in every 1 ,Q00 of the population at school 
there are for Nuddea six pupils fronuthe higher olasses of society, 533 
from the middle, 459 from the lower, and two of unknown parentage. 

The upper olasses are chiefly in higher and middle English sohools. 

The general avejage of social position among every 1,000 students, 
in the whole Central Division shows 192 pupils of the lower class 
studyiflg in the higher «and middle sohools, and. 209 in the primary 
schools. In Nuddea, however,, we find .126 in the higher and middle 
sohools, and 323 of the lower classes its the primary soh<w4S. This shows 
that education in Nuddea has Altered downward more than in other 
sillas. Ih. Hooghly, for example, in every 1,000 pupils only 111 boys 
of the lower olasses are in primary schools; this is accounted for. in some 
measure by the fact that Kishnaghqr for some years had a training 
sohool for village teachers, and the pathsala System’ was at work there 
while Hooghly had neither of these advantages. 
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Result \of Entrance Examination in the District of Nuddea. 



A 

NCMBKB OP PUPILS PASSED IB . 







Merit 

marks. 

c 

1st 

Division. 

2nd 

Division. 

3rd 

1 'ivision. 

Total 
number 
a passed. 

Kishnaghur Collegiate School .. 

3 

8 

n 

18 

33 

Kishnaghur Jhglo-Vernacular, Unaided 

• 

e 


e 

15 

Muragacha English Aided 


1 


1 

a 

Banaghat ditto .. 


l 


1 

3 

Santipur Unaided 


- 

3 

3 

8 

Meherpur Aided... 


i~ 


1 

8 

\ 




0 


0 

o 


h 

c 



Total of 6 schools 

3 

c 

17 

33 

66 


= --TV-- 


■ " -C - -- - 

Scholarships gained 


1st Grade. | 

2nd Grade. 

j 3rd Grade. 

Total. 

• * 

Kishnaghur Collegiate School 

1 

3 

3 

6 

Ditto Unaided .. 

. 


4 

4 

Banaghat Aided .* . 


. 

1 

1 

• T^tal 

• 1 

2 j 

—■_ 

8 

11 


In comparing ^Nuddea -^ith the 24-Pergunnahs as regards the 
Entrance Examination, we have these results :— 

In Nuddea, 6 schools sent up 33 successful candidates, who gained 
56 merit marks, or each school sent up on the average between 5 and 6 
successful candidates, who gained about 9 merit marks amongst them, 
each candidate making 1 ‘7 marks. * 

In the 24-Pergunnahs, 14 schools sent uj^54 successful candidates, 
who gained 99 merit marks % H§n«e each school sent up nearly four 
candidates, wlmgained 1 9 merit marks each. The averages ar& distur¬ 
bed by the fact that the Eishnaghur collegiate School and the 
London. Missionary Institution are decidedly superior to <the other 
schools in their respective zillas*. If .they are exoluded from the com¬ 
parison, the average proficiency of the successful candidates is much 
the same in the two districts; but the 24-Pergunnahs had one passed 
candidate for every 41,000 of the population, and the Nuddea one such 
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candidate for every 55,000. Hence English education, as tested by the 
University, has spread more near Calcutta than at a aistanoe of 100 
miles. t 

At the last Minor Scholarship Examination 77 candidates appeared 
from 19 schools in Nuddea, who are thus classed:— 


• 

• 

Minor Scholarship Examination. 

• 

y^idus. 

f 

• 

Mussulnuftis. 

Others. 

*' 

?ofttl. 

First Division. 

1 

5 • 



5 

Second „ . 

. 22 

... 


22 

Third .. 

• • 

27 

2 

• 

... 

29 

Total 

54 

2 


56 

Failed.. 




21 

• 





* Total 

• — 



/ 77 

_*_ 

• 

• 

i 



Of these the following received scholarships of Rs. 5 a month 
tenable for two years at a higher class school:—> ^ 

.V 


• 

*Nnme. 0 

School. 

Nrisingha Chandra Sarkar . 

Bh*ajanghat. 

Nil Chandra Hoy ... 

Ditto. 

Lalit Mohun Mukherji. 

Juniadaha. 

Bamesvar Datta ... . ».. 

Doultganj. • 

Hari Mohun Chakravarti . 

Sonadfnga. 

Puma Chmidra Bhattacharya. 

Sunderpur. 

Hari Nath Poddar ..., . 

Doultganj. 

Qopi Mohun Ray... . 

Juniadaha. 

Kasi Prosad Mukherji .• ... 

Haaadhafh. 

Rajendra Lai Chakravarti ... . ■ ... 

Jayrampur. 

Behari Lai Bhattacharya . . 

Sunderpur. • 


At the last Vernacular Scholarship Examination 76 candidates 
appeared from 19 schools in Nuddea, who are thus classed :— 


• 

Vernacular Scholarship Examination. 

• 

Hindus. 

Mussulmans. 

• 

Others. 

Total. 

0 

First Division... 


• 

’ 9 • 

1 


\ 

10 

Second „ ... . . 

.. ... ... 


... 

****... 

23 

Third . 

. 

31 . 

2 


33 

* 

Total 

63 • 

3 


66 

Failed 

. 

* ... 

... 

... 

10 

• 

Total 

*... J 

• ••• • 

... 

76 
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Of these Jthe following received scholarships of Bs. 4 a month 
tenable for 4 years and one year at a higher class school and normal 
sohool respectively. Of the scholars 18 were /Hindus and one a 
Mussulman. * 


-«- 

• 

Name. 

• 

. V 


• • 

« 

• 

* School. 

« 

Term of Scholar¬ 
ships. 

Hari Gopal Bb attach ary a 


• 

Subarnapur 

Four years. 

Kunja Bebari Nag ... 


• ,,, ,,. 

Haripur Model 

.. 


Janaki Nath Sinlia 



Faridpur 

One 

year. 

Sadar Uddin Sheik 4.. 



(lovindsarak 

Four yenra. 

Jagralra Nath Chatteiji 
HarTCharan Poddar ... 



Scntipur Kutipara 

St 




&ibnrnnpur 

Govindsarak 



Siva Kali Dus 





Sita Nath Datta ... ..» 



Belpukar Model 



Bidhu Bhfejan Paramanik 

Bidhu Bhu^p Bhattachdtya ... 



Santipur Kutipara 

»* 




Govindsaruk 



Saai Bhusan Chakrararti 



Carapoja Model 
Faridpur 



Hari Ballabh Oosvami... 


• 

One 

year. 

Kali Charan Chakravarti 


• 

Govindsarak 



Sarat Chandra Kay ...* 

Asutosh Mukheiji • ... 



Meherpur 





Oovftidsarak 



Hari Mohan Sarkar ... ... \ 


_ 

Banagliat f 



Jadu Nath Pal ... .. 



Meherpur , * 



Hari Prosad Chakruvarti ... , 



Meherpur 



Jagendra Nath Biswas... 

... 


Govindsarak 

ts 

>» 


Extract from, the Annual Report for 1871-72 of the Deputy Inspector of Schools 
• ■ ftp" Chuadanga. 

6. “ The year uncter review has not been favorable to education. The 
district was visited by an inundation such as has not been seen during the 
last 48 years. It vv^is caused by the overflowing of the river Pudma and 
its numerous branches a| about the middle of August last. The flood 
was of long duration, lasting for about a period of two months and a 
half. Most places in the cirele were submerged several feet deep, to the 
great inconvenience *and distress j>f the people at large. The water 
continued to rise steadily till the 31st August, when it began to subside, 
hut from the 21st September to the end of the month it again rose 
almost to its former level. The loss sustained by the people owing to the 
flood was immense and almost irreparable. Their hohses gave way; their 
paddy was destroyed; they and their cattle were^in many instances 
kept without proper food for several# days. After* the subsidence of 
the water t'owac^s the close October a plague broke (hit among 
the cattle and carried off thousands daily. Thus the Country which 
was once smiling with the green lustre of the growing paddy «nd full 
of hopes in August became a dreary^ waste in November. The floods 
lasting for a great length of time, the* winter crops too did not grow to 
the usual extent. The people* specially the laboring olasses, were thus 
reduoed to the most miserable condition. This state of things was 
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exceedingly detrimental to the cause of education. Jt is well nigh 
impossible that one will think of educating his children when pressed 
with wants on every .side. The attendance in our schools was greatly 
affected, and many of them were closed for the months of September 
and October on account of communications between places being com¬ 
pletely cut off. Four primary schools (pathlalas) had to be transferred, 
and one permanently closed. One thing, however, is worthy of parti¬ 
cular mention here. It * was feared that malaria would abundantly 
evolve from decomposing animal »nd vegetable matters after tBe sub¬ 
sidence of the water, vitiate the atmosphere, and give ris^to pesti¬ 
lential diseases. But happily the floods seem to have swept away the 
accumulated filth of years with which the climate was deteriorated, and 
rendered it far more healthy than before. Fever did not break out, and 
the consequence was that omr schools were not thinly attended on &eir 
re-opening after the Durgaguja vacation.” • m 

All the Deputy Inspectors speak of the dreadful destruction of 
cattle and property caused by the inundation, but one extract is Efficient. 


FRIENDS OF EDUCATION IN NUDDEA. 

• ^ • 

Ray Jadu Nath, Ray Bahadur, Kishuaghur. 

Babu Aujada Prasad Mukhopadhay,.Zemindar, Ula. 

„ Radhika Prasanna M ukhofladhay Consai, Durgapur. 

„ Prasanna Chandra Ray, m.a., n. l., Zemindar, Chandipur. 
W. Shirreff, Esq., Indigo Planter, Sidduri. 

Babu Rati Kanta Basu, Zemindar. Katdaha. 

„ Kedar Nath Mallik, Deputy Magistrate, Kushtia. 

The Church Missionary Society.* • 

Babu Surendra Nath Palohaudhury, Zemindar, Ranaghat-. 

„ Beni Madhab Basu, Chagda. 

„ Ram Sanker Sen, Deputy Magi^ratoj Ranaghat. 

Srimati SarnamalDasi, Haradham. * 

Maharani Samamai, E^isimbazar. 

Rani Sarat Sundari, Putia. , . 

Babu Siris Chandra Yidyaratna, Deputy Magistrate, Bongong. 
„ Bhishnu Chandra Datta, Inspecting Post Master, Nuddea. 
„ Srinath Ray Chaudhuri, Zemindar, Ichapur. 

„ Jaga^ Chandra Mukhopadhay, Muragacha. 

„ Surendra Nath Ray, Sanadanga. 

„ Ealidas JJanerji, 

„ Bamandas Mukhelji, > Devagram. 

„ Sivadas Banexji, 9 • 

„ *Ram Kamal Baneiji, Faridpur. 

„ Dina, Nath Mukheiji, Meherpur. 

C. C. Stevens, Esq, Officiating Magistrate and Collector. 
A. A Wace, Esq., Assistant Magistrate, Meherpur. 

\End of Mr. Woodrow’s report on Nuddea .] 
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From the report of Babu Bhudeb Mookerjee , Inspector of Schools in the 
North Central Circle. (Kutnarkhali Sub-division only). 
Kumarkhali was at one time a sub-division of the Pabna district. 
It has now ceased to be the head-quarters of a sub-division, and has 
become a thanna of the Nnddea district, which belongs to the Central 
Educational Division. The statistics of the different kinds of sohools 
within this thanna are giv&n in the following tabular statement:— 



Nature of Schools. 


Upper. 


Higher English 
Middle „ 

Middle Vernacular 

Primary 

Girls* 



*TotaI^ 


Caste and Creed of J,he Pupils. 


lower. 

Total. 

11 

72 

el 

135 

155 

311 

set 

335 

8 

28 

498 

871 
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From the report of Babu Bhudeb Mookerjee, Inspector of Schools, North 

Central Division. 

J essore. —Jessore is a rich district; it is rioh in schools. Not 
that the district has yet got its full oomplen^ent of sohools, and every 
peasant’s son and girl in it has been provided with means of instruction ; 
but we are far nearer that end in this district than in any other distriot 
of this division. The population of Jessore is estimated at 74^,lg8* 
souls. The number of schools in* the district is 406, and these are 
attended by 12,852 pupils. Talcing one-tenth of the population to 
represent children of a school-going agfb, we have therefore 17 "32 per 
cent, of the children of that age actually at school in Jessore. This 
is certainly far behind the mark, but it is the nearest that has been 
yet hit in this division. • • « 

Speaking generally of 4he Jessore sohools, I must Observe that 
although they are not all equally good nor equally well managed, and 
there are ntfany and some serious dyfects in many of them, yet^Miere is 
nothing to warrant such sweepingly‘condemnatory* remarks as l ve 
been sometimes hazarded about these schools. 

Jessore has a large number of schools of every class. The statistics 
of Jhe higher class schools ^tru given below:— 0 . 

• (1) Higher English Schools. 



Number oir tub 
ROLLS AT THE EK'D OF 
THE TEAR. 


Aided ... 


Unaided 


ot Govern- Subsorip. 
realized ment grant. tion, Ac. 


Be. A. P. Be. A. P. Be. A. P. 
2.179 10 0 8,595 SO 100 0 O 


8 2.017 1 3 1,987 4 8 2,924 1 9 




5,582 7 8 3,024 1 9 113,299 10 8 


On the Government higher class esyhool at the suddar station, the 
Secretary to the Local Committee of. Publio Instruction reports as 
follows:—* 

“ The numerical strength of thp sohool at the end of the session was 
161 boys, against 167 borne in the rolls at the dose of the preceding 


* By the oetiaua of 1872 the population ii 2,076,197. 
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session. Since the re-opening of the school after the last summer vaca¬ 
tion in June last, the attendance fell off very considerably in consequence 
of the great prevalence of sickness in the station, and continued to do 
so until the conclusion of the annual examinations in December. The 
decrease of numbers in the lower classes, from the 5th downwards, was 
to some extent also attributable to another cause besides sickness. On 
joining the sohool the present head-master observed a. great laxity of 
discipline, especially c in regard to the attendance of the boys, the greater 
part of whom habitually came to the •school sometimes after the bell had 
rung. The present head-master, however, made punishable with the 
sanction of the local committee lute attendance on the part of the pupils 
with a fine of one anna per diem. This provision proved a source of 
dissatisfaction to a section of the guardians of the boys, who have estab¬ 
lished a middle class school at Jessore, whioh has proved attractive by 
its small fee rates. The application for admission into the lower classes 
of the zilla school are not at present so numerous as they used to be 

formerly. „ 

< v 

“ The library has been greatly enriched by the addition to it of a 
complete set of the ‘ Encyclopaedia Britanica’ * during the year under 
report. 

“ The school-house has lately undergone the annual repairs for 
1871-72. 

“These repairs consisted simply of whitewashing the inner sides of 
the walls and the cornice, and painting the Venetian doors, a few of 
which were also patched up instead of being replaced by new ones, as 
they ought to have been. But the repairs most urgently required, and 
the necessity f<Jr which was brought to the divisional executive engineer’s 
notice in September‘last, viz. repairs to the roofs of several of the rooms, 
which are very leaky, have not been attended to. The wood-work of 
some of these roofs is very old, and worn out or eaten up by white-ants, 
so much so that if is feared soxhe of the burgas may come down, as one 
of them did cqme down a few weeks ago. * The out-offices attached to 
the school-house are so much out of repair, as to be in danger of being 
blown down. These also havemot been attended to by the Public Works 
Department, though a communication was made to them on the subject.” 
I saw the sohool in Maroh last. 

The two aided higher olass schools are almost as good in points of 
attendance and progress though not in discipline as the Government 
school under the local committee at the sudd^ station. The Noral and 
Sridharpur zemindars, who quppori these schools at their own seats, 
deserve every credit for their liberality and excellent management. I 
am aware that an emeute by. some of the Noral botys against their 
' officiating head-master came to the notice of the district authorities, 
but the managers had already ta£en steps not only to punish the 
ringleaders, but likewise to remove the grievance which nad caused 
the emeute. Management ih such a spirit seems to me to be eminently 
praiseworthy. 
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The statistics of the middle class English schools ar^ given below. 


(2) Middle English Schools. 



Number of schools. | 

Ai%ount of 
fees 

realized. 

) 

Govern¬ 
ment? grant. 

a 

• | 

Subscrip¬ 
tion, Ac. 

• • 

• 

i 

• 

Total # 
outlay. 

i 

Numbbb on thb 

ROLLS AT THB END OF 
THB TSAR. 


Humber psssed at the last 
examination. 

• 

1 

1 

a 

a 

! 

1 

Others. 

4 

H 



Bs. A. P. 

Be. A. P. 

Be. A. P. 

■ 

Bs. A. P. 


• 



■ 

■ 

Government 

... 


• • 



• as 

.. 


... 


■ 

■ 




• 



1 



• 


■ 


Aided 

41 

8,080 14 6 

12JJ17 3 1 

14,862 13 6 

35,953 11 9 

A 

E3 

138 

16 



94 

Unaided ... 

• 

4 

483 15 0 ( 


78<? 8 ft 

1i 9 

... 

• .. 

! 

. | 



1 

... 

Total ... 

48 

8,564 13 6 

l£oi7 3 1 

.15,629 3 

37,200 13 6 

• 

2,039 

■— T* - 

138 

16 

2,352 

1,478 

94 


These schools are gffing on fairly. "With respect *to one of these 
schools a case occurred in which the head-master and some of the 


pupils were found guilty of committing assault. The case was tried 
by the sub-divisional officer, who was likewise the Secretary of the 
school. I mention these circumstances in connection with the Jessore 
schools as mere exceptions to the general rule of good management. 
The teaohers and students are on the whole well behaved and mannerly, 
although I must confess that some of our ay oung teaohefs of English in 
the aided schools might be more thoughtful and modest than they are. 

The statistics of the middle vernacular schools are given below:— 


(3) Middle Vernacular Schools. • 


• 

i 

i 

■3 

! 

Amount of 
fees 

realized. 

a 

V 

Govern¬ 
ment grant. 

• 

• 

Subscrip¬ 
tion, Ac. 

> 

Total 

outlay. 

Number on thb 

BOLLS AT THB END OF 
• THB YBAR. 

Average daily attendance. 

1 

J 

IS 

li 

ri 

1 

] 

5 


| 

O 

i 





• 











Bs. A. P. 

Bs. A. P. 

He. A,P. 

Bs. A. P. 



• 





Government... 

3 

* 114 10 6 

070 0 0 


784 10 0 

87 


... 

107 

71 

1 

Aided ... *.. 

19 

1,201 8 0 

2,877 11 6 

□ 

5,883 0 9 

950 

60 


1,016 

881 

68 

Unaided 

m 








... 



... 
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Reporta of Inspectors of Schoohi 

Jessoreis ^comparatively weak in its middle class vemaonlar schools. 
This distnot is inhabited largely by the service seeking oastes,—Bramins, 
Jioidyas, and Kyasths, and these are more anxious- for English than 
a? 6 £ or a g T * ou ltural classes." If people combine here for a school, 

th0 y. “k® to see English taught in it. If they cannot make up the 
required amount of contribution for an English school and must remain 
satisfied with a pathsala, they do not yet quite neglect the pathsala, but 
provide it with house accommodation, pay respeotable fees to the teacher, 
ana tfy to push up the pathsala to the status of a middle class vernaou- 
lar school. It is thus that many pathsalas in the distriot oooupy the 
position of middle vernacular schools. 

The statistics of the primary or lower olass sohools of Jessore are 
given below:— t 

(4) Primary Schools. " 


1 

aS 

o 

j2 

1 

<4 

Govern¬ 
ment grant! 

• 

Subscrip¬ 
tion, &c. 

i 

i 

• 

Number on tiie rolls 

AT THB END OF THE 
TEAR. 

* 

• 

| 

. 

3 

o 

! 

fees 

realized. 

t 

Total 

outlay. 

s 

a 

oa 

1 

a 

» 

Others. 

i 

"« 

1 

l 

« 

1 

9 

f 

% 

i 



Ea. A. P. 

I • ~ 

Ra. A. P. 

Ea. A. P. 

Ea. A. P. 







Government ... 

i 

91 7 8 

120 0 O 


211 7 8 

51 

25 


76 


84 

Aided . 

321 

^,460 8 6 

14,841 9 0 

• 

3,003 0 9 

23,427 1 9 

6.022 

2.174 

102 

8,298 

5,947 

Unaided 

182 

6,925 0 0 



5,925 0 0 


... 

... 

3,344 



Total ... 

504 

14,476 9 9 

* i 

14,961 9 0 

3,003 0 9 

29,563 9 0 

---- 


... 

... 

11,718 

5,981 


. The lower class schools in this district, to be really suoh, must be 
increased very largely in number.^ They must be pushed into villages 
which are still more purely agricultural than those in which as yet 
pathsalas have entered. The difficulty in the case of such schools will 
be that their, gurus must be content with smaller remuneration than 
what our. certificated men are now working for. The lower class schools 
under missionary nianagement, wherein the pupils are not required to 
pay fees at least as largely as in tfce other vmpfoved pathsalas, are 
attended by aJarger percentage o£ the lower class children. Should the 
zemindars and planters of this district begin to do as much by their 
money contributions for the pathsalas as the missionary gentlemen are 
domg for the few schools of this class yet set up by them, a large 
nU ?*i? r c * ass ^kools may be pushed into the district at onoe, 

and the difficulty nqted above witlf respeot to these sohools will be in a 
great measure obviated. 
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Presidency Division.—Jeasore District. 


The statistics of the girls’ schools in Jessore, inclusive of the girls’ 
classes in Jessore pathsalas, are given below 

(6) Girls’, Schools. 




• 

• 


• 

• 

NUMBER Oir THB BOLLS 
AT THB BND OB THB 
. YBAR, 

! 

s i 

J 

1 


* 

U 

1 

Auiuuul uf 
fees 

realised. 

Govern¬ 
ment grant. 

Sulycrip- 
tlon, Ac. 

• 

• 

• 

Total 

outlay. 

I 

.l 


' 0 

i 

EJ 


I 


• • 

Rs. A. P. 

• 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 




• 



Government ... 

B 


• 


0 

... 



... 

... 

... 

Aided.* 

•is 

419 8 0 

1,586 8 0 

1,416 4 0- 

* 

«S$44 6 0 

62% 

12 

18 

*656 

461 

Unaided 

2 


• 

...... 


... 

# ** 


... 1 

85 

... 

Total ... 

15 

410 8 0 

1,680 8 0 

• 

1,686 4 0 

3,044 0 0 

P ... 


... 

681 

451 


* * Inclusive of 51 girls’ classes attached to (athsalas. 

There is little to say about these sohools excepting that they are 
but keeping on, and that in my humble opinion even that is not without 
its value and significance. 

There is one normal school (of the lower class) in the district, the 
training school for gurus. The statistics gf this sohool are shown in the 
next table:— • 

(7) Normal Schools. 
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"3 

1 

^5 

1 

Amount of 
fees 

realised. 

a 

Govern¬ 
ment grant. 

. 

• 

Subscrip¬ 
tion, %o. 

• 1 

• Total 
outlay. 

NUMBBR OB THB 
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THE* YBAR. 

Average daily attendance. 

i 

i 

h 

s| 

if 

S3 

IB* 

Hindus. m 

a 

t 

1 

s= 


| 

| 

• 


Rs. A. j*. 

to- A. P. 


Rs. A. P. 

• 







Government ... 

i 

838 0 6 

5,694 15 6 

• 

•6,428 0 0 

75 


4 

... 

78 


so 





• « 





► 




Aided. 

... 




1 . 

Si 

■ 

• 

... 

... 

... 


Unaided 

... 

| 


• 


B 

1 


... 

... 

... 

... 

Total ... 

i 

888 0 6 

5,584 15. 6 

• 

6428 0 0 

». 


4 

... 

78 

41 

80 
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This sohool ms opened in 1863, and has np to the present year 
sent oat 348 men with certificates of employment as village teachers. 
Of these 312 are still in service. 

The social position, oaste, and creed of the pupils in the different 
regularly inspected sohools of the Jessore distriot, are given in the two 
following tables u 


(8) Social Position.' 
0 


Natusb o> Schools. 

>• 


Middle. 

Lower. 

Total. 

Higher English ,, 

« set its tt» 

mm 

411 

7 

427 

Middle . 

ttt see ess stt 


1,636 

663 

2,193 

Middle vert.iculsr 

j-.t see esir 

mm 

614 

609 ' 

1,123 

Primary 

ess tit eM tit 


2,480 

6,913 

8,374 

Girls' Schools 

it tee tie set 


421 

236 

666 

Normal „ 

*... . 


63 

16 

79 


Total 

e 

f 

16 

6,604 

7,333 

12,862 
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C 

The caste and qualifications of the teachers of these schools will 
appear from the next two tables- 

m Caste and Creed. 


XuitBBE op Teachers. 
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The friends of education in the Jessore district are named below :— 

1. Babu Chandra Kumar ltoy of Noral. 

2. J. Monro, Esq., Magistrate and Collector of Jessore. 

3. Ananga Moliln Dev ltoy of Chandra. 

4. J. Kqlleher, Esq., Assistant Magistrate, Magura. 

5. K. M. Waller, Esq., Assistant Magistrate, Jhenida. 

(j. W. Sherilff Esq., Indigo planter. 

7. J. F. Bradbury, Esq., Assistant Magistrate, Khulna. 

8. A. N. Smith, Esq., Indigo planter. 

9. Babu Kali Prosanna Sirkar, Deputy Magistrate, Bagirhat. 

10. „ Isvar Chandra Basu, Sridharpur. • 

11. „ Grish Chandra Choudhuri, Munsif, Magura. „ 
There are seveh Deputy Inspectors emplbyed in Jessore wholly 

and partly. 
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EAJSHAHI DIVISION. 


* 

From the Report of Bhboo Bhu<leb Mookerjee, Inspector of Schools, 
North Centra? Division. 

Although the limits of the North'Central Division have remained 
unchanged during the year, it is yet necessary, in .order to meet the 
requirements under which Chis report is written, to show more minutely , 
than was heretofore required the correspondence or otherwise of its 
several parts with the ordinary revenue jurisdiction of the districts of 
which miS division is constituted* BrofldlyTme division is craposed 
of the entire revenue districts of (1)"Saida, (2) RHjshahi, (3) Jessore, 
(4) Mursidabad, (5) Bifbhum; ancUof the revenue district of (6) Pubna 
it holds the whole with the exception of the sub-division of Serajganj. 
But besides these six largp blocks, the division dbntains a few small 
slips of other revenue districts. A slice of the Burdwan revenue 
district lying ndl-tfy of the Ajaya river belongs to this educational 
division. The two thanas once of the Pubna distriot, and which were 
about a year ago transferred to the Nadia and Faridpur districts, are 
also still forming a part of the educational 'district of Pubna* In 
arranging, as now required, the statistics of sohools under the different 
revenue divisions, I must therefore place them unde^ the following 
nine different heads* • 


1. Malda 

2. Rajshahi 

3. Pubna 

4. Faridpur 

5. Nadia 

6. Jessore 

7. Mursidabad 

8. Burdwan 

9. Birbhum 


.. Entire.. 

.. Entire. 

’ .. • Minds Serajganj. 

.. Pangsa # Thana. 

.. Kumarkhali Thana. 
• .. Entire. 

.. Entire. 

.. North of the Ajaya. 
.. Entire. 


• General Remarks. 

• • • 

Before I proceed to show the statistics of the different grades of 
schools under tjjie above heads, I shall quake a few general remarks. 
I shall say, first, how the year under.review has affected the growth 
and progress of our sohools. Under this head I shall take note as 


* In June Inst the 
civil districts. 


educational districts were,adjusted and made to conform strictly to tho 

• • 
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well of those natural causes which have told direotly and indirectly on 
our schools, as of those departmental measures and movements which 
have more immediately influenced them. In the second place I shall 
say a few words on the actual progress in studies made in our schools, 
as tested by the general examinations and the inspections of myself 
and assistants. 

The whole of this division, with the exception of" Birbhum only, 
was visited this year by two severe inundations of the Ganges. The 
first occurred in July, and the sec6nd in September. The second was 
much severer than the first, and the' waters rose during its continuance 
to a height unprecedented for inany years past. The destruction of 
property, more especially of house property, duirng the floods, and of 
cattle at the time and subsequently from want of fodder, was immense. 
Intelligent Native and European gentlemen of the districts estimated 
the loss at the time at not much less than o a e-fourth the entire property 
of the people. My own impression is that although the districts have 
generally recovered with VvoH^erful elasticity, yet they still bear about 
them some marks’ of the injuries they sustained. The inundations, as 
reported at the time, * affected outt schools directly by destroying the 
school-houses, by ' interfering with the attendance of children, and by 
preventing the realisation of the ordinary amount of fees. They 
affected the schools indirectly by impoverishing the people and render¬ 
ing them less capable aiyl less willing to send their children to school. 
The number of school-houses destroyed by the floods was 211 j the. 
average daily attendance of pupils during the floods was less 70 per 
cent, than the daily average attendance during other parts of the year. 
The schooling fees, though they fell off at the time, were for the most 
part subsequently realised. In the wake of the inundations came 
another calamity,—the outbreak of disease. This visitation was general 
throughout the division—Birbhum, which had escaped the inundations, 
not being free from it. Cholera and fever of a more or less virulent 
character broke ou£ in ^Efferent parts of every district. I had to sanction 
the temporary closure on account of the epidemic of 54 schools in the 
different districts. One of these in Birbhum, and another in Malda, did 
not re-open. I must note here that the epidemio fever of Birbhum is 
diff erent from that fugitive ague which visited the other districts after 
the inundations. It is the same malarious fever that has been 
ravaging the fairest districts of Bengal for so many years. The Are 
which has been even now consuming Burdwan, has but extended its 
skirts across the Ajaya. 

While the schools of this division suffered ^Luring the year from 
such visitations, the departmental measures affecting them could not, 
however, be in the least relaxed in their favor. N o special grants 
were given either to help the people in re-erecting their school-houses 
or in supplying the apparatus and furniture destroyed ; on the 
contrary, an exceptionally hafcd injunction was laid on them in an 
urgent requisition for supplying the .schools with maps. Applications 

--- • -*-f_ - - ... --- 


» My letter No. 1762, dated 14th October 1871. 
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for revisions of grants were also urgently called for; and at every 
revision not only was the local income rated higher than before, but 
the Government grant was cut down below, what it had previously 
been. There were in all 69 revisions of old grants. On these revi¬ 
sions the local income, which was guaranteed .at Rs. 2,470-3 per annum, 
was raised to Rs. 2,649-2, while the Government grant, which previously 
stood at Rs. 1,037 per annum, was reduced to'Hs. 1,348-8 Out of the 
saving of Rs. 288-8 thus ’ effected, Rs. 127 have been given for 8 p ew 
grants, and before I could apply foi* even those few grants whion the 
savings would have covered, the issue of such grants was put a stop 
to. I hope I may be permitted to remark in this place that far more 
evil is to be apprehended from the suddenness of financial restrictions 
than from any steady pressure that may be applied slowly and 
deliberately on the schools. • It has, however, unfortunately so happened 
that from the year 1870 financial restrictions have been Imposed and 
taken away quite suddenly for several times. I know not how people 
of a very energetic and self-reliant frame, of # mind might act *>r feel 
under such circumstances, but among *?hy own countrymen the feeling 
produced is one of painful alarm #and uncertainty at first, gradually 
subsiding into indifference. Make your measures''stringent if you 
will, let financial restrictiqps be even severely economical if necessary, 
only let them be certain and steady, and it will be possible to secure 
the confidence ofothe people and to induce them to move on smoothly 
and equably. But if in the course of one year, or of two, applications 
for aid are ordered to be sent in, again stopped, then again ordered 
and stopped once more, it is really difficult under such circumstances 
to retain either the confidence or the respect of the people such as they 
are. The effect of your order dated 20th February ,1872, stopping 
applications for new grants, though cut‘out of the cuttings of old, 
has been very disappointing. I had 15 applications in my office on 
the date your order reached me. 

Affected as the division has been bj*so man;* adverse circumstances, 
a comparison of the statistics for the past year with those of the 
year preceding it, yields som% grounds for hopefulness. It shows 
that our schools are not exactly such wpak and ephemeral institutions 
as some are incli n ed to esteem them. • It shows that they have secured 
for themselves some place in the people’s interest and affections, and 
do not depend quite so entirely on more extraneous support. The 
number of sohools. iq 1870-71 under regular inspection was 819, the 
number of schools in 1871-72 under regular inspection was 896 ;* the 
numbdt of pupils in. 18X0-71 in these schools was 28,349, and the 
number of pupils in 1871-72 in these schools 29,006,—that is, there 
has been an increase of 77 schools ahek of 657 scholars Under regular 
inspection during the year, disastrous as the year has been. It 
means th&t 195 school-houses destroyed have been rebuilt, the furni¬ 
ture and apparatus destroyed or ingured’have been replaced or repaired, 


* Exclusive of the Hexham pore Collegiate School, whioh* did not enter the statistics of the 
preceding year.. 
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and the pressure brought to bear upon the people by the department 
itself has been borne. I wish I could add that the pressure has been 
borne cheerfully; but such is not i^ie case. Most of the school managers 
put to these straits were driven to apply for assistance to the few 
wealthy individuals of the, country, who give heed to such applications. 
They were— 

(1) Maharani Sarnamayi of Kasimbozar.. 

' (2) Rani Sarat Sundari of Putia. 

(3) Raja Pramath Nath Roy of Dighapotia. 

I fancy that but for what they did directly, and the influence of 
their example on the managers themselves, the marks of the disastrous 
year would have •remained far more glaring than they now are. As it 
is, one must examine the statistics of the schools closely in order to see 
those marks." The strength of the 77 new schools of the year is 2,728. 
Subtracting this number from the total attendance, 29,006, we have 
26,278 4or the number atuunding th« old 819 schools of 1870-71,—or 
2,071 pupils less than the number at school in, the year preceding. 
This is one mark of the bad year. .There is another mark lying still 
deeper. The tab'll , of social position of the pupils of 1870-71 showed 
61 in the upper, 12,381 in the middle, and 15,957 in the lower classes of 
society. The social position of pupils for 1871-72 shows 56 in the 
upper, 12,387 in the middle, and 16,563 in the lowes. classes: that is 
in 1870-71 the percentage .of the upper classes was •22, of the middle 
classes 43*5, and of the lower classes 56 - 28, while in 1871-72* the 
percentages stand as *19 for the upper, 42*7 for the middle, and 57*11 
for the lower classes. 

This showS an increase is the percentage of the lower classes in 
spite of the many causes operating against such increase adverted to in 
my last year’s report. As nothing happened during the year, nor was 
anything done in its course which could induce a larger number of the 
lower class children to come to sohool, and as, moreover, the percentage 
of the middle alasses has slightly diminished, there seems to me to be 
no way to account for the mcreased percentage of the lower olasses, 
notwithstanding the drawbacks, ^except by admitting that many of 
those who were among the middle classes the year before, have actually 
sunk under the misfortunes of the year to the lower status. 

The above supposition is yet more strengthened by a comparison 
of the local expenditure for the two years. In 1870-71 the ft entire 
current local expenditure on sot ools was Rs. 1 £36,721. In 1871-72 the 
current local expenditure inoreasedf to Rs. 1,37,427-8-1,—that is, by 
Rs. 706-8-1 above that of the* preceding year, besides extraordinary 
expenditure from private sources, which may be roughly estimated at 
Rs. 5,000. Increase of local .expendititure, current or extraordinary, 


* Exclusive of the Befhampur Collegiate School, which did not enter the statistic* of the 
preceding year. 
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is met at least partly by the levy of contributions from the pupils of 
schools, and suoh levies are always prohibitory of sohool attendance 
on the port of lower class children. The results of the year, as affecting 
schools under regular inspection, majr be summed up as follows:— 

(1.) The number of aided schools has increased by 8, and of 
pathsalas by 6% • 

(2.) The number of pupils has on the whole increased bv 657. 
although there has been a decrease*of 2,071 pupils in the schools or the 
year before. • « 

(3.) The local current expenditure on the schools has increased 
by Es. 706-8-1 above that of the preceding year. 

(4.) The Government expenditure has been reduced by • 
Rs. 7,425-6-2. • 

(5.) -The children* of the middle class?* 1 attending the schools have * 
become less by -8 pey cent. -■**" • 

(6.) The children of the low* classes attending the schools have 
increased by '83 per cent. * / 

(7.) The last two results to be attributed more to*the impoverish¬ 
ment of the districts owing to natural visitations than to the exten¬ 
sion of education frfrther downwards than. in.tHe year preceding. 

I shall now invite your attention to a few general remarks on the 
progress of studies in the schools of this division, and in the first plaoe 
remark on the results of the three great examinations to which the 
sohools of different grades were subjectecUduring tjie yd&r. 

(I.)—The results of the University Entrance Examination, to 
which out of 14 higher class schools 10 sent candidates, are given 
below for the two consecutive years 1870-71 qn£ 1871-72:— 


Ybab. 

- ■ 

Number of 
schools that 
sent candi¬ 
dates. 

1 

• 

Number of 
candidate% 
Bent. 

• Number 
passed. 

• 

Remakes. 

1870- U. 

1871- 72 . 

• 

• 

• 

13 

■ • 

10 

• 

81 • 

H 

■ 

This does not include 17 
4 >upils who passed from 
the unaided schools and 
Hcrhampore Collegiate 
School ill this division. 


I shall observe in explanation of the above table that the Vioe- 
Chanoellor of the University, in his address $t the last convocation of 
the Senate for the Conferment of Degrees, said that the failures in 
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1870-71 werec43, and in 1871-72 60 per cent, in the examinations for 
entrance. He said also that these failures were attributable, not to a 
falling off in the character of teaching, but to a greater striotness in 
awarding marks. Suoh being the'case, the results of the two years 
cannot be fairly compared together; the pass standards of the two years 
not having been the same.'' Nevertheless, I am inolined to believe that 
this year of disaster did in some measure affect the teaching of my 
schools, though eertaiply not to the extent that the figures oompared 
together might indicate. * 

(II).- r The results of the minor,examinations, to which 64 out of 
107 middle class English sohoolb sent candidates, are compared in the 
next table. 


Ybab. 

•o 

< 

Number of schools 
that sent candi¬ 
dates. 

1 

>' . 

Nlimber of candi¬ 
dates sent. 

Number passed. 

1870-71 .... ... X - 

if 

* 48 

•# 

181 

1 

156 

1871-72 . 

64 

223 , 

161 


• 1 




With respect to the* above table, I have to remark that the inorease 
in the number of candidates is not so large above that of the preceding 
year as could have been reasonably expected if the year had been less 
disastrous than it waS. 

(III).—The results of the vernacular examinations, to whioh 89 
out of 143 middip class vernacular schools sent candidates, are given 
below for the last two years■ ' 


• 

Ykab. 


Number of candi¬ 
dates sent. 

Number passed. 

1870-71 ••• ••• I* 

78 

U 

*295 • 

204* 

• 

1 



. % 

« * 



1871*72 f se ••• at* 

89 

320 | 

254 


• 


r 


The above tablq shoves a, respectable inorease in the number of 
pupils passed at the vemaoular examinations. I attribute this to the 
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exceptional circumstance of the very high value which *is being now 
set on the vernaoular certificates as a passport to the Junior Fleadership 
examinations. , 

The above three tables show roughly the state of progress to which 
the higher and middle (English and Vernacular) sohools have attained 
in their highest? classes. * 

The highest classes, however, do not oontaitf the great majority 
of our students. The > total number of candidates at the three 
examinations was not more than 650? or 2-23 per cent, of' the total 
number of our pupils who attended our regularly inspected schools. 

The progress in studies of the great majority of bur students oan 
therefore be only inferetttially understood from the examination results • 
given above. I have therefore endeavoured to introduce during the 
year unde^ review a regular classification of all .our students. 

My classification is this— 

(1.) Students going though the books and suljjGots specified below 
or similar books and subjects belong to the 1st class of my 
English schools. 

The University “ Entrance Course.” # 

There are in all 176 boys in this, ohiss! 

(2.) The books and subjeots of the second class are the following:— 

“ Entrance Course for the year following.” 

Grammar—Hiley’s. • , * 

History of India—Marshman’s. 

Geography(Stewart’s) and map-drawing. 

Translation firom English into Bengali and Bengali into 
English. • ^ ' 

Geometry 

Algebra 

Arithmetic 

TTpakramanika, Jtijupat, Part II, Bengali composition. 

There are in all 187 boys in this class. 

(3.) The books* and subjeots of the 3rd olass are the following:— 

“ Min or Soholafship Coujpe.” 

Peter Parley’s “ Universal IJistory.” 

Theref are in all 705 boys in tnis class. 

t 

(4.) The books and subjeots of the 4th class are the following 

Moral Class Book. 

Poetical Header, No. I. 


| Mat 


Mathematics. 
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Grammar—Nilambar’s English and Bengali. 

Translation from English into Bengali and Bengali into 
English. 

Dictation—English and Bengali. 

History—Chant^stak. 

Geography—Primary and map-drawing. 

Arithmetic—vulgar and decimal fractions, ratidand proportion. 
Geometry—rBook I. 

Bengali—Aitihasik Upanyas, Padyapath, Part III, Upakra- 
manika. Handwriting—English." 

There are in all 715 bpys in this class. 

(5.) The bpoks and subjects of the 5th class are the following:— 

Foprth Book of Beading. 0 ■ 

Grammar—Beginner’s in Bengali°(inoluding parsing). 
Translation of rosy sentences from Bengali into English and 
English into Bengali. r 
Dictation and handwriting. 

History of Bengal, Part II. 

Geography—teaching*from maps, and map-drawing. 
Arithmetio-^-vulgar fractions, mental arithmetic. 

Bengali—Charupat, Part I, Byakaran (Loharam’s). 

There are in all 659 boys in this class. t ‘ 

. 

(6.) The books and sabjects of the 6th class are the following:— 

Rudiments of Knowledge. 

Beginner’s Grammar, including parsing. 

Translation from English into Bengali and Bengali into 
English. 

Dictation and handwriting. 

Geography fifcm mapscand map-drawing. 

Arithmetic simple and oompound rjiles, and reduction, either in 
Bengali or English, including mental arithmetic. 

Bengali.—Sarirpalan, Kabita Kusumanjali, and Sisubodh 
Byakaran. . c . 

There are in all 889 boys in this class. 

(7.) The books and subjects of the 7th olass are the following 

. Reader No. I. 

Grammar—orally. • . 0 

Translation—from English into Bengali and Bengali into 
Ehglish. o • 

Dictation in English and Bengali. 

Handwriting. 

Arithmetic in Bengali—simple division and mental arithmetic. 
Bengali—Bodhodoya, Byakaran—orally. 

There are In all*99F boys in this class. 
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(8.) The books and subjeots of the 8th oloss are the following:— 
First Book of Beading 
Writing—Bengali from dictation. 

Arithtaetio—notation, addition, and multiplication. 
Prothampat, Ditiapat (Satkari Data's). 

Sisusikhya, Part III. 

There* are in all 1,869 boys in this class. 

(1.) Students goin^ through* the books and subjects specified 
below or similar books and subjeetg belong to the first glass of my 
vernaoular schools. 

Vernacular scholarship course.’ 

There are in all 768 boys in the 1st olass. • 

. • 

(2.) The books and subjects of the 2nd class arc tho*following • 

Qharupat, Part JI. 

Padyapat, Part III. 

Byakaran, Lojiaram’s. 

Geography and map-drawing . m 
History of England. 

Arithmetic. • 

Geomqfcry up to 32nd proposition of the First Book. 

Dictation end Essay. • 

Natural Philosophy—AkhoyakumaFs. 

There are in all 763 boys in this class. 

(3.) The books and subjects of the 3rd olass are the following 

Akhyan Manjari, Part II. 1 
Padyapat, Part II. 

Byakaran, Loharam's. 

Geography and map-drawings 
Geography of In^ia. 

Pram Brityanta. 

Arithmetic. 

Geometry. • 

Dictation. 

There are in all 1,145 boys in this class. 

(4.) The books and subjeots of the 4th olass are the following 

Charupat, Porn. 

Padyapat, Part I. 

- Sisubedh Byakaran. 

(Dictation and handwriting. 

Geography aud map-drawing.. 

History of Bengal, Part'll. 

Arithmetio—orally. • 

Treasons on Things. 

There are in all 1,651 boys in this olass. 
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(5.) The books and subjects of the 5th class are the following :— 

Sarirpalan. 

Padyapat, Part I. 

Byakaran. 

Dictation and handwriting. 

Geography. « 

Arithmetic, Suvankari. 

There are in all 2,086 boy? in this class. 

r 

(6.) {The books and subjects of the 6th olass are following:— 

Sisupat Ramgoti’s. 

Dictation ana handwriting. 

Geography—orally. 

Arithmetic—orally. <• 

There are in all 3,407. boys in this clqps. 



Saralpat, Gopal Gusto’s. c 
Handwriting and dictation. 

Arithmetic, Suvankari. <• 

There are in all 3,552 boys in this clast. 

(8.) The books and subjects of the 8th class are the following :— 

Prothampat and Ditiopat. 

Handwriting. 

Arithmetic—namta. 

Therefore jp all 9,110 boys in this class:— 


The above classification is summarised in the fallowing table:— 



. » 








__ _ 

-- a 

t 


* 




i 

1 


• 

First 

Class. 

Second 

Class. 

Third 

Class. 

Fourth 

C^ass. 

fifth 

Class. 

Sixth ^ 
Class. 

Seventh Eighth 
| Class. Class. 

Total. 


1 • 


. 




• 






• 







English . 

178 

187 

706 

716 

050 

889 

001 

1,860 

8,101 

Vernacular. 

- m - 

7G8 

• 

768 

1.146 

T*- 

1,051 

• 

2,086 

• 

3,407 

• 

3,1)62 

0,110 

22,482 


The above table includes all-of the regularly inspected schools* in this 
division, excepting the normal schools, which have a different oourse of 
study, and which are . attended by 333 pupils. In remarking on the 
above table, I need only say this, much, that 81*3. per cent, of our 
students are above the 5th ofass in English and vernacular schools, the 


•^J^gplusivc of the collagiate school at Ucxhaupore. 
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qualifications of which are a fair acquaintance with the Bengali language 
and with the elements of general Knowledge, as represented by our 
school hooks of geography, history^ mathematics, &o. 1 shall also add 
that the accuracy of the above classification was tested by me by 308 
visits to sohools of different classes iq different districts, during 
which I examined in all 10,780 students. Speaking of my own visits, 

I may as well* say, as now required to do, that in examining schools 
I keep in view two objects mainly. One object is. to show to the Jlaputy 
Inspector who accompanies me how he should examine in order to form 
a correot idea of the progress made by each boy in every subject of his 
studies ; another object is to show to the teacher of the olass I examine 
how he should teach it. Forming a general opinion of the state of each 
school or olass by questioning a few boys in their lessons cannot prove 
of much consequence; iancf the rating of each boy according to a fixed* 
standard, however necessary under a system of payment for results, can 
be most directly useful.under our grant-in-aid system for the purpose s, 
of such a classification only as I have made above. The followiflg^Sffile 
shows the number of visits paid aricl miles travelled by myself and 
assistants:— * • 

• / 


No. 


. “ w — 



• 

No. of miles travelled. 

No. Of 


to 

• 



^tal._ ' 

Bail. 

D&k. 

visits. 

1 

Inspector of Schools, North Central Division 


3,802 

1,023 

2,779 

308 

2 

Deputy Inspector, West Birbhoom 

... 

... 

3,0991 

1,336 

1,7631 

275 

3 

Ditto 

East Birbhoom... 

... 

... 

a 2,360 

398 ' 

1,862 

243 

4 

Ditto 

Mursidabad 



2,709 

534 

2,173 

165 

e 

Ditto 

South Mursidabad 

... 


1,767 

159 

1,608 

194 

6 

Ditto 

Berhampur 


... 

. 2,794 

1 4° 

2,344 

204 ■ 

7 

Ditto 

Jaugipur... *... 

... 

... 

2,101 

112 

1,939 

202 

8 

Ditto 

Malda . 

ft. 


2,364 

358 

* 2,206 

no 

0 

Ditto 

Rsjshahl 



• 2,535 

• 180 

2,355 

249 

10 

Ditto 

Boalia . 



2,6541 

4891 

2,165 

143 

11 

Ditto 

Nator . 

... 


2,312 

225 

2,087 

202 

12 

Ditto 

Chatmorr 



2,774 

180 

2,694 

228 

13 

Ditto 

Fabna . 

... 


2,4131 

313 

2,0971 

233 

14 

* Ditto 

Kuiparkbali ... 

... 

... 

2,845 

•144 

2,701 

206 

13 

Ditto 

Jessore . 



2,704 

• 

30 

2,734 

• 

438 

16 

Ditto 

* Khulna . 

... 


2,560 

39 

2,621 

249 

17 

Ditto 

Naral . 


... 

1,673 

30 

1,645 

257 

18 

Ditto 

Magura . 

... 9 

... 

* 2.492 

188 

2,304 

308 

19 

Ditto 

Jhentda . 

... 

9* 

2,271 

30 

2,241 

342 

20 

Ditto 

• 

Bagerbat 

... 

... 

*3,006 * 

48 

2,958 

t 

296 

- :——-1 - 




Caste and Creed of the pupils of the regularly inspe. 
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Financial statistics .—The financial statistics of the ^ear 1871-72 
are summarised in the following statement:— 


\ 


Expbndture. 



Govern nftnt 

Local. 

Total. 

s • 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs.A.P. 

Rs. A.P. 

Inspection . *. 

Instruction. ' , 

46,528 5 0 

f 

• 

46,52b 1 'if 0 

‘ 

0 

Government end aided scuools . 

Unaided schools . 

1,38,000 0 6 
• 

1,48,389 8 10 

48,248 9 7 

2,85,278 7 4 

48,243 9 7 

Scholarships, minor and vernacular... f . 

8,918 8 8 

• 

8,918 8 5 

Remuneration to examiners ...* . 

1C6 10 8 

1,252 11 % 

1,419 8 6 

Building charges, Geveniment schools . 

100 0 0 


100 0 0 

Miscellaneous ... w .. 

3,239 0 T> 


3.23a-fr,-fer 

• 

, Total . ^ 1 

1,07,859 8 7 

• 

' 1.95.865 12 2 

| 3,93,725 4 9 
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Mursidabad District. 

• 

This district is divided into^four circles, bach under a Deputy Ins¬ 
pector:—(1) the northernmost part is under the Deputy Inspector, 
Jangipur; (2) the central part’ under the Deputy Inspector of Mur- 
sidabad, (3) tha south-westerly portion under the Deputy Inspector, 

, South Mursidabad; and (4) the south-dbsterly part is under the 
Deputy Inspector of Berhampur. I must say here that when this 
division was made, the grant-in-aid system as well as the pathsala 
were both in full progress in* the district, and every year was 
adding very considerably to ift number of schools ; so that if things 
had gone on as before, another Deputy Inspector might have been 
wanted for the district by this time. The stand-still to which we have 
latterly come, could it be anticipated, would* not perhaps have justified 
the arrangements then made. 

• 

The mere dipping of bld'grants for new ones, the indefinite charac¬ 
ter of the new sanction “ until further orders, ” which have damped 
the ardour for new schools, .the uncertainty now oast on the tenure of 
pathsala stipends from the absence of agreements, added to the stoppage 
put to all new night schools tyid new girl olasses in pathsalas, have 
reduced the work of the deputies very considerably; and although 
correspondence on Government communications has become pretty 
large, yet I found time during the present year to remain nearly eight 
months out of head-qirarters, add of those eight months I spent two- 
and a half in.inspecting three-fourthfc of the*Schools and pathsalas in the 
district of Mursidabad. • 

• 

My impression of the Mursidabad schools is that its middle 
English schools away from the sudder station are well managed ; those 
nearer the sudder station and close to the city are scarcely under such 
discipline as they should be. This is owing in some measure at least 
to the example heretofore set to them by the Ingest school in thefneigh- 
bourhood, His Highness the Nabab JNazim’s chanty school. Although 
the receiving of education in chafity has been from time immemorial con¬ 
sidered to be no disgrace in this country, on the contrary it was 
thought to bless the giver no less than the receiver thereof, it must be 
still remembered that what the highest feelings and the custom of the 
country sanctioned was not a secular, but a non-secular charity education. 
Secular education, which jn ay be estimated to have a direct money value; 
must be i>aid for in money. The schools in and about .the oity of 
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Mursidabad, supported as they ore by the wealthiest mefi of the place, 
take their tone from the Nizamut school, and are in fact virtually charity 
schools, the proprietors paying the fees of the pupils. Colonel Thorn- 
hill, the present Agent of the Governor-General, is however manifesting 
a true and intelligent interest in the Nizpmut school, and if he has 
carried out the measure he purposed of introducing a system of fee 
payments, howeVer small, into the Nizamut school, one great impediment 
in the example of that school will have been removed to the improve¬ 
ment of the discipline and efficiency of the neighbouring schools imme¬ 
diately under our control. • , « 

My impression of the middle vernacular schools of Mursidabad 
is on the whole not unfavorable to them. Many of them are doing 
very well indeed. The £chqpls of this class at Saidabod, at*Berhampur, 
at Jangipur, are going on satisfactorily. To the first-named of these, a 
Government model schdol, the Moharani Samamayi has attachedL-lfcis' 
year a second pundit on a pay of its. 15 per month.* There are other 
schools, especially the jnodel school at Kandi, which are also doing 
quite as well. My impression of the lower vernacular schools is that 
they are not doing at all as well under the aid system as under the 
pathsala scheme. Nay, there are many pathsalas situated in large and 
important village, such as Talibpore, Bohoran, Jainna and others, which 
are doing as well as the middle class schools! They are numerously 
attended and efficiently taught. 

I may be permitted to dwell a short while here on the distribution 
of our schools of different grades. So far as I am aware, we nowhere 
went about this in a systematic way. ThSre was nt> system of distribu¬ 
tion properly so-called. We have worked from the commencement, 
relying solely on the strength of the voluntary principle, and as we had 
at a time but a few schools to give, we gave them to»those who proved 
that they most anxiously wonted them, and who were earliest with their 
applications. We took care only.that our schools did not interfere with 
each other. Under such a system we haye to some,extent followed the 
living principle of supply and demand) and escaped the danger of those 
fanciful schemes of school distribution which look imposing on paper 
only and break down in actual work ; but we have not quite escaped 
some other, though minor, evils. We have in many cases given wrong 
positions to our sohoots of different grades. There are many large and 
important villages which are provided with lower grade schools, while 
smaller and less important villages have got sohools of a olass superior 
to them. This evil may be remedied *iu two ways: first,' by allowing 
transfers of sohools ; secondly, by letting lower class schools develope 
themselveS where they may into higher institutions. The last appears 
to me the better plan of the two, and was indeed at one time 
sanctioned by Government, when it permitted more than one stipend 
to a single pathsala of the necessary dimdhsiobs. I shall now proceed 
to summarise the statistics of the sohools of different grades in the 
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districts. lathe table below are given the statistics of all the higher 
class schools, the oollegiate school at Berhampur inclusive :— 


(1) Higher English Schools. 



* 


..r... 

r 



Number on thb 

ROLLS AT THB AND 07 
THB YBAR. 

1 

i 

1 


Number of schoo 

Amount of 
fees 

realized. 

« 


c 





.1 


19 

% 

Gorern- 
uient grant. 

Subscrip, 
tioup, Ac. 

i 

Total ex¬ 
penditure. 

Hindus. 

Muhammadans. 

Others. 

Total. 

49 

1 

OJ 

I 

£ 

•*! 

Number passed 
examination. 

Government... 

„ _ 1 

r 

1 

Rs. A. P. 

4.530 0 0 

Bs. A. P. 

1*018 8 10 

Bs. A. P. 

<r 

Rs. A.P. 

18,807 810 

178 

10 

a 

187 

133 

8 

Aided. 


« 




% M 






Unaided 

s 

3,064 2 0 

• 

O 

17,612 8 7 

r 

21,000 12 1 

420 

62 

10 

482 

390 

9 

Total ... 

4 

*7,653 3 9 

14,018 8 10 

17,612 8 7 

39,608* 4 11 

595 

62 

12 

669 

532 

17 

1 


The next table contains Che statistics of the middle English schools 
of the district. 


(2) Middle English Schools. 



09 

i 

AmSunt of 
fees 

a realized. 

• 

. 

e 



Number on the 

ROLLS AT THB BND OF 
T1IB YEAH. 

i 

« 

S 

V 

JS 

IS 


I' 

o 

ft. 

2 

e 

a 

'A 

Govern- 
uiout grant. 

• 

Subscrip¬ 
tions, & V. 

c 

c 

Total 

ofrtlay. 

1 

a 

l 

§ 

JS 

a 

a 

Others. 

3 

1 

5 

li 

P.4A 

i| 

ii 



Es.A-P. 

Bs. A. P. 

Bs. A. P. 

Bs. A. P. 

r. 






Government... 

• 



■ 


... 


0 


... 


Aided. 

22 

2,033* 2 0 

6,620 11 2 

E 

16,107 10 0 

‘620 

76 


696 

466 

16 

Unaided 

s' 


i 

QS 

1,960 6 7 

66 

.V. 


65 

81 

2 


(.1 


■ 


14558 2 11 

..; 

47 


47 

31 

... 

Total ... 

• 

24 

2,033 2 0 

5,020 y 2 

25)079 3 2 

32,629 3 6 

676 

122 


797 

327 

17 
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The subjoined table shows the statistics of the middle vernacular 
sohOols:— 



The table following shows the statistics of primary schools 


(4) Primary Schools. 
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The statistics of the girls’ schools, inclusive of the girls’ dosses in 
the pathsalas, are to be found in the table following:— 

(5) Girlf Schoola. 



l 


► 

r. 



Numb ns on the bolls 

AT THE LAST DAT 

OP THE YEAR. 

1 

<• r 

1 

O 

‘i 

Amount of 
fees 

realized. 

Govern¬ 
ment grant. 

Subacrip- 

tione^Ao. 

• 

« 

Total 

outlay. 

C 

i 

H 

W 

«! 

X 

B 

s 

1 

Othera. 

! 

1 

i 

I 



Ra. A. P. 

Be. A. P. 

Be. A. P. 

Rs. A. F. 







Government... 





V-. 







c Aided. 

r 


«57 0 « 

611 0 t 

i.zq* o o 

ioo 

_ 



100 

ii 

Unaided 




18 

•• 


... 

18 

14 

’ Total ... 

5 


657 0 0 

641 0 0 

t 

1,268 0 « 

118 

•• 


... 

118 

86 


* Inclusive of 6 girls* classes attached to patlnalas. 


There is in this district one 1 normal school for the training of 
gurus or village school teachers* It was first opened in the Krishnagar 
district in 18fc3*and subsequently in the year 1867 removed to Berham- 
pur. Since its removal this school has sent out 117 certificated men,'of 
whom 103 are now serving in the improved pathsalas. The unhealthiness 
of the station, and more particularly the want of healthful quarters for 
its boarding pupils, have affected the efficiency of this sohool There was 
at one time much correspondence for providing this as well as the other 
training schools with proper house accommodation, but as yet nothing has 
come of that correspondence. The statistics of this school axe shown in 
the next table :— L - 

(6) Normal Schoola. 


- 

SB 

1 

1 

'S 

1 

s 

£ 

c 

t 

Amount of 
fees, 
realized. 

Govern¬ 
ment grant? 

Subscrip¬ 
tion!, Ac. 

Total 

outlay. 

Number oh the 
BOLLS AT THE END OP 
THE TEAR. 

i 

9 

•a 

g 

1 

1 

1 

3 

i 

ll 

If 

if 

I 

* 

Others. 

1 



Be. A.P. 







\ 



Government... 

n 

1,871 c 4 8 

4,918 4 6 

.V 

6,287 9' 8 

'80 

4 

... 

84 

48 

28 

Aided. 

u 

...... 


O C 


... 


... 

... 

... 

• St 

Unaided 






... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Total ... 

1 

1,871 4 t 

4.916 4 6 

, . I 

6,287 9 8 

80 

4 


84 

D 

m 




c 1 







M 

■ 
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The social position and oaste of the pupils attending all the above 
sohoola are shown in the next two tables:— 


Social Position. 


---4_ • 

• 





Natdhe or Schools. t 

• 

Upper. 

Midlll;. 

Lover. 

■TotM. 


• 


• 


Higher English schools . 

• 

180 

' 7 

187 

Middle ditto . 

11 

400 f 

278 

695 

Middle Vernacular ... . % • . 

4 

608 

584 

1,256 

Primary ... ... . % . 

2 

654 

1,256 

1,812 

Girls’ . . . 


76 

24 

100 

Normal . • ... 


<t 

39 

vs 

84 

• 





* Total ... .t. 

17 

• 

1.929 

2,188 

4.134 


• Caste and Creed. • 



Hindus. 

MUSULKA-NS. 



Aborigines. 



l 

Khetris. 

1 

3 

j 

Nahosaks. 

i 

i 

Sonerbanias. 

Others. 

o 

i 

Total. 

• 


Sunnis. 

r 

M 

3 

Christians. 

1 

1 

• 

a 

* 

! 

c§ 

■i 

il 

a 

Others. 

Total. 

a 

1 

Higher English 

Middle ditto 








• 


•175 

10 


10 

2 


• 






•187 

695 

263 

9 

14 

89 

104 

12 

9 

84 


. 

*584 

40 

71 

in 








Middle vema- 

415 

m 

30 

193 

254 

60 

80 

123 

25 

1,188 

22 

45 

87 

1 








oular. 




• 

















Primary # ... 

836 

32 

44 

154 

363 

146 

108 

190 

37 

1,410 

52 

350 

402 











• 

( 






• 









Girls’ 


1 

4 

37 

6 

5 

1 

6 


.1^ 

80 












100 

Normal .» 

42 



23 

6 

. 6 

1 

3 



4 

4 





























Total ... 

1,096 


92 

496 

732 

229 

179 

406 

f 

62 

3,537 

124 

M 

594 

3 








4134 





• 

• 

• 










* Detail of 175 of Higher English not received. 
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The caete'and qualifications of the teaohers ore given below. 

Caste. 


Number of Teachers. 

e 

j Hindus. 

Muhammadans. 

163 

' 152 

. * 

11 


Qiialijications. 


e 

« 

A 

J 

».*— 

i 

8 

3 

S3 



| 

h 

j 


2 

u 

' ^ 

£ 




8 


c 

2. 

o 

m -2 

5 8 S 

< eii 

a 

M. i. 

j 

■a 8.2 

5 ■ Si • 

9b . Sfl 

A 

1 


£.4 


n 


S3 

|£ 

t| 

c~" 


163 


12 


1 
£ 
•s . 




31 


a 

1 

JO 

£ 

K 

H 


1 [ 


i ! 

i 

s ! 

r. 

'sf i 

8 

mm 

! P _ 

O 

A 

mm 

5 

13 | 

36 


The friends of education fn tho Mursidabad district aro many ; some 
of them are named below:— 

Moharoni Saruaniayi, Kay Lakshmi Pat Sinlia Roy Bahadur. Ray 
Dhon Pat Sinlia Roy Bahadur, Roy Megh Raj Buhadur, Balm Ram 


--— — v p-V AiLuinuuuau, jLnum iuia i uiiaiiurjl, 

Deputy Magistrate, Jatogipur, P.abu Jagat Baudhu Roy, Itaja Uopal 
Sinha, 13abu Maia Mohan Shiha, 13abu Nakari Mukhurji, and Babu 
Sasi Bhusan Basu. • 

After reading the remarks on tho JDeputy Inspector’s reports made 
by Mr. Wavell, the Collector and Magistrate of tho district, through 
whom the reports were sent in, I Pan not omit to mention that gentle¬ 
man distinctly among the best friends of educution in Mursidabad. 
Mis remarks show that ho read those reports with care, and arrived at 
correct conclusions on many points. m 

1* rightly attributes tho falling off in schools and scholars 
rein 0 j £ 8evero mun 4*tions of tho year noticed by iy® in tho prelifbinary 

2. I alrfb agree with Mr. HWrcll in thinking that; the desire for 
female education is but a fashion, and though but a fashion, it should 
still be encouraged. • 

. 8 * 1 on ' lor 8® the following romarks of Mr. WaveU on the 

indigenous schools:— 

“ ^® preference forthe Indigenous schools arises not only from 
the rooted, conservatism of tho Bengali character, but alse from the 
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Mqjshahi Division.—Murtidabad District. 

superior cheapness of those schools and their total want of system.” 
This is the truth. It is not true that the instruction imparted in 
indigenous Bohools is really better or more useful. I must, however, say 
that I am obliged to differ from Mr. Wavell in one of his remarks. 
Regarding the night pathsalas he says—“ it is demanding too much to 
require the masters of aided pathsalas to wofk both day and night, if, 
that is to say, they do real hard work during the day.” It is no doubt 
demanding much, but not too much. Probably Mp. Wavell is not aware 
that the pathsalas, day as well as night, are conducted on the monitorial 
or pupil-teacher system, ‘under which # the head pupils assist the master 
in teaching the lower classes. Besides, we cannot have as dheap night 
pathsalas as now if we are to entertain'a separate body of teachers for 
them. Mr. Wavell is glad to find so many students of the inferior 
classes—Haris and Doms- 1 among our students ; but these attend our 
night schools chiefly. It is^hese schools that are working among the * 
masses alone, and it is )>y multiplying these schools along with the day 

E athsalas that we can effectively ^olve the problem of mass educs.tym 
ere. • • 


Concluding Remarks. 

I cannot bring this report to a conclusion without deferring more 
distinctly than ]»have yet done to the kind of education imparted in 
the different systenfS of schools. # 

I shall apeak first of the indigenous schools. As national institu¬ 
tions, they have, notwithstanding all their shortcomings, a strong hold 
on the popular mind. Looked at closely, they seem to me to bear 
about them marks of having been devised by men of great and mature 
thought. In many points the poor old* guru pajhsalft seems in my 
humble opinion to have excellencies of method ewer richer and more 
ambitious institutions of the present day. For instance (1) the method 
adopted in these institutions of initiating children in the first know¬ 
ledge of letters is decidedly superior to that of bur schools. The 
practice in the indigenous sbhools is to make a boy call put the names 
of the letters of the alphabet as he writes them with a crayon, piece of 
chalk or a reed. The practice in our English schools, and likewise in our 
vernacular schools, when allowed too closely to imitate them, is to place a 

{ >rimer in the hands of the child and make him look at the forms of the 
otters printed thereon as the names of the letters are told to him. That 
of the two, the practice first described is the more scientifio and the more 
offectino of its purpose, no educationist can doubt for a moment. The 
one brings the childVey£, his tongue, his ear, and his hand into play, and 
makes him active whilo at lessons; tliq other brings into use his eye and 
ear only, and keeps him perfectly passive. (2) The method adopted in 
the indigenous pathsalas of teaching most things orally instead of by 
the use of text books, without which nothing may be done in our schools 
(English and vernacular), seems to’me to have very great advantages in 
primary education. The mind of the chilli can oomo into direct contact 
with a living mind only. The letters of a* book are not of much 
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interest to him. The instructions communicated orally to a child and 
impressed by, reiteration, TBnd always a firmer seat in ms memory, than 
the instruction obtained by him by conning a task in the text book. 

(3.) The method followed by the pathsala gurus of drilling 
their students thoroughly in the practice of arithmetical calculations 
appears to me to be worthy of imitation by our schools. I admit that 
this practice consists in tile bare application of certain formulae without 
in most cases the slightest intelligent appreciation of them. But there 
oatf b6 no doubt that in primary education, where the memory more 
than the reason is to be addressed, such practice is not without its value 
in very nfaterially strengthening the memory of numbers. I do 
think that the too early and too frequent use of the slate and the pencil 
in teaching aritlynetio may be advantageously dispensed with in our 
schools. J 

(4.) The pathsala system of simultaneous lessons, notwith¬ 
standing the noise it creates, approves itself to pay mind more than the 
solemn school system, where boys qre required to listen only to the 
voice of the teachei'. , 

In the four points above noticed the indigenous pathsalas appear to 
to me to have superiority of method in their favor. As for the curri¬ 
culum of instruction in the indigenous pathsalas, it is so meagre that 
our schools have to learn nothing from it. The pathsala programme 
regularly arranged is this—(1) the forms and sounds of simple letters, (2) 
their size and relative positions,. (3) compound letters, compounds of 
consonants and compounds of a vowel and consonant, (4) the names of 
persons, castes, countries, rivers, and mountains, (5) the courie table, 
the numeration table, the gunda table, the seer table, and other tables 
of dry and land measures. 

(6.) Addition pnd substruction, the multiplication table, the three 
fractional multiplication tables with multipliers of 1£, of 14, and of 2|. 

(7.) The agricultural and commercial accounts. 

(8.) The composition of business letters, petitions, grants, leases, 
together with the ‘ forms of address belonging to different grades of 
ranks and station. 

The above is a full and complete list of studies of an indigenous 
pathsala. This is ifot what every pathsala does or is expected to do. 
Indeed it will be hard to find many pathsalas now which come above the. 
stage of progress marked as No. 6. Most of the gurus want the capaoity 
to carry their pupils further. I shall now add a few words concerning 
the teachers of the indigenous schools oalled gitru-mohasayas. Mr. 
Adam’s picture of them is true to the life. “ These mon do not under¬ 
stand the importance of tho work they have undertaken; they do not 
appear tp havp made it even the,subject of a thought; they have no 
idea of the great influence which they might exert ovoi* the minds of 
their pupils, and they consequently neglect the highest dutifes which 
their situation would impose if 4hoy Jiiad any sense of their powers and 
obligations. At present they produce hardly even a more moohanioal 
effect on the intellect of thpir ptipils; As to exorcising any moral 
influence on the pupils, such a notion never enters into their conception.” 
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Such- being unfortunately the teachers of our national schools, 
every intelligent and well-meaning man from Mr. Adam down to the 
late lamented Mr. Medlicott, who has, had to come into much contact 
with the indigenous pathsalas and their gurus, has arrived at the one 
conclusion that any measures that may be adapted to improve primary 
education in’this country will be greatly inadequate if they are not 
directed to increase the attainments of the teachers of the pathsalas and 
to elevate and extend th6ir views % of the duties » belonging to_ their 
vocation. The scheme of pathsala improvement \Vhicn has been in 
operation since 1863, is ‘based on such conclusions. Wq are trying 
under that soheme to improve the breed of our pathsala teachers, and 
also to enlarge the curriculum of our pathsala studies. To the old 
pathsala curriculum we have added object lessons, reading from printed 
books, and a little geography and history. That we have thus been 
able to effect much improveAent in the pathsalas, no less in" cultivating 
the powers of observatipn and in awakening the intellect of the pupils 
than in their manners and morals, «nay be found by any one who Will 
take the trouble to bring together an improved and an indigenous 
pathsala* and examine thfem. • 

1 have often made such examinations, and with one result. The 
pupils of our improved pathsalas are better in every respect but one. 

Class for class, the boys of indigenous schools write a better hand. 
Their alleged superior promptness in replying to arithmetical questions 
I have not found verified except in rare instances. I must not, however, 
while giving to the improved pathsalas what is their due, omit to notice 
tli at there is a tendency in them to abandon the superior method which 
in some respects, as already observed, belonged to the indigenous schools, 
and to substitute for it the inferior method borrowed frgm our English 
schools. My efforts have been from the vbry begirding directed against 
such substitution, but the tide of thoughtless imimtion is strong here as 
elsewhere. The remedy against this, as against otner evils of the pathsala 
soheme, will be found, I believe, in recognising the trpe position of the 
pathsalas as forming the basjs of our educational system. The pathsalas 
are the national primary school^. Children of all oldbses of society, 
the highest as well as the lowest, attend them. By one of their con¬ 
stituent elements the pathsalas are connected with the superior schools for 
general education, by the other element they have an affinity with and 
naturally oallfor those agricultural and industrial schools whioh do not 
yet exist in this country. The connection of the pathsalas with the 
superior schools of geheral education being established, and industrial 
and agricultural school^ to be fed from the path^plas being opened, 
our system of vermicular education would be complete. The first 
agricultural and industrial schools ntafr, os I have ueen saying for 
many years, b6 very conveniently started in connection with the 
district training schools. 

1 shall say but a fow words regarding the education of our middle 
class schools. In these an attempt is made to give something like 
what may be called liberal education through the medium of the 
vernaoular.. Certificates from these schools privilege the Brents to 
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qualify thenftelves for the legal profession as junior pleaders and 
mooktears, for the medioal profession as native doctors, and for the 
educational profession as norm^ pundits. Should there ever he a 
vemaoular department of the Civil Engineering College, that depart* 
ment may likewise be open to the oertifioate-holders from middle class 
schools. t * _ f 

With reference to the higher class sohools, I need‘not but say this 
xqpoh. T hey supp ly through the njedium of'English the first elements 
of a liberaTeJWffllon, and are connected direotly with the university. 
•I have always thought that it wpuld be an Mprovement in these sohools 
if the medium of instruction, in such subjeots as geography, history, 
mathematics, &o., were the vernacular, and not English. In tnese, as in 
the middle olass English sohools, English should be taught as a 
• language only. The popular feeling on*th% subject is not, however, 
in favor of fihls opinion, and there are otheiediflioulties in the way. But 
just as English education has acted on vernacular sohools and modified 
their character in many essentials, so may vemaoular education nowin 
rapid progress be Expected in time to react on our English sohools and 
produce such changes in them as would more fully adapt them for our 
ohildren. In our higher schools even English is not yet taught in the 
way it shouldjje taught to those whose motrjer tongue it is not. * 

Caste ana social position.—1 have already given tables of the caste 
and social position of the pupils .who attend our different systems of 
sohools. I shall annex here summaries of them foY the whole division, 
observing, by way of explanation, that the figures 1, 2, 3, &o., on the 
side represent the social position against the same figures as marked in 
the form herein annexed. 1 
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From the report ctf C. A. Martin, 'Esq., ll.b., Officiating Inspector, 

North-East Division .* 

Dinajpuk Zilla School. 


Name* of Pupils. 

-,--- 

• Fees and Fines. 

1870-71. 

1 

1870-71. ’ — 

|»w.. * 



t 

• 



Be. A. P. 

Bs. A. P. 

144 

193 

* 




1,667 9 0 

1,435 e 0 


--- 


• 


• • 

Of the 123 pupils 101* ore Hindus, 21 Musalmans, ahd 1 belongs 
to some other denomination. 

No reason is given for the nrant of success gf the school at the 
entrance examination*. 

The school building is said to b*e in, a very unsatisfactory state, the 
repairs undertaken by the Public Works Department being so long 
delayed. “ The verandah* was pulled down by orders at that depart¬ 
ment two montljs ago,” writes the Secretary on the 8th April, “ and at 

§ resent there seems*to be but little prospect of its being rebuilt.” The 
eoretary offers his best thanks to J. H. R&venshaw, Esq., c.s., and 
Babus Khetra Mohan Sinha and Badha Gobind Bay for the great 
interest they have taken in the school. 

Dinajpur training school .—On the 31st March 1872 this school had 
on its rolls 43 students, viz. 15 Hindus aad 28 Miualmdns. The excess 
of Muhammadans over Hindus is ascribed to the/fact that the former 
predominate in the district. The head master amounts for the scarcity 
of students thus : “ The deficiency is attributable! to the want of faith 
on the part of the people in the continuance of the school, as they were 
under the impression, froth a rumour running amongst them, that 
Government would abolish sohooft.” 

In the final examination of this #clfool, which* took place at the 
same time as that of the Bangpur training school, 30 passed out of 35 
candidates. This result is not quite so satisfactory as in the case of the 
Bangpur school, of whose candidates but one-fourteenth failed, while 
here we have a failure of one-seventh. The two schools were examined 
in the same papers of questions. . 

In the model pathsala attached to the training sohool there were 
60 pupils against 70 in the previous fetor. 

• Mr. Or Bellctt, the Inspector of School* in the North-Eastern Circle, was obliged from con¬ 
tinued ill health to leave in July without completing ^i* report, and Mr. C. A. Martin, who 
officiated for hiui. was required, immediately cm taking charge, to send in such information con¬ 
cerning the several districts of his circle as was available in his office. Mr. C. A. Martin is not 
responsible for the meagreness of the information furnished concerning the north eastern districts. 

* H. W. 


19 
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• 

Deputy Inspectors of Schools employed in the District bf Dinajpur 

during 1871-72. 


Date of appoint* 
meut. 


13th December l^s 

29th August 1839 ... 
•January 1669 > ... 

July 1868 


Nam*. 


Babu Govind Chunder 
Chuckerbutty. 

Babu Dwarka Nath Dutt ... 

W Lal Mohan Butta* 
jee. 

Babu Sosi Bhushan 8cn, b.a. 


Station to 
.which attached. 


Salary 

per 

mensem. 


Number 
of sehools 
under 
inpection. 


fDinagepc.’: 


Raigunge 


Patiram 


Birgunge 

e 


Be. 

78 

100 

78 

78 


Number of 
visits to 
schools 
during the 
year. 


68 

87 

98 


488 

201 

288 

248 







Return of Schools in the District of Dinajpur (Rajshahi Cofnmissionership ) 
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Grand Total ... 2M 301 at least 8.900 14 6 2iBM 
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Rajshahi Division.—Maldah District. 

From' the report of Bobu Bhudeb Mookerjee, Inspector of Schools, North 

Central Division. 

Maldah. 

I have described the distinctive features of this district, so far as 
they oonoem the educational officer, in my report for 1869-70. I hW( 1 
not go over the same grojund again ; I shall only say, resuming briefly 
its educational history, that our operations have in this 

district. There were in. this district only two Maramge vernacular 
schools in 1846. The zillah school wa#founded in 1858. To these were 
added 1 aided school in 1864, 1 in 1865, 2 in 1866, and 2 aided and 1 
Hardinge vernacular schools in 1868. 

In 1869 (that is after ti Deputy Inspeotor was appointed for the 
district), 6 new aided schoels were opened. That during 1870-71 andT 
the part of 1872 which has already expired, not more than 1 aided 
sohool and 6 pathsalas could be given to this district, is owing to fltianniw.1 
restrictions, which have affected the progress of education more or less 
in every district. Maldah, as the pporest of all the districts under me, is 
almost at a stand-still. . 

The statistics of different classes of sohools in thejdaldah district 
are given below:— 


•(1) Higher Class English Schools. 



Number of schools. 





Numbeb op students 

AT THE END OP 

THE YEAS. 

j 

3 

© 

II 


fees 

realized. 

Govern¬ 
ment grant. 

Subscrip¬ 
tions, Ac. 

• Total 
outlay. 

i 

( 

.5 

a 

i 

.1 

Others. 

Total 

1 

If 

II 



Be. A. P. 

• ‘ 

Rs A. P. 

• 

Rs. A. P. 


• 





Government... 

1 

1,293 4 6 

2,574 8 6 

. • 

9,837 11 0 

98 

7 

... 

102 

70 

4 

Aided. 

... 





1 

... 

... 

D 

n 

... 

Unaided 

... 





H 

... 

... 

■ 

B 

... 

Tftal ... 

1 

1,393 4 6 
■ 

£674 6 fl 

% 

3,867 11 0 

95 

• 

7 

... 

102 

70 

4 


-- 

There is But one higher olass sohool in the district, the Government 
zilla school. The (Secretary to the local committee of publio instruction 
reports on this sohool as follows 


“During the year under review the looal committee of publio 
instruction held five meetings for *the transaction of business. It is 
composed of nine members,—six officials, and three non-officials. 
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i 

“ The schooling fees and fines oolleoted during the year amounted 
to Rs. 1,293-4-6, against Rs. 1,208-10- 3 of the preceding year, showing 
an increase of Rs. 84-10-3. The iponthly cost of eaoh pupil to Govem- 
ment was Rs. 2-3, against Rs. 2-7-6 shown in the return for the previ¬ 
ous year. The amount reoeived from Government was Rs. 2,674-6-6. 

“ The number of pupils on the rolls at the end of the year was 102, 
the average number of pupils on the rolls monthly increased from 87 
uH 870pZJUi^figja 1871-72. A classification of 102 pupils according . 
to their creed shows that 95 were Hindus and 7 Muhammadans. 

“The school building has recently been repaired by the Department 
of Public. Works. It has not sufficient accommodation. The addition 
of a couple of reams is much wanted. The committee have for the 
. purpose Rs. a 330 at their disposal, but this sum is quite insufficient.” 

I saw the Maldah zillah school on the 28th January last, when the 
head-master, Baboo Rajani Nath • Chatteqee, b.a., was* absent ' in 
Calcutta for the subordinate executive service examinations. The school 
under the charge of the 2nd master,: was in perftftt order. In examining 
the olasses I was satisfied with the progress exhibited in English 
reading, though the pronunciation was still defective. I was satisfied 
also with what the boys did in explanation and parsing; but in the 
geography of Bengal, and in mental arthimetio, the 4>oys were rather 
backward. In writing ‘(Bengali) from dictation iome of the pupils 
made miserable blunders. 


The statistics of the middle olass English schools in the Midrln.li 
district are given below:— 

Middle Class English Schools. 
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With respeot to the one unaided school in the abtfve table, the 
Collector of the district, in bearing out the Deputy Inspector's remarks, 
says, “ that the growth of such schools in the interior of districts is very 
, useful, and that we ought to do our best to encourage their supporters. 
The Collector is no doubt right as to the grept desirability of encourag¬ 
ing the unaid^L schools of this class, for jn most cases they are 
started under an expectation of receiving Q-overnment aid, and after 
languishing for some modths on suph expectation, <at last die off unlggg 
aided, and recognised in time. My own visits ttF’Lh& “middle class 
English schools of the Maldah ’distriot Jiave impressed me with the idea 
that the demand for English is just growing here and is still muoh 
weaker than elsewhere. The middle class English schools of this 
district were for the most part first started by the European planter 
zemindars, and they are now kept up by their amla, only a few of, 
whom are natives of the distriot. The great native zemindars have 
begun but lately to taka interest in these schools. 

The statistics o£ the middle vernacular schools are tabulated 
below:— • 


(3) Midd(e Class Vernacular Schools. 



Number of schools. j 

• 

* 

Amount 
of fees 
realized. 

Govern 
inent grant. 

Subscrip, 
tions, Ac. 

< 

• 

Total 

outlay. 

• 

NUMBBE Of STUDENTS 
AT THE BED 07 

THE YEAR. 

Average daily attendance. 

lj 

® 

— 

*4 

* 

ll 

si 

a a 
si® 

i 

%• 

l 1 

l 

I ‘ 

A 

3 

a 

Others. 

1 







1 | 








Rs. A. V. 

Bb. A. P. 

Bs. A. P. 

Ks. A. P. 

T 1 




H 


Government... 

3 

417 2 3 

854 12,0 

81 6 0 

1,296 14 3 

164 

Is 


ft2 

FES 

8 

Aided. 

9 

570 15 0 

1,195 4 0 

l,4ift 5 0 

3,266 9 6 

296 

70 

... 

372 

■ 


Unaided 

1 



125 0 S 

125 0 0 




44 


■ 

Total ... 

13 

988 1 3 

2,050 0 6 

1,637 11 0 

4,888 7 9 

... 

... 

... 

60S 

w 




« 








Hi 



My own inspection* of these schools has oonvjnced me that the 
middle vernacular schools of Maldah may be expected to do well. The 
members of tha Hindu as well as of fh* Muhammadan community take 
interest ip these schools, and the petty Zemindars and talukdars of the 
distriot pay for the most part some contribution towards their support. 
What must be also very markedly noted is the circumstance that the 
managers of these schools are anxiqus to get the teachers selected for 
them by the educational officer, and exhibit no* partiality for their own 
umedtcars. • 
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The statittacs of the primary or lower class sohools of Maldah are 
tabulated below:— 

(4) Primary Schools. 



Nvubkr or STCDBIITI 
AT THB BHD OB TUB 
f TBAB. 


* Government 


Aided ... 


Unaided 


A. P. Be. A. P. Be. A. P. ft. A. P. 


« 7 * S 0 MOO 120 18 0 27 # 7 . 0 11 # 87 


1 I 


182 114 


Total ... 48 72 8 0 H 0 0 120 12 0 275 7 0 . 982 . . 

A «■ 

,, . ^ impression of these sohools, from the inspections I made, is 
that the aided system mot having been sufficiently worked in the 
district, our aided pathsalas here wm not for long serve the purpose of 
mere primary sohools. They will be opened in the more important 
ullages which are yet without sohools; and attended as they will be by 
the children of those classes who demand a higher standard of instruo- 
taon than what? primary schqpls provide, they will soon assume all the 

&•_&***, “A* *<« distriota 


tenstio ol mere primary school#. 

«r,on^ epat W^ 8 ^ h ®? 1 \ W0uldw0rk healChily everywhere, and more 

** “ t * ui,i,ed «-*»• 

There are no nonnal or girls’ schools in this district. . 

r*«r,vio?i e ““P 0 . 81 * 1 ? 11 , and caste ond creed of the pupils of all the 
regularly inspected schools are shown in the next two tables:_ 


Social Position. 


Nature of School*. 


Midd^Vcro^UrtGo ^ ~ ... " ... - 

Primary Vernacular (aided) ... .- 


e 

Total ... 
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Caste and Creed. 








Hindus. 

• 


Musul- 

MANB. 


Abobioines. 


I 

NATUBB 07 
SCHOOLS. 

% 

oi 

fl 

pq 

Ebe tries. 

1 

'S 

« 

1' 

i 

oi 

M 

1. 

4 

2 

a, 

1 

i 

if 

S 

I« 

i 

& 

< 

t 

QQ 

— 

• 

.8 

‘a 

£ 

QQ 

i'i 

O JC 

C. 

11 

1 

§ 

a 

•a 

5 

g 

7] 

9 

S 

4 

a 

3 

£ 

•43 

o 

2 

5 

i 

r 

0 

1 

Government siilah 

SI 


r " 

9 

19 

12 

8 


21 


Oft 


7 

7. 




4 





102 


school, higher 
English. 




















4 

English schools. 

1 

s 

1 

41 

V 

6 

1 

82 


151 

8 

21 

32 . 

i 








186 


middle (aided). 



• 














8 

(Jovernment Ver- 

E 


6 

9 

ft 

18 

4 

47 

8 

161 

3 

26 

28 . 




" 





192 


nacular (middle). 















9 

Aided Vernacular 

63 

4 

2 

27 

67 

■ 


JS2 

1 

296 

2 

74 

76 









872 


(middle). 





i 








6 

Primary (aided).. 

4 

7 


1 8 

IS 

7 


76 


116 


67 

67 









182 



















Total ... 

188 

1C 

18 

90 


44 

5 

80S 

4 

821 

13 

197 

210. 








1,034 


* 













% 

The oaste of the teachers is shown in.the.following table :— 


Number of Teachers. 

Hindus. 

Muhammadans. 

1 


• 


• 


40 

37 ■; 

{ 3 — 


• 

1 _a_•_ 


And their qualifications in tlie table following:— ■ 
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Reports of Inspectors of Schools, 

The Mentis of education in the Ualdah distriot are named below 

1. Raja Gopal Chandra Sinha Bahadur of Mohespur, Mursidadad. 

2. Baboo Lakhim Narayan Takur of Khanpur, 

3. „ Mathura Nath Basu of Gomostapur, 
f » Jogesvar Mukhurji of Nababganj. 

5' » Braja Lak hatteijee of Kaliaohak. * 

6. Moulvi Elahi Baksh of Maldah. 

* Thafiollector jfotioes very favoi'ably the liberality of Rani Sama 
Sundari, zemindar of Lolgola. 
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Riyshahi Division.—Rajshahi District. 


Rajshahi District. 

Reporting for the first time irf 1869-70 on the Rajshahi district, 
I observed that there was a greater want of fusion between the different 
classes of society in this distriot than elsewhere, and that such want of 
fusion would ptove a drawback on the lower class schools of the distriot. 
I have found no reason since to change my opinion. While the superior 
grant-in-aid schools of Rajshahi Are going on qvlite healthil.v.and,»e 
as a rule free from financial abuses^ the pathsalas, which are attended for 
the most part by the lower orders <K people, do not setjure for their 
teaohers either a sufficient or a certain income, and therefore shift about 
but too often from place to place and not unfrequently die off. 

But for this circumstance that the lower class schools in Rajshahi 
are apt to die off, this distriot would have appeared far more rioh in th# 
number of its schools than it does at present. The department worked 
more promptly and extensively in this large and rich distriot than it 
did in Maldah. Tlje zilla school was founded i»1836; in 1863 the 
number of aided schools opened was 8. In 1865 the Boalia training 
school was started, and it produced from, the year following 145 pathsalas 
up to 1868. In 1869 the number of schools in the distriot had 
become 196. The district was accordingly out up into four different 
circles under a» many Deputy Inspectors, and the increase of schools 
would have proceeded still faster than in # preceding years but for reasons 
to which I am unwilling to allude too frequently. 

The statistics for the year of the higher class sohools in the 
Rajshahi distriot are tabulated below :— 

( 1 ) Higher Class Schools. •* 



Number of schools. 

Amount 
of fees 
realised. 

a 

Amount of 
Govern¬ 
ment grant. 

Subscrip¬ 
tions, Ac. 

t 

• 

Total 

outlay. 

• 

4 

Number op pupils 
AT THK END OP 

THE TEAR. • 

"7 

1: 

* 

i • 

i. 

9 

\ 

s| 

P 

Hindus. 

• 

0B 

'! 

J 1 

3 

Others. 

Total. 



Rs. I.P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 







Government ... 

1 

8,167 B 0 

,8,749 5 4 


5,916 14 4 

208 

m 

10 

... 

818 

140 

7 

Aided 

3 

998 15 9 

2,461 10 6 

• 

4,401 * g 

8,088 1 8 

298 

80 


81 

161 

1 

Unaided • ... 

... 





... 

... . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Total ... 

4 

4,166 8 9 

5,210 15 10 

• 

4,401 14 8 

• 

13,998 15 7 

La_ 

506 

80 


686 

310 

8 
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TheBe schools, with a very few exceptions, are doing fairly in the 
Bajshahi district. The Nator and Kalam schools are very largely 
attended by the children of well-^o-do Musulmans. I was surprised, 
however, on examining them to find that they have but soanty knowledge 
of not only the history of their own religion, but of these mythioal 
legends which are embodied in Muhammadanised Bengali books. Not 
one pupil out of nearly one hundred whom I asked could tell me uny- 
£|iing about Zaigum.Bibi, Khalida, pr Hanifa Pahlvan. 

The lower class or primary schools of Bajshahi have their statistics 
summarised below:— * 

(4) Primary Schools. 



• 

i 

u 

o 

•* 

o 

3 

0 

Amount of 
rtes 

realized. 


Subscrip¬ 
tions, Ac. 

• 

f 

ft 

• 

Number of pupils at 
THE END 09 THE 
TEAR. 

■ 

8 

1 


Govern¬ 
ment grant. 

» 

Total out¬ 
lay. 

a 

r 

1 

! 

M 

0 

a 

Others. 

1 

13 

! 

i 



Re. A. F. 

. Re. A. P. 

Rs. A. F. 

Rs A. P. 

• 

r 




Government ... 

i 

18 0 

Ill 3 6 


112 11 0 

15 

is 


31 

21 

Aided 

134 

088 5 9 

6,187 13 0 

8,038 IB 6 

0,215 8 3 

1,546 

1,450 

... 

2,990 

2,037 

Unaided 


• 

• _ 

• 



... 

... 

1 

1,230 

... 

Jfctal ... 

215 

880 13^9 

-*1- 

6,299 0 0 

• 


9,327 13 9 

... 

I 

i 

4.257 

2,058 


I have said that the distinction of classes is rather conspicuously 
marked in the Bajshahye district. Here accordingly the pathsalas are 
attended by a smaller percentage of the middle classes than in other 
districts. The teachers of these pathsalas therefore are not called upon 
to teach their pupils the vernacular scholarship course, or anything 
beyond the three B’s. There are exceptions here and there, but the 
above is the rule. Where exceptions have occurred, as in the Nator and 
Boalia circles, they have been owing to the core taken of the pathsalas 
by the Deputy Inspectors in providing tliem with patrons in the 
persons of well-to-do talukcUm or tradesmen. Secured of such 
patronage, the gurus generally endeavour to teach higher than 
where such patronage is wanting. Indeed it seems to be a pGint pretty 
well established in the history o£ educational administration, that 
patronage, whether of Government or of wealthy and influential indivi¬ 
duals, has in all countries a ^tendency to raise the standard of education 
in primary schools.. 
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Rajahahi Division.—Rajshahi District. 


The statistics of the girls’ schools in Bajshohi are given below 
(5) Girls’ Schools. 



Government 

Aided 

Unaided 


c * Inclusive of 18 girls’ classes in the pathsalas. 

With respect to the above •schools, which al#o include the girl 
classes in pathsalas, "there remains little to say except that in them a 
beginning only has been made of feipale education, which will be of 
very slow growth. There is not much to add to the remarks made 
year after year, that it 1 b only a few very young girk that come to 
sohool; that evqp these do not attend regularly, and that only a very 
ginn.11 proportion of them learn to read before theirschoolattendance ceases. 

There are two normal schools in Bajshithi: (1) the Government 
Guru Training School, which supplies teachers to the improved path¬ 
salas ; (2) the Chandra Nath Female Normal School, which is preparing 
mistresses for girls’ schools and zenana teaching. The statistics of these 
schools are tabulated below:— # , • 

(6) Normal Schools. 


Amount ° f Govorn . 
reSd. mant grant. 



480 18 0 7,866 IS 1 
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The training school for gurus was opened in 1865, and it has up 
to the last year sent out in all 184 certificated men to take charge of 
pathsalas. The aided female normal school has not yet sent out any 
mistresses; but there is, I believe, ground for congratulation in the mere 
faot of its existence with its full complement of pupils. The govern¬ 
ment of this sohool is entirely in the hands of the local committee of 
publio instruction, whose Secretary, Mr. Ward, seems to take a warm 
interest in the welfare of the institution. I must not omit to mention 
the namS*of Babu Uma Kant Das, Deputy Inspector, in connection with 
this sohool. It is this officer through whose exertions solely the normal 
sohool has bfcen recruited with pupils of respectable parentage and good 
character. 

The lady superintendent of the school, Mrs. Stansleny, is a very 
worthy person. She has all the requisites qualifying her for the im¬ 
portant office she holds. 

I have said that none of the pupils of this sohool have as yet gone 
out as mistressesbut the lady superintendent, assisted by a few of 
the educated young men at the station, has set a ^ystem of zenana teach¬ 
ing at work in which her more advanced pupils have begun to assist her 
in teaching to read and write as well as in needle-work. I do not wish that 
any pupils should be sent out from this school until they are still further 
advanced. Their work, I believe, will chiefly consist iq zenana teach¬ 
ing, and in such teaching higher qualifications will be demanded of 
them by their employers than if they were to have charge of elementary 
girls’ schools only. 

The social position, caste, and creed of the pupils in the different 
grades of regularly inspected schools in the Bajshahyi district, are 
shown below< • , 

Social Position. 


1 

Nature of Schools. 

• 

■ 

Middle. 

Lower. 

Total. 

• c 





Higher Eughish .* ... 

s 

458 

78 

530 

Middle ditto . 

s 

280 

112 

307 

Middle Vernacular.. 


3*8 

861 

1,040 

Primary ditto .. . .. 

1 

b 532 

2.404 

1 

3.027 

Girls’ schools . ... ..P 


44 

■ 

03 

Normal school .. ... 

* 


87 


60 

Total 

• 

0 6 

u 

1,730 

3,421 

6,171 
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Rajshahi Division.—Rajshahi District. 


Caste and Creed. 




- 



Hnrnvs. 



* 

MUHAM¬ 

MADANS. 



Abobioxvbs. 



| 

1 

I 

1 

s 

i 

l 

1 

iS 

i 

z> 

i 

i 

o 

4 

off 

1 

1 

i 

• 

J* 

§ 

oo 



1 

i 

a 

n 

•i 

•3 

M 

00 

*o 

a 

£ 

1 

a 

& 

! 

A 

l 

O 

I 

i 

J. 

Higher English 
(Government)... 

120 

1 

21 

47 

11 

5 

8 


• 

sfta 


10 

10 

— 


: 







218 

Aided ditto .. 


1 

27 

42 

82 

18 

a 

12 

1 

ass' 


20 

20 





4’ 





818 

Middle English ... 

185 

4 

14 

68 


28 

4 

81 

1 

840 

'5 

51 

66 

1 









897 

Middle Vernacular 

199 

2 

14 


185 

*7 

7 

30 

18 

662 


487 

487 










1,049 

8,027 

98 

Primary . 

186 

8 

5 

199 

% 

868 

1*5 

26 


01 

1,638 

92 

43 

1,446 

1 

1,489 

1 





• 





Girls' . 

11 

2 

7 

26 

• 15 

6 

1 

21 

4 










• 

Normal . 

11 


1 

4 

4 

6 

1 

7* 


86 

... 

83 

S3 

¥ 






... 

... 



69 

Total 

815 

18 

99 

fti 

,625 

248 

62 

681 

85 

3,074 :48: 2.048 
» 1 1 

2,096 

1 






. 



5,171 


The oaste and creed qf the teaohers employed in those sohools are 
shown in the next table:— * 

% 


• 

• 


Number of Teachera. 

Hindus. 

Muhammadans. 

238 

182 , 

. • 66 


The qualifications of the teaohers, as shown by the certificates they 
hold, are tabulated below :-*• . 



21 
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The friehds of education in the Bajshahi district are named 
below:— -• • 

1. Baja Pramath Nath Boy Bahadur of Dighapatia. 

2. Kumar Chandra Nath Boy of Nator. 

3. Kumar Pares Naran Boy of Putia. 

4. BamSarat Sun^iri of Patia. , 

5. J. Ward, Esq., Joint-Magistrate, Bajshahi, Baboo Kisori 

Mohon Choudhuri, Kasimpur. * ' 

6. Baboo Haro Nath Boy Choudhuri of Dubulkati, Baja 
Krishnendna Boy of Bolihar,* Baboo BMibonesvar Sinha, Deputy 
Magistrate, Nator, and Baboo $ambhoonath Chowdhuri of Parsodanga, 

The charities of Bani Sarat Sundari of Putia are remarkable. 
They are not cqpfined to her own district. She supports sohools 
0 entireljr, and I am not aware that any applicatipn for aid to sohools in 
other districts was refused by her during till past year. I have myself 
conveyed her oharitable offerings almost every week of the year to 
some school situated in other districts*than Bajshahi. * 
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Rgjshahi Division.—Rungpore District. 


Prom the Report of C. A. Martin , Esq., ll.b., Officiating Inspector of 
Schools, North*East Division. 

Rungpore Zilla Schools. —With this sohool and the other zilla 
schools which fellow, I shall begin by showing in a table for each sohool 
the number of pupils and the income from fees and fines this year as 
compared with the previous one:—» •. 


Number of Pupila. 

s 

' * Fees end Finea. 

• 

1870-71. 

1871-72. 

• 

1870-71. 

1871-72. 

184 

*172* 

Be. A.P. 

1,539 5 0 

• 

Be. A. P. 

' 1,788 7 8 


# 

Of the 172 pupils, 46 u%HuBahnuM, the rest Hindus. 


The falling off ift tjhe number of pupils is ascribed to the great 
increase of English and Tentacular Schools in the district. 

The sohool is at present held in a mat house little better than a 
shed. It is doubted if this house will stand another year. 

The failure^of the school at the entrance examination is ascribed 
to the illness of the’ head master, who out of tdn working months was 
$way on leave for five months and a half, and the second master is not 
competent to teaoh English up to the entrance standard. 

The head master is very well reported of by the Local Committee. 
The Secretary, Dr. Ghose, Civil Surgeon of the statipn, takes great 
interest in the welfare of the sohool. • * 

Rungpore Training School.— On the 31st March 1872 there jgpre 
54 stipendary students, against 77 on the same day in 1871. Of these 
54, 33 were Hindus and 21 Musulmans. The decease in numbers 
this year is accounted for by the fact that no nominees were sent up 
from Jalpaiguri, and but few from Bogra. 

In May 1871 the pass examinatjomof the students of the training 
school was held, and, out of 56 candidates 52 passed. This result 
appears very satisfactory. 

In the model pathsala attaohed to the training school there were 
64 boys on the rolls* against 67 last year. At the last examination for 
entrance into the training school, a lad from this pathsala headed the 
list: and at the last vernacular .scholarship examination another lad 
passed in the 2pd division, this being the first instance of a pathsala 
lad passing this examination from the Bengal portion of this division. 

The’head master is inolined to object to the early closing of these 
sohools on Saturdays, remarking that thfe students “betake themselves 
to mischievous aots and injurious pleasures, such as olimbing fruit trees 
and swimming in ponds under the sun.” • However, to - keep the lads 
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within bounds during the half holiday, he resorts to the following 
expedient. He holds “ a meeting in the sohool premises, where moral 
unwgTH are sung and literary essays tead and dismissed.” I am myself 
inclined to doubt the injurious nature of the pastimes alluded to usless 
they climb the trees to steal the fruit. 

Higher Class School under Native Manager. 

Olipur Schooi* —The expenses of this sohool have been under¬ 
taken by the Mah amni Samamayi.. The number on the rolls was 67, 
against 45 last year. Of these 67, but 5 were Musalmans, the rest 
being Hindus. 

The Deputy Ins pector writes:—“ One can hardly visit this school 
without being struck by the fact how a defcire of pushing up boys too 
'rapidly spoils a sohool.” With his advioe no boys appeared at the 
entrance examination, as they would have been certain to fail. It is 
expected, however, that it will be abl§ to make a show at the next. 

Deputy Inspectors of Schools employed in the ; distnct of Rungpore 

during 1871-72. 


Date of appoint¬ 
ment. 

r 

Name. 

I 

. 

Station to which 
attached. 

Salary per 
mensem. 

Number of 
schools 
t under 
Inspection. 

Number of 
visits to 
schools 
during the 
year. 




Rs. 



February 1868 ... 

Babu Hart Uur Das 

North Rungpore 

76 

68 

966 

6th August 1867 

„ Hari Mohun Sen ... 

South „ ... 

75 

75 

148 

January 1869 ... 

„• GungaNath Roy ( ... 

Bhobanigunge... 

75 

63 

961 

9th July 1887 ... 

<■=*■* 

„ Mahim Chunder Chat- 
terji. 

Kakina. 

75 

60 

940 










Return of Schools in the District of Rungpore (Rajshahi Commissioner ship). 
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Rajshahi Division.—Rungpore District. 



14 6 2,200 6 6 13,025 3 9 &S50 2.532 
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Rajshahi Division.—Bogra District. 


JBOGRA District. , 

• Bogra Zj,lla School. 


• . 1 

Number of Pupils. 

i 

, Fee* and Fines. * 

1870-71. 

1871-78. 

1870-71. 

_ 1871-78. 


• 


• 


* • 

Rs. A. P. 

* Rs. A. P. 

184 

• 

. 

1,424 13 8 

1- 

1,864 0 0 


Of the 114 boys* 101 ore Hindis and 13 Musoimans. 


No regular report from the Secretary has been received. 


Deputy Inspectors of Schools employed in the District of Bogra during 

1871-72. 


Date of 
appointment. 

Name. 

• 

Station to which 
attached. 

t 

Salary per 
mensem. 

• 

dumber of 
schools 
under 
inspection. 

Number of 
visits to 
school, dur¬ 
ing the 
s>e«irf 



• 

Rs. A. P, 



March I860 ... 

Baba Mohca Chunderthuck- 
orbutty . 

Bogra . 

75 0 0 

* 46 

810 
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Gnnd Total ... 51 78 8,548 11 8 6,888 1 1 4758 8 1 15,283 511 
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From the Report of Babu Bhudeb Mookerjee , Inspector of Schools, 
North Central Division. 

Pubna. 

My report under this head will comprise the whole of the Pubna 
district with the exception of the Serajganj sub-division, which is under 
the Inspector of the North-East Division, 'and will be reported on by 
that officer. 

Pubnet, as I remarked in 1869-f 0, is pre-eminently a district of trades¬ 
people. Its Hindu inhabitants consist in a greater measure than else¬ 
where of the trading olasses, and the distnot has but two great land- 
holding families;—one Hindu, the other Muhammadan. The great bulk 
of the schools of this district are of the middle class, and are attended 
by the children of those who would supplement their primary 
education by some higher instruction either in the vernacular or’in 
English. The gjreat bulk of the agricultural population, consisting of 
Muhammadans, remains as yet almost untouched. Not until the pathsala 
scheme can be introduced into this district may we expect to make 
even as much advance as we have made in Rajshahi in bringing Musul- 
man boys to school. 

The statistics of the higher class sohools of the Pubna district (exclu¬ 
sive of Serajganj) axe given below:— 


(1) Higher English Schools. 


■ 


« 

Amount 
of fees 
realised. 

• 

e 

Govern¬ 
ment grant. 

•> 

Subscrip¬ 
tions, Ac. 

Total out¬ 
lay. 

Number op pupils 

AT THE END OF THE 
YEAR. 

8 

i 

i 

1 

I 

i 

© 

5 

3 

If 

S.S 

11 

I 

1 

09 

i 

p 

a 

Others. 

Total. 



Ri. A. P. 

Es. A.'p. 

Es. A. P. 

Es. A. P. 







Government ... 

1 

2,190 13 0 

2,616 8 4 


4,812 0 4 

137 

9 

2 

148 

108 

1 

Aided. 

... 


. 


< 

B 

B 


1 

1 

Ml 

Unaided 







R 



m 







• 

wm 

H 




m 

• 




■. 








Total ... 

1 

2,196 13 0 

2,615 8,4 

1 

4,812 0 4 

137 

c 9 



108 

i 


On the Government higher class school in the distriot the Secretary 
to the local oommittee of publio instruction reports as follows:— 

“ At the close of the year under report tne school rolls contained 
the names of 148 pupils, against 167 at the end of the preceding year 
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The decrease is attributable to the abolition of the Subordinate Judge’s 
Court of this station, and the consequent removal of some pleaders and 
mukhtars. The Muhammadans are Still apathetic to the advantages of 
English education, and although a Moulvi has been attached to the 
school for about five years, the number of Muhammadan lads now in the 
sohool is only* nine, or one more than tho number previous to the 
appointment of the Moulvi. Of those nine, only five are under the 
Moulvi’s tuition, the remaining four*having taken Bengali as their second 
language. A proposal is before the committee to offer greater incentive 
to the Muhammadans of the district, afld to utilise the services of the 
Moulvi. 101 students are native of the district, of whom 34,*or less than 
£ of the whole number, belong to the town. The school is almost 
exclusively recruited from thp middle classes, there being none from the 
higher classes, and only qpven from the lower classes. 

“ During the year und£r review the eduoated natives of the station 
established a meeting, wtfiioh is held once a week in the Government 
school-house, to discuss subjects of a purely scientific, literary, and social 
character. The meeting is attended by the masters dhd senior students 
of the sohool.” Mr. Barrow, c.s., Assistant Magistrate and a member 
of the looal committee of publio instruction, who is a sincere friend 
of education, is the president. It is under the same gentleman that 
the gymnasium came into being and was going on when I visited the 
sohool on the 3rd December last. 

The statistics of the middle class English* schools of Pubna are 
gjven below:— 

(2) Middle English Schools. 







• 

ND JS 

[HER OP PUPILS 
TEH END OP 

THE YEAR. 

s 

i 

1 

0.9 
« a 


1 

%-■ 

O 

I 

Amount 
of fees 
realized. 

Govern- 
mout grant. 

. 

Subscrip¬ 
tions, Ac. 

a 

Total 

outlay. 

• 

i 

•o 

.2 

H 

1 

x: 

a 

PS 


* i 

[1 

1 

Average daily alto 

3l 

d H 
O.® 

=1 

I 1 

is 


■ 

Be. A. P. 

Ha. A.P. 

« 

Rs. A. P. 

Ba. A. P. 








Government ...^ 

1 





... 

•• 


... 



... 

Aided . 

• 

8 

■ 

8*8 18 0 

1,718 18 6 

8,837 10 0 

4,066 13 8 

896 


10 

... 

326 

808 

17 

Unaided. 

1 

15 0 0 

1 


S0 # 0 0 

% 

65 0 0 

• 

... 

i .. 


... 

64 

41 

... 

Total ..* 

9 

863 18 0 

1,718 18 6 

8,867 10 0 

3,031 13 8 

• 

... 

... 

... 

890 

849 

17 


My impression regarding these schools is that on the whole they 
are going op well. « 
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The statistics of the middle class vernacular schools are given in 
the next table. 

(3) Middle Vernacular Schools. 



Number of schools. | 

Amouijt 
of free, 
realized. 

t 

Govern¬ 
ment grant. 

Subscrip¬ 
tions, Ac. 

Total ex¬ 
penditure. 

1 

Numbkk ok thh 
BOLLS AT THH BHD 02 
THH'THAB. 

l 

1 

1 

l 

1 

1 

"*• 

l! 

%\ 

§1 

i 

1 

l 

i 

a 

i 

o 

Total. 



&s. A.P. 

Be. A.P. 

Ba. A.P. 

Bn A.P. 







Government... 

8 

158 S 0 

813 13 0 


40M0'0 

92 

6 

... 

98 

52 

8 

Aided 

18 

1,134 4 0 

2,953 7 8 

3,700 0 0 

8,188 9 6 

768 

118 

9 

888 

595 

41 

Unaided 

1 

2if 0 0 


204 10 0 

i 

228 0 0 

r20 

6 


26 

18 

... 

Total ... 

22 

r> 

1,810 15 0 

3,207 4 8 

i 

j 3,905 0 0 

8,881 3 6 

880 

ISO 

2 

1,012 

663 

46 


I cannot say that I was much satisfied with the "pandits of these 
sohools, most of whom* had c taken leave in order to appear at the 
pleadership or muktearship examinations. However desirable it may 
be that men of some education like our pandits-should enter the pro¬ 
fession of pleaders and muktears, and carry into those professions the 
rectitude and truthfulness which they cultivate as teachers, it is never¬ 
theless painful tb find that • we are so circumstanced that our pandits 
must change their profession in order to better themselves. The pros¬ 
pects to them of promotion in the department are nearly as nothing. 

The statistics of the primary sohools are subjoined :— 

C 

, (4) Primary Schools. 


- 

Number of schools. 

• 

C l| 



Number on tiib 

ROLLS AT THE BED OP 
THB TEAR. , 

| 


Amount of 
fees 

realized. 

A 

Govern- 
ment grant. 

1 

i 

1 

Subscrip¬ 
tions, Ac. 

Total out* 
iv. 

« 

• 

Hindus. 

1 

I 

, 

1 

I 

I 

• 


Bn A. P. 

} 

Bn A.* P. 

Be. A. P. 

Ba. A. F. 

1 





Government 

... 





... 


... 

... 

... 

Aided . 

13 

274 10 9 

642 8 0 

J40 9 3 

1,292 14 9 

280 

155 

... 

435 

288 

Unaided. 

28 

109 0 0 



109 0 0 

... 



538 

... 

Total ... 

-j-— 

41 

383 10 ,9 

6(1 9 O 

340 9 8 

1.401 14 9 


... 


968 

- 
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Raj&hahi Division.—Pubna District. 

rli.firnfp'? 11 to .fe? P er p itted > work the pathsala -soheme in the 
district of Pubna with a view to increase its primary schools. 

in JnM^ ^ ° f the *** « given 

* (5) Girls’ School 



Unaided . 


Total ... I 2* p 4 Q 840 0 0 477 3 0 854.7 0 54 1 8 1 85 87 

* Inclusive of one girl's class attached to a P *ti...i n 

The Depiity Inspector writes as follows on these schools 
1 have watched the progress of female education, in this district 
and elsewhere for several years with th8 interest Vhioh is due S ite 
importance, and my experience tells me that in this country it will not 

The - IfAr ? ^ ntl l 8011 . 13 . enriched with Europea?civilization. 

Marts of onentd prejudice rnuet be succeeded by the healthy 
breeze of occidental enlightenment before this exotic plant is naturalised 
m the nursery of our ailed schools. The people seem lo thSk that a 
woman is better for her ignoranoe of history and poetry; for according 
to them modesty and the other virtue, which are her ohief adomments g 
do not grow together m the female mind with a knowledge of tS 
subjeots. Even educated men sometimes share in this fantastio 

l^PufnJ 1 ^ t V S * W0akne ® Bi ? them is not always candidly admitted. 
In Pubna a few female schools might be opened if some artificial 

SSKGEL?* **• ™ 

= tabl. W, But ^gMngfit. 

many of the aided schools, I find that with but a few, exceptions 
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the Pubna pupils do not form os good teachers as the pupils of the 
Hooghiy Normal Sohool. Many of the Pubna pupils I found to be men 
of that pushing oharaoter whioh is hut ill-suited to the quiet profession 
of the school-master. 

The statistics of the Normal Sohool at Pubna are shown in the 
next table:— 


* (6) Normal Schools. " 

i 



l 

I 

Amount of 
ftea 

realised. 

t 

Govern¬ 
ment grant. 

Subscrip¬ 
tion^ Ac. 

0 

•• 

Total out¬ 
lay.' 

Numbhb on thb 

BOLLS AT THB BND 07 
THB YBAB. 

Average daily attendance. 

1 

1 

ill 

A 

Hindus. 

1 

| 





Be. A.P. 

Be. A.P. 

Be. if. P. 

Be. A.P. 








Government... 

1 


2.879 4 0 


2379 4 0 

87 

ees 

... 

87 

44 

... 

Aided 

... 

a 

' V: 


| 

... 

•• 


... 

... 

B 

... 

Unaided 

... 



1 


n 

4 

# 

... 

... 

1 

• ee ’ 

Total 

1 


2,870 4 0 


2,879 4 0 

87 

... 

... 

87 

44 

... 


• » 

The social position of the pupils of the different regularly inspected 
ffnbwo1a, in Pubna is shown in the next table:— 


Social Position. - 


• 

Natubs 07 Schools. 

E 9 

Middle. 

Lower. 

Total 

Higher English ... 

1 

■■ 

7 

\ 148 

Middle ^ ••• ••• ••• ••• 

4 


no 

826 

Middle Vernacular ... ... 

■d; 

88% 

587 

*986 

Primary „ ... . 


180 

— 

486 

Girls' schools ... ... ... 

El 

m 39 


68 

0 

Normal f $ §$» ••• 


80 

■a 

87 

Total. ,.. 

--- a - 

* 8 

i,ooe 

1,026 

2,040 
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Rqjahahi Division.—Piibna District. 

The Subjoined table shows the caste and creed of thbse pupils:— 

Caste aild Creed. 


■ 

Hihdvb. 


HOMB- 

AN8. 

is 

n 

Aborioiites. 


1 

Khetnes. 

i 

s 

l 

1 

l 

l 

i 

9 

I 

i 

Sunnis. 

• 

• 

1 

I 

gj 

II 


Il 


Higher English... 

70 


2 

33 

24 



8 


137 


9 

9 

2 .. 






143 





i 









i 







138 

1 

1 

56 

76, 

15 

2 

8 

4 

296 

9 

21 

30 







suT 


222 


1 

217. 

204 

56 

3 

39 

7 

838 

19 

104 

123 

2 . 





2 22 

986 


65 


3 

,67 

63 

22 

5 

54 

1 

280 

22 

133 

IBB* 





... 


435 


21 


2 

20 

4 

2 

5 

• 

• 54 


3 

8 

1 






58 

Normal „ 

30 


1 

37 

A 

\ 


B 

i 

87 


1 

1 


.. .A 

... 

.... 

... 


87 

Total ... 

~r~ 

546 


S 

413 

438 

83 

12 

114 

IS 

1,693 

• 

B0 

• 



B 


... 

.... 


HI 

ii 

8,040 


The next table shows the caste and creed of the teachers:— 


Number of toaehera employed. 

Hiiidus, 

• * Muhammadans. 



* * 

103 

97 •. 

• 

a « 

• 


In the table subjoined is given £he qualifications of the teachers 
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Ft'om the Report of C. A. Martin, Esq., ll.b., Officiating Inspector of 
Schools, North-East Division. 

ft 

Serajganj School. —This sohool has been steadily improving from 
year to year. The number on the rolls was 216 (of whom 27 are 
Musulmans), against 191 last year: fees and fines Bs. 1,067.-12-6, against 
Bs 978-7-6. “ This,” the Secretary writes, “is evidently the result of 
the interest the head-master, Baboo Sri Nath Gupta, takes in his work. 
The library contains 183 volumes, of which 20 have been added during 
the past year.” In table No. IV we see that at the entranoe examin¬ 
ation one out. of three candidates was passed by the sohool. 

Deputy Inspectors of Schools employed in the District of Pubna during 
f . 1871-72. 


Date of 
appointment. 

1 

Name. 

Station to which 
attached. 

Salary »per 
mensem. 

Number of 
schools 
under 
inspection. 

Number of 
visits to 
schools dur¬ 
ing the 
year. 




Bs A. P. 



18th November.. 

Babu Sarat Chunder Dan... 

Serajgunge ... 

ISO 0 8 

t 

84 

( 

178 
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COOCH BEHAH DIVISION. 

From the Report of 0. A. Martin, Esq., LL.B., Officiating Inspector of 

Schools, North-East Division, and O. Bellett, Esq., M.A., Inspector of 

Schools. ( 

In reply to your memorandum No. 2789, dated Fort William, July 
31st 1872,1 hawe the honor to submit the aiftyial report for the Nortli- 
East Division for the year ending 31st March 1872. 

The following few pages were left by Mr. Bellett with me and in 
them he reports,— (a) upon the changes which have taken place during 
the year; (6) upon the * Deputy •Inspectors and their work done; 
(c) upon girls’ schools; and (d) upon thq great want felt in*this division 
owing to there being no normal school. 

•M%. Bellett'8 Report. 

I have the honor tq submit my annual report for the year ending 
31st March’1872. . 

The following changes have taken place in this tli vision during the 
course of the year. Babu Kasikanta Mukhopadhyay, Joint Inspector 
of Schools, was on the 6th September'1871 permitted to accept the 
appointment of Superintendent of Education in Cooch^ Behar. His 
place was not filled up: and the division is now as was the* case previous 
to May 1869, uncjer my unassisted charge. The Babu however 
does not appear to be satisfied with his present position in Cooch Behar, 
and, I believe, proposes to apply for permission to return to his pre¬ 
vious appointment. Babu Hari Mohan Sen, Deputy Inspector of South 
Rangpur, was absent on special leave from 10th November 1871 to 9th 
March 1872. During his absence his duties were undertaken by the 
Deputy Inspector of North Rangpur ift additiotf to his own. The 
reason for wnich Babu Hari Mohan Sen took this leave was that he might 
be enabled to attend the special classes in engineering which were some 
months ago instituted by His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor for candi¬ 
dates for° appointments in the Subordinate Executive Service. In the 
examination which followed I arg glad to say, Babu Hari Mohan Sen 
passed most creditably, I presume therefore that he will before long 
receive an appointment in the service •for which he'has now qualified 
himself. If such be the case, though I am for his own sake very glad, 
and though I am sure that in his new capacity he will prove a most 
w illin g ami intelligent servant of Government, I cannot the less regret 
the great loss which the Education Department in this division will 
sustain by his removals Babu Hari Mohan Lahiri was absent on 
leave for three months from 5th* Jqpe 1871 to 4th September 1871. 
Babu Ram Chaftdra Bhaumik officiated*in his place. I was somewhat 
disappointed with the latter officer. He did not display the tact for 
which I gave him credit. It was however his first appointment in such 
a position and I have but little doubt that the experience he has gained 
will render him more judicious when qgain in such a post. 


23 
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With regard to the work done by the Deputy Inspectors, I hare 
to report very much as I did last year. I have above expressed my 
opinion of my best Deputy Inspector Babu Hari Mohan Sen. The 
Deputy Inspector of Lower Assam has shown more energy during the 
past year: but he is too fond of mixing himself up with local politics 
and thereby he weaken^ any influence he may possess^' I am sorry I 
cannot say much in favor of the Deputy Inspector of Dinajpur. 
.1 have had to notice two or three cases of neglect of duty on his part 
in the course of tha year. The Deputy Inspector of Kakina is no 
longer so attached a friend of tha zemindar. ' There has, I understand 
been Borne misunderstanding between them; and, whereas the Deputy 
Inspector’s report last year was little more than adulation of the zemin¬ 
dar, in this year ’9 report his name is hardly .mentioned. 

, With regard to girls’ schools I am still unconvinced of their value 
as they at present exist. I have at least two very good schools in my 
division; if goodness is to be reckoned according to the height of the 
standard adopted in the school and the proficiency of the girls in their 
knowledge of that' standard, but I hold that even in those schools, our 
attempt at female education is a failure. 

It is not that I should hot be very Milling to encourage by all 
means in my power native female education.* If education as applied 
to native females meant what the word really means, we, by encouraging 
it, should be doing an amount of good in the way of civilization which 
would hardly be calculable. But the fact is that girls’ schools do not 
educate. You teach some 2 or 3 or perhaps 4 girls out of 20 to read and 
M'rite: nay you may go as far as the pons asinorum. I have in my 
division one school where the girls have actually scaled that difficulty. 
But what is the result? No real knowledge, no real enlightenment. 
At 11, 12 or 13 y 6 ars old they are taken away from school to bp 
married; and I have it on very good native authority that it does not 
as - a tale, take them much longer than one year to forget even the 
alphabet. < 

Normal Sc&ool. —I confess that I am weary of writing year after 
year on this sfibject. The necessity ,of a normal school for this divi¬ 
sion must be so completely obvious to any one who has the least know¬ 
ledge of its requirements, tbat the reiteration of the sentence “a 
normal school is required” is nothing but repeating a truism over and 
over again. I however once more state most emphatically that until 
provision is made for such a school, vernacular .education, above that 
afforded by the pathsalas cannot be in the North-East Division other¬ 
wise than a failure. More favored divisions, divisions where education 
is much further advanced, and whefe the inhabitants are both more 
eulightened and wealthier than they are here, have formal schools, 
supported at a large cost to Government. Here where the population 
is backward in civilization and poor in means, no assistance is rendered 
to education in this form. I can tfnly repeat what has been said by 
my predecessors, and will have .to be said till this remedy is provided, 
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Cooch Behar Division. 

viz., that vernacular education in this division has but* little, if any, 
chance of steady and permanent progress. 

[End of Mr. BeUett's "Report .] 

The above is all that I received from Mr. Bellett. 

On the forenoon of June 28th he delfvered over charge of this 
office to me. As I have, had littlq experience of^ the division I think 
the best thing I can do is to select, from the ceports of the Deputy- 
Inspectors of Schools, and of. Seqret«ries of Local Committees, such 
passages as appear to me deserving of notice, making renvirks here and 
there if anything strikes me as worthy of comment. 

Government "English School of the Middle Class. — J)arfiling Zilla School. 

* a • 


_:_ a _ 

Number.of Pupils. 

Fees and Fines. 

1870-7?. 

1871-72. 

1870-71. 

* 187J-72. 


• 

Rs. As. P. 

Rs. As. P. 

36 

38 

-- 

4.18 14 0 

173 8 0 


Of the 38 pupils 11 are Gindus 13 Musalmans *11 Nepalese 2 
Bhutias and 1 Lepcha. 

It is reported ’that the three latter classes have not got on very well. 
The Deputy Commissioner is of opinion that the school would suit the 
requirements of the place better, if it were changed into an industrial 
school. Already steps have been taken by Government to follow out 
the suggestion of Major Morton, and from the 1st August the change 
was to take effect. • • 

Higher Class English School for Boys under Christian Bodies. 

St. Paul’s School, Darjiling. —No report of the school has been 
received this year from the * headmaster. From the statistical returns 
I observe that the number on the rolls is 38, the same as last year. 
The total cost incurred was Rs. 8,631* while the receipts were Us. 8,456, 
of which Rs. 2,380 come from imperial funds, and the balance from fees 
and fines. The 38 lads in this school are Christians. 

The Alev. W. Macfarlane writes of the Darjiling Mission Schools:— 
“ At the close of the past year there were 506 boys on the rolls: 
while *at the end of tfe previous year there Avore 436. On the 31st 
March 1871 there were 182 pupils studying Bengali, while on 31st 
March 1872, the number had increased to 278. The number studying 
Hindi has remained nearly stationary being 228 in 1872 against 221 
in 1871. The number of pupils studying Lepcha has diminished from 
33 to 23. • 

u There is great difficulty in securing good teachers for the Terai 
schools. Those avIio come from the training school of Dinajpur get ill 
with fever and soon leave. 
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“In tlie tills, there are three schools for the children of the coolies 
on the tea-plantations. These schools are as well attended as any others 
during the cold season; but duridg the tea-plucking season they are 
nearly empty. 

“After the normal school is at work for another year, I think we 
shall have little difficulty in keeping the hill schools supplied with suit¬ 
able teachers.” 

r S 1 

The Deputy Inspectors'of Schools employed in the districts of the Oooch Behar 

Division during 1871*72, 











Return of Schools in the district of Darjiling (Cooch Behar Commissumership.) 
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Cooch Behar Division. 
















































































Return of Schools in the district of Julpigooree (Cooch Behar Commissioner ship.) 
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[End of the Report on Cooch Behar and Julpigooree.'] 
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EASTERN DISTRICTS—DACCA DIVISION. 

From the report of Mr. C. B. Clarke, M.A. 

The present report is drawn up in accordance with letter No. 1222 
of 8th April 187,2 or Government of Bengal. 

The area is arranged for the purposes of schools’ inspection 
as under:— « * # 



• 

"T 

• 



Administration Distriqf. ( 

■ 

Deputy Inspectors 
of Schools. 

• 

COMMI88IOKBB8HIP 
or Dacca. 

r Dacca 

Myraensingh 

Faridpur 

BiirisaP «... 
Sylhet I 
_ Cachar ) 

... 

... .J» 

... • ... 

3 

a 

i 

• l 

l 

COMMIBSIOSEKSHIP ) 
0* CniTTAGOHG. ^ 

f Comilla 

Ncakhali ... 

| Chittagong 

L Chittagong Hills 

! . 

... #**• 

X 

i 

l 

"rzr 1 ' ]“»» • 

... 

... 

l 

• 


• 

• 

Tfctal 

• 

, .12 


The boundaries of the districts of the Deputy Inspectors of Schools 
agree in all cases accurately with those of the zillas except that the 
late transfers of Thanas Pangsa and Jfyilfatganj havd not yet been 
effectuated in the educational districts. 

2 . I do not think the distribution of the area can be materially 
improved. The transfer of Thana Mulfatgunj will make the Barisal 
District too large for one Deputy Inspector. Though there is only one 
Deputy Inspector of Schools for Barisal there are six in dessortf. 

3. The present report comprises 1st—a report for each district. 
These district reports comprise tables‘shewing for the district the 
information required by Government letter No. 1222 aforesaid: the 
Collector’s minute on education in the district: and my report on the 
state of education, in the district. In these district reports I have 
thought if necessary,*at the risk of tediousness, to remark upon and 
explainsthe Collector’s minutes so far as they related to district matters: 
for I do not know wifh what ofcher intent it was arranged that they 
should be sent to me. 2nd.—The tabular information for the districts 
collected into divisional reports for the convenience of the several 
Commissioners. 3rd.—The present general report which treats of ques¬ 
tions applying to all parts of the pountry alike. Before entering on 
these 1 wish to make some explanations on the general tabular 
information given. 
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4. All our classification is one not of education nor of scholars, 
but of schools: and each school is classified according to the standard 
attained by the highest class in it. ' The classes of a middle class school 
from the third downwards constitute a primary school: hence of the 
boys stated to be reading jn middle class schools at least four-fifths are 

' in the primary stage of education: and similarly of the money put 
down as expended on middle class schools a very large percentage is 
being spent on primary education. ' This is specially 3ie case in”this 
division ivhere a large proportion of the middle class schools has 
attached pathsalas the pupils in which though classed as reading in middle 
class schools' not only are in the very most elementary stage of 
education but will never pass to the higher stages. This explanation 
demolishes a large quantity of the Collector’j> minuting and will I hope 
'save the Commissioners vain trouble. In my, visits to 44 of the best 
middle class (Vikrampur) vernacular schools in August last: out of 
2,041 boys examined 871 only could read, and understand easy 
Bengali. 

5. Another important point in the new classification is that circle 
schools are classed as “ aided schools”—not as “ Government schools,” 
in accordance with the orders of the Director ,of Public Instruction. 

6 . Undefr the old departmental classification, there were separate 
headings for these schools. They are entirely under Government 
influence and in the accounts of such schools, next to nothing 
appears under the head ‘‘local subscription and endowments” while 
nearly the whole cost is shown to be (as it really is) Government 
expenditure. 

The consequence is however that when in the new classification the" 
items of expenditure ’are lumped together with those of aided schools 
the totals (which alone appear) have only a very general import: when 
14 cows are added to 7 elephants the result is 21 quadrupeds. The 
suras given under the head of Government and local contribution 
towards “ aided”* schools shew the Government larger than the local, 
whereas under the grant-in-aid rules no aided school can receive more 
from Government than it raises locally and very few indeed receive so 
much. <■ <- ( 

6 . The forms (2) of the Education Committee of 1865 were ordered 
to be filled up for each district: and so they have been as well as I can 
do it. But the forms so long ago devised do not suit o\ir present 
circumstances and moreover appear to contain efrors in tho' printing. 

I would only say that great caution should be exercised in drawing 
any conclusion whatever from the figures given* in them. 

7.. L now proceed to repqjrfras directed by letter of Government 
No. 1222 paragraphs. 6 and 7 : but many of the points as regards 
the schools of each district are touched upon in the district reports, 
and some of the points I have taken the responsibility of omitting 
altogether: as for instance the instruction to give the “result of 
my own inspections.” My own‘note-book of visits to 120 schools is 
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Eastern Districts—Dacca Division. 

voluminous: and the circumstances of each school ami the matters 
enquired into at each are so very various that I have been utterly 
unable to draw up any abstract of it. I hope however that the more 
important results are indirectly involved in the different subjects treated 
of in this report. • 

8. During the year under report the'position of the Deputy 
Inspectors has been different from what it has hitherto been : the people 
have sometimes said, “ If the Deputy Inspector’has no Government 
money to bestow, but only, comes to fiijd fault or report to take away 
our grant or to make increased requisitions we do not care so much 
about his visit.” The progress of education in our reports depends on 
the Government money available : few schools appear in our tables 
unless they either receive# Government money or hope to do so. The 
latter hoping class has canpj to great grief during‘the past .year and the* 
Deputy Inspectors nearly unanimously attribute the decrease (or small 
increase) of schools in -their districts to the stoppage of grants-in-aid. 
This doubtless is true : but I am not at all sure thsy; the non-extension 
of grant-in-aid for one year has been any injury to the cause of 
education. Formerly when a Deputy Inspector had an unlimited purso 
he was not willing to stop a grant however bad a school was, and in this 
way badly dbnducted indifferent schools dragged on yoar after year. 
But with a fix^d sum for grant-in-aid, the Deputy Inspectors began 
to look about to see how it might be applied to most advantage : their 
only hope of showing more scholars waS by* transferring grants from 
pbor schools to thriving pushing schools. Moreover, they thus brought 
great pressure to bear on the school managers : they told a rich school 
manager, “ If you do not build a good house for your school and feed and 
lodge the pundit and get your school full of boys.I will transfer your 
grant to such and such a village who undertake to do all this.” In this 
way during the past year many old schools have been got on a soundar 
footing: in Barisal I found several cases where the managers had 
given their school a good new house for fear of the transfer of the grant. 

9. But I must be excused for adding that if the non-extension of 

grant-in-aid has perhaps on the wholo benefited us, the late order 
preventing transfers of grant-in-aid js doing us much harm. Under 
this order however unsatisfactory a school the Deputy Inspector would 
sooner let it go on than abolish it. Moreover wo have new schools 
springing up, thoroughly deserving of Government assistance, and for 
many of* these schools there is no form of Government assistance 
adapted except grant-in-aid: i.e. a school like Goalundo for instance 
cannot be given a circlfe pundit or a village school, grant unless by an 
evasion of the meaning of the (Jovsrnment order establishing these 
classes of schools. If we have therefor? no power of transfer such a 
school must remain without support: but with a power of transfer in 
such cases the Deputy Inspector would, look round the district till he 
found the worst aided school he fiad and then get its grant trans¬ 
ferred. • 

#24 
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10. The* grant-in-aid schools therefore for the year slightly 

diminished in number while the number of boys in them have slightly 
increased. The circle schools whidb are in a similar position i.e. have 
a fixed sum allowed them, cannot increase in number but show a con¬ 
siderable increase in pupijp. There were nine village schools added 
during the year. • 

11. It may be seen in the district reports throughout the division 
nearly circle schools* or village schdols can be spread to almost any 
extent that the Government can find money for. 

I may take this opportunity c of bbselrving that I am rather nervous 
about the beilefit which the cause of education may hope for from a local 
educational cess. I believe that the people have as little objection to 
being taxed for education as for any ooject v^hatever, but they do object. 
JThey particujarly object to local taxation because local taxation is neces¬ 
sarily direct. 

*The Collector of Faridpur has remarked that the first condition 
of success for any schools for spreading education widely in this 
country is that they should be altogether free ; i. c «. State schools as in 
America. If such schools can % be “provided there is no doubt a very 
large extension of education would follow. But local taxes to pay 
for such schools would bring odium on tile whole scheme. For 
the masses, it is far better that the Government should manage the 
schools than the zemindars. The people dislike the lpcal tax and their 
dislike is very little diminished by being told they shall themselves 
have the privilege of spending the money. 

Another difficulty in this country is that in collecting a small tax 
nearly as much oppression may be exercised as* in collecting a large 
one: and it was on this ground that Sir William Grey founded his 
objections to the mere multiplication of taxes: he would have preferred 
rais ing the whole sum necessary by some more sweeping measure. 
Wnatefbr money is to be raised by taxation for school purposes I would 
wish, to see raised by an imperial tax: if that is impossible, at least by 
a Bengal tax. # I*have written elsewhere at length on the question of 
making each person pay for what tli^y have which is one argument 
urged for local taxation. It is # a principle that can never be carried 
out in Government matters except most imperfectly: if carried out 
extensively it simply deprives us of the main advantages of union under 
one political head. And lastly I doubt when it is not carried out at all 
whether any injustice is felt. The system at Mymensing ziXa school 
of making the boys in all the classes pay an equal fee has alwayw been 
a popular one and has worked uniformly well. • 

12 . .1 next am* required to a$at<?particularly how each officer con¬ 
ducts his inspections. For myfjblf, I can only say generally that I pro¬ 
ceed “ according to circumstances i.e. according to the number of 
boys in the school, the time I, have to give, the class of the school, the 
number of collateral matters, petitions, &c., which call for enquiry. Per¬ 
haps the most definite answer I can give is to state some particular facts. 
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In a large zilla school I have never more than two* days to snare 
to devote to examination. I generally examine the second and third 
classes in English, the first m mathematics. I sometimes pitch on 
one ot the lower classes and examine it in history or geography 
or arithmetic. At the zilla schools I chiefly endeavour to find out 
whether the fitot two or three classes are up to the standard expected. 

I went round the whole of the Vikrampur schools (except one) 
last autumn. Except one school'(where night overtook me) I ascer¬ 
tained personally how many boys in each could read and understand 
easy Bengali. I generally examined the first class in three or four 
subjects in which I had the Deputy Inspector to assist met 

I never hear the boys go through a part of the day’s lesson. 

{ u testl °g boys reading Bengali I always set thgm a piece which 
they have not seen before. In testing them in English, I examine thenv 
m a piece they have got up (except the first class of a* higher class 
school) and for a very good reason: the boys who are reading Delectus 
and Caesar cannot be tested by putting them at Tacitus. 

In the Khasi Hitts my examination of the schoflls was exceedingly 
short: I tried them with writing im Khasi from dictation and in arith¬ 
metic. * 


13- All, the Deputy Inspectors of this division have in response 
to His Honor’s orders sent me a particular account as to how they con¬ 
duct their inspections. At first I intended abstracting the whole of 
them into this report, but that would be a very long matter, and after 
reading all of them I find there is a uniformity about them which 
enables me to give a fair general picture of them. 

,None of the Deputy Inspectors hear the boys go through the 
day’s lesson, as a test of the boys: but they som^imes toe 

teacher give the day’s lessons, as a test of the teaehbrs. 

The Deputy Inspector has on every inspection to make a return of 
the number of boys who can read write and explain easy Bengali: To 
this rough extent they have to examine up to a standard invariably. 

The Deputy Inspector^ visiting their schools onhe a quarter'and 
knowing them pretty well, keep potes of the work of the classes, and 
test the classes in their last quarter’s work. This is done regularly in 
the smaller divisions but cannot be carried out in a big one like Yikram- 
pur where the schools too are large. 

The Deputy Inspectors sometimes take a class and teach them¬ 
selves as a lesson to the pundits. 

The Deputy Inspector has, as part of his regular work, on each 
visit, to go over the sahool accounts and ascertain up to what month 
the teachers are actually paid. He js also nearly invariably involved 
in business by the secretary or manage* or teachers. 

14. The higher class schools are universally tested as to standard 
by the University Entrance Examinations: and the middle class schools 
by the Minor and Vernacular Scholarship Examinations. In all these 
schools the examinations of the Inspector and Deputy Inspectors are 
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not the test of the standard of the school: for the impression gained in 
a few hours could not be upheld against the results of a lengthy care¬ 
fully-conducted competitive paper ^examination. At the same time it 
is satisfactory to find that the discrepancies between the more thorough 
and the more hasty examinations are very few. I am often surprised 
how few. The boys as well as the teachers look on the examination by 
the Inspecting Officer as an encouragement as they name it. In the 
primary schools however our inspections are onr only test: but it takes 
not many minutes to' find out how many boys in a primary school can 
read and understand easy Bengali. * If -they can read they are sure to 
be able to write. It remains to try them in arithmetic with and 
without slates, and probably the school has little further to shew the 
Inspector. „ (J 

« 15. I jvould not be understood in these ^remarks as depreciating 

the value of inspection, particularly of the Inspector’s inspection. As 
regards testing the boys the visit may not be wprth much: but I find 
I never can correspond thoroughly satisfactorily with a school concern¬ 
ing the school business unless I know the place and the people person¬ 
ally : the school-house and something of the local politics. I shall 
return to the subject of inspection at another point of this report. 

16. Theje are no jail or police schools in South-East Bengal so 
far as I know. 

17. I have remarked in the Dacca district report on the only 
special law class in the • division : I will here speak of the new 
surveying classes for zilla schools so far as they shadow themselves 
to me. 

In the scheme which the University Syndicate (of which the mem¬ 
bers were Messrs. Woodrow, Blandford, Dr. Ewart, and myself) devised 
for introducing more sciencd into the higher class schools, it was 
proposed to extend the mathematics for the University Entrance 
Examination and to introduce geometrical drawing. (A course of 
lectures on elementary physics by a travelling professor once a year as 
is adopted now largely in primary schools in England was also proposed.) 
The Syndicate felt it necessary to provide more time for the extension 
of these subjects, and supposing English of paramount importance, they 
suggested that the University should give up the second classical 
language for the First Arts Examinations. Practically in our zilla schools 
the boys have till lately been spending an hour a day of school-hours 
on Sanskrit for the last four years of fhe zilla school course : for though 
Sanskrit is not insisted on by the University at the Entrance Examina¬ 
tion, it is imperative (or some thing worse vid Latin, &c.) at First Arts : 
and the standard required in Sanscrit 1 at First Arts is so high that a boy 
cannot well obtain it in two ye&rs. Bather he can attain it but only 
by devoting during thpse two years an amount of time to Sanskrit 
which would ruin his general chance. 

The University has now adopted a different scheme, retaining the 
Sanskrit at First Arts and wyen Mr. Woodrow proposed and I 
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seconded the non-insistance upon Sanskrit at First Arts* this emenda¬ 
tion of the scheme was alihost unanimously vetoed. 

His Honor the Lieutenant-Govefcnor has now forbidden all teaching 
of Sanskrit in the zilla schools except under close restrictions. His 
Honor has also directed that in the best zilla schools a teacher in sur¬ 
veying shall b& kept, that the boys shall be examined iu surveying just 
before the Entrance Examination and that a number of the scholarships 
shall be confined to the boys who pass successfully in surveying. 

The standard in arithmetic and geometry of the boys who succes- 
fully pass the University Entrance*Elimination is hardly high enough 
to found satisfactorily thereon a knowledge of professional surveying : 
and this standard is attained only at the end of their course: when they 
come up into the second plass the zilla school boys %re generally very 
weak indeed in mathematics. • • . • • 

I think a considerabfe portion of the surveying teaching must 
necessarily.be arithmetic and geometry, and geometric drawing. These 
with mensuration can be taught in the zilla schools and will be taught 
if scholarships are msale to depend on them so greafly. And no fresh 
or special teachers of surveying will t>e found necessary. 

So far His Honor’s orders will I believe work exceedingly well and 
will come to very nearly iifdeed the same thing as the rejected scheme 
of the Syndicate. But the zilla schools are already asking me how to 
find time for the* additional subjects, and wish to know whether I would 
advise them to sit extra hours. This I have rather deprecated : looking 
at the quantity of getting-up and learning by heart the boys now do 
at home, I doubt whether lengthening the school hours will increase the 
work got through in school. In this dilemma, the Mymensing zilla 
school has determined to adopt the alternative of abandoning Sanskrit 
altogether. Not a boy in that large school is now learning Sanskrit: 
even those who have already spent upwards of three years on Sansk^t 
have given it up. I believe that supposing all the present Grovgtnment 
and University rules to be maintained ■unaltered, the zilla schools .will 
generally be driven to this. , * * 

This plan makes the course fll plain up to the University Entrance 
Examination. But I fear many of these.boys will be placed in a great 
difficulty afterwards. I confess that*it appears to me a hard and cruel 
thing upon these boys that the English authorities do not confine them¬ 
selves to battering each other with arguments and theories but rack the 
boys witljr divergent orders. 

1% I have visited no industrial or practical schools and believe 
there are none to be visited. I have once or twice visited the Dacca 
normal school at the time when the,boys, under ’the example of the 
teachers were at Work carpentering. Theste boys were working as amateurs 
only: but they will make none the less useful pqndits that they can make 
a neat box or chair; and the “ carpentry class’’ has to some extent cleared 
the way, for the projected artisan school ty showing that caste (at least 
in the educated boys) is not an insuperable bar to doing manual labor. 
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19. The changes made in the University curriculum during the 

last year will have no influence in introducing the. study of science into 
the schools of this division. L 

20. There may be said to be three degrees of Government support 
which can btj|given for the extension of education. 

(а) . There is the surfed system : in which the Government merely 
aids local efforts by adding a Government contribution to a local fund 
previously subscribed. This system will evidently promote the spread 
of education in remote districts or among the lower classes who do not 
feel the want of education only ^ery slowly. However the spirit of the 
education despatch of 1854 seems to confine Government interference 
nearly to this. 

(б) . There,is the system of circle village and model schools, in 
which Government pays for the school: the scholar paying a fee merely, 
which is usually very small in the circle schools and is often nothing in 
the model schools. This system may be considered the offering of 
education to the people: and, as is shown by nearly all the Deputy 
Inspectors and several of the Collectors, if Government has the money 
to spare, a great extension of education may rapidly take place by 
means of such schools and over the greater part of South-East Bengal. 
If Government has money to give numerous t scholarsbips to the scholars 
at such schools (as proposed by the Deputy Inspectors of Dacca and 
Vikrampur) no doubt the spread of education may* be still further 
accelerated. Whatever 'the exact tenor of the educational despatch of 
1854 may be, Government has for many years past embarked .pretty 
extensively in. this class of school. 

(c). There is the system of compulsion: now advocated by the 
Collector of F^ridpur, and enforced in some of the most enlightened 
countries of the w<md. Undbr a system of conscription, Government 
can get both a larger and a cheaper army than under the system of 
hiring*Volunteers, and the same applies to schools. 

. 21. Compulsion is not aib inviting term, but as compulsion is now 
recommended I* may recall here two phyis which have of late years 
been suggested, and which may sho^r that, by a judicious handling, 
compulsion may be robbed of half its terrors. 

In 1866 at the request of ^SiP C. Beadon I drew out a rough draft 
of an Educational Bill which I was instructed to model closely on the 
lines of an Act then in force in part of the Madras Presidency. Under 
this Act, a township or cluster of villages or syigle village can with 
the consent of the Scnool Inspector form themselves- into an edqpational 
district; and then the sums required “froi* local sources” for all 
schools within such* area can be, regularly collected by property rate. 
This^ is not compulsory attendance, but is compulsory subscription. It 
was however early suggested as a rider to this Act that power should 
be reserved for the Commissioner at the request of the Educational 
Department to form any villages into an educational district who 
neglected or declined to do so .themselves. This amounts to a power 
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in the Educational Department for the gradnal uniform extension of 
schools over the whole country. , 

A Becond form of compulsion with the object of bringing the 
masses bond jide into the schools has been devised. It ys to give the 
Commissioner power at the request of the Educational Department to 
introduce compulsory attendance into any towfl or thana. That is that 
every boy now resident within two miles of a school and between the 
age of eight and sixteen should attend some school of other under penalty 
of a fine recoverable from, his parents ^t law. It was supposed that to 
begin with, one of the Vikrampur thanas bristling with schools, with the 
school managers fighting for boys, would be placed under the operation 
of this Act: and that without much exertion of departmental or magis¬ 
terial authority tho school managers would sweep the boys wholesale 
into their schools. • * • * 

It should be remarked that neither of these compulsory plans 
entails any .direct increase of charge on imperial or provincial funds: 
but practically Government would nave always to allpw head-money on 
the pauper (compelled} pupils or it would not be the interest of the 
teachers to fill their schools with then?. . 

22. The progress of, education has been steady in Bengal for 
many years under our present system: and we have got more lower 
class as well as ippre middle class boys into the schools year by year. I 
do not doubt that continuing our present system education will continue 
to spread steadily as hitherto; but, if the country is to be galvanised 
all'at once into a universally-diffused education of the masses, then new 
and trenchant measures, taxes and compulsory attendance, must be 
resorted to. 

23. There seems in some of the Collgctors’ minutes* to be a general 
idea that the education now given unfits the Bengali Babus for all prac¬ 
tical employments: that there exists a great mass of writers eager for 
employment on very low wages, and that there is a great dearth of 
artisans at any price: and that the educational system especially the 
higher class English system is responsible for this state ofothings. ' 

Now the only schools which assist in producing the English writer 
class in this division are the zilla schools and by examining the 
record of social position of these schools it appears that out of 1,659 
boys in them now, only 26 could by any probability follow the calling 
of an artisan or a carpenter if there was not a school in the country. In 
fact in zilKfc schools the head-master sometimes points out to me as a 
curiosity* some one single little boy, the son of a tailor or a washerman. 
Our system of higher Et^lish education has in nowise succeeded to any 
appreciable extent in thinning the rariss # of carpenters and artisans, it 
has no doubt enormously raised the qualifications of candidates for 
En glish appointments. 

The rules of caste and of sociaj position prevent a large number 
of the boys who attend our schools (of all classes) from ever thinking 
of earning their livelihood as agricultural laborers or artisans: but so 
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far from our education having any tendency in this direction the head¬ 
master Dacca Normal School most^ strongly urges that if any boys can 
be persuaded to overleap the bounds prescribed by caste it can only be 
the best educated boys. 

In making enquiries, previous to the opening of the carpentry 
school at Dacca another "point has turned up viz .—it is strongly ques¬ 
tioned whether there does exist any dearth of carpenters as compared 
with writers. It is true that tho carpenters’ wages in Dacca are now 
8 annas .a day : i.e' for a man jo go out and work for a single day in a 
gentleman’s house. It is also true that in large works the Public 
Works Department often find' it difficult to get together a sufficient 
body of carpenters. But immediately I consulted the Public Works 
Overseer concerning a carpentry school litre he expressed an opinion 
that the turning into the trade a very small.pxlra number of young men 
would overstock it and knock wages down to those of coolies. Ho 
pointed out that in this country there is no demand whatever-for carpen¬ 
ters in the villages :„they are amply supplied with boat-builders : and in the 
town of Dacca the demand for carpenters is a detincd and limited one. 

Looking at the matter as from another point of view: taking 
the wages of a carpenter at Its. 15 per month (which they hardly 
are) no doubt a mere copyist can be got at Its. 10 per month. 
But is this an anomalous state of things ? In England, even in country- 
towns a carpenter gets ,25 or 30 shillings per week, while a lawyer’s 
engrossing clerk gets ID of 18 shillings. There remains of course 
the question whether artisan labor cannot be made more efficient. • 

24. The Muhammadan population in every zilla alike avails itself 
very little of the opportunities offered them for educating themselves 
compared with«the Hindus. JThero has been exceptional encouragement 
offered the Muhammadans in the distribution of rewards and appoint¬ 
ments j and maulvis have been retained in some schools as a kind of 
bribe or compliment to their race. 

• The followipg description* of the position of the Muhammadans 
with regard to education is by the Collector of Faridpur and applies 
to other- districts as accurately as to Faridpur:— 

“ Every Muhammadan landed proprietor of the least pretension 
who can afford it retains a numshi on a salary of say one rupee 
a month in addition to food and clothing. This man helps to swell 
his master’s train and does odd jobs of reading and writing or 
accounts. He teaches the children of the hoiufe and some* outsiders 
and is as a rule a merd sycophant and his education of 1<ho very 
smallest amount am] the most useless character With the Muhamma¬ 
dans jt will be very difficult «to *deal. They are impressed with 
a notion that it is unlucky not to commence education by acquiring 
the Koran, and this book they read in Arabic a language their teacher 
understands little or nothing of, so all their time is wasted in 
getting by heart sentences of which they do not know tho meaning 
and learning to read pages of the book which they do not understand. 

m m • 
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This is no easy task and the greater portion of their *yonth is thus 
frittered away. Moreover this system renders them ap easy instrument 
in the hands of any designing fanatic who interprets these passages 
as he may please. 

“ It is ngt surprising under these circumstances that education 
fails to reach the masses or that the grant-in-aid system penetrates 
no further than the poorest of the middle classes.” 

25. The following is from the report of Dina Nath Sen head¬ 
master of the Dacca normal school:—, 

“ The entire absence of Muhammadan boys from the normal school 
is a noticeable fact, considering that the majority of tBe population 
of the district, as well as of the city of Dacca, is understood to be 
of that persuasion. There «s no division or caste among the Muhamma- 
dans, corresponding tottljp Brahmins Baidas, *and Kayestas among* 
Hindus, who regard themselves as the literate classes and consider 
it beneath* their position in society to engage in any occupation 
which does not require a knowledge of reading tyid writing, and to 
whom therefore such knowledge is an absolute necessity. That 
community seems to have only two* divisions. The higher class very ■ 
small in number, consists qf the descendants of the ancient aristocracy, 
still retaining a portion of their ancestral property, er of families 
who have mangged to acquire property at the time of the first 
settlement made under the English Government. The lower class 
consists of all the other Muhammadans ^Vho possess no such property 
ahd have to depend entirely on their industry for livelihood. 

“ The former class have no strong incentive to acquire other 
knowledge than what their religion requires, and. that they chiefly 
and easily obtain at home. They liye on thejr old associations, 
and have not yet recovered, as it wer.e, from the shock of the 
revolution that suddenly deprived them of all political influence, 
a little more than a hundred years ago. They have not ~n fact 
fallen in with the present order of tilings in the yay the Hindus 
have done. It is only the lower class therefore who njay be expected 
to take advantage of the facilities for the acquirement of knowledge 
offered by the Educational Department But that class, particularly 
iu the city of Dacca are a vigorous and energetic set of men, 
and have betaken themselves with great zeal to certain occupations 
which they have completely monopolized, such as carrying on the 
inter-profincial tradtf between Eastern Bengal and the Upper Provinces, 
and thfc trade in certain kinds of country produce, petty shop-keeping 
in the city and the Aarts of the district: lurking rice, making 
bamboo frames for the roof of ltutcha houses, and working as 
masons, tailors* coachmen &c. The sfBult population being thus in¬ 
dustriously engaged, the boys are naturally taken to help them in those 
occupations. It must therefore be a vpry strong inducement indeed 
that can make them withdraw their boys from those industries and 
send them to school to acquire what they consider as very unprofitable 

• 25 
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accomplishments considered with reference to those occupations* Just 
so much of reading writing and,, arithmetic as may enable them to 
keep accounts is no doubt valued, but this they pick up in the pathsalas. 
Some boys of this class attend the model school and other vernacular 
schools in this city.'’ „ 

26. I have argued 'in the district reports against all special classes 
of schools to attract Muhammadans. I believe that a given sum of 
money spent in village schools will' attract as many Muhammadans as 
if spent in any other way: aud it will attract thus a large number of 
other students. 

27. In r the distribution of the village schools I am not sure that 
the efforts of the Deputy Inspectors have been exactly in the direction 

• now wished by the Government: up to the ■present time, the idea of the 
•■’Education Department when it interferes, in a village school is to 
improve the school. With this object the best qualified teachers who 
can be got for the money are selected. These are at present the passed 
vernacular scholarship boys, those of the 1st division or 2nd division if 
possible. These boys are probably superior in attainments to the gurus 
sent out from the Government guru training pathsalas as these latter 
gnrus appear to look on the vernacular scholarship standard as a higher 
standard and«to find it a difficult one to attain. 

But the fact is that directly we appoint highly- -qualified pundits 
our schools begin to risa in class, and we cannot keep them down. I 
can foresee that almost directly we shall have village schools com¬ 
peting for vernacular scholarships, and in short just the same as our 
good circle schools. There is no apparent objection to this: if a 
village school getting only Ils. 5 per month does the same work which 
Government is* happy to pay jts. 10 or Bs. 20 for, why should there be 
any complaint? But it will be said Government is willing to pay the 
villagejschool Bs. 5 per month only on condition that it is a primary 
school and if it ceases to be this it draws Government money under 
false pretences. „Now by anticipation I maintain this is only a verbal 
difficulty introduced by our vain attempts at classifying what cannot 
, be classified. The school because its upper classes teach a higher stand¬ 
ard does not therefore cease iotdo the teaching of the lower classes 
properly. On the contrary some of the best pathsalas in this division 
are those appended to the tail of middle class schools. 

There is further difficulty in the distribution of village school grants. 
If they are not given to the best teachers and schools on what principle 
are they to be given ? If we seek out merely the most thoroughly old- 
fashioned gurus thq, money is in a manner thrown away. They teach 
on much the same with or without a village school grant. 

It is-1 submit entirely an error to say that the circle schools 
missed their aim (the masses) because the Education Department 
stimulated them into middle class pchools instead of keeping them as 
pathsalas. The circle schools now do form a body of pathsalas qf 
unusual excellence where primary education can be got and is had, at 
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every one of them. The agricultural laborers and fishermen do not 
want as a rule even primary education and for that reason they do not 
go to the circle schools. It is perfectly understood that all our schools 
(except the higher class English) perform the duties of primary schools, 
and in the country many of the so-called higher class English schools 
do so too. 

28. It will be found that the district reports do not contain any 
complete reports of the indigenous education existing in the country. 
The most exhaustive one at least in appearance is that of the Deputy 
Inspector of Yikrampur who having only two thanas under his inspec¬ 
tion has been able to affirm that in his report shewing 1,000 boys in 
uninspected schools no single school containing 15 boys can have escaped 
him. This is probably correct but it does not quite anSwer the Govern- t 
ment question. I have Been in a populous bazar in Yikrampur where 
there is a good school at one end of the bazar : yet there were thrice as 
many boys *in shops in the bazar as in the school: and probably nearly 
all these apprentices wgro picking up more or less in 4heway of writing 
and accounts. None of these (and similarly situated boys) can well bo 
inclu led in any educational report: nothing but a census can reach them. 

The Deputy Inspector of Chittagong has brought out the most 
startling (though not altogether unexpected) result. He "has enumer¬ 
ated carefully the- indigenous schools which ho found along his inspec¬ 
tion routes (which cover but a very sinal] part cf the zilla) taking the 
name of the guru and the number of boys in each. He thus ascertained 
the existence of 257 indigenous schools containing more than 4,000 boys. 
He thinks that in the whole Chittagong zilla there cannot be less than 
500 indigenous schools. 

In this estimate full half the indigenous schools are fherely muktabs 
and perhaps are hardly worth enumerating as schools as possibly nothing 
useful is taught in them. But on the other hand, boys who* attend 
muktabs very frequently also learn writing and accounts in the evening, 
or at a morning pathsala. Chittagong was pointed out several years hgo 
by the then Deputy Inspector Kailas Chandra Sen as SI very hopeful 
ground for spreading vernacular Schools over, and it was largely on his 
recommendations that the normal school* w*is moved to*Chittagong; since 
that time vernacular education has steadily increased in Chittagong. 

Few of the other Deputy Inspectors (except the Dacca man) have 
ventured in their report on indigenous schools on any precise figures 
but have ftated mostly their general impressions. I believe the facts 
may insfll zillasbe summed up however thus:—The very lowest classes 
i.e. ryots and agricultural laborers, fishermen, coolies^boatmen, cow-keep¬ 
ers, servants, washermen, &c., can neVer # read or write : but nearly all 
above this, level i.e., the petty shop-keepers and all thence upwards can 
generally write and keep a simple account at least. 
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30. The annexed table shows the inspection charges of the Sooth- 
East Division:— t 


Inspector of Softools, South-East Pivn. 
J. I>y. Inspector of Schools, Harisal 

2. „ Vikranijmr 

3. „ Chittagong 

4. „ Comilla 

5. ,, Dacca 

0. ,, Fnri.lpur 

7. „ c Kha-i & Jyntea 

Hills 

0. „ Manikganj 

0. „ Mvmen4>iig, East 

10 . ,, t)itA>, West ... 

(11. „ Nonkhali « ... 

13. ,, Syihet 



1 ,353 13 4 447 15 0 

2,400 0 0 r 670 0 0 

1,091 14 6 760 8 0 

1,21X1 0 0 800 14 0 

1,370 ^ 8 ‘ 808 J 4 0 

1,043 6 6 263 12 0 


760 0 0 
1,160 6 8 | 
1,6»»7 15 3 i 
1.200 0 0 
1,200 0 8 ; 
1,586 14 0 j 


621 4 0 

927 13 0 
277 0 0 
627 0 (f 
823 6 0 
730 8 6 


30,129 9 10 3,656 6 10 j 3,011 15 0 2,243 3 6 


31. The annexed table shows the cost of,.Deputy Inspectors in 
the Sonth-East Division :— 


Pate of ap¬ 
pointment. 


16th May, 1863 


1st July, 1866 


17th Not., 1865 


9th July, 1865 


1st A up., 1807 
1st Jan., 1871 
1 2<h Pec., J871 
26th Jan., 1863 

15th May, 1863 


10th Peo., 1871 


17th Not., 1866 



Present position. 


Babu Raikuntha Nath 8en... 

„ Tarak Nath Sen (Puka) 
,, Bui Mohan 1^, OIL'. 

, 3rd Grade. 

„ Bhuhan Mohan Ben, 
OlTg. 3rd Grade. 

„ Novakishor Sou (Puka) 

,, Prem Chand Nath, 
OlFg. 3rd Grade. 

„ Kaish Chainira °Sen, 
^ Olfg. 2nd Grade. 

,, Bidya Pliur Pas, Oifg. 

3rd Grade. 

„ Urn kishor Rot 
,, Prahhnt < handra Sen.. 
„ fNandalul Hen • ft. 
,, Bhariula Prasad ltai ... 
„ liar Kumar Basil 
„ Raj Mohan P 6 (Puka) 
,, Hrinath Bhadra (on 
leave) 

„ Tarak Nath Sen 
„ £svur Chandra 8il, 
Olfg. 3rd Grade. 

„ Brnjcndra Kumar 
* Guha (Puka). 
i, 8narat Chandra Sen, 
Olfg. w 

,, KHilash Chandra Sen... 
„ Mr* him Chund Uasak. 
Oll'g. 

.• Bidbydhar Pas (Puka) 


Depy. Inspector of Schools, 
Vikrampur. 
,, Mytiicnsing, Eust'j 
,, Faridpur | 

2nd Master, Mymensing | 
Zilht School. J 
Py. Inspector, Syihet autl'j 
Cacliar. I 
Head-muster, Huahhchnri { 
School, Syihet. J 
„ Dacca 


~ l * * 
is 2 * 

*4 £ 

tjs > '3 

•5 CS ta 

■3 I g 

s gs| 

> .5 * ^3 
H 

it- A 3 . P. 
570 0 0 


277 0 0 


„ Comilla 

,, Mymenaing, W. 

,, Noakhsii 

„ Jiariaal ) 

2nd Uuter „ j 

} Paridpnr 

Xaat Blymenaing e 
2nd Clerk, Inapector of 
Schoola’ Office, S.B. On.. 
C 

afoul-master, Fatia Eng. 

School, Chittagong. 
Dy. Inspector, Oaoca 
Uead-maater, Khajeh ■ 
Abdul Glunny'l School - 
Manikeani , 

Khaki Ililfi 


80(1 14 0 
627 0 0 
822 6 0 


766 8 0 


627 18 0 


... 16,970 4 6 7,462 13 6 
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32. The annexed table shows the work of the Deputy Inspectors 
in the South-East Division:— 


— 


' 

Number 

of 

Schools 
under , 







- Districts. 

Visits. 

Miler. 

Books. 

Price of 
books sold. 




inspec¬ 

tion. 

9 






• 

• 





Its. As. P. 

Babu Baikuntha Nath Sen ... 

.Vikrampur ..., 

• 

73 

201 

2,076 

480 

180 6 0 

»» 

i> 

Turak Nath Sen 

Raj Mohan L><5, OflTg. 

Bhuban Mohan Sen, Offg. ... 

j* Mymensing, East 

• 68 

121 

1,033) 

> 325 

163 0 0 

»• 

•> 

Navakiaor Sen 

Pretnchand Nath, OfFg. 

j Sylhet and Cachar 

27 

102 

J.787 

2,424 

1,050 0 0 

•• 

ii 

Kailas Chandra Sen ...* 

BidyadhttrDa8,OfFg.3rdgrftde 

| Daoca 

69 

205 

3,581 



» 

Umakisdr Ray ... 

Comilla ... | 

40 ! 

136 

1 3,192 

1,353 

583 13 8 

n 

Probhat Chandra Sen a ... 

Mymensing, West 

39 

158 

• 2,106 

1,133 

58d 0 3 

ii 

Nunda Lai Sen ... 

Moakhali r .. 

34 

163 

3,275) 

1,320 

655 11 0 

ii 

ii 

Sarada Prasad Ray ... | 

Har Kumar Basu 

j^Bariaal ... 

74 

ISO 

3,061) 

943 


ii 

ii 

•» 

•• 

Raj Mohan D6 

Sri Nath Hhndrn 

Tarak Nath Seir 

Iswar Chandra Sil • 

| Faridpar 

42 

121 

• 

• 

1,463 


..... 

ii 

BrajendraKnmarGuha( Puko) 
•Karst Chandra San, 0%. ... 
Kailas i handra Sen 

| Chittagong 

41 

in 

2,731 



ii 

»» 

Mohan Chand Uasak, OlTg.... 
Bidya Dliar Das (Puka) ... 

| Manikganj 

80 

201 

3,356) 

46 

47 4 0 

u. Dak 

Khasi Hills 

• 58 

133 

a 1,9*8 




Total 


633 

1,837 

30,631) 

8,026 

-■ 

3,266 2 11 

• 


The quantity of work appears smaller than that of the preceding 
year, there being 1,837 vjsits to schools in place of»2>114 i n 1870-7 1. 
’This has been owing to the fact* that several of the Deputy inspect**^ 
ships, (particularly Farid pur, Mymensing and Sylhet) have been 
for several months in charge of flie* second masters of the station 
zilla schools. IVhen a Deputy Inspector of Schools is temporarily 
employed in another department or goes up to Calcutta lor an examina¬ 
tion, oretakes privilege leave owing to sickness, it is hardly any use to 
appoint an entire stranger to examine schools for one two or three 
months. The zilla school second master can arrange the paying of 
the pandits, the official correspoi*ler\pe, and if any special enquiry at a 
school is necdssary can often arrange «to carry out that during holidays. 
During the past year the number of temporary vacancies has been 

excessive. , 

The quantity of inspection done by the Deputy Inspectors how¬ 
ever may at first sight seem small qveu taking it at the largest amount 
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ever performed.* But. the hindrances in travelling and the ever increasing 
amount of other work than inspection keep down the average inspec¬ 
tions to 35-40 per quarter. When in August last I went out in Vikrarn- 
pur with the Deputy Inspector we inspected 50 schools in a month. 
The schools are close together, the water was up: by travelling at evening 
we could generally reach the village in time to arrange that the school 
should meet at daybreak, and we could generally lay out our route 
so that we could reach a second school the same day in time to examine 
it. We were not interrupted by holidays,, reports, examinations, 
or any other work. But the average inspection work done must be 
totally different. The Deputy Inspector loses 60 days a year nominal¬ 
ly (and practically 90 because the schools do not all close exactly at 
once) in holidays., At the scholarship examinations, the Deputy In¬ 
spector is obliged to be at head-quartern a month before the examination 
and afterwards has to actually conduct the examination. At the 
annual report time, the Deputy Inspector has to remain at or near 
head-quarters from the time he begins to write his own report till the 
divisional report is done (three mouths this year) as if he goes out and 
any additional information is foj.uid'-subsequently necessary the whole 
report of the department breaks down. The Deputy Inspector in his 
tours too is tied by the duty of paying his circle pandits which takes 
him to particular centres once a month. He is always liable by special 
reports called from head-quarters to be sent back to, the most remote 
corner of his division after he has just visited it. 

33. I took charge of this division on 17th July 1871 and froiu 
that date up to 31st March 1872 visited 137 schools. I saw all the 
Yikrampur schools but one in August-September : I saw about one- 
third of the Comjlla schools in September: I saw about one-third the 
Ehasi schools in November-December: I saw about one-third the 
Bqrisal schools in February-March : I visited also Sylhet and Farid- 

S ir stations, and I have at odd times visited schools at and near 
acca. * 

T>[ g InspaqtSr has to travel wider ta 6ee his schools than the 
JBeputyiiiBpectors but lie usually pays, shorter visits. He is subject 
to all the hindrances # of the Deputy Inspectors except that the scholar¬ 
ship examinations do not fall so heavily upon him. But the main tie 
on the Inspector of Schools is his bill work : he may neglect anything 
else but if he neglects this, complaints naturally rise to the Director of 
Public Instruction. Now the bill work is a matter «of accounts^ and it 
can therefore only properly be done at head-quarters, apart from l other 


possible. This is quite fatal to systematic or extensive school-seeing. 
When I visit Silchar it takes me. the month to go there and back and 
see the few schools along the route. * Chittagong is nearly the same: 
and in order to see manv school* i« J ‘ ‘ 
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has been to stay away two months, and have a clerk travel down' to me 
at the expiration of the first month, jvith the bills and the office books. 

When Government appointed a dozen Deputy Inspectors to inspect 
the schools of this division, it seems to me that they tacitly altered the 
duties (though .not the title) of the Inspector. If it' requires twelve 
men to inspect them, one man (with large additional office work) cannot. 
When I came to Dacca, I understood the Inspectors’ duties were, first, 
to pay the department regularly, and keep the official correspondence 
down; secondly, to visit once a year, if possible, the zilla schools and 
normal schools; thirdly, to drop in on the other schools, as occasion 
permitted, as a check upon the Deputy Inspectors, and to* keep himself 
fairly acquainted with the actual state of the schools. 

< 34. The annexed tablS shows the state of the Government higher 
class schools:— ® 



• 


Grage. 

No. on the 
Roll on 
31st March 
1873. 

SfsS 
fe s’* 
g 5 g 

•* 

. i 

SfjsJ 
fc’3 e 
►G £ 

-4* 

Monthly coat 
to Government 

of edtfenting 

each pupil. 

.43 a 

.a 5 >3 § 
*1 ii 

&*go 

liSjl 

a* o «P5 





t 



B*. 

As. 

P. 



Dacca Collegiate School... 

Excellent 

818 

292*25 

264-7 

2 

13 

6 

> 19 

6-5 

My men sing Zilla School.* 

Ditto ... 

345 

316-92 

266-4 

0 

8 

4 

13 

4-1 

Bari sal 

•» 

•s ••• 

6ood ... 

365 

338 

. 287 . 

0 

1 

3 

S 

1-4 

F»U#pni 

»* 

II ••• 

Ditto ... 

163 

130 

100 

1 

9 

4 

6 

3-8 

Bjlhet 

» 

ii ••• 

Ditto ... 

237 

170 

129 

1 

2 

7 

6 

3-9 

Noakhali 

» 

H ••• 

Ditto ... 

114 

114 

101 

1 

14 

7 

1 

•8 

Com ilia 

II 

ii ••• 

Ditto ... 

198 

187 

# 13S 

1 

.« 

ii 

3 

1-7 

Silehar 

» 


Moderate 

139 

137 

112 

1 

4 

6 


... 

Chittagong 

II 


Ditto ... 

130 

134-25 

99*03 

1 

4 

3 

B 

1-4* 


Tnt.nl 


^988 

1,797-42 

1,406 13 




■S 

• 







• 




It should be understood that sonio stations are much more favorable 
to the production of schools than others, and that the schools at 
Noakhali and Faridpur are in a state as creditable to their teachers as 
those schools classed very highly. 

As Regards the *two less satisfactory schools, Chittagong was, up 
to a date some six years back, a most flourishing school; it was then 
torn into two by the raising of t(je schooling fee, &nd from that date to 
this there has renamed an opposition*psjrty and an opposition school in 
the station. As in most other cases of this kind in Bengal, the compe¬ 
tition has proved anything but of a healthy kind: it has been rather a 
bitter political quarrel, and has reacted to the great prejudice of the 
discipline and tone of both schools. While so much local feeling on the 
subject remains, it really appears very difficult either for the Local 
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Committee of Public Instruction or the zilla school teachers to do 
more than they have done. » 

It is worth remarking that this raising of the school fee at Chitta¬ 
gong has cost Government more money than any other experiment 
(however mistaken) tried on any school in East Bengal. , 

As regards the Silchar school, it is comparatively a new zilla school, 
and is not got fully into working order as a zilla school now ; and it is 
hardly to be expected that it should be fully up to the mark of the old 
regidation zilla schools. It may 4® seen in the district report, also, 
that it has been seriously interfered with by a fire of the school- 
house roof, and by the Lushai \var. 

35. The following table gives the result of the Entrance Exa¬ 
mination of the zs'lla schools of this division":— 

a 




1 ' 

Numbhb Passed. 

Merit 

Marita. 


i 

District. 

Number of 
Candidates 

■MM 

Second 

Third 

Merit of 
la.t year. 

i 


who 


Division. 

Division. 



& 


appeared. 

wmm 





i 

Mtmensiag . 


2 

» c 

15 

23 

22 

3 

Harisstl ... ... 


0 

4 

1 

9 

13 

il 

Faridpnr *.. 


i 

1 

3 

8 

ii 

4 

ft 

Svlbet ... 

Nnakhali ... ... 

■i 

i 

0 


ilSKHi 

10 

0 2 

7 

6 

6 

Camilla 


1 



6 

0 

7 

Chittagong . 


. 0 



2 

6 

8 

Silchar 


0 



0 

1 

9 

Dacca Collegiate School 

83 

8 

10 

i 

46 

. 2°. 


Total ... 

103 

13 

28 

14 

103 

04 


3fi. The annexed table gives the general result of the Vernacular 
Scholarship Examination for this division :— 


• 

< 

Number of 

Number 
that .tent up 
Candidates 
to the Ver¬ 
nacular 
Scholarship 
Zxumma- 
% lion. 

Number of 

Candidates. 

Niiiui Pieam 

• 

Vernacular 

Schools. 

• 



Tout. 

Barisil ... .. 

Chittagong.. 

Coiniila . 

r Dacca 

Zilla Dacca ■< Vikrampur 

(.Mauikganj ... 

Farid Dur. 

Zilla My. f Mymenaing, East 
menaing <. Ditto, Wtft 

N i»ak hall . ... 7 ., 

Bylhet . 

27 

12 

20 

23 

28 

22 

23 

32 

16 

11 

24 

26 

3 

13 

19 

32 

18 

10 

14 

* 

163 

11 

64 

84 

166 

44 

71 

83 t 
33 

86 

15 

? 

6 

0 

• 14 

6 

7 

10 

3 

3 

4 1 

07 

6 

33 

68 

110 * 
30 

43 

49 

23 

20 

7 

106 

7 

43 

on-, 

121V 224 
. 35 2 

4 6ft 

2 |- 

23 

11 

Total 

238 

163 

1 

762 

70 

434 

664 


The total numbers passed are a fair guage of the spread of middle 
class vernacular education in each zilla respectively. 
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37. The annexed table gives the result of the "Vernacular Exami¬ 
nation with regard to model schools ;— 



Barisal. 

Vikrampur ... 
Chittagong ... 
Dacca ... 

Faridpur ... * 

Hanikganj ...• 
Mymensing, East 
Ditto. West 
Noakhali 

Sylhet and Cachar, 
Comilla ... 


3 

o 

a 

11 

r- 

Number that Bent 
up Candidates 
to the Verna¬ 
cular Scholar¬ 
ship Examina¬ 
tion. 

S 

O 

o „• * < 

ss 

JO m 

11 

• 

• 

• 

3 

3 

9 

S 

a 

9 

• 



1 

i 

25 

• 9 



1 

i 

4 

8 

i 

£8 

• 



2 


see 




3 

a 

* 6 . 

3 * 

a 

6 



• • 

£8 

la 

83 


Numbib Passed 



The model scooois are ptaceu m tue muaujungy^ 
and the standard in them is low enough; but their true character is 
masked in the results of this table by the inclusion of the model schools 
attached to the normal schools, which are the best vernacular schools jn 

38. The annexed table shows the insult of the Normal School Exa¬ 
mination for all Bengal:— • 


Kakbs ot Ibstitutiovs. 


» - -= 

NrkisB Fasbbd. * 



First 

Second 

Third 

Total. 

Merit 

Marks. 

Division. 

Division. 

Division. 


V 
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• 39. The annexed table shows the resalt of the Entrance Examina 
tion for .the aided higher class English schools:— 


: 

Dienior. 

1 


Entnber of 
Candidates at the 

Ntmaxa Finn, 

1 

1 

Entrance Exa- 
v mination. 

1st Grade. 

2nd Grade. 

- r - 

3rd Grade. 

Total. 

J>*oe» . 


h 

34 

•a* 

• eaa 

eaa 

aaa 

▼ikrampur ... 


a" 


... 

.a. 

• •• 1 

a as 

'llanikgaqj 

n 


l 

1 

... 

1 

aa. ! 

I 

Total ... 

4 

- - 

IS 

a.. ! 

1 

- 

1 


'■ This table only generalizes the statement I have made in the 
district reports, that these country higher class schools work mainly as 
superior middle class schools. 

40. The annexed table shows the result of the Entrance Examina* 
tion for the unaided nigher class English schools 


Dnraior. 


Is 

17 amber of 
Candidate, at the 

! Nvkbib Finis. 

C 

13 

4" 

Entranoe Exa¬ 
mination. 

let Grade. 

2nd Grade. 

3rd Grade. 

Total. 

Daoea . 

••a 

m 

* , w 

■1 

U 

■2 

S3 

Mjmenu'ng, Wait 

aa. 

1 

s 



1 

• s* • 

Comilla . 

... 

H 

6 

H 

H 

B 

... 

Total 

'**• 

H 

78 

o 

IB 


S3 

1 


The successful schools are in fact the town schools of Dacca and 
tllfe Jannavi school at Sautosh. 


41. The annexed table shows the result of the Minor Scholarship 
Exaihinatioj^^r the whole division:— % 



' 

l j vM 

If 41 

Number that tent 

e 

Nrikasa Pauls 

Dnraio*. 


up CandMaft. to 

Number of 





With 

Seholarship. 

With 

OartifloatM. 

Total. 

the Minor Scholar- 

Candidate.. 


•hip Examination. 

Bariaal ... ... 

•aa 

mm 

11 

20 

e 4 

M 

8 

Vikr.mjrar ... 



10 

18 

4 


10 

Chittagong ... 



8 

S 

S 


S 

Comilla ... 

aa. 


8 

IS 

Q 4 


8 

Dacca ... ... 



I 





Faridpnr ... 

Manixgaoj 
Urmraring. Bait 

... 


1 . 0 

8 1 

s 

8 


..1 

1 

... 


v» 

S3 


s 

?}»> 

Ditto. Wut 

... 

8 

4 

10 


8 

Noakhali « ... 


S 

1 

13I^Bub? ; 


4 

6 

Bylh.t . 

aa. 

7 

8 

<4 

. 

S3 

38 




• 





Total 

a«« 

110 

48 

181 

mm 

mEm 

88 
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42. The annexed table shows the girls’ schools of (he whole division:— 



• 

Names of Schools, 

_»_ 

Number of 
Schools. 

Average 
number on 
the rolls 
monthly. 

Average 

daily 

attendance. 

Aided under Qraut-in-Aid Rule t. 

Bariaal 

4 

8 

78 

62 

vikrampur 

••• ... ... • 

i 

16 

12 

Dacca ... 

• 

ae* eaa tea 

s 

60 

49 

Faridpur 

Noakhaii 

• ft 

Sa ... 

1 • 
1 

23 

.7 

11 

6 

Vikrampur 

Aided under other Rulee. 

8 

87* 

• 

25 

Dacca ... 

,,, al0 

a 

87 

26 

Khasi Hill* 


4 

41 

41 

Manikganj 

aee ... ® ... aee 

a 

. 17 

10 / 

Bariaal 

Unaided. 

ft m 

• * 

18 


Vikrampur 


Comilla 

... _ ... _ 



MM ' 

Manikganj 


l 

18 

"ft 


• Total 

27 

* 842 

/ * 


These girls’ schools are all infant schools, except the Khasi schools 
and the Hunichadi (Zilla D&cca) schools. At Humchadi, a Bengali young 
married woman of good position has, with the approbation of her hus¬ 
band, Babu Bi<fya # Dhur Das (formerly a distinguished Dacca normal 
Bchool pupil, but now in charge of large estates), opened a girls’ school 
atAvhich one of the pupils is 16 years of age. This school is under 
inspection and aided from the circle fund. 

43. Acknowledgments of the aid given by private individuals to 
public education are made in the district reports. It is jvorthy of notice 
that two of the most liberal donors are ladies. One TTanovi maintains, at 
her Bole cost, the most successful Mofussil higher class English school 
in this division; the other (Moharani Shornamai, of Cossimbazar) spreads 
her gifts to schools throughout the country. Through this office the 




• 

Amount give?. 

• • 


Be. Ab. P. 

— 

20 0 0 


2>0 0 


30 0 0 

••• 

20 0 0 


20 0 0 

■ a. 

20 0 0 

eee 

20 0 0 


c 20 0 0 


2if 0 0 

... 

20 0 0 


20 0 0 


20 0 0 

..., 

20 • 0 0 

... 

270 0 0 

• 


Navis or Schools. 


For whit ciuss. 


Buunii Circle, In Vikrempnr 
Bu.rojugini, Bngliah, do. ... ... 

Bouarang, Vernacular, do. ... ... 

Lotakhala, TUirnaoular, in Mardkganj ... 
Farit Coldhara, in do. ' ... 

Kulkuti, Vernacular, in Barisel ... 

Xendua, do., in do. * ... 

Kassipur, English, in do. ... 

a 

Panohdona Oiroie, in Dacoa ... 

Aminpur, Vernaoular, in do. ... 

Mjmensing, Vernacular 
Faraahganj, Vernacular, Noakhaii 
Bukim, Vernaoular, in Faridpur (private) 


For the erection of aohool-honae. 
For furniture. 

For erection of honse. 

For erection of honae. 

For repairing aohool-honae. 

For repairing aohool-honae. 

For repairing aohool-houae and 
globe. 

For repairing aohool-honae and 
globe. 

For furniture. 

For achool-honaa repair. 

For mapa and benches. 

For aohool-houM, 


Total 
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44. The Deputy Inspectors have strongly urged the advisability of 
a large extension of the vernacular scholarships. There is no part of the 
public expenditure on education Which is so thoroughly satisfactory, or 
goes so far in bringing boys into school. It is money given for results, 
•and, therefore, none of it is thrown away. 

A suspicion may exist, that it operates rather in enabling a limited 
number of boys to read in zilla schools than in encouraging generally 
the spread of education. But this is not so. If in a zilla school of 150 
boys, three or four boys succeed well at the University Entrance Exami¬ 
nation, there is an immediate influx into the lower classes; and if a 
vernacular school wins vernacular scholarships, there is generally seen 
a large number of boys in it obtaining the elements of writing and 
account-keeping. 

If no other fund is available for strengthening the vernacular scho¬ 
larship, I am quite prepared to sacrifice the minor scholarships 
altogether. Such a step would, in the long run, not certninly injure our 
English. The middle class schools would immediately read solely for 
vernacular scholarships, but they would continue to teach the elements 
of English as a language; and the abolition of minor scholarships 
would operate chiefly to send up all the good boys to the zilla schools at 
fourteen instead of sixteen years of age. 

45. The* Deputy Inspectors are also desirous, if the sum for 
village schools is a fixed sum, to try two grades of shch schools, viz., 
one grade (as at present) 'at Bs. 5 per month, and another at Its. 2-8 
per month. I take it, the encouragement to these schools depends 
mainly on the gross amount given; and sub-dividing the grants will 
greatly increase our present difficulty of efficient supervision. But the 
suggestion deserves, I think, forwarding to you. 1 have stopped a large 
number of suggestions which'I do not think worth sending up: e.g., 
one, that there shall be-no limit of age whatever for the vernacular 
scholarships. 

46. I append, for your convenience, tho totals obtained by adding 
together Tah^i£$ II, and III in the several # district reports; the totals 

,^ r TRtf63nMissionership of Dacca, the jDommissionership of Chittagong, 
and for the whole of the Educational South-East Division aro given. 



TABLE I.—Statement of Schools in the South-East Division. 
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TABLE III. _ Race and Creed of Masters in Schools in the South-East Division. 
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Grind Total ... J * M 16 W * 0 
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c 

DACCA DISTRICT. 

r , *■ £ lla ^ acca > b 7 reason of the number of its schools, is divide 
between three Deputy Inspectors of Schools ; their three districts taken 
together accurately makp up the administrative district o' Dacca. 

if , Ta ^] e L 8u PP 1 ^ in g the information called for bv 

paragraph 4 of letter No. 1222 of (government of Bengal. ^ 

Tabee I. ; 


Class of Schools.^ 



Amount of Amount of T _ . - 

fees A tinea Qovcrnme.it! .°?! W J* Tnt»l 
realized. e rant. j ,or, P t,on * io - Tot " 00,t 


Higher Clue. 


( Goreminett 
J Aided 
(.Unaided 


1 10 ( 8,230 6 0 0,972 1 A | ..... igjn » 8 ... .. ■ 

5 ?! ,®- 32 ? 9 3 2,106 7 1 ! 1,81., 11 9 72 J 9 14.4*' 21! 3*8* 

4 60 , * 9 I 2.205 10 0 13,327 3 9>,0W M3 


140 ]07t 

,303 [4,802 
414 | 283 


kiddiecia.....{|d£J n ‘ ; : 113 *|. »,g jjJjnSJS a 


Primary 


r Government , 
Aided 

) Pathaalaa ... 
(.Unaided 


( Government . 1 2 
...4 Aided ... I ... 
tUnaided ... ... 


812 16 8 
328 8 0 
275 0 0 1 


1,128 14 2 
162 SO 
8 0 0 ] 


*9« 8 7* 2,188 14 0 
182 1 0 670 8 3 
194 4 0 601 0 0 


>”26 15 9 11,646 8 0 0 8 3 11,772 0 6 


827. 620 
327 259 
204 208 


*Sf «. r$&T~ * 1 H 


378 8 0 
84 0 0 


»« 7 3 178 122' 
84 0 ., 16 9 


rota! ... J180 |380 .28,829 0 3 42.300 14 0 18,300 11 10188,928 3 10* 0,088 7,043 

~ ~ ----.-L__ 

. T }us t abl ? ( as j n °*ber districts) gives the* statistics only of the 
schools under inspection, i.e., of schools which either have Government 
aid m some shape, pr hope to obtaip Government aid. Schools which 

-rP" ;=s jse&s&ses ins 
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J)'acca Division—Dacca District. 

3. By a careful comparison of this return with* that of the 
preceding year, there appear to have been' on 31st March 1372 
five schools less, but 475 scholars more in existence than on 31st March 
1871. This is not a numerically exact result, as it is a chance that some 
particular school placed itself under inspection and made a return, or 
that it did not. But by going through the detailed returns I find that 
for this year under report there has been a small decrease in the number 
of schools, but a large increase in the number of scholars. This increase 
is* in the sub-divisions of. Dacca and, Vikrampuf, Manikganj having 
remained stationary. 

One considerable causo of this increase must be attributed to the 
healthiness and prosperity of the zilla during the past year. In all my 
previous reports I have had*to report the schools of .Dacca Zilla seri¬ 
ously interfered with by.“epidemic fever,” “ cholera,” or somo other* 
sickness. This year no one complaint is made. 

4. The Deputy Inspectorship of Yikrampur is a small area, 

only two thanas, andjthe Deputy Inspector has consequently been able 
to hunt up the indigenous schools thoroughly. He is satisfied that his 
return of 41 pathsalas attended by 1,1)79 .boys is an exhaustive one of 
everything worthy the name of a school m his district; he thinks no 
patlisala of 15 boys or upwards can have escaped him. As .the inspected 
schools on this s;yne area give 4,073 scholars, this return would afford us 
(as a standard for comparison) that 20 per cent, qf the boys under tuition 
escape our usual numerical returns frorfl schbols under inspection. It 
will be seen however that in Chittagong this percentage is much 
higher. And in Yikrampur this calculation does not take in the 
apprentices in shops in the bazars, who learn arithmetic and writing 
from the mohurirs. • 0 . • 

The Dacca Inspector has collected an account of 33 schools, con¬ 
taining 808 pupils not under inspection; the number of boys in tlw^ 
inspected schools being 3,327. This gives nearly exactly tho same per¬ 
centage (20 per cent.) of pupils not incliftled in our ordinary statistical 
tables? Tho Deputy Inspector of Dacca has been abid”'u3 '^.iTCke his 
return of these uninspected schools complete for Dacca town, and nearly 
complete for the school bearing portion .of his distinct. In the great 
noi'thern jungly tract of Zilla Dacca there is reason to supposo thero 
are many indigenous schools. 

Tho Deputy Inspector of Manikganj has been transferred just at 
tiie end #f the oflieiM year, so that thero is no return of uninspected 
schools for Manikganj Sub-division; and I can only givo the informa¬ 
tion fragmentarily as above, and not for the district ^as a whole. 


27 
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5. Taking the 0,658 boys in the inspected schools, the annexed 
table shows their race and creed :-r~ 

Table II. 


± 


Cun ow Schools. 



< Eihoams. 

Othk.b, 

Ac. 

Total. 


Mtifinm- 

madans. 

Chris* 

tiuns. 

Tots!. 

Chris¬ 

tians. 

fiOovrrnmenl... 


..r 

288 

14 

10 


6 

318 

Higher Clue ... i Aided 


,,, 

469 

8 




483 

( U naided 

... 

... 

891 

100 


1,098 

..... 

1,099 

{ Government... 



125 

21 


140 


146 

Kiddle Clan ... < Aided ... 


... 

4,97 

417 

30 

5,363 

... T „ 

6,363 

(.Unaided 

... 

... 

38) 

eo 


4)4 


444 

f Government... 



! 









6)0 

185 

2 

827 


827 

*"“”7.IVttthnla ... 


**» 

291 

40 


827 


827 

(.Unaided 


... 

18) 

96 

14 'V 

294 


294 

f Government... 



1« 


13 

164 


164 

Normal Aided ... 








t Unaided ... 

• »i 

... 



...... 




f Government... 









Girls* ...glided 



169 

4 

6 

179 


170 

l Unaided 

... 

... 

. 


15 

16 


16 




8,689 

951 

112 

8,0f.2 

6 

9,668 


The abstract is— 

Hindus ... ... ... ... 8,589 

Mulimnmqdans ... ... ... 951 

UhristiauB ... ... ... ... 118 


. 9,658 

■ - 

No detailed return of the racd and creed of the 318 hoys in the 
Dacca collegiate school is givenHn the annual report; they are therefore 
omitted in the detailed return. 

6. Taking the 9,658 boys in the inspected schools, their social 
distribution is shown in detail in the tabular statement appended. The 
abstract result is— * 

. Of the higher classes ... ,... 42 

„ m middle „ 6,534 

„ lower ^ • ... ... E.082 
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7. The race and creed of the masters is shown in the annexed, 
table:— • 

Table III. 



• 

Bsaaifis. 

Oihsb., 

&o. 

Tout. 

ULA8S OF SCHOOLS. 







• 

Hindus. 

M iiham- 
maduns. 

Christiana. 

.Total. 

■ 

Christiana 



• 


• 






( Government 

* 8 



9 

■1 

10 

Higher Class 

1 Aided . 

29 



29 


29 

(.Unaided. 

45 

5 * 

... 



59 


r Government 

5 



5 


5 

Middle Class 

i Aided .l 

205 


4 


a , 

209 


(.Unaided. 

18 

... 


ass 

18 


/Government * 

"'ae 

9 






Primary . 

1 Aided . 

| Pitthsala. 

••• . 

1 

27 

9 


27 

9 


(Unaided ... 

7 

... 

... 

7 


7 - 


r Government 

4 


2 



6 

Normal ... 

4 Aided . 

... 


■ 


... 



(.Unaided. 

... 

• ... 

0 


IpiB 

... 

... 


(Government 



phhim 

mm 



Girls’ . 

i Aided ... ,.T 

10 


Wmm IH1 

u 

,,, 

a 


C Unaided. 

... 


mm 

i 

r ••• 

i 


9 Total ... 

304 

a 


379 

i 

380 


• 


. 

IHofl 





The monopoly of the trade of tuition by the Hindus arises from 
the fact, that the Muhammadans rarely qualify themselves for the duties of 
teachers. There is not a single Muhammadan (out of 150 boys) study- * 
ing in the Dacca normal school. Very fejv Muhammadans pass the First 
Arts or B.A. Degree Examinations so as to qualify themselves for the 
post of English teacher. All the masters at the school kept by^Khajeb* 
Abdool Gunny at his privato cost are Hindus. 

The Muhammadan teachers are disfributed as under:—One B.A. 
holding the post of second master of the Pogose School; •t'offivcmployed 
as maulvis in the higher class schools ; the rest are gurus merely. 

8. The Dacca collegiate school fxkicates 318 boys at a eost of 
Rs. 9,972-1-6 to Government; tho fee raised being Its. 5,239-6-0. It 
should however be added that the collegiate school educates a large 
body of tho vernacular scholars gratis as part of their scholarships, and 
that if the collegiate School were to take credit for the schooling fees of 
these against the Vernacular Scholarship Fund, the Dacca collegiate 
school fee receipts would be increased by some Rs. £,000. 

9. The number of students i A yie law class attached to the 
Dacca College has been 76, and the fees raised from them Rs. 4,545 : 
the expenditure attending the law class has been Rs. 2,306-14-1. 
Government has thus netted thereout Rs. .£,238-1-11 for the year; and 
so long as the present regulations are continued, this seems a source 
of incomo that Government may depcml on as permanent. 
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10. The 'following account of the surveying class lately opened 
in connection with the Dacca College is copied from the Principal’s 
report:— 

“ A surveying class was formed on the 20th March, the number 
of students in tne class ..being then 36. At tho present time, the 
22nd April, the numbor is 81. Of theso 22 are teachers in the 
schools of Dacca, 12 aro connected with public offices, and 41 are 
candidates for employment in the 'public service. Very tew of tho 

g eneral department nave joined the surveying class, for they fear 
io effect of any departure from the course laid down by tho 
University upon their prospects of success at tho examinations.” 

It appears further that the teacher has been instructed to adliero 
Strictly to the ceurso of study for tho Subordinate Executive Service, 
as laid down in the Notification of Government dated 3rd Octobor 1871, 
and that no fee is charged. 

Orders have been issued for the supply of teachers at tho Govern¬ 
ment cost, and theopening of similar classes at Barisal and Mymcnsing. 
I am told that tho classes will be well filled and will be worked 
much as the class already opened at Dacca. I may however remark 
that when I was called upon to report on the introduction of surveying 
into the zill* schools, I did not foresee the form tho question would 
take, nor did I understand correctly what His Honor intended to do. 

11. Proceeding tq the nine other higher class schools of Zilla 
Dacca, I proposo only to 'comfaient on theso so far as to combat tho 
strictures of tho Collector. • • • 

In paragraph 10 the Collector remarks: “ I find that few boys when 
they reach a certain standard of education arc-willing to take anything 
but kalam peslea , f<?r which many aro utterly unfit.” 

This is quite, true : but are tho high caste boys, who may be totally 
<4reo from the demoralization of Government education, willing to work 
as artisans, or at any kind of productive labor ? Assuming that tho 
quantity of unproductive labor competing for employment is now exces¬ 
sive in Bengal, I doubt if education has anything to do with tho 
number of competitors. The head-master of tho Dacca normal school 
holds indeed an exactly contrary opinion : he holds that it is only amongst 
the most liberally educated high caste men that wo can hope to induce 
any to lead the way in leaping over tho rules of casto. I confess that 
tho high caste uneducated hangers on of landholders in tho villages, 
appear to mo at least as difficult to induce to “engago in any useful 
work, as tho most unfortunate failures that could bo pointed at as results 
of high class education. It is no doubt true that a low casto man 
who succeeds in obtaining a high class education wishes to occupy a 
- better social position on that account; but the number of such men 
is unfortunately at present very small indeed. If it were greater, and 
the road to wealth and honor wore really open to every man in this 
Country, there would perhaps bo less difficulty in creating among tho 
masses tlio much-longed-for tasto for education. 
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• • 

12. The Collector thinks the Government aid gived to tho Bangla 
Bazar school a waste of money. ■ 

This school may be considered almost an eleemosynary institution ; 
it enables a large number of poor boys to get a good education. It is 
on this wise gxactly on a par with the Rashbehari School in Sylhet, but 
the Rashbehari School directly competes with f and increases tlio cost to 
Government of) tho zilla school, whereas it is in tho opinion of the 
Principal that tho Bangla, Bazar school does not in the least compete 
with tho Dacca collegiate school. • 

Tho case of the Bangla Dazad school is so far rather a stronger 
one than that of the Rashbehari School. However, the Director of 
Public Instruction, about a year ago, under tho financial pressure of 
tho budget orders, had determined to withdraw slid both from the 
Rsislibeluiri School an<j from the Bangla Bazar school. Tho Rash* 
behari School then appealed to His Houor, who decided that aid should 
not bo withdrawn from it. 

13. The Collector thinks it absurd to support by a Government 

grant a higher class"* English school at Teghoria, • which is only two 
miles from tho sndder ghfit. » , 

There is a school between Teghoria amjPDacca, and therefore I infer 
tho Collector’s objection to be not against maintaining t^e school, but 
against tho class of school. 

I must explain (and I have done it nearly in every district report) 
that whether this is a higher class or middle class school is little more 
than a question of terms. If it were classed as a middle class school, 
it would claim under the grant-in-aid rules rather more money than it 
gets now. About ten per cent, of the boys only are in the two first 
classes at Teghoria, and tho remaining 90 per cent, fojm now a large 
middle class school. But it will be olfjeeted the *kighly-paid masters 
kept, expend all tlicir time on tho two first classes, and the rest of tho 
school is neglected. To this the reply is that, in the country school?, 
reading as higher class schools, tho classes from the third downwards 
form a better middle class school than is to be found among, the merely 
“ middle class schools.” Practically at Teghoria (and simitar schools) 
they get a well-qualified liead-mastqp, and the. mere fact of being a 
higher class school, gives a spirit to a village school*; and though they 
generally fail in passing boys through the Entrance Examination, they 
make schools far above the average of minor scholarship schools. 

In # making these statements I should add that tho whole pressure 
which* the Education Department can bring to bear on these village 
schools is, (and has beSn ever since I have known Dacca) to induce the 
school managers in villages to V 2 oi\J,ent themselves with middle class 
schools aud give up the higher clads schools. Mr. W. S. Atkinson 
has always inculcated this view ; but if tho Collector of Dacca vyill 
make tho proposal to tho people at Teghoria, Kalipara, Baliati, &c., to 
lower tho class of their school, he will, I am sure, find that they will 
resist most strenuously. 
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14. This 1 leads me to the suggestion of the Collector that in 
certain higher class schools the Education Department should take away 
their grants, and distribute the money among schools of a lower class. 

I may remark in passing that at present transfers of this kind are 
precluded by His Honor’s No. 1275 of 13th April 1872. 

But, further, in the grant-in-aid system, the Educational Depart¬ 
ment cannot determine what class of schools shall spring up. In tho 
case of many of those higher class schools* the managers, as the 
Collector states, keep them as a matter of family pride: and if they are not 
allowed to keep a school classed as higher, they will give not a pice to 
any school at all. These schools practically do tho work of middle and 
even of lower class schools, and it becomes a “ question ” whether we 
are to refuse to avail ourselves of money support offered for education 
cn such terms. It must be recollected that the managers, who class their 
school as higher instead of middle, obtain a smaller proportion of Govern¬ 
ment money. The grant to Teghoria is lis. 30 per month only: they 
might ask more if they classed themselves as middle class. Moreover, 
by classing itself as higher class, the school sacrifices voluntarily the 
precious right of competing for. minor scholarships. 

15. I proceed to the middle class education. The Collector sums 
up :—“ It is <,W«btful if it is right to spend nearly seven times as much 
on these middle class schools as we do on primary education.” 

I should explain once more that a school is classed, as middle class if 
the first class reads up to the scholarship standard. Taking these 
middle class Vikrampur schools, at least 80 per cent, of the boys, are 
reading in the third and lower classes, that is, the standard of a primary 
school. Indeed a large majority of our middle schools have actually 
an attached patbsala, and a* great majority of the boys may never 
intend in such schools to read bey olid the elements and never do. It is 
rather a weakness of these Vikrampur circle schools, that they tend to 
exhibit a' small but excellent head taught by the circle pundit for 
comj>eting for scholarships, a very largo but somewhat neglected tail 
taught writing by the gurus and no middle. 

If I Were recasting the figures ii?, tablo No. I. above, so as to 
show not the expense on primp r,y schools, but the expense on pri¬ 
mary education, I should be inclined to carry, at least, two-thirds 
of the expenso on middle schools to primary education. The figures 
would then stand— 

- Rs. 

Total middle education ... ... 12,300 

„ primary education ... ... 21,000 

The fact is, that'there is no deficiency in the proportion of pri¬ 
mary education offered tho people by the Government education 
system ; but the pupils who avail themselves of,the offer mainly are tho 
young children of the middle or lower middle classes, and not the masses. 

16. I am not sure that I understand the remark of tin*. Collector 
that, “he considers the remarks of.the Deputy Inspector of Vikrampur 
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regarding the ability of teachers, very damning to the system.” 
The Deputy Inspector of Yikrampiy, in the passages alluded to, is, 
as I understand, commenting on the deficiencies of those gums, who 
are quite independent of Government influence, i.e., the old indi¬ 
genous pathaala gurus; and the Deputy Inspector of Vikrampur 
proceeds to show how by bringing the Government education system to 
bear on these gurus, their attainments might be improved. 

17. The Collector remarks (in his cou<rluding*paragraph 19) :— u It 
would appear that, the masses are willyig to be talight, if we give them 
the education they want in the* way they want it.” 

I believe the case to be this: a very large number of»village schools 
can be established, and can be filled with boys. In these the people 
practically pay nothing, and the Government everything; and this is 
“the way the people -\yaTjt education.” But of the largo number of 
boys who would fill such schools, I believe few would be ryots or fisher¬ 
men ; they would be the same classes who in the main fill our present 
low class schools. , 

18. I need not follow the Collector through his remarks on the 
report of the Manikganj sub-divisiorf: it»is, no doubt,, true that in a town 
a higher class school can l*e made self-supporting, because it is really a 
higher class school, and the boys even in the lowest classes hope to read 
up to the University Entrance Examination. But, in the country a higher 
class school is really a middle class school, with one, two, rarely so 
many as five, boys reading on in the firfct two classes ; and it would be 
perfectly impracticable to levy a fee in the lower classes of these schools 
that would make them self-supporting as higher class schools. The real 
truth at Baliati is, that it is a village middle class school, and that in 
order to maintain the dignity of his school and hpnsolf, the zemindar 
has actually come into Dacca, and hired a boy from the Pogose School to 
go and read his last year at Baliati as his Entrance Class. 

19. Many of the general questions regarding vernacular scholar¬ 
ships, &c., raised by the Collector of Dacca, I propose to treat of in my 
divisional report, and therefore do not load my district report herewith. 
But in conclusion I feel bound t* record my dissent from the*Uollector’s 
assumption that “ it docs not do good ^o give a mqn a better education 
than he requires or wants.” 

I need not argue this abstract question here, as all these first prin¬ 
ciples require heavy treatment to be dealt with satisfactorily : there is a 
deal of # prcliminary* work in getting the piles down very deep before 
argunffentative superstructure can safely be got up. I have myself a 
distinct recollection of considerable pressure being put upon me to 
induce mo to Jearn more than I wanted in those days. Perhaps the 
Collector was a very bookish boy, but 1 should not have thought it. 

20. The subject of female education remains nearly where it was: 
the girls are married most frequentlyby.il years of age, and rarely after 
12. This limits what can be effected by girls’ schools. In Vikrampur 
sub-division the number of girls ai school has been reduced from 
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114 to 58 during the year, which result the Deputy Inspector attributes 
to “ privato disagreement and tho general apathy of the people towards 
female education."’ In Manikganj sub-division there never have boen 
. any girls’ schools. In Dacca one school of new and more hopeful descrip¬ 
tion has been opened at Hgmchadi, where a high caste well-connected 
married lady, resident in*the village, has commenced teaching a class in 
her own house. She has already 17 girls attending, of whom two are of 
16, and one of 14, years of age. The’school is open to inspection (receiv¬ 
ing tts. 10 per month Trom the ci^cle^fund), and two of these elder girls 
(of course married) responded to the Defmty Inspector’s viva voce ques¬ 
tions. The Deputy Inspector, nevertheless, says it is in his opinion 
utopian to hope that any relaxation of tho rules which govern native 
society will ever be accepted. • 

* 21. The Deputy'Inspectors of both Dagc$ and Vikrampur accord¬ 

ingly urge the system of zenana examination by circulation of printed 
questions, which has been tried in Dacca, Barisal, and Mymensing. 
This system outrages the prejudices of Hindus less perhaps than any other 
proposed; but even under this plan the orthodox party laid a plot and 
managed to get hold of and destroy A quantity of the examination papers. 
The plan is perhaps calculated to rouse a little ambition in the female 
mind, and sod'ar deserves countenance. The two Deputy Inspectors go 
further and urge that it should receive Government aid, in money. In 
my' opinion no plan for,female education is of any use that does not 
involve delaying marriage.' FdV Government to subscribe to a zenana 
examination scheme, is virtually for Government to accept the imprison¬ 
ment of women. 

22. For extending education among the cultivating classes (main¬ 
ly the Muhammadaqs), the -Deputy Inspectors of Vikrampur and Dacca 
.recommend a wide extension of the village school system to create 
Iphools, and at the same time tho creation of anew class of scholarships 
of small Value (He. 1 and Its. 2 per month), to bo competed for at such 
schoqls. This amounts of courSb to Government paying both teachers 
and pupils,; and if the scholarships were strictly limited to genuino 
ryots, I flunk it would succeed in proportion to the scale on which 
it was adapted. Bjit unless vqry strict social restrictions were imposed 
on the competition for such scholarships, I doubt if tho ryots would 
carry them off. 

23. The three Deputy Inspectors have drawn comparisons between 

the indigenous pathsalas and the Government lowdr class schools, and 
they think that the indigenous pathsalas are more attractive 1 to the 
masses than the schools more or less controlled* by Government. The 
reasons are:— * • * , 

1st.—The indigenous gurft is supposed to keep school from 
5 a.m. to 11 a.m., and again from 3 p.m. to 6 p.m. A boy attends 
the guru about two hours per diem, and chooses tho two hours most 
convenient to him. The Government pathsala sits from 11 a.m. to 
4 p.m., and the boy r s are expected to attend the whole time. The . 
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plan of the' indigenous gum allows the boys to earn their daily 
bread as well as to attend school; .while the Government plan does 
not give them time even to get breakfast without upsetting the rules of 
life of a poor family. 

On this difficulty I may remark that jhere is no arbitrary rule 
for Government schools; they are to sit at the Imost convenient hours; 
and in fact many of the Government* pathsalas sit at the same hours as 
do the indigenous pathsala#. * ’ • 

2nd .—In the indigenous pathsalas the bOys learn only what 
they consider profitable; in the ■Government pathsala they are generally 
compelled to spend some time in geography and history^ which they 
reckon as time spent on amusements. 

On this I may observe »that if the Education Department meddles 
with a pathsala, it has hi^iejto been with the object of improving it.* 
This improvement has no doubt in the circle schools often been carried 
so far as to* make the school ill adapted to the wants of the masses. 

3rd .—The disciplyie in the Government pathsalas is very much 
stricter than in the indigenous pathsalas, where a boy Srops in, sits down 
where he likes, and walks off when h6 is tired. 

24. The Deputy Insj^ctor of Dacca remarks on the great change 
which is being caused in the indigenous pathsalas by the cpmpetition of 
the improved patiisalas. In the old-fashioned guru pathsala you hardly 
saw a book; in the present unaided pathsalas you see nearly every boy 
with a bundle of books, and moreover tbtese iii'as thoroughly Sanskrit- 
izedr Bengali as those used in any school. Not only are many of the. 
new independent gurus boys educated in our schools, who teach entirely 
on our methods; but many of the old gurus have discarded “ practice” 
and teach Rule of Three, &c., all upon strictly European, methods. 

25. The Deputy Inspector, Manikganj, remarks that it is exceed¬ 
ingly difficult to show any abstract causes why the Muhammadans are 
less given to education than Hindus. He doubts whether custom and * 
fashion have not a great deal to do with it, and records (he particularly 
states that he does not accept! the opinion of an intelligent JMussalman* on 
the subjeot, who said it was the simplest matter imaginable. Any 
Muhammadan would sooner be a tailoy ^han a wretched school pundit, 
and sooner be a khansama than a Deputy Inspector of Schools. 

26. The Dacca normal school is not under any of the Deputy 

Inspectors, and is therefore not noticed in their reports, nor by the 
Collecter. # • 

TheP Dacca normal school may be considered as the only high 
class vernacular school In East Bengal. The number of pupils at the 
end of the year was 150, of whoirf one-third were’pay-students. The 
number of pupils passed the final examination for pundits during the 
year was 17, and they all obtained teacherships. It is shown by the 
head-master that for the last ten years very nearly all the scholarship¬ 
holding pupils of this school have takfen to* teaching as their profession, 
and are now serving as pundits. 


18 
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The present head-master, Dinanath Sen, received over charge of the 
school in the beginning of January last. 

The study of Sanskrit has been prohibited in this school, and 
Dinanath Sen proposes to extend considerably the teaching of sur¬ 
veying. The boys in th$ school study trigonometry, (which it is the duty 
of the head-master to teach in Bengali out of an English book, now 
Todhunter), so that they are in a position to learn surveying to much 
better purpose than ‘the zilla school Soys. I examined the school in April 
1872 and found that the first class ljas been taken through a good part 
of Todhunter’s Mensuration, and that tEey can plot fairly to scale, and 
find areas of plane figures. There has been the difficulty that the 
school does not contain a single desk or table on which plotting can be 
done. The class has not yet been able to take the field, as the 
“instruments have not "arrived, but they are cow on their way. 

Babu Dinanath Sen is an amateur carpenter himself, and has 
taken great interest in mechanics and machines. During the three 
months he has bcqn at the school he has formed., a voluntary carpentry 
class among the normal school pupils, who have out of school hours 
gained through the instruqtions of an old native carpenter (a good work¬ 
man) some notion of handling the elementary tools, saw, hammer, chisel, 
plane, gimletj and of making neat work. - This it must be understood has 
been amateur work altogether; but Dinanath Sen hasoforwarded a plan 
for attaching to this class some regular apprentices to be educated into 
working carpenters, and His Honor has lately been pleased to approve this. 

The normal school is filled mainly bv the very poor boys ’who 
pass successfully the vernacular scholarship examination, but whose 
means do not enable .them to carry on their education in the higher 
class English schools. One ofjthe difficulties at the normal school is, that 
the boys cannot afford to provide themselves properly with books ; they 
^depend largely on the oral teaching of the masters and on their note-books. 

The boys being very poor, and their prejudices having been loosened 
in .their hold on them by thb benefit of a superior education, they 
supply^class»whence cheap draughtsmen'and surveyors, and possibly 
even carpenters, may be obtained. Instead of narrowing tlaf usefulness 
of this school, I should like to, see it developed into a sort of vernacular 
college for East Bengal, and attended by a great number of students 
besides those who intend to making teaching their profession. 

Letter from D. R. Lyall, Esq., Officiating, Coflector of Docqx, to the 

Inspector of Schools, South-East Division, (Dacca. Dated Dacca, the 

lSth.May, 1872. ^ 

i I received the reports oY Dacca and Yikrampur on 1st May”, and 
went over the greater part on 3rd. That of Manikganj has not been 
sent, and the Deputy Inspectpr being new, knows nothing of his district. 

2. The previous Deputy Inspector has, I am told, been called on 
to submit the report. 
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3. In both the districts of winch reports have been received, 
there is an increase in the nnmbei* of scholars notwithstanding the 
transfer of a number of schools to Manikganj. 

4. Education in the Dacca circle seems to be in a healthy state. 
Of the five higher class schools four are unaided hy Government, and 
with the exception of Khajeli Abdoel Gunny’s (C.S.I.) school which is 
free, the other three are practically self-supporting; as out of the 
total amount of receipts aH but Rs. 239 are from fges and fines. 

5. This shows, I think, qpnclnsively that the natives of this dis¬ 

trict, or at least of the town, can, and will pay for a high class English 
education, as I have always considered they ought to* do; ana the 
grant to the Bangla Bazar school appears to be a waste of money, which 
could be better applied elsewhere. • 

6. The middle class schools are expensive to Government. Much* 
more so in proportion than any other class. It appears to me that it 
is doubtful if it is right to.spend nearly seven times as much on higher 
education in these middle class schools as we do on .primary education. 
I have a strong opinion that a higfier education should be paid for, 
and only specially clever boys receive* such an education free by 
obtaining scholarships, frorfl which, howevei^ they should pay the full fees. 

7. The amount locally raised for primary schools • seems satis¬ 

factory, and inathis circle about one-third of the whole educated are 
shown as belonging to the lower classes. # • 

8. The Deputy Inspector urges an increase of scholarships, but 
it is a grave question whether there are not already enough scholar¬ 
ships for all really clever boys, who wish to rise and are naturally fitted 
to do so. 

9. The Deputy Inspector admits that 95 per cdht. of the boys 
remain*at school solely in the hope of scholarships, and from what I 
have seen of the result of examinations, it is a question whether many* 
of these boys would not have been doing better if learning‘some trade. 

10. It is a delicate question ; but I find that few boys, when they 
reach a certain standard of *education, are willing to take to. anything 
but kalampesha, for which many* are utterly unfit. 

11. The suggestion in pages #4* and 45, regarding age limit 
appears to me utterly wrong and unfair, and will, I hope, meet with 
no encouragement. 

12. In the Vikrampur circle education is certainly more com¬ 

mon tlyua in any part of Bengal. The whole circle consists of two 
thanas and an outpost j(t believe), and there are more scholars than 
in most zillas. * . 

13. Here,® as opposed to DaccS, higher class schools do not pay. 
I do not see how they can. One, that of Kalipara, is worthy of help, 
because it is far from Dacca, and boys of that locality may have diffi¬ 
culties in obtaining education in tlje town, but it is otherwise with 
Teghoria. It is just two miles from the sudder gh&t of Dacca, and it seems 
absurd to have a high class school where jjoys are stated jp fail for 
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want of proper books, when they have every advantages two miles off. 
The number of teachers in these t\yo schools also seems excessive. 

14. From the nature of the population of Vikrampur, there are 
necessarily a large number of middle class schools while, I regret to 
see there are practically no primary schools except pafhsalas, which, 
however, educate over l,u(J0 boys. 

15. There is no doubt, therfi are a great many respectable men * 
of good family in ‘Vikrampur, whtf cannot afford to pay highly for 
education; but there are also many who can afford to pay more than 
they do, and who are unfairly burddhing the” country with part of the 
expense of a good education for their children. 

16. The Deputy Inspector’s remark on pages 6 and 7 regarding 
the ability of teachers is, I think, very damning to the system. We 
are, in fact, insisting <on qualifications in the boys which they have no 
means of obtaining, and there must be something wrong in this. 

17. I noto that the Vikrampur agrees with the Dacca Deputy 
Inspector regarding the increase of scholarships and age, and I have 
already expressed my opinion, but in this as id all else I have said I 
wish to be considered as an outsider, who, with but little knowledge of 
the working of the educational system, sees^ its results, and is dissatis¬ 
fied with them without knowing how to better the system. I have, 
therefore, criticised each point that has appeared to me to be weak. 

18. It is clear, however, in spite of much thfft is not wholly 
satisfactory, that education is increasing, and that even the lower classes, 
particularly in the Dacca Division, are being touched. 

19. Looking at the Dacca Inspector’s remarks in page 51 and 
following pages, it would appear that the masses are willing to bo 
taught, if we give them' the education they want in the way they want 
it, and the suggestions thrown but on this point by both Inspectors seem 
valuable. 

On tfie Manikganj Deputy Inspector's Report from Mr. Lyall's 
. s'econcl letter. 

This. is the most backward part *of the district as regards 
education, both in numbers and quality, when its population is taken 
into consideration.* *. w 

There are, actually, fewer schools in the north of the district, but the 
population there is very sparse, while in this district, it is rather dense. 

The Muhammadans are excessively ignorant; and though many 
call themselves Ferajees, they are in many respects half-Hindu^ 

The Deputy Inspector’s remarks, regarding the high schools, 
seem worthy of attention. It seeing hard on the general tax-payer, 
that schools should be kep^ tip “to satisfy the ambition of the 
managers rather than supply the wants of the people as a Scotch¬ 
man I am accustomed to see cheap education ; but it does seem going 
too far to give an education, such ap is afforded by a higher class school 
for Bs. 5 a year, as is done at the Baliati school, where the highest fee is 
eight ann$s a month, and thqre are, I presume, two months’ holidays. 
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As I remarked in going over the Dacca Inspector’s report, I see 
Bo reason why higher class schools should not be self-supporting. 

They are so when they are required ; it is only when such schools 
are established in excess of the demand that they require propping 
by Government. • 0 

The middle class schools seeip also, as a rule, in a bad state in 
this division, and, judging by thq remarks of the Deputy Inspector, 
it is a low class of education that is in demand hefe. 

This district does not, like.Vikrampur, supply teachers, Govern¬ 
ment officers, and vakeels to half Bengal. It is rather a district 
of khansamahs and agricultural laborers, and a lower class education 
is in demand ; and this is, what it appears to me. Government should 
afford. ' • 

It does not do good* to give a man a better education than be 
requires or wants; and I would suggest to the Inspector of Schools 
that he Should look into the state of the middle and higher class 
schools, and transfer# the surplus grants to schoqjs of a lower class, 

such as afford an education suited to the future wants of the boys. 

# # 

DISTRICT FARIBPUR. 

1. The present report includes the area of the Faridpur adminis¬ 
trative district? The area under the Faridpur Deputy Inspector of 
Schools coincides fvith this except that i$ does siot include Pangsa Thana 
lately transferred to this administrative district. 

2. The annexed table (Table No. I) gives the information required 
by paragraph 4 of Government letter No. 1222 :— 

Table I. 
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I should explain that this is a classification according to schools 
and not according to scholars. TWhoys writing on plantain leaves in 
the lowest classes of a middle class school swell the numbers of the boys 
in middle class schools: and the girls reading in patlisalas (39 in num¬ 
ber) are included in the 5?9. boys reading in primary schools. 

3. The annexed table (Table I() shows the race and creed of the 
boys:— ( 
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4. The printed form appended to this district report gjves the 
social position of the boys. The abstract result is— 4 
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The table (Table III) here given shews the race ami creed of the 
teachers. . 


Table III. 
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5. The zilla school has attained under the present head-master a 
very satisfactory standard : and the niynbers are ip ore* already than the 
house can accommodate. As Government has just issued its decision 
concerning the school-house, it is perhaps not proper for me to add any 
comments to the remarks of the Collector on the subject beyond statin or 
that his opinion is fully shared by the Local Committee of public 
Instruction. • • • . 

The Local Committee of Riblic Instruction, in their annual report 
give some interesting analyses of the .pupils. It appears that 58 per 
cent, of the boys in the zilla school are natives of the district and 42 per 
cent, denizens, doubtless mainly the children of pleaders and Govern¬ 
ment servants. The average age of the boys in the several classes is 
given^jdz.:— * 

1st class. 2nd class, JJrd class. 4th class. 6th class. 6th class. 7th class. 

17* 17 15* #14| 14 . 12 10* 


6. The inspected schools give bo£s and girls at school 2,311 out of 
a population according to the last census of 880,000. The Deputy 
Inspector says that the indigenous gums are in this district mostly old 
men who cannot earn a livelihood by any other means, that their 
pathsalas are so small and so ephemeral mat it is quite impossible to 
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form any statistical account of them. He thinks the Muhammadan 
teaching* by muushis of despicable, amount and confined merely to the 
inculcation of a few senseless or injurious superstitions and'hia opinion 
is fully borne out by the remarks of the Collector in his report hereto 
appended. In this admirable report of the state of so-callod Muhamma¬ 
dan indigenous education*” the fact is brought out that it is of so 
thoroughly unsound a character that it is quite useless to think of 
building any useful system of education on such a foundation. This is 
quite my own view of the munshi and inaulvi education. 

7. There remains the indigenous education obtained by the Hindu 
trader boys mostly Shahas. In- most cases their parents send them to 
sugar-factories or shops where in return for their labor, they pick up from 
the gomastas the elements of writing and accounts. That the trader 
parents mostly prefer this plan even when a regular school is conve¬ 
niently close both the Deputy Inspector and tfie Collector attribute to 
the close-fistedness of the Shaha class. 

8. Making every allowance under these head,s the Local Committee 
of Public Instructio'n estimate that we have not more than 3,000 boys at 
school out of 80,000 who ought to be at school. In my former 
visits to Faridpur I have Found the schools , generally in a very poor 
condition: thq number of boys in the circle schools even has always been 
very small. The description by the Collector of the two great classes 
the Chandals and Muhammadans which make up the population of the 
district offers an explanation why the district is so much behindhand 
in education to Jessore on the one hand and to Vikrampur on the other. 

9. The Collector criticises the headings of the tabular return of 
social position drawn out and used by the Education Department. He 
considers it put$ far too many into the middle (instead of lower) class 
of society especially 1 where it chibs all jotedars holding land less than 
Rs. 3,000 annually into one dlass and that the middle. 

• The* Deputy Inspector has reported on the same subject and has 
analyzed minutely the circle school boys’ social position : he can con¬ 
fidently say that of their parents 116 classed as jotedars, not even 
16 get sb much as Rs. 300 a year even from their estates: many of 
them get only Rs. 40 a year or even less. 

Still, I take ft that such jotedars would not be considered exactly 
to form the masses, and I believe the educational classification of 
social position was drawn with the greatest ,care so as not to show 
more mass education than genuinely exists. * 

10. The Collector remarks that either circle schools or village 
schools are well adapted for spreading education among the masses 
and that the invention of no new type of school is necessary to reach 
them. All that is necessary for the spread of the village schools is 
that Government should find more money. This is what I. have 
urged frequently elsewhere. The Collector proceed* to speak of com¬ 
pulsory education: on this mafter I*roservo my remarks for my general 
divisional report as they apply to ^11. 
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11. The Chandals are.it is clear much the more hopeful part of 
the Faridpur population for educational progress. The Muhammadans 
will be very difficult to deal with observes the Collector. The Local 
Committee of public Instruction observe that it is not surprising that the 
lower classes of Muhammadans continue to fejbct every form of useful 
education provided while the riche* members of their community con¬ 
tinue to set them so bad an example. This is the view which the 
educated Muhammadans have always pressed upon me: they at least 
accept thoroughly the infiltration view/upon education. 

* 12. The one girls’ school is in .Faridpur station^ to which the 

Government officials send their female infants up to eleven or occasion¬ 
ally twelve years of age. # 

The Collector enforces concerning the advantages of encouraging^ 
the girls reading in th<? Boys’ schools what I have urged for several 
years. # _ 

The only girls we get in our girls’ schools are so young that, if not 
in school they are pi ay frig with the boys. In a girls^school there is no 
object, no discipline: the pundit is caselesg what the girls learn and the 
only way of providing that they are not Aeglected in school, is by 
arranging that they shall* sit iu class witfi the boys. The number of 
girls already attending the Faridpur primary aided schools (39) shows 
, that there can Hie no real prejudice on the part of the people against 
v tho plan. It is of bourse a highly economical, tfuo, for the mixed school 
| cosjs Government no more than a boys’ school. 

' 13. The Collector hsis fallen into some slight error in thinking 

that the Education Department gives “ head-money” for boys but not 
for girls. The fact is no part of our payment is given by head-money : 
but we encourage the pundits in every way to* get girls into the 
inspected schools of every class and I always show special favor to all 
pundits who succeed in so doing. Every girl counts as a boy in the* 
numerical strength of trie patlisaln. . 

But the custom of the country is that a schooling fee is paid by 
every boy, but no schooling fep is got for a girl. This doubtless is 
what the Collector refers to. The gurij thus has no interest in getting 
girls into his pathsala, except so far *as it increases his numerical 
strength and may please the Deputy Inspector. 

I think we might perhaps attempt something here. I would 
suggest that for evpry ‘girl who attains to reading easy Bengali, 
writings and the first four simple rules of arithmetic, Government 
* should pay a Bubstant»l prize, say Rs. 10 at least. The Education 
Department may in each case decide who is to get the money: in village 
patnsalas it will*be the guru of course *• in other cases where there is 
more than one teacher employed some division would be necessary. In 
making this suggestion I calculate the number of girls would for 
many years be so very few that the Department will be able 
easily to carry out the payment by result plan: it will be possible 
that is to examin e fully every girl* in respect of whom ta teacher 

29 
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claims his Rs. 10. Secondly, I assume in fixing Bs. 10, or even Rs. 20, 
that Government will get at least' double as much for its money as it 
gets now for its grant-in-aid to girls’ schools. Lastly I think we may 
assume that it is unnecessary at first to’ provide any particular fund on 
which these “rewards fer ‘passed girls” need be budgeted: the sum 
spent will be insignificant I fear, and for the present may be thrown on 
the circle funds or op the departmental general savings. 

14. The Collector remarks on the distribution of the Engineering 
and Medical College scholarships i— 

"With the Engineering College scholarships I have nothing to do. 

As to the Medical College scholarships, so far from Dacca and 
Vikrampur getting too largo a share, they would probably get all if I 
distributed these scholarships strictly by examination: but 1 do distribute 
them somewhat arbitrarily so as to give ektia encouragement to the 
outlying districts. 

In each year I have only three scholarships and two free student¬ 
ships in the licentiate class to distribute. At the last distribution, no 
Vikrampur boy got anything and only one Dacca boy. Out of a 100 
candidates there were but tWo Muhammadans and as this Muhammadan 
Dacca boy was a well-qualified candidate I awarded him this scholar¬ 
ship on that ground. 

From W. S. Wells, Esq., Collector of Faridpur, to the Inspector of Schools 

South-East Circle, Dacca. 

In accordance with Government letter No. 1222, dated 8th ultimo 
I have the honor to transmit the reports of the three Deputy Inspectors 
of Schools havirlg reference to several portions of this district under their 
supervision (one has alreadycbeen sent to you with a separate report) 
.also a report for the whole district embodying the information which 
these several returns supply. 

.2. The larger part, in short almost the whole of the zilla, is under 
Babu Ruj Mohsfn De, and Pangsa and the small tract under the Backer- 
ganj officer should be added to this major portion of the district to allow 
of one Deputy Inspector for the whole of it. 

3. In the column of remarks I have added the yearly cost of 
education of each pupil and the portion borne by Government. 

4. The schools under Babu Kristo Nath Banqrjea appear in a very 
unsatisfactory condition generally. I forward you tho copy of,his re¬ 
port No. 204 addressed to the Inspector of Schools North Central Divi¬ 
sion, which he. has sept me for information together with copy of my 
letter to the Inspector of Schoojp, North Central Division. 

5. In order to give you a fair view of the progress of education in 
the district I have the pleasure to add a table shewing the population 
reported by the last census in each tliana and tho percentage being 
educated in schools or pathsalas supported or aided by Government 
or by private means entirely. 
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6. Unfortunately Faridpur is mainly peopled by Muhammadans 
who occupy the north and Namashudras or Chandals who inhabit the 
south. 

7. Both races are averse to education the former from 'prejudice 
and bigotry uliless it assimilates with their tpiysnts, is administered in 
their own superficial method and by their own wretched agents: and 
the latter, an outcasted Hindu sect improperly ranked by their co-reli¬ 
gionists little if any better even *than the sweepfer caste, a'placement 
which I regret to say has met our concurrence, from a long course of 
oppression and dependence and a tenacious impression received as tra¬ 
dition that they must do as their predecessors have done? These latter 
are too crushed to rise and believe that no help can be intended for them, 
they cannot conceive any* interest being extended to such as they are 
and only look forward t<j lijre and die in the position in which Provi¬ 
dence has placed them. 

8. Unfortunately the middle class in this district, excepting to the 
north, is very poor ajtd although numbers are anxious to send their 
children to school they have not the means to sel up schools’ without 
help. Five new schools have been sfhrted biyt they only live in the hope 
that Government will ultimately aid them.* 

9. Moreover the more wealthy zemindars are absentees, and the 
sub-division anj} sub-infeudation of landed property has done much to 
create a nnmber o£ poverty-stricken men who .call themselves talukdars, 
are ashamed to dig and remain a check to all progress or improvement, 
living from hand to mouth on the miserable pittanco their inheritance 
provides. Pangsa, Goalundo and perhaps Belgachi are an exception 
to these remarks. Those who are not connected with the land are 
traders and money-lenders (Saha caste) and these, probably the richest 
residents of the district, are as a rule a very close-fisted penurious 
class Avho consider their children only require to obtain a small acquaint¬ 
ance with writing and arithmetic necessary to keep shop. These men 
send their children to sugar-factories tvliere in exchange for the .labor 
the brats may perform the gomasta gives them some little, idea of 
reading writing and accounts. • 

10. Every Muhammadan landed proprietor of .the least pretension 
who can afford it retains a “ munshi” on a salary of say one rupee a 
month in addition to food and clothing. This man helps to swell his 
master’s train and doc^ odd jobs of reading and writing or accounts. 
He teaches the children of the house and some outsiders and is as a rule 
a merif sycophant and his education of the very smallest amount and 
the most useless character. With the Muhammadans it will be very 
difficult to degi. They are imjTressed with a ndtion that it is unlucky 
not to commence education by acquiriifg the Koran, and this book they 
read in Arabic a language their teacher understands little or nothing of; 
so all their time is wasted in getting by heart sentences of which they 
do not know the meaning and learning to read pages of the book which 
they do not understand. This is no ejsy task and the greater portion of 
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their youth is thus frittered away. Moreover this system renders them 
an easy instrument in the hands of any designing fanatic who interprets 
these passages as he may please. 

11. it is not surprising under these circumstances that education 
fails to reach the masses <or f , that the grant-in-aid system "penetrates no 
further than the poorest of the middle classes. 

12. Moreover the upper classes are opposed to the lowest being 
taught at all. All learning has been a matter of caste and as one is a 
soldier blacksmith or potter by descent so a Brahmin and Kaist deem 
education to be strictly their inheritance, and in losing the thorough 
co-operation of the rich and respectable Government fails to reach the 
ordinary ryot, for oppressed as he may be the latter looks to the former 
to interpret every action of the foreign race which rules them. 

c 13. The only way then to reach the lower strata is for Govern¬ 
ment to act without assistance to insist on every teacher being licensed 
and to make education compulsory. 

14. Normal schools might be set up in every district head¬ 
quarters' where all who wished to follow the calling of a “ village 
teacher” might be educated, without charge, and after an examination 
receive a certificate enabling them to set up a school and teach. 

15. Every boy in every village should be required to attend in 
the village school until passed and the Deputy Inspector should examine 
these in the three R’s. 

16. These schools might' be pathsalas on the circle system or 
having a certificated teacher attached to them alone, according as the 
number of pupils rendered one or other course advisable but the educa- 
cation should of course be gratis. 

17. With the Muhammadans I have no doubt it would be sufficient 
if the certificated teacher was c a member of their own faith. 

18. With the Chandals, the barrier would be broken when educa¬ 
tion free of all charge was thus brought to their very doors. 

J9. What militates greafty against all educational operations is 
the physical condition of the country during a. great part of the year 
when the district is more or less cohered by water. In the south 
the inundation renders it impossible to move except in boats and a poor 
family which may own only one skiff requires it to go to market and to 
carry on the daily avocations of its principal members. 

20. I have a few remarks to make on special schools. My 
report as Secretaiy to the Local Committee of Public Instruction in this 
district has already told you what my opinion is of the Government 
school. To start it fairly it is absolutely necessary that Government 
should help liberally towards the erection of a good house. The existing 
one was only intended as a verf temporary shelter. There is not suffi¬ 
cient room for the number who already go, and more cannot bo received. 
The floor is damp, the rooms snjall and ill-ventilated and the place low. 

21. The following is a comparison of the cost of each pupil in 
the school^ under Deputy Inspector Babu Raj Mohan De with the 
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average given for the last two years by the Director of Public 
Instruction :—* • 


Amu) Schools, Gnraaai.. 


For Boy t. 

Higher class English 
Middle doss ditto 
Middle class Vernacular 
lower class ditto 



Rs. A. P. I Rs. A. P. Es v A. P, 


6 11 3 
6 9 10 
3 1 7» 
1 13 6 


30 16 10 
15 6 4 
7 6 3 
3 2 7 


6 13 6 
6 8 6 
3 6 8 
2 0 8 


22. This shows that although the higher class English has been 
more expensive, the middle and lower vernacular classes have been 
cheaper and the middle* class English about the same; charge. 

23. I regret to say that the phoslipur school is still falling off 
and doing very badly in consequence of the pundit being too orthodox 
and too old. He should bfi at once removed or the school will collapse. 

24. The vernacular school at Faridpur is most popular and very 
flourishing and deserves every encouragement. 

25. I regret*to learn that some schools in the Goalundo sub¬ 
division, the one at Goalundo among the number, are not getting on 
satisfactorily. I go there shortly and will look into the matter. As re¬ 
gards the one at Goalundo, the cause of its failure is that the Committee 
have spent more on the house than has been subscribed for tho purpose. 

26. Pathsalas and circle schools jrould, I feel sure if properly 

supervised be an immense success. True, Deputy Inspector Babu Kisto 
Nath Banerjea reports the certificated gurus, as indifferent and apathetic, # 
but he does not appear himself to be able^to keep them up to their work. 
Paid as they are by Government it is very easy to mulct them 'vjrhen 
they are lazy and inefficient.* _ • * 

27. A most important iflatter is the success accompanying 
female education when the girls attefid the same ^circle schools and 
pathsalas as boys. No evil can follow as the former are mere children 
and were tliey not at school would be romping indiscriminately together 
in the village hftt. # On*the other hand the incentive to progress is 
found t^be much greater when they compete in one class with boys. 

I regret to leam that Jhe teachers receive head-money for male pupils 
only and not for these girls. I .cannot understand the principle on 
which the exception is made but it *anpears to me a very grave and 
serious mistake. On the contrary I would recommend a larger reward 
for the girl than the boy if any difference is necessary. 

28. I should like to have had. time to draw out a map of the 
district showiug where each school was situated colored according as it 


* Nq figures are given for Faridpur hence the comparison^ incomplete. 
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was higher, middle, lower class or circle school. It would with the 
tables I have sent you give you a good idea of the progress of educa¬ 
tion in the district, but this I must leave to another year. 

29. Another recommendation I have to make is, that civil engi¬ 
neering might with advantage be taught in the zilla schools, and scholar¬ 
ships be granted tenable in the Calcutta Civil Engineering College. 

30. While on t the question of'scholarships I beg to suggest that 
some more equal system be adopted of apportioning scholarships in the 
Medical and Civil Engineering ’^Colleges to 'districts say according to 
population. As it is they are absorbed mainly I am told by boys from 
Vikrampur and Dacca who are more favorably placed in the race. 

31. In conclusion I may add that some of the columns in the 

f table headed “ social .position” hardly appesy to me to convey a suffi¬ 
ciently accurate idea of the status of the persons represented. For 
instance under heading “estates,” Bs. 3,000 a year is a large income in 
this country yet all below that sum arc massed together. There appears 
too, no reason for classifying lakraj holders separately as a man may have 
debuttur that brings hirr^ in<. Rsi 10 a year or Rs. 10,000. Again, 
purahits, mollas, and gurus, should not be*, ranked in the first class of 
professions i\or ghattaks and lower artists with writers, naibs, sur¬ 
veyors and native doctors who are very respectable^ and often draw 
a large salary. Lastly, in the table of caste and creed Christians 
should rank before Hindus ‘and Muhammadans and not next to 
aborigines. . ; 


Naxbs or Poli 

« 

• 

ci Stati 
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OHS. 

!» 

35 

« e 
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|s . 

s| §e 
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Numb kb or Caium 
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NuMBaa or Puri La oa 
tub Kollb or School* 
ok 1st Jahuaby, 1872. 

Boja. 

Oirla. 

Bofi, 

Oirla. 

• 

Saddarpar* ... 
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17,535 

23,984 

tf 

* 11,487 

8,097 
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Deorsh. 



30,910 

42,089 

20,003 

18,117 

628 

1 

Uuxudpur 


... 

41.670 

4C.907 

25,112 

20,491 

303 

a 

Belgatchi 

... 

..t 


•31,709 

14,413 

11,383 

281 


Bushna . 



33,879 

4:1.081 

18,115 

14,500 

621 

l 

Pangea ... 



38,293 

49.971 

22.032 

17,009 

430 

» 

Goal undo 


a.. 

30,007 

80,720 

15,204 

11,999 

276 


Ainpur . 


... 

32,917 

39.741 

IB,339 

13.003 

82 

a 

Gopinathpar ... 

... 

... 

38,030 

33,093 

19,668 


111 

4 

Varidpar 

•M 

• a. 

23,083 

25,691 

12,230 

0,830 

398 

16 







• 


V 


Total 


312,078 

867,289 

• 

_ *_ 

175,892 

141,605 

3,147 

• 



Rrom W. S. Wells , Esq., Collector of Fartdpur, to the Inspector of Schools, 

North Cen{ral Division. 

. J have the honor, in accordance with the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
circular orders on the subject, t<5 report as follows on copy of a report 
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• 

No. 204, addressed to you by the Deputy Inspector of Schools, Babu 
Kisto Nath Banerjea, copy of which has been sent to me by the latter 
officer. 

2. The report appears to me very weak, and conveys very little 

information. • • 

3. The aided schools are very expensive, and, according to the 
Deputy Inspector, two of the four not satisfactorily conducted. Not¬ 
withstanding this, each pupil costs Rs. 17-5-9. per annum, against 
Us. 9-12-9, the average of‘the district." 

4. The Deputy Inspector complains that the certificated teachers 

do not work so well as the old guru mohasoys, but does*not say what 
he has done to make the former work better, or how they fail, for fail 
they must in their duty when the people prefer schools which, as far ag 
I understand, have no adprahtagcs, or the Deputy Inspector would have 
named thqm beyond the greater energy displayed by their masters. 
The condition of these schools presided over by certificated teachers 
does not appear to distress the Deputy Inspector, and he does not say 
if he has visited or inspected any* of them. The master should bo 
fined aud punished. # 

5. The first portion of his letter would be better expunged, for 
it is mere waste of time reading it. His tract within this district is 
simply Pangsa Tliana. 

6. In his 3fd paragraph ho says, he has no respectable zemin- 

darp,. whereas the fact is he has several very respectable persons of that 
and other classes, viz .,—Mir Koirati Mir, the Sandyals of Korakdi, &c. 
He further says, they give no assistance, whereas Mir Koirati Mir not 
only keeps up a dispensary at his own expense, but^pays for a very 
fairly conducted school entirely himself. He is "a most liberal and 
worthy country gentleman, and it shows «how utterly ignorant the 
Deputy Inspector is of the tract under his supervision that*he is not* 
acquainted with him. * 

7. There are many persons whose means are above Rs.# 500 

in Thana Pangsa; and his description of the habits and*eustoms"of the 
middle classes is absurd, and has nothing to do with the subject on 
which he has to write. • • 

8. I do not know what special favor the Deputy Inspector 

expects from police officers that he did not obtain, so far as the Pangsa 
Sub-Inspector 8 interest *in education goes. I remember he requested 
me to Remove the school to near his thana, promising that more boys 
would go to it; but I refused to interfere, as the Babus in whose house 
it is conducted are very interested in its welfare, and would feel 
slighted. * • 9 

9. Baliakandi is not a thana, but an outpost of Thana Pangsa, 

the Deputy Inspector might have known, this, considering how small 
his circle is. • * 

10. In conclusion, I have to remark that the copy of the Deputy 
Inspector’s letter under reference, sent £o me, is very carelessly prepared, 
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and from it it appears that the original is wrong in somo particulars, 
for instance, in the percentage of cost to Government of each pupil. 

11. The Deputy Inspector's report is so meagre that this is all 
that I can say about it. I strongly recommend that Thana Pangsa be 
taken from him and m'adb over to Babu Raj Mohan De, the Deputy 
Inspector of Faridpur, from the beginning of this year. With only 
Comercolly and Pangsa to look after, Babu Kisto Nath Banerjea has 
very little, I should think, to do, and does that little badly. 

12. I have submitted a 'general report on education in this 
district to the ^Inspector of Schools for the South-East Circle, in which 
the major portion of the district lies. 

1 

C 

jProm W. S. Wells, Esq., Collector of Faridpur, to. the Inspector of Schools, 

South-East Division, Dacca. 

I have the honor to forward herewith, in original, the report of 
•Babu Sarada Prasad Ray, Deputy Inspectof of Schools, Barisal 
with the following remarks. , * 

2. The cost to Government of the middle class English school for 
each pupil, per annum, is Rs. 1-4-8 only, whereas that of the 
lower class vernacular is Rs. 7-8-11. The total average cost of 
each pupil in the former, for the whole district, is Rs. 9-3-4, and in 
the latter is Rs. 15-2-2*a year: the difference appears extraordinary, 
and requires explanation. 

3. The Deputy Inspector docs not say if he has taken any 
steps to restore the Khaliza school upon a more satisfactory basis. 
It would appear that there is every hope of such an effort being 
successful in the haTids of an cwergetic and intelligent officer. 

4. Paragraph 5 details# what the Deputy Inspector does when ho 
•visits th# schools; but it would have been more satisfactory if ho 

had specially stated what schools ho inspected of those mentioned 
in th>s report, and with what results. 

5. * The .Deputy Inspector does yot state whether there are any 

private pathsalas, or the reason fiy so small a percentage of Muhamma¬ 
dans attending. An regards the latter, I take the reason to bo the 
comparative paucity of Muhammadans in the south, which is mostly 
populated by Namasudras or Chandals, low castes of Hindus, or 
rather outcasted Hindus. , 

6. It may be that the physical disadvantages of the invjidation 
and swamp during the great part of the year interfere with education, 
and that consequently there are fqjv or no pathsalas in this small tract. 

7. I am of opinion that this tract should be*at once placed 
under Deputy Inspector Babu Raj Mohun De, who has charge of 
the body of the district. 

8. My general remarks and recommendations will bo found 
in my report on the whole district to the inspector of {Schools, South- 
East Divition. 
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From the report of Baboo Bhudeh Mukherji , Inspector of Schools , North 

Central Division. 

FARIDPUR (PANGSA THANA ONLY). 

On the nemoval of the sub-divisional head-quarters from Kumar- 
khali to Goalundo, the more easterly portioh *of that old sub-division 
which constitutes the Thana of Rangsa was added to the Faridpur 
district just as Kumarkhali itself was joined to the* district of Nuddea. 
The. district of Faridpur belongs to the South-Eas* Educational Division. 

The statistics of the’schools *wifhin the jurisdiction of Pangsa 
Thana are given in the annexed table . 
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The social position of the pupils ayd their caste are given in the 
two tables subjoined :— 

* * Social Position of the Pupils. 


Nature of Schools. 

Upper. 

Middle. 

Lower. 

. * 

Total. 

Middle English ... 

■ 

• 114 

32 

• 140 

I’l-iinnry Vernacular 

Girls’ Schools 


48 
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Babu Krishna Nath Banuiji, one of the Deputy Inspectors of 
Jessore, Hhs charge of schools in Jeosore, as well as of the schools in the 
parts of the Faridpur and Nuddea districts which have been reported on 
elsewhere. I most mention here that the Collector of Faridpur wrote 
very strongly in disparagement of this Deputy Inspector’s' 1 report of tho 
part of his circle, which went to him. As that report was not sent to 
me, I was unable to,judge of the grounds on which the disparaging 
remarks were made. Qne of these grounds, at least, I know to be wrong. 
The Deputy Inspector is accused..by .the Collector of not knowing some 
of the wealthy people in his circle, such for instance as Mir Mohamed Ali 
alias Khayrati Mia, of Pangsa’and the Sandyals of Korokdi. But the 
fact is, Mir Mahomed Ali, when on a visit to me, mentioned the Deputy 
Inspector in terms 'of commendation. Mir Mahomed Ali placed but the 
other day at the disposal of the Deputy Inspector a silver medal, to be 
awarded as a prize to tho best English essayist in this Deputy’s circle. 
As for the Sandyals of Korokdi, I can bear testimony to his close perso¬ 
nal acquaintance T^ith them. When I was at Korokdi with him, I saw 
that he was quite at home among them. But I must say again that 
I have not seen the Deputy’s report on which the Collector’s remarks 
are based, and likewise add that Babu Krishna Nath Banerji, however 
efficient lie ntay be as a Deputy Inspector (and he has chiefly Bengali 
schools to look after), is anything but a good English scholar, and may 
have therefore made himself misunderstood by the Collector. 
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BARISAL DISTRICT. 


From the report of Mr. C. B. Clark, M.A., Inspectin' of Schools , /South 

East Division. 

1. The* bound ary of the educational district of Barisal has always 

coincided with that of tho administrative cKsttdct of the Collector ; but 
the Educational Department has net yet transferred Mulfutganj Thana 
(lately added to the Collectorate of Barisal) ta the charge of the 
Deputy Inspector of Schools in Barisal, because jfche number of schools 
in his charge is already fargej and tlib addition of this extra large thana 
will probably entail* the appointment of an additional Deputy Inspector 
of Schools. • 

2. The annexed tabfe gives tho information required by paragraph 
4 of letter No. 1222 of Government of Bengal• 

Table I. 
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J&. The table appended in printed form to tho end of this district 
rejwrt gives tho details of the social position of the boys. The abstract is— 
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4. Tlie annexed table gives the race and creed of the school boys 

e - 

Table II. 
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5. The annexed table gives the race and creed of the teachers 
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6. Commencing with the zilla Bchool, it is the largest zilla school 

in East Bengal, and financially the*most successful; the whole cost to 
Government for the past year having been Rs. 316. The results of 
late attained ip the University Entrance Examination by this school are 
hardly in proportion to its size. The Collectof Amarks that more can¬ 
not be expected from the teachers .while their pay is so low and their . 
promotion so slow. The eighth teacher in this school receives Rs. 20 
per month, and ho has been serving seven years here. The remedy for 
tills evil would be to transfer part of tllb assignments of tho collegiate 
schools out to the district schools, as proposed by Mr. Harrison. The 
number of teachers is, moreover, too small—the lower classes much too 
large. , 

Under the new system of Government grants* to zilla schools* 

„ every luxury they indulge in can only be at the direct expense of the 
regular teachers. The maintenance of teachers of Persian as well as of 
surveying ‘ought to be met by a special grant outside the ordinary 
grant-in-aid, • • . 

7. Nearly the whole of the schools^un^pr inspection in the above 

list of 87 schools are contained in one very limited portion of tho zilla, 
viz., in the triangle included between the Barisal river, the Ariya Khan 
river, and the Sarupkati river. In the remaining four-fifths of tho 
district there awe hardly any schools, the population being chiefly 
Muhammadan and agricultural. , • 

8. The Collector, therefore, in speaking of Barisal as a district 

backward educationally, speaks of it as a whole. The central oasis is in 
fact rich in schools, and alone places Barisal as one of the very forward- 
est educational districts in East Bengal, both in tho large pumber of boys 
at school, and in the number of minor and vernaculSr scholarships (in 
proportion to other districts) Barisal carries off (as can be seen in the 
divisional report). Barisal, too, supplies *an unusually large number of • 
pupils to the medical profession. • 

9. The Deputy Inspector of Schools has, at such short notice, 
attempted no numerical statemep| of the indigenous schools. In short, 
in his quarter’s work of visiting and iijppecting 87 schools he has no 
holiday time for roaming about the n8n-school-bea*ing part of the 
zilla. I may state that from what I have noticed in my own merely 
flying visits (all an Inspector can give), I am sure that the number 
of indigenous schools, within the inspected area is very large. These 
of courspjdo not appear in the above returns. 

Tofgive ono striking case, I learnt that besides the (Government 
aideracliool in tho village of Jalabari % there were «ight other schools. 
Of^wiese four orfly contained upwards of a, hundred (nearly all high 
caste) boys. As the aided school at Jalabari is, quite a model institu¬ 
tion, maintained by a rich, young, educated resident zemindar, this is 
an extreme instance. To the aided* school there is moreover an at¬ 
tached pathsala, and practically no pupil need pay a fee l^iless he 
pleases. * 
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I believe most other Inspectors of Schools would agree with me 
that one of the most fatal practical obstructions to education in this 
country is the utter disunion of the people. If the chief men join as 
managers of the aided school, there is a standing dispute who shall be 
Secretary, or concernihg the subscriptions, so that the teachers cannot 
get paid ; or at all events the family or village quarrel can at least be 
imported into the School Committee, and fought out over the school. 
If, on the other hand, the chief men do not combine, but one man takes 
up the school, supplies all the funds, &c., and gets a Government grant, 
then all the other parties, with one consent, hold that the school is a 
private school of their enemy’s; and only the boys under his influence 
will attend. 

10. In the Ihrgp part of the zilla with no inspected schools in it, tho 
Deputy Inspector fears that the indigenous puthsalas also are very few. 
The Collector proposes among other aids for spreading education, that 
the budmashes and criminals should be effectively rooted out. The 
Deputy Inspector in his report remarks that the crime of Barisal Zilla 
is wholly committed by the uneducated classes. According to some 
advanced philosophers, the distinction between cause and effect is wholly 
a matter of internal consciousness. 

11. With regard to the plans for spreading tho elements of 
education more widely in Barisal, the Collector makes" several sugges¬ 
tions, on some of which' I need not remark. 

He urges that where estates are in the hands of Government, the 
duties of a landlord should be exemplified to the people by the main¬ 
taining of village schools over the estate. This has been urged by the 
Deputy Inspectors of Schools (especially Tarak Nath Sen) for years, 
and put in my annual report years ago; but as yet Government has 
made no comment on the suggestion.. 

Seoondly, the Collector remarks that all lower class schools should 
be gratis—that is, Government shall pay the whole cost. This 
I understand to be directly in opposition to the educational despatch 
of 1854, which has hitherto ruled tho action of the Education Depart¬ 
ment. 

However, in 'circle and Village schools the people are called on to 
pay little besides fees, and those fees only at abouj, the customary low 
rate of the indigenous pathsalas. I have remarked elsewhere that it is 
the number of books required in tho Government influenced schools 
that operates far more than the scale of fees to send boys the old 
gurus. . 4 

12. The Deputy Inspector, of Barisal reports that, as can be done 
in most other districts of Eact Bengal, he can placd any numbei of 
5-rupee village schools which the Government is at all likely to be 
able to put at his disposal: he can, for instanco, he believes, place 50 off¬ 
hand. Neither this Deputy 1 Inspector nor the Collector appears to 
think anj£ special kind of school for Muhammadans as distinct from the 
schools tor Hindus to be uecessurv. 

, V 
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13. The Deputy Inspector in charge of Mulfutganj Thana 

however suggests, that in tho Muhanynadan districts the village schools 
might be allowed Rs. 10 per month Government money instead of 
Its. 5, and keep in addition to the guru on lls. 5, a maulvi on 
Rs. 5 also. • , 

This no doubt would render a particular school more attractive to 
the Muhammadans. But the numbftr of Muhammadans at the villago 
schools already established shows, 1 think, that the same amount of 
money spent on ordinary village school^ as would provide exactly double 
the number of schools, would attract more Muhammadans on the whole, 
and educate nearly double the gross number of pupils. . 

14. The ten girls’ schools in Barisal are strictly infant schools. 


From H. Beveridge, Esq., Officiating Collector of Backerganj, to the Inspector 
* of Schools, South-East Division, Dacca. 

I have the honor*to submit the educational rofJbrts of the Deputy 
Inspectors of Backerganj and Farid prtr fin? tho year 1871-72. 

2. The report of tho Deputy Inspector of Backerganj is tolerably 
full, and shows that he is well acquainted with his district. Tho tone 
of it, however, is 4 not very encouraging, and confirms tho general opinion 
that education is in # a backward state in this district, and that it will be 
long before Backerganj will be able to*take dqual rank in this respect 
with*the districts of Western Bengal. .The great reason of this is 
undoubtedly the want of an educated and comfortable middle class. 
Except at Barisal, society in this district consists principally of traders 
and zemindari agents, and an undistinguished crowd of petty landholders, 
peasants, and fishermen. These men sfre all intent on earning their 
daily l'ice, and' as they do not see how education will help either them or 
their sons to do this, they care nothing about it, and turn a deaf ear to • 
the blandishments and the entreaties o# the Deputy Inspector. Men 
soon get old in this district. .Damp houses and exposure, produced ver 
and rheumatism, and the ryot of «60 years of age is often a broken-down 
individual, who performs his daily task *vith pain and difficulty. Such 
a man is dependent on his sons for support, and as Ihey come into use 
at a very early ags* he cannot afford to lose their services by sending 
them to school. Almost ^s soon as a boy can walk alone, he is employed 
to herd his father’s ctfttle ; and when he is a little older, ho rows in the 
boat, rf'climbs the supari tfees and gathers the betelnuts, &c. Even the 
littl^girls are made use*of, and may be seen staggering home from the 
rijpw Dank unc^er the weight of water-pots which are almost as big as 
themselves. It is vain to expect that education will flourish in such 
households, even if it were brought close to their doors and wore made 
free of cost. Far less will it succeed when it has to be sought in a 
village some five or six miles off, and on ’the other side of half-a-dozen 
nubridged khals, and has moreover to lje paid for. 
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3. If 1 1 were asked wliat remedy I would propose for such a state 
of things, I would answer, first,. make Backerganj a more agreeable 
place of residence,— i.e., make roads and bridges ; cut canals ; extirpate 
dacoits and budmashca, tigers, snakes, and alligators; build dispensaries ; 
Aipply good drinking-^vater; and give more local government. These 
measures and others like them would, I think, diminish absenteeism, and 
make landholders and traders look upon Backerganj as their home, and 
not merely as a plafce to be endured for the sake of the money which can 
be made in it. For' it is remarkable that not only the landholders but 
even many of the traders and shopkeepers are not permanent residents 
of this district, and that their home-thoughts and affections are given 
to other districts, and especially to Dacca and Faridpur. If the above 
measures, and the investiture of landholders and traders with petty police 

, and magisterial powees, were not sufficient, then I would recommend the 
passing of a law against absenteeism. For instance, why should not 
Khajeh Abdool Gunny, C.S.I., or his son, be compelled to reside a certain 

..number of months in the year on their Backerganj estates, instead of 
being allowed to ‘live on, as they have done for so many years, without 
ever having so much as set fobt id'tke district. 

4. The second remedy which I would propose, and probably the 
most effective, is to work upon the people through their religious teachers. 
There are two things which the Backerganj people seeip to care about 
besides their solicitudes for their backs and bellies. The first is litiga¬ 
tion, which stands to them in'the position of bull-fights, horse-racing, 
theatres, excursions, and reading-rooms to other people; and the second 
is religion. There is no doubt that they are very bigotted, especially 
the Muhammadan portion of them, and that they will do for a maulvi or 
a fakir what they never will do for anybody else, however high he may 
be in position or wealth. Front my experience of this district I find that 
the two men who have exercised most personal influence over the 
people have been Dhudhu Mia and Maulvi Karamat Ali. Both of them 
have a great many disciples in this district, and if you ask a Muhammadan 
ryot-jvhose digciple he is, the chances are that he will either say that ho 
is Dhudhu Mia’s disciple, or that he is* Karamat Ali’s. Dhudhu Mia is 
dead, and his sons have not inherited much of his influence; but a perusal 
of the printed volume containing the record of his trial will show how 
great a power he was. He lived at Bahadurpur, nc..r tho Silckar out¬ 
post, and his house is still there. I do not know what his private 
character was, or what was the precise nature of his teaching; bqt^Maulvi 
Karamat Ali’s teaching seems to be unexpectional. His discof-scs, I 
have been told, all turn upon the propriety ot moral obscrvance^and 
seem to be like those* which the curly Christians avo sajd by Pliny %to 
have held at their meetings. ‘He is a foreigner (a native of Juanpur, I 
think) and only imperfectly acquainted with Bengali, and it is difficult 
to see how he can have acquired the reputation and influence which he 
holds in the eastern districts, unlesff his personal character is good and 
his teaching of an elevating character. I believe that he and others 
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like him could spread education in Backerganj, and that no Magistrates 
and Deputy Magistrates, Inspectors and Deputy Inspectors, ever 
will. I would therefore recommend that he should bo encouraged to 
visit Backerganj, and that a sum of money ( should be placed at his 
disposal for tho diffusion of education. * 

5. The third remedy which I would siiggest is, that schools should 
bo established and specially supported on Government estates. Why, 
for instance, should there not bo at least one Government school in the 
large estate of Tushkhali, with-its 23 ffourshing villages and a population 
of several thousand souls ? Government did ouco establ^h one or two 
schools in it, but they were closed when the estate was proposed for sale. 
(See, on this head, a letter from the Junior Secretary to tho Government 
of Bengal, to Secretary, Board of Revenue, No. £3(1 of 21st November 
1859, heading Education).* 

6. A fourth remedy, and the last which need be mentioned, is, that 

all education in village schools should bo gratis, as I believe is the rule . 
in America with schools of all ranks. • 

7. The best schools by far in this dHtrint are the English and tho 
vernacular schools at Barisal. The first of these has always flourished, 
and is likely to flourish still more now tha"t it has got an efficient Secre¬ 
tary in Mr. Behari Lai Gupta. An enclosed verandah has been added 
to the west side of it, and the play-ground has been improved, and tho 
school properly supplied with maps. Like other Schools, however, it suffers 
fropi a deficiency of zeal and knowledge on the part of tho teachers, and 
neither of these can bo expected in great measure as long as tho pay 
of so many of tho teachers is Rs. 20 or 25 a month and there is littfo 
hope of promotion. The vernacular school will shortly be removed to 
the pucka building which has lately been erected* for it. Tho only 
other schools which I am personally acqftainted with, are thfise at tho 
head-quarters of the four sub-divisions—the schools at llahanflitpur and* 
Backerganj, and tho girls’ school at tfalabari: my opinion of them 
agrees with that of the Deppty Inspector. It will bo .seen from tho 
last paragraph of his report that a commencement has been made of an 
in-door system of female education. I aliink tho plan a good one ; but it 
would be premature to say more at present. 

8. I know # little or nothing of the Mulfutganj schools, but I have 
no doubt that the Faridpur Deputy Inspector is right in saying that 
the devastation of *ho *Padma has disheartened many supporters of 
cducat: Jh in Rajnagor. I believe also that here, and throughout tho 
distrMc generally, educational movements have been checked, partly 
by.iincrease of taxation, and partly .by reports that Government was 
opposed to the grant-in-aid system. • 

9. In conclusion, I beg to draw attention to the good service 
done by the Educational Department {vide paragraph 23 of the Deputy 
Inspector’s report) in the matter ■of the census, and to express my 
regret that I was unable to assign in .every case an adequate remu¬ 
neration. 


31 
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MYMENSING ZILLA. 

• 

1. The Zilla of Mymensing is divided between two Deputy 
Inspectors of Schools. The present report for the administration dis¬ 
trict is made by uniting dhpir two reports and statistics. One Deputy 
Inspector takes the head-quarters sub-division and that of Keshoriganj 
the other the sub-divisions of Jamalpur and Attea. 

2. Subjoined is' Table No. I containing the information required 
by letter No. 1222 pardgraph 4 o£ thp Government of Bengal. 
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3. The number of boys in the schools on 31st March 1871 was 
4,929 so that there has been' a decrease of 470 boys during the year of 
‘the boys in attendance at school. 

4. The tables of social position of the school boys are appended. 

Summary of thgse shows— , 

Of the upper classes ... 9 

„ middle „ ... ... 2,841 

„ • lower „* ... ... 1,008 

Of unknown parentage ... ... 1 


4,459 

’ * <j. 

5. The abstract of the raqps and creeds of the schoolboys shoe's:— 
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6. The subjoined table shows the race of the pupils attending 
the nine model schools placed along the edge of the Terai at the 
southern foot of the Garo Hills:— 


Table I. 
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These schools must I think ho ctoshjered fairly successful, for 
there is really little to attract these boys to school except a pure desire 
for learning. The sparseness of the population hardly allows large 
schools to be expected. ' ° 


The following tablo gives the race and creed of the schoolboys-; 

Table if. 
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7. Hereunder is placed the table showing the race and creed of 
he schoolmasters :— • 

Table III. 
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8. The zilla school has been for some years past the best zilla 
school in East Bengal, and the result of the last University Entrance 
Examination was tljc very best it has yet attained: 2 boys passed 
in the first division 6 in the second and 5 in the third division. The 
number of boys in the school' is larger than ever and the school-house 
bvercrowded. As in the case of other successful zilla schools, the 
absolute cost to Government (not only the relative cost per boy instruct¬ 
ed) is very low. . 

The Local Committee of Public Instruction remark that the attempt 
to encourage Muhammadan boys to come to the school by keeping a 
maulvi has turned out a failure, and the Collector in his miuuto follows 
on the same side recommending the giving up the maulvi. 

The Local Committee of Public Instruction record with pleasure the 
growing interest which the school boys take in games of physical exer¬ 
cise, and propose to erect a large shed in the scljool compound to $erve 
as a dry playground during the rains. „ 

9. The normal School contained at the end of the year 36 pupiii, 
and furnished 9 pundits to schools in the course of the year. It is a 
much smaller school than the Hooghly or Dacca normal school chiefly 
because the number of Government scholarships is so much smaller; 
but in the general normal school annual examinations it stands quite 
on a level Vith the larger schools. <. 
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All the pupils have been practised in teaching during the year: as 
the large Hardinge School serves as a practising school. 

10 . The Hardinge School contained 314 boys at the end of the 
year. It is the finest vernacular school in East Bengal. It sent up 
every boy of its first class to the Vernacular Scholarship Examination 
this year and every boy passed viz*8 in the first grade 11 in the second 
and 8 in the third grade. Perhaps»tlie highest compliment to the s.chool 
is the general outcry that -has been raised by other schools that they 
cannot stand against it in competition -for scholarships. At the same 
time the cost to Government is very small: the nominal assignment is 
Rs. 35 per month, but the school has really cost Government very 
much less even than this. , 

11. Under the influence and example of the European officers, 

..Jhe rich natives of Myme&sing support tho station schools by consi¬ 
derable subscriptions. During the past year in this way about Its. 200 
were distributed as prizes to the zilla school and about Rs. 250 to 
the other station (chiefly to the Hardinge) schools. Besides this,.Rajen- 
dra Kishor Ray Chaudhari of Gauripur pS,ys »Rs. 20 monthly in scho¬ 
larships to the first four boys of tho 2 nd class of the zilla school ten¬ 
able in the 1 st class. * 

12. The Deputy Inspector remarks that there arc not less than 
eight young zemindars (minors) in the district whose estates are not 
being administered* by the Court of Wards, and who are suffered con¬ 
sequently to grow up with no education befitting their position. And he 
suggests that some Government influence should be employed that they 
might bo sent to tho zilla school. 

13. Proceeding next to the country schools. The^e are scattered 
throughout Mymensing many good middlo class Schools (especially 
the English teaching ones) but on referring to Table No. -I supra 
it is seen that the primary schools are vhry few. There nre«the nino 
schools at the base of the Garo Hills abo%e described in detail with 193 
boys: there are seven circle schools containing 178 boys jind five aided 
schools containing 113 boys in 41 II Mymensing. I must at the risk of 
repeating myself explain that this is not owing to any influence of the 
Educational Department. On the contAry, the grahts-in-aid to lower 
class schools have always been given with more liberality and facility 
than those to micfdle class schools. 

Here as elsewliene, tile middle classes value education and are pre¬ 
pared to^iay for it so that the grant-in-aid system produces middle class 
schools. But for the lower classes we require first to provide schools 
whoby at the public expense and seBcjn^ly to put pressure on the people 
to* attend such schools. Nothing less than this will produce primary 
education among the masses all at once. 

14. In his report the Deputy Inspector of East Mymensing 
estimates that he cannot (in the whole half of the zilla under him) 
establish more than 80 village schools in tho course of the current year. 
Now it must be distinctly understood’ that in these schools it is not 
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absolutely necessary for the people to pay anything : they are (or 
may be) wholly at Government co§t: and this statement of the Deputy 
Inspector almost amounts to this: that there are not more than SO 
villages in his district (now without schools) whero tljo people will 
scud their children generally to school if ho provides a teacher at 
Government cost , 

I sincerely hope and believe that the Deputy Inspector is mistaken. 
The nine Garo schools even are attended moderately and the people 
in the home pnrganas are surely not less favorably disposed to educa¬ 
tion than those along the Terai.border. 

15. Girls’ schools in Mymensing there are none. An examination 
has been held by circulation of examination, papers to each candidate in 
her home of 15 ladies: in imitation of what has been done in this way 
at Calcutta, Barisal &c. This may have some effect in causing a littlo_ 
ambition among some of the girls to get learning. 

16. The only higher class English school in Mymensing district 
(out of the station) has been founded and supported solely by Janhavi 
Chaudharani. Concerning this school His Honor the Lieutenant- 
Governor wrote on 11th August last:— 

“ The Lieutenant-Governor desires to place on record his approba¬ 
tion of the well-directed liberality of Janhavi Chaudharani, a lady 
who, having established au unaided school at Sontosh in Pergunnah 
Kajusan has presented to it 11s. 1,000 for the 'purchase of books 
and furniture and has endowed it with Its. 220 a month for the school 
establishment.” 

17. Similarly, Govinda Kumar Chaudhari maintains entirely at 
his own cost (about Its. 100 per month) a school at Sherepur which 
now contains 135 boys on the rolls. 

18. The Deputy Inspectors of Mymensing do not venture any 
opinion .as to the special intellectual capacities of the various races 
attending the Garo school: but they both seem clear that the Hindus on 
an average are cleverer than the Muhammadans though they admit 
striking individual exceptions. 

19. As in other districts,) the subjects suggested as most likely to 
attract the Muhsfmmadan cultivators to school are writing (and a 
little reading) of Bengali and mahajani account-keeping. No sugges¬ 
tion is made of Urdu Persian or Arabic. The' Collector in his 
minute shows no inclination to the providing Persian instruction for 
Muhammadan boys and remarks that the proper placo Tor poor 
Muhammadan boys is the pathsala. 

20/ I turn to the minutes of the Collector, to offer a few explana¬ 
tions thereon. The Collector found the Graham School at Tangail iit a 
miserable state, whereas the Deputy Inspector is evidently very proud 
of it. The school only received a grant a few months ago, and starts 
with good numerical strength*, and I dare say the Deputy Inspector is 
justified i\i expecting good things of it. The Collector nppears to com¬ 
pare it with the Janhavi school which is a higher class school. 
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With regard to the distribution of vernacular scholarships, that 
will be a matter for the Director of Public Instruction who issues orders 
regulating their distribution for all Bengal : the duties of the Inspectors 
are (within veay narrow limits) merely ministerij|l in that matter. 

The Collector is undoubtedly correct wtfen ho says that for any¬ 
thing like mass education in Mymonsing 600 primary schools would 
not be too many. • • 

21. The following gentlemen are recommended for departmental 
thanks for their promotion’of toe cause of education during the past 
year— 

Raja of Stisang. 

Surjyakanth ^.rcharji of Muktagaclii 
Guru Prasad Chakravarti of Hoscngur* 

Nundu Kumar Basu of Nettrakona 
liar Chandra Cliaudhari of Sheropur 
Devidas Neogy of Sakrail 
Syad Abclul Tabbae Chaudhari 
Abdul Aziz Khan Chaudhari # 

Abdul Hakim Khan Chaudhari 
Govinda Prasad Das 


From U. J. J&eyriblds Esq. Collector of Mymenstng to the Inspector of 
Schools South-East Division. Dacca. 

% • 

I have the honor to forward herewith in original the annual report 
of the Deputy Inspector of Schools for the Western division of this 
district. • 

2 . I have written to the Deputy Magistrate of Jamalpur for a 
fuller account of the disease which the ‘Deputy Inspector calls Kola. 
Ilazrd, and to the ravages of which h& attributes the want of success 
which has attended the hill schools. 

3. I beg to draw your attention to the fact, that the Deputy 
Inspector's return shows a total of fthree village pathsalas in his 
division. If there were 300 instead of 3, too waifts of the district 
would not be moro than adequately supplied, and toe roturn is a lament¬ 
able proof how entirely our present system lias failed in the matter of 
primary education. Jlmt indeed can it bo otherwise when two-thirds 
of too population are Muhammadans, and yet such schools as we have, aro 
filled with Hindu boys, whose great anxiety is to gain a smattering of 
English as a stepping-stone to employment under Government? 

t 4. Of toe tmaided schools noticed in the report, the Janhavi school 
at Sontosh is of a high character, and my inspection of it in January 
last, was extremely satisfactory. I have recommended this school as a 
suitable locality for opening a class for surveying and physical geogra¬ 
phy, as soon as a properly qualified master can be found to tffich these 
subjects. The Graham School at TangHil I found in a miserable state. 
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There was no head-matter: the school-hours were not kept to with any 
regularity, and the boys seem to me unusually backward. I believe 
the competition of the - Janhavi school at which the fees are lower, 
and the teaching far ^better, has taken away a good many pupils from 
this school. I also visited the Sakrail school which is a very creditable 
•institution and. owes much to its oxeellont Secretary Babu Devi I).is 
Neogi, a gentleman -whose exertions in the cause of education I have 
much pleasure in bringing prominently to your notice. I attended the 
annual distribution of prizes at this school, on which occasion the boys 
recited some very creditable essavs and poems of their own composition. 

5. TheGovind School at Shcrepur I hear well spoken of, but I 
was not able to go to Sherepur during my visit to Jamalpur in February. 
.1 hope to be able'to inspect the school during the rains. The Jamalpur 
school, which I visited driringmy stay at tho sub-division, is hardly so., 
much advanced as I should have expected from a school which enjoys 
the advantage of frequent supervision by the Deputy Inspector. 

6,1 beg to express iny concurrence in tho remarks which the 
Deputy Inspector has rer.onjfed on> the subject of the vernacular scholar¬ 
ships. The present arrangement undoubtedly puts the Mofussil schools 
at a disadvantage, and it appears to me to be reasonable that thero 
should be some limit to tho number of scholarships to be awarded 
to any one school. * 

7. I am not sure, from the wording of the Deputy Inspector’s 
paragraph on the subject, whether he considers tho Hindus and the 
Muhammadans to be people of different races or not. His quiet assump¬ 
tion of superiority for the Hindus leads one to think either that ho has 
not profited much from his study of history, or that he looks upon 
the passing of competitive examinations as the final cause of man. 

It will not escape your notice that in this intensely Mnhammadan district, 
out of t.77 school-teachers in the Deputy Inspector’s division, only 
one is a Muhammadan. 

8. I trust you will see fit to direct the Deputy Inspector to pay 
more attention to the subject of indigenous primary schools, and to 
collect all the information he can respecting such schools. 

6. In conclusion, I wfeh to remark that this Deputy Inspector is 
an intelligent and hardworking officer, who performs his duties in a 
conscientious and satisfactory manner. 


Erom H. J. Reynolds, Esq., Collector of Mymchsing, to the Inspector of 
• Schools, South-Edst Division, Dacca. 

n J 

1. In continuation of my No. 108 dated 29th ultimo I have tho 
honor to forward the annual education report (in original) of tho Deputy 
Inspector of Schools, East Mymensing Division, for the year 1871-72. 

2. (With the exception of the schools located in the station, I have 
not been able to visit any of thd' schools in the division of the district 
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since my return to Mymensing in December'last; and any remarks 
I may make must therefore be or a general character. 

3. The zilla school has maintained its high reputation during the 

f ear and could easily dispense with any assistance from Government. 

concur with the Deputy Inspector in flunking that the state of things 
in what is termed the Muhammadamclass is not satisfactory. A maulvi, 
on Rs. 20 per month, is employed for the purpose of teaching the 
elements of Persian to some little boys who have ho more business to bo 
learning Persian than a boy in. an English national school, would have 
to be learning Hebrew. There is only, ono Muhammadan boy in the 
upper part of the school, and he very sensibly leaves Persian alone, and 
devotes himself to English.and Bengali. There appears to be an im¬ 
pression among the members of tho Local Committee? that the entertaiq,- 
jnent of this maulvi is noceksary in order to attract Muhammadans to the 
school. If this is the case, I hope some period will be fixed within 
which the* experiment is to be tried: as the arrangement has thus far 
involved nothing but a*waste of time and money. • . — 

4. * The Hardiuge Vernacular School' is ip a very satisfactory state 
and deserves all that the Deputy Inspector has said in its praise. But 
though the boys of this school were very * successful at the Scholarship 
Examination, I think it is rather a subject for regret that all the scholar¬ 
ships allotted to this division of the district should have been assigned 
to them. This appears to me to be calculated* to discourage candidates 
from other schools : and as four aided vernacular schools in the Mofussil 
sent up students who passed the examination, I should have been glad 
to have seen some scholarships awarded to them. 

5. I think the Deputy Inspector is in error in supposing that a 
reduction of schooling foes in the vernacular departlhent of tho middle 
class aided schools would attract a good number of poor Muhammadan 
boys. It is not poverty which keeps Muhammadans out of opr schools . 
at present. Moreover tho principle oft the suggestion seems to mo 
altogether a mistaken one. Why should it be our object to attract 
lower class boys into middlo claps schools by admitting them at an 
absurdly low rate of schooling fee ? TJhe proper place for these boys is 
the pathsala: and I wish the Deputy Inspector had stated tho grounds 
of the belief which he so confidently expresses that tho pathsalas will 
in time attract 'the Muhammadan population. The Deputy Inspector, 
in mentioning 30 p&thsftlas as sufficient for the wants of his district 
(I presume he means his division of the district) has, I think, omitted 
a cipher at the end of the figure. 

6 . Although I am not able to agree with all the Deputy Inspec¬ 
tor’s remarks, I* am aware that his opinion on local questions of educa¬ 
tion is entitled to a good deal of weight. He is a gentleman of great 
intelligence, and devotes himself with much energy to the performance 
of his duties, showing a real interest in- them as well as much ability 
in carrying them out. 


*2 
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DISTRICT OF 8YLHET. 

a ri rt T, be . boun daries of this educational district are those of the 
SyJiiet Collectorate. 

__ . 2 ', annexed table (Table No. I) contains the information 
required by paragraph 4 of No. 1223 of the Government of Bengal. 

• • 

* Table I. 


Cum oi Soboou. 



Pees 

realised. 

Govern¬ 

ment 

grant*. 


f 


tion and Total 

endow. outlay. 


He. At. P. Be. As. P. Re. Ae. P. Be. As. P. 
fGovernment... 1 y 8,038 10 8 8,871 10 8 ,96 8D 4,506 13 0 837 180 

Higher Okie Schooled Aided 

I V, * , . . '** "* 

LUnaided ... l ft (Nc return.) (No return.) 120 14S 

’Government... 3 4 148 18 3 787 8 0 . 818 6 3 138 68 

Middle Class Schools Aided ... 14 88 3,347 11 6 3,888 3 6 8,410 6 0 7,343 8 3 674 461 

.Unaided .„ 16 17 683 1 0 . I iyo 10.0 783 11 0 608 887 


Primary Schools 


formal Schools 


Girls’ Schools 


rGoremment... 
Aided 
Unaided 
.Petit.a]as ... 


’Government.., 

Aided 

.Unaided 


{ Govei 
Aided 
Unaid 

t 

{ Coven 
Aided 
Unaide 


’Government... 

Aided 

.Unaided 


1 144 0 0 88 0 


340 0 0 


36 j 84 6,870 3 3; 6,684 8 0, 3,878 e 7 0 13,770 8 8 j 1,708 1,177 


Theshi^y n r a w d v* 0 ? 1 *. are i . m i wrfect •* » other cases, 
rpnpworl if e a Pi , 1 lt ' < ^0 for information and the application is 

When it is stated^n^l * ,e ,, , 1 (° rn J at,on not therefore obtained. 
XSs Rs Lc ,e a ,r V f , tab >, tha * in 15 u »*«'ded middle class 
was the ram collected f c .°, ec * efl as fee ®> muat h« understood that this 
tofe^yretS! mthe81x<ich00la °ut of (htese 15 which chose 
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• 3. The next table (Table No. II) shows the race and creed of 
the schoolmasters 

Table II. 



The table of social position of scholars is appended which shows 
them to consist of 'none of the upper classes, 805 of the middle and 482 
of ibo lower classes of society. 

On the 31st March 1871 the number” of scholars on the school 
rolls was 1,231 and the average daily attendance for the preceding 
year was 725; on the 31st March 1872 the number.of scholars was 
1,293 and the average daily attendance for the preceding year 841 
whence the Deputy Inspector infers an improvement in the state of 
the schools. * • • 

The subjoined table gives the classifiliation of the scholars by race 

• Table III. • 


CUUOI SCHOOL!. 


Higher School* 


Kiddie School! 


Primary School! 

« 

Hormal Sehool* 


Girl*’ School* 


( Government 
, t' Aided , 
t Unaided * 

( Government 
...1 Aided 1 

tiliuidfl^ 

/ Government 
) Aided 
i" 1 Unaided 
(.Pathaala 
( Government 
... ] Aided 
(Unaided 
f Government 
Aided 
(Unaided 
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The zilla schobl in Sylhet has peculiar difficulties to contend with, 
and first, its lower classes are reduced in number and the receipts 
from fees injured by two competing schools in the station. One of these 
the Rashbehari School receives support also from Government and as 
boys can read in it without payment of any fee by the generosity of 
Pandit Rashbehari it numbers 143 pupil. The other school is the old 
established Mission School which alfeo receives scholars at lower rates 
than the zilla school, and is not only,' provided from mission 
funds with masters fully qualified to' teach up to the University 
Entrance course, but has also the advantage of the immediate superin¬ 
tendence of the Reverend Mr. Roberts himself an accomplished teacher. 
Besides having to meet such a competition as this, the zilla school was 
injuriously unsettled by the reports of the Collector recommending 
Government to abandon the school in the face of such difficultiesT* 
And to sum up the zillah school-house a pucka building which was 
thoroughly repaired by the Public Works Department in April 18H9 
Bomehow was found to be in such a dangerous state in the autumn of 
1871 that the roof could not be even kept up by props: the zilla 
school was hurriedly turned out and took refuse in the house of a private 
gentleman, most kindly lent for the purpose, but in size wholly inadequate 
for such a school: and in these urgent circumstances in spite of the 
warm remonstrances of the Collector no steps whatever were taken 
to repair the zilla school-house roof for months nor has the school even 
at the present date got back. 

I have mentioned these circumstances at length because the zilla 
school committee*is nevertheless able in their report at the end of the 
year, to refer with pride and satisfaction to the state of the school which 
had increased up to 231 boys. The main reason of this success 
undoubtedly has been that oiit of the seven candidates sent up to the 
‘Entrance' Examination in Deeomtnr last five passed, of whom one 
passed in the first and three in flic second division. The people invaria¬ 
bly measure thq zilla schools by this test, and I think it is useless to 
endeavour to set up any other. Ever, interference on the part of the 
Educational Department which ( impedes the ellbrts of the zilla teachers 
(either by prohibiting their teaching certain subjects or insisting on 
their teaching other subjects not required by the University) must injure 
the zilla schools and ultimately will diminish tho number of boys 
attending them. Blight impediments of this kind' have small sensiblo 
effects in zilla stations where there are no competing schools: but I 
should, not be surprised if the effects are found very decided where 
the competition is been. At alk events the zilla schpol teachers at 
Bylhet have shown that they know how to do their work if they aA) 
allowed to set about it their own way. 

I condense the following statements concerning the general educa¬ 
tional state of the Sylhet district out of the Deputy Inspector’s report. 

The kiass of the people i.e. # the cultivating classes do not want 
education. In many villages consecutively there is not one man who 
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can read and write even a little. The number of gurus in the district 
is very small and they do not keep village patlisalas; they are common¬ 
ly employed by some rich man to teach his children the elements of 
writing and arithmetic; the pathsala is entirely a domestic matter and 
there are rarely more than five boys attending a guru. There is more 
education among the petty shop-keepers whose mohurirs teach the 
apprentices in the shop to write and keep accounts .as in other districts 
of East Bengal The number of toles is very small and the instruction 
given in them being Sanskrit Idgic and religious books they can 
hardly rank as educational institutions. • The same applies to the muk- 
tabs which are also very few in number, and where the boys’ instruction 
is nearly confined to committing to memory passages from the Koran 
and other religious books. ^Nono of these indigcnpus^ducationalinstiti^ 
■tions touch the masses fctf as they are perfectly 'satisfied without any 
education, the Deputy Inspector opines the only way to get them to any 
school is to force them to it. 

The Collector of Sylhet in his report appended,* fully endorses the ’ 
picture of the state of Sylhet given by the* Deputy Inspector, and 
observes that Sylhet is the* most backward district that he is acquainted 
with in all Bengal. * 

The proposal to force education on the masses as the only prac¬ 
ticable plan has been made by one Collector in this division. Perhaps it is 
the only practicable plan which will effect the object all at once.. To 
prqvjde the means of education for those who desire to avail themselves 
thereof is not so difficult for the educational officers to accomplish, 
but to cause those to attend school who do not feel the want of education 
is quite another thing. It would however be a great mistake to think 
that the Educational Department has made no eftbfts even in this up¬ 
hill work. “ Model schools” have been from time to time sanctioned 
for Sylhet by the Director of Public Instruction In these U must be • 
understood the Government sends entirely at Government cost a pandit 
who sets up a primary school and teaches reading writing and arithme¬ 
tic in Bengali. The people are asked nothing but to send their boys, the 
fees being almost nominal. Such pioueef schools have been found extreme¬ 
ly useful in many districts, but in Sylhfct the villagers generally have 
refused to have them. The Deputy Inspector has been obliged to report 
that he could place the model school if he was allowed to place an English- 
knowing teacher in it, which meant of course that the Bhadra-loke would 
avail themselves of the Government liberality if permitted to do so; but 
as a primary vernacular school no class of people in Sylhet seemed to care 
for it. I may add a few word# heje which are nt all events less dis¬ 
couraging I hope than the forcing doctrine. Somo districts in Bengal 
must be educationally lost, and it is by no means strange to those who 
know anything of the circumstances of Sylhet that it should be that.lost 
district. But it must be remembered tlikt its present educational state 
is only that which many other zillas were in twenty-five years ago. 
Looking at the great rapidity with 'which education has infiltrated 

i 
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these, I think there is good ground for expecting a considerable amelio- 
' ration of Sylhet in the next twenty-five years without any compulsory 
legislation. 

I offer a few remark^ on the chief points mentioned in the Collector’s 
minute. r 

The question of the rate of fees in the zilla school is one no longer 
of interest to Government, as the Government assignment is in future 
to be given by way of r grant-in-aid. 

The question of hostels is one of’ great importance.' The Collec¬ 
tor of Sylhet however is in error in supposing that it has not much 
occupied the consideration of the Educational Officers. 

The real fact seems to be that it is one of those many points which 
t?ie Hindus seem to qare much less about than the Europeans. I have 
never found any zilla school teachers at all anxious to undertake the- 
conduct of a hostel: and many of the most enlightened teachers declare 
that, in stations where lodging is much less plentiful than at Sylhet, 
according to native habits there is no want felt for a hostel. If 
there was any attempt made at' English boarding-school discipline 
(as Mr. Sutherland looks forward to) I imagine the hostel would 
keep empty. It would be a fino thing for the boys in every way 
if they could but be brought to submit to it: and any scheme for 
establishing a hostel at Sylhet will deserve all possible encourage¬ 
ment. 

Akhalia school is barely two miles from the zilla school but h/VS a 
grant-in-aid. The suburbs of Sylhet like other large stations are popu¬ 
lous, and it should be noticed that a school placed like Akhalia is 
convenient for boys who may bo one mile from Akhalia and three 
from Sylhet zilla school. Ai all events Akhalia can hardly be 
criticised for its nearness to the zilla school when a grant is given 
• to the Hashbehari School which is very much nearer, not half a 
mile off. 1 ‘ 

The Collector’s strictures on Chatak, school are just and I fear 
well-deserved But as I have explained above it is a question between 
keeping such schools as Chatak in Sylhet or none. We cannot as the 
Collector supposes abolish Chatak anil replace it by mass schools because 
the agricultural population do not care to attend school. Chatak is 
certainly so situated that next after Sylhet station it ought to maintain 
a school. 

The Collector has made a valuable suggestion in urging that in 
plains Jynteah Government should do its duty as a landlord and what 
it sets, forward as their duty to,other landlords. When I was last in 
the neighbourhood I made enquiries from which I am led to expect 
Government school would obtain scholars in Jynteahpur itself and a few 
other schools might be tried in the villages. If the ryots do gladly 
appreciate the proffered boon as tho ■Collector anticipates, plains Jyntean 
will provd much more accessible to educational improvements than 
other districts of Sylhet have done. 
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f The following gentlemen are recommended to receive the thanks of 
[the Educational Department for their aid in promoting education:— 
Babu Rash Behari Datta—of Sylhet. 

„ Loknath Sarma, „ 

„ Kaliu&th Nandi Inspector pf 'Police. 

„ Ramkumar Pal Chaudhari—Noviganj. 

„ Navinehandra G^nguli—Lushkurpur. 

„ Muhanta Bam Hari Das—Bethangal. 


From H. 0. Sutherland Esq. Officiating Collector of Sylhet tp C. B. Clarke 
Esq. M.A. Inspector of Schools, South-East Division Dacca. 

I have the honor to 'forward the annual education report from 
the Deputy Inspector of jSfihools. • * 

2. The first thing that strikes me in the perusal of this report is 
that the amouftt of the Government grant to the zilla school is out of 
all proportion to the aid given to primary and middle class school A 
third of the amount given by Government for,efiucation in this district 
is swallowed up by the zill^i school. I think that this school should be 
made more self-supporting than it is. It is essentially the school of the 
well-to-do people who very properly give their sons a good education in 
the hope of its being turned to good account in after life. These men 
might be and ought to be called upon # to p^y more for their sons’ 
education. This is all the more necessary in a district where the 
peafc&ntry are sunk in the lowest depths of ignorance, and where if 
anywhero efforts should be made for education to be brought within 
the reach of the masses. 

3. I would beg to recommend that tho schooling foes be revised. 

I would fix the fees of all boys under ten a^ 8 annas, of all boys in all 
other than the 1 st and 2nd classes at 1 rupee and of all boys in the 1 st 
and 2nd classes at 2 rupees per mensem* At present the scald is much * 
too minute on its graduation. 

4. Another thing that Has struck me for some time, imd which I have 
not had an opportunity before of putting forward, is the want of some 
supervision over boys who come to the «illa school from distant parts 
of the district. These boys in many cases stay with their friends. 
But there still remains a large number of boys who have to be housed 
and fed and who ^re »t the tender mercies of zemindars or court 
officials ©r pleaders and mujehtars. In some cases as an act of charity 
th§ boys are boarded »free. In most cases the boys are charged at an 
average rate of Rs. 2-8 per mensem. For these boys I would propose the 
opening of ahemse under the control <ff <jpe of the masters of the school. 
This would introduce something of English public school life. It would 
keep the boys under proper supervision. It would create in them an esprit 
de corps , a feeling unknown in In(|ia, and it would have the desired 
effect of keeping boys innocent of the chicanery of our courts mto which 
they are now trained much too early in* amlas’ and mukhtars’ houses.' 
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5. The Deputy Inspector of Schools tells me that a scheme snch 
as I have proposed above will meet with success. He says that tlie 
want has been felt. But I do not think that it has even been put for¬ 
ward prominently. A .popular master would soon attraat other pupils 
to his house than those who have no friends to receive them. Ho might 
be allowed to make a fair charge for private tuition out of school hours. 
There would thus Jbe created a bend of union between teacher and 
pupils, which does not exist at all now. From figures furnished by the 
Deputy Inspector of Schools I find that 62 boys have no houses and no 
friends at Sylbet, who would be able to avail themselves of the super¬ 
vision and comparative comfort which they would enjoy in a master’s 
house. There might be some objections r:\iscd about caste. But tho 
Wards’ Institution in Calcutta has settled that question for I presume 
Hie boys in that school are of all castes. Besides all Hindus employ ja 
Bramun cook and I may also add that no caste difficulty is ever felt in 
our jails. 

-6. I come re^t to consider the other schools in the district. I 
doubt if the school su Akhalia is wanted so near the sudder station 
which already affords so many facilities for, education. I do not think 
that the school at Chatak is a success. When I visited it last cold sea¬ 
son, I saw very few boys present even after I had given timely notice 
of my intended visit. Tho school is not wanted except for the conve¬ 
nience of the Mirasdars and Bbmlra-lok who are settled at Chatak. The 
school is not sought after by the poorer classes. The grants given to 
these schools with a re-distribution of the other grants-in-aid might bo 
devoted to purely vernacular schools where the peasantry could send 
their sons to learn a little of the three Its and thus raise them a littlo 
in the intellectual and social scale. 

7. When the time comes for a more liberal allotment for educa¬ 
tional purpases either from existing sources, or through the agency of 
a school-rate, I trust that the necessity for an agricultural or 
farming school will not be overlooked. What the Bengal ryot wants 
is to be induced to go a little out of* beaten tracts to try and 
improve his cultivation, to find rout improved means of irrigating or 
draining his lands-*—to try and ‘introduce new crops. All this will come 
and must come when the elements of agricultural science are taught tho 
peasantry. The ryot is keen enough to look after his own interests— 
and once show him that paddy is not the only ciop to sow or to pay him 
and he will very soon set about to vary or improve his cultivation. 
Much good will be done in the direction which I have suggested, by tho 
opening of model farms in Government and wards’ estates. 

8 ". One thing will stride any one who reads tho educationfd 
report for this district. It is a sad fact to admit. But it is beyond 
all doubt that Sylbet is more backward than any other district in 
Bengal, certainly any district which I have seen. . It is certainly tho 
Boeotia of^ Bengal. The higher education which is attempted in the zilla 
school, does not reach the ignorant masses for whom nothing is done. 
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Dacca Division—Cackar District. 

• 

9. I cannot conclude this report without recording the fact that 
Jyntea which in reality forms a high khas mehal with a ryotwari 
settlement, has not received one fraction from Government for 
educational purposes since its annexation. The subject was once mooted 
many years ago, but it never assumed a tangible shape. With a few 
schools scattered over the 18 pa^ganas of the province, I feel sure 
that the people would see that G overnmen t did take some caro of its 
peasantry. I feel sure .too that our ryots wpuld gladly appreciate 
the proffered boon, at least as a merftis of emancipating them from the 
thraldom of law, and cunning unscrupulous muklitars who prey on their 
ignorance and givo a bad name to our courts and our administration. 


• tkCHAR DISTRICT. 

1. The area oft the educational district of Cachar coincides 
with that of the Deputy Commissionerskip, "containing only six 
schools, is placed in charge of the Deputy Inspector of Schools in Sylhet. 

2 . Tho annexed table (Table I) gives the information required by 
Government letter No. 1222, paragraph 4’. 
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8 . The annexed tabic 
211 boys:— 


of Inspectors of Schools. 

(Tablo II) shows the race and creed of the 
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4 . The annexed table (Table III) shows the race and creed of* the 
teachers:— 
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Dacca Division—Cachar District. 

• 

5. The table of social position of the boys cannot be given. 

I have in fact not yet received the report ou education in Cachar 
from the Collector, and the present very meagre report is made up out 
of my office records. * 

It will however be not very far wron£ to take half the boys in the 
Silcliar school as middle class, and*all the boys in the district schools 
as lower class, so that the abstract result will be :—* 

Of the tipper classes • ... ..T 0 

,, middld ,, ... ... 70 

„ lower „ *... ... 141 . 

211 

w • 

. 6. In Cachar the cultivators are mostly Muhammadans; there are no 

middle classes, thero is therefore not an aided school in the district, the 
school entered as aided! in the returns having since 31st March 1872 been 
exchanged for a pathsala. 

7. The zilla school in Cachar appears fairly prospering; but it has 
been interfered with by tltfe Lusliai war, and also has had the misfortuno 
to have the roof of the school-houso burnt. As in many other cases a 
large percentage of the attendance is from the children of denizens, 
Government officers, &c., in the station. 

8. The Government primary schools in the district are of the most 

elementary description. They are mainly attended by Munipuris. 
There was formerly a school opposite Luckimpur attended by Nagas, and 
a school north of Katigora attended by Cacharis; but both of these 
appear to have dropped. The Munipuris are an intelligent people, by 
no means ill-disposed towards educatiotf; but they can hardly be expect¬ 
ed to pay much themselves. There will *be considerable difficulty in 
diffusing widely education in Cachar, and the only plan I sce*is to esta¬ 
blish a considerable number of schools a\ Government' cost; under what 
name classed does not so much matter. The Munipuris may be hoped 
to attend when a school is offifred the^, and a percentage of Muham¬ 
madans. . . 


J?rom O. O. 22. McWilliam, "Esq., Offg. Dy. Commissioner of Cachar, to the 
Inspector oj Schools, South-East Division, Dacca. 

• • 

I have the honor* to forward herewith the report of the Deputy 
Inspector on the schools of this dfetript for 1871-72. 

• 2. Educational officers are at a gneat disadvantage in a new dis¬ 

trict like Cachar. The district is very much underpopulated, and the 
inhabitants peasant proprietors. The only persons with any pretension 
to education they ever see or have dealings with are the court amla 
and the inohurirs of tea gardens, the latter being the worst specimens of 
the lower u Babu” elass to be found'anywhere. They are thoroughly 
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despised by the illiterate Mirasdars, who have little inducement to learn to 
read or write or count. There are not more than 120 natives of the 
district who can do either. 

3. The population being so small, and the extension of cultivation 
so rapidly pushed, the Mirasdars cannot afford to lose the time during 
which they would have to send their sons to school. 

4. the Silchar<school, which isn flourishing institution, is princi¬ 
pally attended by the relations of the court people, most of whose baris 
are in the Sylhet and Dacca districts. 1 • 

5. There ought to be an attempt made to get up a good vernacular 
school at Hylakandi. The Deputy Inspector tells me that a sura sanc¬ 
tioned for mofussil schools for the district is unexpended. This might 
well be appropriated to a school at Hylakandi. 

CHITTAGONG DISTRICT. 

X. The districts of Chittagong Zilla and Chittagong Hill Tracts 
are included in the'Trrf.Hct of one Deputy Inspector of Schools. The 
present report is confined to the area comprised under the Collectorate 
of Chittagong. 

2. Subjoined is Table I affording the information required by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in paragraph 4 of letter No. 1222. 

. Table No. I. 
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Chittagong Division—Chittagong District. 

• 

I should remark that (as in other villas) this table is only a record of 
ichools under inspection. Where a school receives Government money 
©turns (whether correct or not is another question) can be compelled : 
fhere a schopl is hoping to receive Government money, returns 
re obtainable, and these represent the small number of “unaided 
chools” in our tabular statements: schools which have ’no hope 
f government money do not give .returns, and thq Deputy Inspector, 
Jhittagong, in his report qjiotes a very unpleasant answer ho received 
» sending forms to a school, in .this? predicament in hopes to gain 
ome information from it. 

3. There were on the school rolls on 31st March 1871... 1,735 boys. 

Ditto * ditto on 31st March J.872 ... 1,552 „ 

• ’ _ • 

Difference ... ... 183 boys 

showing a decrease of about 10 per cent. Th?^*is as regards the 
schools under inspection only. In several case^quoted by the Deputy 
Inspector the closing of *an aided school has been followed by the 
opening of larger schools not under inspection. 

Table No. II. 
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I 

4. The boys are classed as to race thus:— 


Hindus 

• • • 

... 958 

Muhammadans ... 


... 432 

Buddhists 9 ... 


.. 148 

Christians «• ... 

• ■ • 

... 14 



1,552 


The Deputy Inspector roughly guesses from his acquaintance with 
the district that the numbers of Hindus, Muhammadans, and Mughsin tho 
population may be in the ratio 5, 2, and 1 respectively. Assuming this 
the number of Mrhainmadans who should be at school, instead of 430 
Should be 2,400. Bu'c these calculations apply, only to inspected schools. 

5. The returns of the social position of the boys are added. Tho 
total result is :— 

Of tlje^upper classes ... ... 0 

„ T&iddle „ , ... 851 

„ lower „ ... t ...* 698 

1,552 


6. The table here given shows the race and creed of the teachers. 

Table No. III. 
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Chittagong Division—Chittagong 'District, 

7. The zilla school is not in a state that is satisfactory to the Local 
Committee of Public Instruction. At the last University Entrance 
Examination 9 candidates were sent up, of whom only 2 passed, and 
these in the thijxl grade. The instructional staff jp fully up to the mark, 
certainly superior to that in some zilla schools which produce better 
results. During the past year, however, a considerable amount of the 
head and second masters’ time' wa^ devoted to the pne or two pupils 
reading in the high school. . This high school I recommended Govern¬ 
ment to abolish in July last: but it appears to have died out before any 
decision has been come to on that repommendation. Partly as a 
consequence of the unfortunate result of the University Entranco 
Examination, the number of boys in the zilla school has dwindled down 
to 130. , • 

Under the new Goverjnhcnt administration of Zilla schools by which* 
•a fixed assignment is to bo allowed to each zilla school, I do not 
think the Government of the Education Department need be so anxious 
as regards the number oT boys in the zilla schools. •Government, will 
have no direct financial interest in the jnatter. She boys who leave any 
particular zilla school willjn general have to read elsewhere as is the 
case at Chittagong. As to the zilla school teachers, it will be solely 
their business, by industry and by making themselves and their school 
popular by legitimate methods, to obtain good salaries : if they foil in 
satisfying the people, either by showing ap unsatisfactory result at the 
Entranco Examination, by taking too warm a part in local politics or 
any “other way, an opposition school will arise, and the zilla school 
teachers will have to submit to a reduction on their salaries. 

On the other hand, the Education Department (or whoever has the 
future management of zilla schools) will always be justified ihlooking to the 
teachers that the standard of the school is kept up. On a competition, 
the lower classes of the zilla school chiefly suffer, and the zilla school 
always keeps the old vernacular scholars and the other “.good boys.” If 
it does not, the zilla school teachers can always keep the classes up to 
proper standard (if not of large numbers) by maintaining proper disci¬ 
pline and promoting only on fixed principles. 

8. Thero has from a long time past been a difficulty in obtaining 
teachers in Chittagong as men from other districts are disinclined to go 
there. Except tHereforo the Government and Meerahiya Trust Schools 
there are no thoroughly qualified teachers in the district. In 1869 on 
my recommendation the Comilla normal school was transferred to - 
Chittagong, and already has supplied nine pundits to schools in the 
district. It unfortuuately appear* to be the case .that the head-master 
of % this normal sthool neither at Chittagong nor elsewhere has ever got 
on cordially with his pupils. For English teachers the zilla school is 
the normal school practically for the district, but the low rate of pay 
in the aided schools in Chittagong will in general only command 
the. services of some foiled candidate at the University ^Entrance 
Examination. • 
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9. Under these circumstances nd further explanation can be 

necessary why the district of Chittagong does not stand well in the 
scholarship examination: indeed nearly all the candidates who pass 
successfully come from either the Government or the J^eeraliiya Trust 
Schools. «■ _ 

10. From the figures giveju it may be inferred (as also from 

the remarks of the Collector thereon) that Government has encouraged 
English education in .Chittagong and given hardly any support to the 
vernacular aided schools. So” far* is .this from the case that during 
the past four years, the efforts of the Education Department have 
been mainly devoted to pushing vernacular education with which object 
the normal school was moved there. , 

The fact is that under the grant-in-aid rules, aid is given to schools 
'that apply for it, tto school is set up independently by Government 
influence. And it has been found nearly invariably in Chittagong 
that where the Babus were strong enough in foice in a village to come up 
for a grant-in-aid vQi all they would have an English teaching school. 

11. Of the 698 "boys in the inspected schools classed as of the 
lower classes, 430 are stated to be the children of agricultural laborers. 
Among these will be reckoned nearly the whole of the 148 Mughs 
attending the inspected schools. It was the opinion of Kailas Chandra 
Sen, late Deputy Inspector of Chittagong, a patriotic Hindu, that these 
Mugh boys are on the average superior in intelligence to the Bengalis. 

12. The Deputy Inspector has made a great effort to get some 
statistics of the schools of Zilla Chittagong not' under inspection: and 
has forwarded me his detailed list of such schools with tho names of 
their head teacher and the number of boys in each. The summary 
of these is as under:— 


1 

Class op Schools. 1 

Number of 
Schools. 

Number of Pupils. 

English Schools... ... ... V 

0 

407 

Bengali Pathsalas e ... ... ' 

107 

1.810 

Sanskrit Tolca ... 

20 

f 200 

Persian or Arabic Muktaba... 

, ■ 

1,636 

Maghi Machangs ... ... 

f 

63 

, ‘ 

« 

247 

H 

00 

rH 

* 


The Deputy Inspector particularly mentions that’ this enormous 
list of schools not under inspection only contains those which he met 
with in different tours and where he obtained authentic information; ho 
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Chittagong Division—Chittagong District. > 

> 

is. certain that there must exist many more in Chittagong : he to'ld me 
as a guess in conversation he thought there could not be less than 
500 in all. I think the labor which the Deputy Inspector has taken 
in this very teWious enquiry is worthy of commendation. 

13. The simplest form in which Government could encourage 

this indigenous education would be lo give say 50 village school grants 
of Bs. 5 per month to the best teachers among <jie Bengali patnsalas. 
This would directly raise . the. stsyidard of-the teaching, and would 
doubtless indirectly increase tlie number of such patlisalas as would 
in future be opened. * • 

14. I have said the Bengali pathsalas alone can receive Govern¬ 

ment money under the existing views upon education. The toles anc^ 
the muktabs are excluded »for the same reason, viz., that they refuse to 
teach the elements of reading writing and arithmetic in the vulgar 
tongue. "The pathsalas do teach these, and consequently many a 
Muhammadan bov whl attends a muktab where he learns Koran by 
heart, also attends a pathsala where he learns reading and writing 
Bengali and arithmetic. 'J/V'o have never yet succeeded in inducing 
either toles or muktabs to teach these three elementary subjects in 
addition to their own peculiar studies and so take a Government grant. 
The uniform and consistent language of the Educational Department 
has hitherto been that a tole or a muktab or any kind of institution 
that will teach reading writing and arithmetic* may ask for Govern¬ 
ment support and that Government will not in the least interfere in 
their teaching any other subjects they please. A few Sanskrit toles 
have pretended to comply with these terms, but I have generally found 
the boys utterly helpless to read or write Bengali and the’grants to toles 
are nearly all cancelled. I do not think*a grant has ever been given 
to a muktab. . 

15. In order to induce a larger proportion of Muhammadans 

to share in the benefits of education in Chittagong, the Deputy Inspec¬ 
tor proposes to add at the Government cost in all the Schools, model 
or circle, over which we have complete oommand, a maulvi to teach a 
Persian class. • • 

I am not at all sanguine that this would succeed : the employment 
of a maulvi in axilla school has never been seen to affect sensibly the 
Muhammadan attendance and the upper class Muhammadan boys 
are at le%st as eager* for Persian as the lower. As I have repeated 
elsewhere the causes wjiich* keep the lowest class of Muhammadans 
from our schools are not the wa#t of Arabic and Persian. A very 
considerable number of Muhammadats as well as of Hindus attend 
th<9 Bengali Guru Mohosay pathsala, ana that is the class of school 
through which I should endeavour to teach the Muhammadan masses. 

16. The Deputy Inspector spqpks very favorably of the effect 
of a Government established school in giving a taste for dducation 
even when the school exists but a shert time and appears to have 
failed. Thus of the schools which have broken down in the past year; 

34 
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Amilish had once 30 boys and closed, but now there are 6 gurus and 
80 boys attending them in that village: Noyapara as an aided school 
once had 50 boys: it is gone, but there are 22 schools with 200 boys 
reading in them in JSoy^ipara now. Mahazan’s Hat school with 50 
boys failed as an aided school but there are now 7 schools with 100 
boys at Mahazan’s Hat. “ 

These examples would appear *to prove that a frequent cause of 
the breaking down of our aided schools is that they are a little too 
expensive for the people at present." The aim of the Education 
Department has always been‘to keep down establishments in aided 
schools, but the object of school managers without exception is to inflate 
their own institution to the utmost. * 

17. The only girls’ school in Chittagong was kept by two Roman 
Catholic nuns at Chittagong and mainly attended by the Feringhis of 
the station. This school was closed owing to. the troubles in France 
which necessitated t the return of the two nuns ta France. 

18. It appears frqjtn the Deputy Inspector’s report that the people 
of Chittagong are ready to avail themselves of all the aid that can be 
given them in the form o£ circle schools 0 and village schools: the 
Deputy Inspector says he could start several new circles and 50 village 
schools at once. 

19. I offer now a few explanations on the Collector’s minute. 

On paragraph 3. The Deputy Inspector was ill at the time of 
submission of his report, which was written by another hand: arjd he 
is so far not responsible for the errors of spelling and grammar: 
ho certainly should however have corrected it or got it corrected before 
he signed it, as .the errors with which it abounds fully justify the 
Collector’s remark. ' , 

On paragraph 7. The grant to Paddua has been already restored. 

On paragraph 11. I liave c above explained that we cannot transform 
grant-in-aid English schools to grant-in-aid vernacular. We can establish 
circle or village schools and might refuse to renew the grants of 
English schools as they fall in. * 

On paragraph 20. The spggestion of the Collector that sometimes 
Hindu school secretaries try to exclude Muhammadan boys from their 
schools is a new idea for me though I am not prepared to say that 
it has not foundation. I believe however in general that the object 
of school managers in all schools drawing Crovei nmont money is for 
obvious roasons to show the largest attendance possible. 4 

On paragraph 22 the Deputy {nspect^ nas shown in his report 
that with only 41 Schools to inspect he cannot possibly visit each once 
a quarter and I observe that the Collector here endorses his argument. 
But in paragraph 26 the Collector requires a regular European super¬ 
vision and increased inspection. Any step in this direction, with our 
rapidly Cncreasing numbers of small schools, must increase largely 
our present expenditure on inspection. 
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Chittagong Division—Chittagong District. 

From A.L. Clay, Esq., Officiating Magistrate and Collector of Chittagong, to the 
Inspector of Schools, South-East Division. 

Under instructidhs contained in paragraph 3 of Government letter 
No. 1222, dated 8th ultimo to the address o 9 tho Director of Public 
Instruction, I have the honor herewith to forward Deputy Inspector 
Brajendra Kumar’s education report of this district for tho past 
year. • • 

2. The report was received in office on*tho 2nd instant, during 

my absence in the Mofussil, whence I returned on the 7th only. To 
this circumstance must bo ascribed tho delay that has occurred in 
sending the report on to you. * 

3. I have carefully «gone over tho report, which I consider well 
arranged and exhaustive, # affording a very good \*iew of the present 
state of educational matters in tho district. There is room for improve¬ 
ment in the English here and there, and I have detected errors of gram¬ 
mar and spelling that/should not have been allowed to creep in; in 
some places too tho report is wanting in coneiseifcss, and in others 
obscure. Still on the whole it appear* to me to be a very fair and well- 
considered report, and cteditablo to the Deputy Inspector, who has 
evidently taken pains to acquaint himself *with his work. 

4. The area of the Chittagong district including Hill Tracts is 
nearly 9,600 square miles according to the revenue survey, instead of 
8,000 only. It does not appear how the proportion of Muhammadans 
to Hindus and Mughs has been ascertained; but tho estimate can only 
be approximate, as the result of the census is not yet known. 

5. The number of schools under inspection in tho district (39 
exclusive of the Government zilla school) is certainly, small as com¬ 
pared with tho area and what schools#there are appear to be mostly 
situated in and about tho sudder station and police thana. . 

6. I do not understand the Deputy Inspector’s fourth paragraph. 

In the margin he gives the names of fivS schools as haviyg been abolished 
or excluded from inspection. In the text he mentions yew only—viz. 
North Bhurseo, Abarhat, BancHc boys and girls’ school. This requires 
explanation. Bunderbun is noted as* one of the live schools in tho 
margin, but not mentioned in the text. * * 

7. The applications for establishments of five more village 

schools mentioned in Deputy Inspector’s fifth paragraph, show that these 
schools are appreciated. * It is to be hoped that the grant to tho Paddua 
school (Satkania) lately revived may be restored. 1 visited this school 
on my way up from Cdx’s Bazar; it has been re-established entirely by 
the efforts of private residents fn tjie village, and certainly deserves 
encouragement. • 

8. The reasons given for the want of success of the Chittaaonw 
normal school seem to indicate a very unsatisfactory state of things 
in that institution. From the Deputy * Inspector’s remark^ it wouTd 
appear that tho head pundit is not by any means a man likely to 
raise the tone of the school or improve’its condition. 
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■ 9. I am glad to see that the four model schools in the district are 

prospering, aaa that the inasters are well spoken of. The school at 
Harfcaug was visited by myself and Mr. Paul at. our way up from 
Cox’s Bazar; and we tvere both much pleased with the *result of our 
inspection. The pundit in f charge struck me as eminently fitted for his 
work, being good tempered, and patient with the boys, who evidently 
liked him. • • ■ 

10. I do not quite see the force of the Deputy Inspector’s objec¬ 
tions to Kumiria as a site for a model school. * Possibly Seetakund would 
have been better, as more central between the Sudder Station and the 
Fenny river. ‘Kumiria however is an important village, and should 
with neighbouring villages furnish a fair number of boys to the school. 
c 11. With regard to the grant-in-aid schools, 14 in number, it 
seems to me a pity that so large a proportion as 12 belong to the middle 
English class. From what I have myself seen of these schools, ** I 
should say that they are not generally succe^ ful in the interior of a 
district. Unless the secretary knows English himself, and takes an 
interest in the school, tlifere is no oae to see that the masters do their 
work properly, or to test their capacity for teaching English at all. The 
Deputy Inspector cannot visit these outlying schools more than three or 
four times a year, and an occasional inspection by one of the district 
officials of course does little or no good. Except in certain special cases 
fas for instance at Patia«wherethe English school appears to be doing 
very well) I would not encourago the establishment of Englisli-teaching 
schools anywhere but at sudder and sub-divisional head-quarters, where 
some supervision could really be exercised by the local officers. In 
some of these schools I believe the masters are quite incompetent, and 
almost as ignorant as the boys they profess to teach. A good vernacular 
course would be far preferable to the mere pretence of teaching English 
that goes on under such auspices. 

12. I regret to see that the Deputy Inspector places little reliance 
upon the integrity of the managers in njany schools. As he says, 
detection must be almost impossible, if the masters and managers play 
into each others’ hands. 

13. The losS of the Meefahiya Endowment Fund is spoken of as 

having seriously injured the Patia (Meerahiya) school. You are 
aware that a suit has just been filed in the Civil Court for recovery of 
the amount with interest from the parties to whom the loan from the 
fund was made. . ‘ 

14. For spreading education among the lower classes, there can 
be no better institutions than the girdle and village schools; and every 
effort should be made to develtp the system as much as possible. It 
is in my opinion a healthy sign that there is such an active demand for 
schools of this class. 

15. (j I observe that indigenous (circle and village) schools under 
inspection are favorably contrasted by the Deputy Inspector with those 
private establishments that are not visited by the officers of the 
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Educational Department. The result of the comparison is just what 
would have been expected, namely, that the .inspected schools are more 
methodically conducted and with stricter discipline; while the masters 
being generally recruited from Government sclfools, are of a superior 
class. • 

16. The Deputy Inspector i% probably right in attributing the 
unwillingness of school managers, to be under inspection when no 
pecuniary benefit results, to their dislike of having to furnish periodical 
statements and reports to the educational officers. 

17. He very sensibly remarks that the success of the Education 

Department is not tested by the mere inereaso of number of inspected 
schools, but by the increase*of schools in the district generally, showing 
that education is really spreading and becoming popular. * 

18. The reasons sijg&ested for the want .of Success in the scholar¬ 

ship examinations appear probable, and the remedy suggested, of fixing 
and publishing the star^lards some time before the examination, seems 
simple and practicable. • 

19. The comparative statement,of..creed and social status of the 

pupils is satisfactory as showing that education is apparently not con¬ 
fined to the upper classes. It displays* however very forcibly the 
unwillingness of the Muhammadans to accept the teaching provided in 
Government schools, tho percentage of Hindus being more than double 
that of the Muhammadans, though Chittagong is essentially a Musal- 
man district. Tho plan suggested, of starting Arabic and Persian 
classes in Government and aided schools, and establishing schools for 
these subjects (with elementary Bengali) in tho interior, leaving Eng¬ 
lish to be introduced gradually, might be successful, and could at all 
events be tried on a limited scale. # * 

20. I am disposed to think that iiv some of the private aided 
schools, tho attendance of Muhammadan «boys is if not absolutely dis¬ 
couraged, certainly not encouraged by 4he Hindu managers, who are 
probably sufficiently conservative to wish to keep the pursuit of know¬ 
ledge to themselves and those of.their own persuasion. This feeling of 
jealousy if as I believe it really existsf is by mo means unnatural, and 
can only be overcome gradually. The Hindus will perhaps learn in the 
course of time'that they cannot be permitted to monopolize all the good 
things obtainable with the aid of Government, to the exclusion of their 
Muhammadan fellow*subjects. 

21. • The Deputy Inspector shows a good mileage travelled and 
visits paid since he tool* charge of the office. His method of inspection 
(mentioned in his 24 th paragraph)" seeps good: but I think that besides 
merely examining the boys in their clags~subjects, of which they arc., 
pretty sure to know something, he should put them througliJlKSlr 
facings in a manner that would test the degree in which they halu pro¬ 
fited by their teaching, and their capacity for applying their knowledge 
practically. If English is taught in the school, the boys Should be 
encouraged to talk ; they should be nutde to write from dictation out of 
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some b<tok that they are unacquainted with, and so on. As far as my 
ow'h experience goes, this system of examination frequently puzzles the 
boys entirely, showing that they at once lose their bearings if moved 
off the regular groove ^>f their class-subjects. * 

22'. The Deputy Inspector scarcely exaggerates the difficulties 
of inspection duty in a district like Chittagong. Travelling is more 
especially difficult .during the raina-and at times some places are almost 
inaccessible. The proposal to lend a Government elephant now and 
then certainly does not seem unreasonable. ‘ 

. 23.. The slight decrease in the number of inspected schools does 
not, as the Deputy Inspector points out, necessarily indicate declining 
Interest in education. Prom the instaqpes he gives of Amilisli, 
Noyapara, and Mahajan’s Hat it would seem that sometimes an abolished 
'Government school is succeeded by a regular crop of private ones. 
This shows that education has taken root among the people. The weak 
point of the system appeai-s to be, that tli<\t teaching at many of 
the schools is of <a very inferior quality, and the amusing instances 
given by the Deputy Inspector indicate what I have already noticed, 
a lamentable degree of ignorance among the teachers. I have 
already expressed my opinion that outlying schools in the interior 
should limit their effoi’ts to providing a good vernacular education, 
leaving English to the higher class schools, which can afford to pay 
competent teachers. . , ■> 

24. Competition is often a very good thing; but the spectacle of 

rival schools enticing away scholars from Government institutions by 
relaxing discipline and promoting wholesale, is not an edifying one ; 
and the establishment of such schools can scarcely be considered sub¬ 
jects for congratulation. # 

25. It is to be regretted that the Deputy Inspector did not report 
more fully on the present condition of the Chittagong High School, 
the decline of which he briefly “-notices in a postscript to his letter. 

26. The report is I think on the whole encouraging, and with 
active supervision by the officers of the Education Department, assisted 
by the local officials also theiSs seems to be no reason why education 
should not eventually make as good progress in Chittagong as in other 
more advanced districts. It is unfortunate that we are situated so far 
from the Inspector’s head-quarters, and it is to be hope&dhat our pecu¬ 
liar situation will before long bo recognised, and aome better system of 
inspection bo devised than at present exists. A visit once in two or 
three years by an Inspector the size of whose jurisdiction actually 
precludes more frequent inspections-, can do little or no good; and 

„ without regular European sqpervision our schools ate not likely ^to 
iftpreve. 

*7- In the meantime, your Deputy Inspector may rely upon my 
giving. him all the assistance in my power to further the spread of edu¬ 
cation inutile district, and I trust that he will not fail to apply to me 
should occasion arise. 
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“ NOAKSALI DISTRICT. 

? 

1. Tho bonndaries of the educational district of Noakliali are 
conterminous with those of the Bhullooa Collect#rate. 

2. The annexed table gives the information required by para¬ 
graph 4 of letter No. 1222 of Govcsnment of Bengal:— 

• • 
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Tho total numbef of boys on the rolls of the inspected schools 
on 31st March 1872 was thus 930} as against 905 on 31st March 1871, 
showing an increase of 31 boys only.. The Collector has inferred tha^ 
increase to be 10 per cent, from tho Deputy Inspector having iiujJpri&T 
in his “ total number of schools during the year attended Hy 974 
pupils.” schools containing 38 boys which*had ceased to exist by 31st 
March 1872. 9 
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3. The annexed table shows the race and creed of the schoolboys:— 

Table II. 
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N.B .—la the above the aaiaber of Hindus, Muhammadans, and Christians ia the middle and 
primary schools has been set out by proportion, the actual returns received not dividing the schools into 
these classes. 


I 

The principal schools in Noakhali are situated at stations wlicro 
Hindu officials are employed, and in many cases are little sought by 
the natives 1 of Bhullooa. When'I was at Begumganj (three years ago) 
in a school of 35 boys, 25 were mere denizens, nearly all from Vikram- 
pur. Matters appear improving in this .respect, and the Collector justly 
calls attention to the great increase of Muhammadan boys at the verna¬ 
cular school in the station. * 

4. At the end of the report is appended the detailed tabular state¬ 
ment of the social position of the boys in the schools'^under inspec¬ 
tion. The final result gives :— *» * 
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Lower ,, • 


...* 0 
... 638 
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936 


The total includes the 38 boys of the. schools abolished during the 
year. , .V ® 
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5. The annexed table gives the race and creed of the teachers :— 


Tabi-e III. 
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6. The zilla school has maintained its standard during the year, 
but the number on the rolls has fallen from 130 to M4,*in consequence 
of a Hindu resident having opened ait hjnglish teaching school as a 
charity, where the fees are one-fourth thqpe charged in the zilla School. 

7. The Government model schools^one placed on Hatia ftland, one 

on Sundeep Island, appear to have had considerable success in arousing 
a desire for education amon<J th§ people. • 

8. The middle class schools do Sot call for particular remark, 
except that the Collector has found, at lcyast in some oases, the teaching 
in arithmetic ; very defective. The tole pundits generally know little 
arithmetic, am^care to teach less ; but where there is a normal school 
pundit, the Deputy Jnsppctor can insist that due attention should be 
given toathe subject. 

9. The Deputy Inspector can only report generally on the amount 
and kind of indigenous schools, asjnuch time would bo required to draw 
up a return with figures, and the Coll8ct<jr remark^ on the difficulty of 
getting information about such schools, as they often sit at night^*** 
ao not by any means court attention. 

The Deputy Inspector says that.in Noakbali the toles are vpry.few, 
the Bengali pathsalas also few and far between, with very small attend¬ 
ance ; the muktabs are plentiful. • 


35 
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The muktabs themselves appear hardly capable of improvement 
into institutions of any educational value ; the boys learn merely to 
chant a few chapters of the Koran. But the muktab boys often attend 
a patari at night, under Svhose tuition they learn to write in Bengali 
bonds, dakliilas, pattas, &c. r 

10. 1 would remark that here, as elsewhere in East Bengal, the 
Muhammadan boys' learn all their*useful education in Bengali; and 
that I excessively do'ubt the advisability ,of employing maulvis in 
the lower class Government schools in 'hopes of attracting Muhamma¬ 
dans. It will be exceedingly difficult to induce snch maulvis to give 
any real education in reading, writing, and arithmetic in addition to their 
Arabic. For the Government to take up •these maulvis is to embark 
on all our difficulties lyith tole pundits. It would be better in accord¬ 
ance with our principles to take up the pataris. • 

11. The Deputy Inspector admits that the Government primary 
schools are not quite so successful as he had anticipated in comparison 
jvith the indigenous pathsalas. He states that the practice of the 
educational officers has been to Approximate the Government primary 
schools as regards subjects and hours of teaching as closely as possible 
to the indigenous pathsalas. 

12. The Deputy Inspector, Bhullooa, thinks the Muhammadans 
very inferior in natural ability for cultivating mathematics, science, &c., 
as compared with the Hindus, and considers the bent of their mind' 
naturally towards the poetical tales imported from Persia. They thus 
only care for education of two kinds—one that given by the maulvis, 
the other the minimum of writing and arithmetic required for the 
business of life. , 

13. Mr. Harvey, who administers the Paikpara estate under the 
Court of Wards, has come' forward to open 13 new primary schools 
on these estates. The cost of fcach school is intended to be about Rs. 11 
per month, viz., Rs. 5 or Rs. °6 for one guru and one maulyi in each. 
The estate is to provide about Rs. 8 for. each school, and the balance 
of Rs. 2 to Rs. 4 is to be raised frofh fees or by arrangement by the 
village. There will thus be no application to Government for assistance. 
Since the close of the official year about half the schools have been 
o|>ened, and on an average with 20 boys in each, of wliqm about half are 
Muhammadans. Mr. Harvey also has arranged to expefld Rs. 400 from 
the estate in starting these schools, and in 'assisting the villagers to 
provide house accommodation. 

The Collector considers the principle of.'Mr. Harvey’s scheme, 
excellent ; and the Deputy Inspector thinks Mr. Harvey entitled to 
“Tisywarmest thanks of the department. » 

There is but one girls’ school in Noakliali, viz., in the station, 
drawing Rs. 15 per month Government aid. It contains five girls, 
daughtere of the Deputy Inspector'of Schools, and other Government 
officers, and two Christians. It requires two teachers, a pundit and a 
mistress,. whose chief qualification is an ability to teach worsted work. 
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She also journeys round to two ex-pupils of the school to teach them 
needle-work, and this constitutes the zenana mission. 

The only possible thing that can be said for this and similar schools 
is, that they are the only girls’ schools we have got, and when we abolish 
this particular school, there will be no girls’ school in Noakhali. I quite 
agree with the Collector, Bhullooa, that it is in the highest degree a 
speculative question, whether by supporting these.infant girls’ schools 
and zenana teachings Government is in any .way taking the course 
likely to hasten the emancipation of women in this country. 

15. To sum up, Bhullooa has always been a backward educa¬ 
tional district, and chiefly because it is so essentially^ Muhammadan 
district. I do not know .that the Bhullooa Muhammadans are less 
inclined to accept our education than other Muhammadans. 

I would deprecate, all special attempts to ’attract Muhammadans. 
In'so fa{ as education to carry on the business of life is concerned, 
the Muhammadans require exactly the same education as the Hundus, 
and I do not see that the muktab education deserves any support. 
I do not recommend the expenditure of Government money in mere 
bribes to Mnhammadans-to attend. A very large number of “village 
schools” can be placed in Bhullooa whenever Government can find the 
money, and a number of Muhammadan boys will attend these. There 
is no need to invent some new kind of school to meet the case of 
Bhullooa. • . . 

FrVm L. B. B. King, Esq., Officiating Collector of Noakhali, to the Inspector 
of Schools, South-East Division, Dacca. 

I have the honor to forward herewith the annuaj report received 
from the Deputy Inspector of Schools,, * 

, 2. There was an increase of over «10 per cent, in the nuipber of 
pupils attending the schools, which has probably been owjng to the 
more than average prosperity of the district during the year. The 
encouragement recently promised to studies, specially Muhammadan, will, 
I hope, have a good effect in this district, where the great majority of 
the people are Musalmans. 

3. The calculation in paragraph 3, which* seems rather too 
favorable, would show that little over one per cent, of the boys of the 
district go to ijfe schools, as the average annual cost to each pupil is only 
about Rs. 5-8, the proportion is certainly small. The explanation appears 
to be that the mass of the people are of a very practical turn, and either 
wish for an education which they can readily turn into money, or 
employ their children from an early §ge at work, in the fields. Those 
who are not influenced by this motive, are content with such instruefov 
as their religion requires. 

4. Taking, however, the cost incurred for education at tl^schools 

as a test of the rate at which it is valued,* it is satisfactory tf see that 
local contributions for the purpose are nearly equal to the sum allowed 
by Government. # 
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5. The zilla school has progressed favorably, the masters being 
generally attentive. With reference to the recent Government order on 
continuing the study of Sanskrit in special cases, some members of the 
Local Committee of Puulic Instruction have after examining the pupils 
recommended that the first c four classes should be permitted to learn that 
language. I hope their report, copy of which is herewith submitted, 
will receive favorable consideration. * 

6. Next in importance to dhe zilla school is the Noakhali verna¬ 
cular school, which was established By ami a resident on the place in 
3862; and received Rs. 25 a month in aid from Government in 1868. 
Theft were 132 pupils at the close of this year, of whom 56 were 
Hindus, 74 Muhammadans, and 2 Christians.*’ The numbers of the pre¬ 
vious year were 77 r Hipdus, 34 Muhammadans, and 3 Christians. The 
increase in Muhammadan pupils is a good sign, <29 learn Persian as well 
as the vernacular; 12 pupils were candidates for the vernacular scho¬ 
larships, of whom 11 passed, 1 in the first, 2 in the second, and 8 in 
the third grade. Tne expenditure during the year exceeded slightly the 
receipts, the difference being met from a balance in the year previous. 

7. During my tour in the cold weather, I inspected several of 
the Mofnssil schools, and thought the progress of the pupils in general 
satisfactory. Arithmetic seemed to be their weak point, and to require 
much more attention than was paid to it. I found many pupils unable 
to work correctly a sum in simple addition set by the teacher. Punc¬ 
tual and regular attendance ought, also, I think, to be moi'e strictly 
insisted on, as itself being one of the best of lessons. 

8. Paragraphs 29 to 32 of the report show the condition of the girls’ 
schools; it may b<$ added that, excepting two Christian converts, the 
fathers of all the pupils were officers in Government employ, both last 
year and the year previous ^ and the two pupils who were referred to 
as having left the school, bbt still remaining under tuition, are 
daughters of the Deputy Inspector and a Deputy Collector.. Consider¬ 
ing the small and diminished attendance and*its narrow range, it may be 
questioned whether such an institution for female education is not 
premature, until the education of boys is more forward. 

9. I have received a list of 98 muktabs or - Persian and Arabic 


schools, and of 7 pathsalas, but the number in the district is very much 
larger. At the muktabs instruction in the vernacular is only given at 
night, and, as something exceptional, particular information about them 
is not easily obtained, as they by no means court inspection. The 
number of students varies from 50 in one school to 3 in another; 
tte total is 1,062; but the attendant is irregular, and probably falls 
< ft»* s wiort of this. The fee paid by each pupil ranges generally from 
* • !^^ an ” a8 three schools; an annual fee is paid at the pupils’ 
vask Mesides this, it is usual to make a present to the teacher 
as each chapter of the Koran is finished; the largest sum, perhaps a 
rupee, is paid after the first chapter, a smaller one after the second, and 
so on. All fees go to the teacher, who also receives a small sum 
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monthly from the master of the house where the school is held. At the 
pathsalas the subjects of instruction are arithmetic and the art of 
writing such documents as pattas and kabuleuts. Though the $im is 
not high, an improvement of what is native in growth would probably 
work more good than a novel system of studies in themselves preferable. 

10. The last paragraphs of the report refer to a subject not strict¬ 
ly belonging to the year under review, but of much interest for the 
future. Considering that .the Bhullooa estate under the Court of Wards 
derives a clear income of Rs. 2,li,*180*from the district; 11s. 612 was a 
small yearly sum to contribute to education. In now coming forward 
liberally, a good example is set to other zemindars, ■ and better progress 
may be hoped for. The cost of the 13 new schools is estimated at 
Rs. 100 a month, besides a sum of Rs. 400 for first expenses. The object 
is to afford cheap vernacular education with instruction in the riklimenfs 
of Persian, so as to attract Muhammadans. The fee for each pupil will 
usually be one anna a month. Some details of the scheme, the principle 
of which appears excellent, have been forwarded to me by the superin¬ 
tendent of the estate, copy of whose memorandum I enclose. 

• 

DISTRICT OF TIPPERAH. 

1. The boundaries of the educational district of Comilla coincide 
with those of the administrative district. 

2. The subjoined table (Table No. 1) gives the particulars required 
by Government letter No. 1222, paragraph 4 for each district:— 


Table No. I. 
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3. On the 31st March 1871 there were 47 schools (Including 

zilla school) containing 1,783 pupils : on the 31st March 1872 there 
were 41 schools containing 1,747 pupils. The Deputy Inspector states 
that six schools which i4ere in existence on 31st March 1871 in hopes 
of obtaining Government *aid have closed during the year under report 
when that aid did not arrive : and thus explains the diminution in num¬ 
ber of schools. « r, 

4. The subjoined<table (Table No. II) shows the race and creed 

of the schoolboys ■ 

c Table No. II. 


o 

Cubs 01 School*. 

* 

BaxQALlt. ’ 

<5 

Aborigines, 

Tipperahsr 

Total. 

Hindus. 

Musalmans. 

Christians. 

Buddhists. 

( Government 

170 

a i 

1 



198 

Higher Schools -i Aided 







(.Unaided ... 

90 

at 

8 

ssssaa 

■ 1 

188 

f Government 




• 

1 


Hiddle Schools < Aided 

790 

101 

i 


a 

898 

(.Unaided ... 

191 

63 

i 

a 


280 

( Government 





■HH 


Primary Schooled Aided 

*128 

48 




173 

(Unaided ... 

88 

9 




94 

("Government 







Normal Schools < Aided 







(.Unaided .... 







rSovhmmint 







Girls’ Schools ...i Aided 







(.Unaided ... 



. 




( 

Total ... 

1,484 

i 

-• 

5 

t 

a 

a 

1,747 




5. The detailed statement of the social position of the schoolboys 
is appended. The totals give :— 

V 

1,284 
445 
11 


Higher classes of society 
Middle „ „ 

Lower „ 

Unknown 


C Ml 


n 
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- 6.' The race and creed of the masters :— 

Table No. TIL 


« 


BaveAua. • 



Cun o> Soboom. 

• 

— 

Other raoee. 

Total. 


Hindus. . 

Hnaalmane. 

• 



• 

■ 

• 



r Government 

* 8* 

2 



Higher Sohools... < Aided . 





(Unaided. 

4 



4 

( Government 





Middle Schools... < Aided . 

* 44 

1 


46 

(.Unaided . 

8 

-r-r.r 

...... 

8 

r Government 

• 


t 

• 

Primoty Schools ..< Aided .* 

8 



8 

• C Unaided. 

3 



3 

r Government 





Normal Schools... < Aided . 



a. 


(.Unaided. 







» 



r Government 





Girl.' Schools ... < Aided . 





(Unaided. 




. 

Total 

74 

3 


77 

• 


• • 




7. The Local Committee of Public of Instruction at Comilla are able 
to report themselves thoroughly satisfied with the zilla school head-master 
the result of the last University Entrance Examination and the con¬ 
sequent rapid increase in the numbers of the school. The present 
head-master joined the Comilla school within .the last two years: he is 
a superior English scholar and I do not doubt the school will, maintain 
a good position under his tuition. * 

One consequence of the increase of numbers in the school (198 at 
the end of the year under report) is tfyit both the Local Committee of 
Public Instruction, the Deputy Inspector of Schools and the Collector 
remark on the insufficiency of the hoifce accommodation. The house 
was never very well designed, and was not convenient when the school 
was small: it is" now excessively inconvenient, and should the school 
continue to increase as »it may be hoped to do, some alteration will be 
imperative. A complete rebuilding is proposed: but I do not make 
any recommendation till I see in the new zilla school rules what posi¬ 
tion Government takes with regarfi to.the construction and maintenance 
of. zilla school-houses. • < i, * 

-V 8 . The country schools of Comilla as a whole are decidedly bet^w 
the average of those in Dacca or Barisal, both in * numberjfed in 
standard: though the schools at Bramiiibaria are two of thfe best in 
South-East Bengal and the school at Moradnagar is also a good one. 
The number of Bhadra-loke Hindus* in any particular village is 
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insufficient to make a good Government school j and our schools (as the, 
social return of scholars shows) attract the cultivating classes no more 
here than elsewhere. 

9. The Deputy inspector of Schools who makes the report for 
Comilla for the year ended 31st March 1872, only joined his post sub¬ 
sequently to that date. He therefore cannot report on many of the 
points suggested by the Lieutenant-Governor’s letter. 

He has inqiured«of the Muhammadans .what kinds of schools they 
would attend. They say they would like to learn very very common 
literature, arithmetic of subhankar, zemindari, mahajani, and mudi’s 
account, land Surveying, instruction in agriculture, brick-making, &o. 

The Deputy Inspector considers that the Government primary 
schools do attract* the boys to some degree : but that the lowest classes, 
both Hindus and Muhammadans look on time spent on history and geo¬ 
graphy as wasted, and therefore prefer the purely national puthsala 
to the improved Government village school. 

10. The Deputy Inspector is necessarily unable to hazard any 
conjecture regarding the amount of indigenous education in Comilla. 
I suspect it to be considerable: I have lighted on many guru pathsalas 
in this district and in one case found three containing upwards of 60 
boys in a village where the aided vernacular school was very empty. 
The reasons are manifold which send boys to the old-fashioned guru: 
very low caste boys deem it- quite improper that they should sit on 
benches besides young Babus and pretend to read. Then again the 
cost of the books in use in even the elementary classes of a Government 
school is very considerable compared with the simple machinery of 
plantain leaver which is all the guru requires. 

11. In all this argument too I opine that the class attracted to 

the old guru mohashoys arc not the masses, i.e. the ryots; fishermen 
&c., but t a class one step above them (petty traders, &c.,) and that the 
class which Government specially wishes to reach does not now go to 
any school. t 

12. I append the Collector's minute on the Deputy Inspector’s 
report. 

13. I also append (Form c 2) of the Committee of 1865 filled up. 

14. The following gentlemen are recommended to receive the 

thanks of the Educational Department for their zeal in v promoting the 
cause of education:— 1 < 

Babu Bhagaban Chandra Basu, Deputy Magistrate, Brairiinbaria. 

Babu Ananda Prasad Rai, zemindar of Savail. 

From Q. 8. Fork, JSsq., Officiating ^Collector of Tipperah, to the Inspector of 


Schools, South-East Division. f 

Dyder the lately issued instructions of Government I have the 
honor forward the report of the‘Deputy Inspector of Schools which 
I received on the evening of 29th April. I would have sent it two days 
ago, but have been suffering frchn indisposition. 
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2. I regret that this year I am unable to offer any remarks or 
criticisms that may be of value. I have been but three and a half months 
in this district and am unfortunate in finding that the Deputy Inspector 
was changed,after the expiry of the official jfcar. I have had a long 
conversation with him on the educational system adopted in Bengal, but 
special information regarding this district ho could not give me, except 
in respect of what he had garnered, from the notes, left behind by his 

S redecessor. I have also not been able to visit the interior of the 
[strict, except for a few* days, and hilvo consequently had no opportu¬ 
nity of becoming acquainted with the district schools. 

3. I may say however that I think this district will be always 
dependent on Government aid as regards lower class education. The 
apathy of the zemindars of Eastern Bengal is very great, even if it does 
not extend to active opposition. The more intelligent among them atb 
very generally non-resident, and those that remain are not anxious that 
education should reach the masses. 

4. There are some special recommendations in the Deputy 
Inspector’s letter as regards the Government school viz., the appointment 
of a qualified mathematical master and the rebuilding of the school on 
a better plan. No doubt the advantage of both measures might be 
great, but the extra cost must be considered and it is for the department 
to decide whether money can be provided. 

5. The venoyicular school intends to apply for aid from Govern¬ 
ment at the dose of the present vacation. 

CHITTAGONG HILL TBACTS. 

1. The area of the present report is the district under the Super¬ 
intendent, Chittagong Hill Tracts. As it contains t$vo •schools only, it 
is appended to the inspection district of»the Deputy Inspector of Schools 
of Chittagong Zilla. • 

2. The annexed table gives the infdtanation required by paragraph 
4 of letter No. 1222 of Government of Bengal:— 

•Table No. I. . 


Ommoi School.. 


r Gover 
“1 Aided 
- (Unaid 

-fSss 

••• CUntrid 


School. -(unaided . 

Middle 01 m. { 

School. ; 

, /’Government 

Pr^My School.} Unadded ! 
^ ^ (. Pathsalaa 

. ^Government 

Normal Schools-?Aided 

l Unaided 
C Government 
Girls' Schools ... \ Aided 

(.Unaided 


o.o- 

n ® u g 
O « 

a| e 3 




C3 *2 fi 

Local Sub- 

Total Ex- 

|*i 

111 

scriutionR. 

penditure. 



OS 

He. An. V. 

Be. A.. V. 



120 0 0 12,760 IS 9 I 68 




Total 
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In this table, the so-called normal school at Rangamatia is split 
into two imaginary schools for the purposes of classification (as has also 
been done. with the parallel case of Nongsowlia in Khasia) one consti¬ 
tuting a normal school; the other a middle class English school. 

3. The annexed table shows the race and creed of the boys as for¬ 
merly returnedo 


Table No. II.. 


c. 

Class or Schools. 

* ts 

BiiroAti.. 

Others, Eurasians, 
&c. 

Toiau. 

Hindus. 

Muham¬ 

madans. 

Christiana 

Total. 

Christians. 

Burmese 

Buddhists. 

* c 

(Government 
Higher Schools •< Aided 

(.Unaided 




" 

. 

H 

-• 

s'Government 
Middle School. < Aided 

(.Unaided 


V 

. 

. 


58 

68 

/ Government 

Primary School. )#*&* ;;; 

VFatbaalas ... 

. 


* 




. 

f Government 
Normal School. ■< Aided 

(.Unaided 

e 

• . 


. 

r . 

H 

fm 

r Government 
Girl.' Schools ...< Aided 

(.Unaided 



. 



H 


Total 

C 



. ' 



77 

77 


This return I fear is *«i very imperfect representation of the race 
and creed, of the boys: but arf will appear below I have the misfortune 
to be drawing up the present report out of old office records. 

The fact js that at Manieksari the 19 boys are all “ Hill Hughs’' 
i.e. Burmese by race and Buddhists by religion. 

At Rangamatia there are 30 Hill Mughs, 20 Chukmas, 6 Tipperas, 
one Grurkha and one Muhammadan. 

The Chuckmas I take to be Bengalis rather than .Burmese but it 
is as wide a question as is that of their religion. 

4. The detailed report of the social position of thosg boys is 
appended: the totals give— 

Of the .upper classes 1 ... ... 0 

„ middle ... ... 10 

„ lower „ ... ... 67 


77 
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5. The annexed table gives the race and creed of tho teachers :— 


Table No. HI. 



• 


Bengalis. 

• 

Others, Kubabiakb, 
Ac. 

-- 








Total. 




Mull nina 







Hindus. 

Christum?. 

Total. 

Christian. 

Buddhists 




t 

1 


• 



Higher Class J 

Schools ••• j 

f Government 
! Aided ... 

1 Unaided ... 

% 

• 

•.. 

• 

• 



. 

Middlo Class [ 
Schools 

r Government 
c Aided 
(.Unaided 

2 

• 



2 

• 

1 

3 


( Government 





• 


.• 

Primary Schools 

J Aided 

1 Unaided 








• 

(.Path sulaa ... 


. 





...... 


( Government 

1 


* 

1 


i 

2 

Normal Schools • 

] Aided 





• . 




C Unaided 



• . 






('Government 

"•IT 







Girls' Schools... 

< Aided 

(.Unaided ... 









Total 

3 



3 


2 

6 


6. It must understood that the two schools maintained in tho 
Hill Tracts of Chittagong at Rangamatia and Manicksari are civilizing 
schools maintained entirely by Government. The boys are boarded and 
fed at Government cost: and even under tbcso circumstances the 
Deputy Inspector thinks there would be few boys in thp schools unless 
by the pressure of the Superintendent, Hill Tracts. * 

7. Tho teaching statf in each school consists of two teachers one 

who knows Burmese and English, and* one who knows Bengali and 
English. The Chackma language is imjfuro Bengali and .the Hill Hugh 
language is Burmese. By # the combined efforts of the teachers the 
boys are thus (both Chaekmas»and Burmese) taught English up to tho 
middle class school standard : or rather it is intended that they should 
reach that standard. • • 

8. The Deputy Inspector of Schools on his last visit was not very 
well pleased ylth the educational prom-ess of these schools. They 
must however be judged by a standard of their own. I believe the 
Superintendent, Hill Tracts, would be very sorry to lose them: many 
of the pupils have already proved useful in the public service. 

I last saw the Rangamatia»school three years ago, and looking to 
all the difficultibs surrounding them I thought the teachers must have 
wWked conscientiously to produce the results such as they were. 

^8. On my two visits to these hills I have formed a very favor¬ 
able opinion of tho natural intelligence ■and capacity of th«; people: 
I do not see why they might not in a comparatively short time attain 
a high educational standard. The Chackmas are lively and quick: the 
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Hill Mughs i.e. Burmese showed I thought talents both for languages 
and arithmetic. The Tipperahs seem a heavier race. 

10. I regret to 'give so imperfect a sketch of t^is educational 
district which offers so many points of interest. The Deputy Inspec¬ 
tor’s report was duly despatched to f he Superintendent, Hill Tracts, but 
has up to date not been returned \yith his remarks to this office. I 
thus have not merely lost the advantage of Captain Lewin’s minute, but 
the departmental statistics and reports. . The present sketch is compiled 
out of my office records assisted by my own recollections of these hills 
three years age. 

From Captain T. B. Lernn, Deputy Commissioner, Chittagong Bill Tracts, 
r to thi Inspector of Schools, South-Fast Division . 

I have the honor to forward herewith die district report of the 
Deputy Inspector of Schools, Chittagong Hills. 

2. I have bpen absent on special duty from my district for the 
last seven months and have but just returned .and find that the report in 
question is already overdue, and 'press of arrears of absolutely impera¬ 
tive work cause me to forward the report without recording my own 
views thereon. I trust that' the subject may be held in abeyance 
until I have an opportunity of addressing you more fully on the subject 
which I shall do at an early opportunity. 
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PATNA DIVISION—PROVINCE OF BEHAR. 

From the report 8- W. Fallon, Esq., M.A., Ph.D., Inspector of Schools, 

North- West Division. 

The progress of the whole North-West Circle during the year is 
exhibited in the following tables:— 9 

Statement showing the number of Candidates who have passed the 
Entrance Examination in the session 1871-72. 


Districts. 

• 

* PASSED IN 

» • 

. * • 

JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS 
• AWARDED. 

Division. 

i 

Merit Marks. 

Divisioir. 

• 

3 

4 

1 * 

4 

rH 

B 

1 

3* 

*1 

t 

North-West Division. 

Bhagulpur 

Gya 

Monghyr ... 

Patna, Normal 

Motiliari ... ... 

Pumoa ... 

Chupra ... ... 

A rrah ... ... 

Mozafferpur ...^ 

Total 

• • 

s 

1 

4 

'"a 

”‘i 

‘"a 

l 

a 

'a 

l 

"a 


I 


• 8 

1 

H 

8 

1 

a 

"i 

6 

9 

9 

"i 

■ 

10 

m 

21 

80 

a 

4 

8 

U 

li 


The following tables show the number of pupils who passed 
respectively the Minor and Vernacular Scholarship Examinations:— 

Comparative table showing the number of Candidates who passed the 
Minor Scholarship Examinations in the gears 1870-71 and 1871-72. 


Dibtbicts. 

* 

• 

# 

• 

1870-71. * 

•1871-79. 

11 ■" ' 1 9—' * * ' -* 

Passes in* 

0 

9 

t 

Merit Marks. 

• 

Pabbbd in 

1 

1 

•( 

•f 

i 

1 t 

1“ 

j 

* 

5 

t i 

4 

l 

I 

! 

% 

1 

"oo 

H 

1 

1 



Tirhoot . 

Bhagulpur 

gy« .• ... 

asfc,- 

Shanotud 

Sarun . 

Puraea . 

Total 


1 

1 

H 

4 

•i, 

5 

a 

• 

7 

6 

* ? 
a 

• ••• 

3 

"i 

3 

1 

1 

"i 

1 

"a 

"i 

in 

... 

1 

16 

6 

4 

8 

9 

1 

B 

B 

14 

2% 

81 

6 

6 

4 

16 

81 
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Comparative table showing the number of Candidates who passed the Verna . 
ctdar Scholarship Examinations in the years 1870-71 and 1871-72. 


Districts. 

t 

\ 

1870-71. 

• 


1871-72. 

Passed is 

• 

* 

• 

1 

{ * 

‘I 

-*J 

*c 

* 

w 

Passed is 

Total. 

Merit Marks. 

1st Division. 

• 

2nd Division. 

3rd Division. 

r» 

'A 

1 

to 

r-t 

2nd Division. 

3rd Division. 

lirhoot. 

13 

24 

25 

61 

m 

34 

24 

10 

68 

160 

Sarun 

11 

4 

11 

26 

52 

/ 7 

22 

16 

44 

. 80 

Gya . 

ltf 


9 

35 

77 

6 

19 

17 

42 

73 

Shnliabad 

6 

7 

8 

21 

40 

10 

12 

8 

30 

62 

Bhagulpur . 

13 

3 

6 

21 

60 

4 

10 

6 

20 

38 

l’atna 


HI 

4 


HI 


9 

8 

17 

26 

Monghyr 

HI 

4 

8. 

Ha 

HI 

1 

... 

9 

10 

12 

Purnea. 

1 

mi 

2 

■ 

■d 

... 

1 

8 

9 

10 

Total 

70 

60 

i 72 

198 

394 

62 

97 

81 

240 

461 


It thus appears tljat 15t pupils passed the Minor Scholarship 
gumma Examination in 1871-72, against 22 in 1870-71, 

CAl " J and that the merit marks were equal; while'240 

passed in 1871-72, against 198, their merit marks being 4G1 to 394. 

In the Vernacular Scholarship table Tirboot is a long way ahead 
of other districts. 1 Sarun, showing 44 against only 26 last year, has shot 
ahead of Gya, and stands second. The lowest in tho scale is Purnea, 
which has passed 9 pupils against only 3 passed in tho previous year. 
Monghyr ‘has passed only one more than Purnea. 

The progressive increase in the past four years in the number 
of candidates for Vernacular ^Scholarship Certificates only is exhibited 
in the following table :— 


Humber of Candidates 

1 

Number of Candidates 

Number of Candidates 

Number of Candidates 

appeared in 1868-69. 

appeared in 1869.70. 

appeared in 1870-71. 

appeared in 1871-72. 

136. 

t 120 

' 

C 207 

299 


c 


_A- 


This table indicates especially i^he progress of vernacular education, 
.among the connections of the old school of amla, mukhtars, and vakils 
who long scorned the vernacular education of our schools so ■ loner 
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as education was not a necessary qualification for admission to the 
Pleadership Examination. 

The next table shows the number of candidates who appeared and 
„ • . . t passed in each district. It will be noticed that in 

ompanson o s nc . p urnea on ly two candidates appeared. This fact 
shows (1) to what an extent the court# and the subordinate administration 
are monopolized by natives of other districts ; (2) tlfe apathy and mental 
prostration induced by riehjiasture lauds on whidh it is no expenso to 
keep cattle, and by the enervating effects of a malarious fever-laden 
atmosphere. For it is not as though there were no schools to which 
the inhabitants could resort for the purpose of qualifying themselves foi? 
Vernacular Scholarship Certificates. The schools that do exist, few as 
they are, are not half filled. . * • 


Comparative table showing the number of Candidates who passed the 
Vernacular Scholarship Examination from each District for Certificate 
only in 1871-72 :— * 


Order of 
Merit. 

• 

Districts. 

• • 

Number 

appeared. 

• 

N umber 
passed. 

Number 

foiled. 

• • 

1 

Tirhoot ... ... ... 

106 

27 

78 

2 

Bbagulpur ... ... ... 

27 

11 

18 




• * 


3 

Sbababad ... ... >• 

34 

9 

26 


Gya ••• ••• 

* 41 

8 

*33 

4 l 

Patna ... ... 

32 

8 

24 

e 

Mongbyr ... • ... 

28 


23 

7 

• M 

Sarun ... ... ... 

80 

4 

28 

8 

Purnea ... ... 

2 

• 1 

1 




' 



• 





■ * * Total 

200 

73 

228 

• 

■ 





The small percentage, undef 25.per cent-., of* candidates passed by 
Integrity and strictness the Deputy Inspecters and head-masters of train- 
of t^oxuminers. ing schools, by whom this examination was con¬ 

duct^!, may be taken as an indication of the honorable strictures 
with which the duty has been performed; for it is notorious thaf tha, 
certificate which admits to the Pleadership Examination might com¬ 
mand a high price in the market if it cduld be bought. 
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A further criterion of educational progress is afforded by the 
Value of books sold. following comparative statement of books sold, 

with the previous yejfe-™* “ “° re “ 6 ° f 30 ^ 

Table showing the value of Boohs sold in each District durina the 
_ years 1870-71 <und 1871-72. • 


Districts. 


(Tirhoot 

Sarun 

Patna 

Gya 

Bhagulpur 

Monghyr 

Purnea 

Shahabad 


■ . ' 

Value of Books 
sold during the 
year 1870-71. 

Value of Books 
sold during the 
year 1871-72. 

1 

Bs. A. P. 

Bs. A. P. 


644 7 9 

660 0 0 


826 8 4 

882 11 6 

••• ... 

818 11 3 

461 2 6 

••• •«. 

• 807 12 7 

668 13 6 


207 18 i, 

280 11 0 

••• ... 

180 14 3 

837 9 3 

••• ... 

179 14 6 

194 8 0 

••• 

189 14 » 

401 11 9^ 

Total 

2,286 0 9 

2,916 3 61 


Appointments 
by pupils. 


,, . , „ .,=>-:-- ”“ v ' nature, ana' 

obtamed value of the appointments obtained durini the 

,, . , e , , y® 31 , by the pupils of each class of schools with 

txsixssi'sz? ma * m ot *- •«* *• 















j Return of Pupils who obtained Employment in the year 1871-72. 
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An analysis of this table shows that 108 pupils obtained employ¬ 
ment, of whom 67 are Government servants and 
yB18, 41c are private servants. In this number as many 



5 are taids or apprentices; 4 are constables; and 2 are chaprassis. 

Looking at the* average value the appointments obtained by 
pupils from each class' of schools, the Iiighp3t Bs. 59 belongs to the 
English department of Patna normal school. The next highest Rs. 25 
10 annas to higher English schools, very little more than middle 
English schools get. The average feoverament valuation of vernacular 
education, as represented by the training schdols, is Bs. 9, or less than 
tipo-ffth of what is f secured by an acquaintance with foreign English, 

While the average period of study qualifying for employment was 
tl four years” in the English schools, it was under u two years” ia verna¬ 
cular training schools. 

It is satisfactory to find that so large a proportion as 69 per cent, 
of the employes came from the highest class in the school, while 25 
per cent, came from the second class. 

The proportion of pupils who obtained employment is to the aggre¬ 
gate number of pupils in all classes of schools as 108 to 6,334. 


PATNA DJVISION-PATNA DISTRICT. 

The number of schools of each class, the number of pupils.,in 
attendance, and the total outlay during the year, are exhibited in the 
annexed table. 
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Appendix A. 


Behar aided school sub- 
divisional officers, and their 
influence. * 


Jieporta of Inspectors of Schools. 

Comparing 1871-72 with 1870-71, the number of higher sohoole 
Higher schools. ren } a hied the same. The first in the table is the col¬ 
legiate schools. Behar school had an average daily attend¬ 
ance of 128 pupils agaihst 41, and realized Rs. 2,004-4-4 m aggregate 
monthly subscriptions and donations, against Rs. 1,851-6-0. The other 
two schools are rather classes under private tutors who prepare candidates 
for the Entrance Examination. c 

The existence of, the aided school in Behar is due to Syud Zain- 
ud-deen Hbssein K^hanf'Deputy Collector, under 
whom Rs. 8,000 were obtained for a school- 
house and furniture, and Rs. 260 as a monthly 
subscription. 108 pijpils attended the school. 
Syud Zain-ud-deen Hossein Khan however was transferred to Patna 
lh 1870, and the monthly subscription feirto Rs. 150 and the attend¬ 
ance to 41. Under Mr. Broadley however, id 1871-72, the mnathly 
subscriptions again rose to Rs. 275, and the attendance to 128. 
But Mr. Broadley .was transferred soon after the close of the official year, 
and the attendance, as I learn, Jhas fallen to 50 pupils. It remains 
to be seen what the amount of monthly subscriptions will be during 
the coming year. Unless tl\e subscriptions are maintained at the pre¬ 
sent figure, it will be impossible to keep up the Behar school as a 
“ higher school,” to which status it was raised from a middle school at the 
request of the sub-divisional pfficer. It should be, noted that while 
there were as many as' 208 boys borne on the register on the last day 
of the year, the average daily attendance was only 128. 

I visited this school last November. The building, the library 


State of the school. 


and large globes, and the large attendance, all 
spoke of the great influence of the Sub-divisional 
Magistrate, and the personal interest which Mr. Broadley took in the 
school. But the common defects of aided schools are present here. 
No vemahular is taught. It is all Persian and Arabic, and the Urdu 
Entrance Course. The Karima is learnt by heart, without the meaning 
being explained, just as they do in the muktabs. There is a want of 
discipline, especially in the lower classes. In the 6th class I noticed 
a number of boys huddled together, noisy, and disorderly. The mode 
of instruction is no mode at all. The boys do not take up mistakes, 
and the teacher does not see them. One boy reads a portion, and the 
next boy, and the next, and the next after hina go on reading the same 
over and over again. Hardly ever is a question put. Theoninds of 
the boys are not exercised, 
opposites of “ rise,” “ make, w 
not tell me the sum of and f. The 3rd class had read only four pages 
of their English Reader. No boy could make an intelligible, transla¬ 
tion of what he had read. In arithmetic they could not fiq^r the 
difference between 5 and ■§.. If, the question had been put in the 
stereotyped way, “Subtract $ from 5,” they might perhaps have 
worked it out, by rule, on a .slate. The 2nd class boys could »ot 


No boy in the 4th class could give me the 
s,” “ beginand in arithmetic they could 
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Middle schools. 


Bbell me the opposites of “ different,” “ combine,” u cover,” “ nature,” 
P‘ natural.” 

The 1st class did fairly in geometry, hut they could not give 
me a translation of the common colloquialisfn “ Don’t lose your 
temper.” ■ 

The boys play cricket and croquet. 

The number of middle school^ was 15, the game as last year. 

The aggregate number of pupils was 734 against 
670. s . . * 

Dinapur aided school and Karaperserai private school are the 
best of these schools. Next come •Barb, and then JJianganj aided 
school, a long way behind. # 

Of ten middle class schools maintained by government, four 
school, viz.f Silao, Pali, Islampur, and Sohserai* 
Vernacular. are acce ptable to tho people, and no^ better 

localities* can bo found for these schools. These schools have’always 
been reported as “ indifferent” and “ bad” m consequence, and I have 
not visited them. I would suggest thjjt the money spent in maintaining 
these schools be applied to. the improvement of a certain number of 
indigenous schools on the plan sanctioned by the Government for the 
district of Purnea. 

A still better plan would be the location of a middle and a lower 
school in the same Jjuilding—the middle school for boys willing to study 
the higher course, as it is taught in Governlnent schools; and the 
lowSr 'school approximating in its general features more nearly to 
the indigenous school course, which is preferred by a large majority. 

The Officiating Magistrate, Mr. Mangles, examined some of the 
boys of Naubatpur school, who could read very fairly. * 

, The two first classes of Islampm* school were examined by tho 
same officer, who was pleased with what ho" heard. 

Of Barh model school Mr. Mangles writes:—“ I examined some 
of the classes and was satisfied with tho progress made by some of tho 
boys whom I remembered laSt ypar.” • 

Of Mokamah middle school, ther Sub-Divisional Officer, Mr. 
Gordon, writes that “ the people apparently take an ipterest in educa¬ 
tion. Tho number of boys has increased from 30 to 80. Some credit 
appears duo to* tho head-master, who seems desirous of seeing the 
school prosper/’ • 

Primary schools, with 20 pupils and upwards, were 47 against 15. 
Of this number four ar© Government schools. Besides these, statistics 
have been obtained of 65 small schools, with an attendance of 533 boys, 
or an average of 8 boys to each school. 

An. unaided Bengali girls’ school at Bankipur, of which statistics 
'■v. * have not been furnished* by the Manager, is the 

Giris’schoois. on ]y girls’ school in the district besides the 


* Statistics since received show that 23 girls are Receiving instruction in this school. 
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schools under improvement from 
December 1871. But the gurus, 
Rs. "6 a month each from the 


convent for European and native orphans at Bankipur—a fair school in 
which 65 orphan girls are educated. In this number is not included 
the attendance in the private school, of which no statistics are 
supplied. v 

The Roman Catholic school at Koorje for orphan boys has 73 pupils 
under instruction. Of the private school of the same establishment no 
statistics are furnished. 

The only primary schools which teach according to any rational 
system are the three Government schools' at Lai, Sultanganj, and 
Rajapur. 

There were 10 indigenous 

Primary schools. September to 

who received 

■^Reward Fund, have not yet passed the prescribed examination for 
certificates; and the improvements which had been begun, havejceased 
with the stoppage of their allowances, to be restored to them when they 
pass their examination. « 

All the other schools given under this head are indigenous 
pathsalas and muktabs. An interesting account of this class of schools, 
furnished by the Deputy Inspector, Munshi ISuraj Mai, is given under 
the head of General Remarks. 

The Muhammadan inhabitants of Patna are more big6tt ^than 
Muhammadan influATwy. those of any other district in the Patna division, 
in Patna. There is' Patna, with its dargahs and numerous 

imambaras; and Beliar, with its chillas and famous dargali of Sharf-ud- 
din Behari, esteemed of such sanctity that even an “educated” Deputy 
Collector will take up his abode for the prescribed forty days within its 
holy precinctsf that he may be cured of his ailments. There is Munair, 
with its celebrated dargah , to which the Khadem tells you how a holy 
man used to trudge on fobt from Behar forty miles every day that he 
might read the Koran with ah eminent Doctor of Divinity, and how the 
pious diligence of the pupil was rowarded, for he commanded the 
Soane, whichi delayed him in his daily journeys, to flow on the other 
side, where it still flows to this day. There is Barh, with its wealthy 
and influential, Muhammadans and dargahs and spiritual guides 
(shahs); Fatuha, with its renowned shah , counting many disciples; 
Phulwari, with its Kunqa and dargahs; with someu other villages of 
less note. In all these places Muhammadan influence predominates, 
and. our European system of education mak€S but little way in com¬ 
parison in this district. Phulwari middle School had to be given up in 
1864, and the inhabitants have never shown 'the least desire for the 
'restoration of the school, as they have done in somp other districts 
where they have come to valhe what they had lost. 

In Munair however our perseverance has met with better spscess. 
Munairi The school is one of the best among the passable 

* * schools of this district, and recently a great 

triumph has been achieved in tjie circumstance that one of the grandees, 
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the Gaddi-nashin of the dargah , has condescended to permit his son to 
sit on the same form with “common” boys, and the boy is making 
fair progress. It is said that other magnates are likely to follow his 
example. * 

One drawback, which yet makes the r*ais (gentry) keep aloof 
generally from our vernacular schodts, which they otherwise think well 
of, is lie principle of equality whicl! enjoins that hi^h and low shall sit 
alike on the same form. This is something which the pride of the 
Oriental magnate, the lord of many acres of land to whom the village 
world pays homage, will not brook by any means. 

The school-house was repaired with funds raisedf through the 
kind influence of the Cantonment Magistrate of Diuapur, Colonel 
Emerson. • , * . • 

The vernacular schoq} at Pali has been provided with a suitable • 
house lifted furniture by the Officiating Magistrate, Mr. Mangles. 

The Officiating Collector of Patna remarks generally on the 
unsuitableness of the school-houses which are provided t>y the inhabitants. 

There is no jail or police school in Patna. 

Patna normal school, entered in the classification return of 1870-71 
as an English school, is only the English class 
Patna normal school. attached to the vernacular normal school which 

stands next in the list. 

The monthly average of 11 pupils, •shown, in the return for that 
English Department year as belonging to this English class, are only 
cost per head. the superior stipendiary pupils. By a strange 

inadvertence the preparatory English class of junior stipendiaries and 
pay-students, consisting of 18 pupils, was left out. T^je actual number 
of pupil-teachers in the attached English £lass was therefore 29, not 11; 
and hence the monthly cost per head for each pupil-teacher of the Eng¬ 
lish class was Rs. 10-6-5 and not Rs. 19-6-10. • 

The attached English class of pupil-teachers is for the training of 
subordinate English teachers for the tyigher schools, 
Ita us0, and head-misters for* middle schools. Pour of the 

best officers in the most important posts in this division are from this 
department of Patna normal school, viz., Munshi Abdul Rahim, Deputy 
Inspector of Tirhut, the most advanced district in Behar; Munshi 
Parma Nand, late head-master of Mozaffcrpur training school; Munshi 
Bhuan Lai, late* head-lnaster of Bhagulpur training school; and Munshi 
Ram Prakash Lai, the present head-master of Bhagulpur training 
school. The education imports show that these four officers are espe¬ 
cially commended by the highest* civil authorities* Pour others have 
recently been appointed from this school, *three as Deputy Inspectors, 
and one as head-master of a training school. 

lit* considering the cost per head of the vernacular normal school 
Extra languages taught at Patna, it should be remembered that in this 
in Behar. yhnnl provision is made for teaching four Oriental 

languages, viz,, Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit; and Hindi, whereas in Bengal 
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only two Oriental languages, viz., Sanskrit and Bengali, have to bm. 
provided for.* d 

J 78 ® namA * The special reasons for the existence of thtP 

era wanted. Jrama normal are the iollo wing :— 

■S 

Whereas in the Patna college and higher English schools, ancb 
notably in the’highcr classes, Bengalis constitute sometimes a large pro¬ 
portion of the class, *in Patna*normal school all the 83 pupil-teachersl 
are Hindustanis, and Hindustani teaqhers are the crying want ofl 
Behar. t 

.In higher English schools, in 1871-72, there were 248 Muham-i 
Preponderance of madans to 1,100 Hindus, as 1 to 4'5; and in thq, 
* hammadans in the Verna- Patna college there were 99 Muhammad an s tee 
eular Department. 378 Hindus, as 1 to, 3*8. In the vernacular 

department of the Patna normal school however there were 35 -Muhamd. 
madans to 32 Hindus, as 1*1 to 1; while in the English department ther^ 
were but 4 Muliammadans to 23 Hindus. The vernacular school if' 
manifestly over six times as popular with Muhammadans as the Engl«us 
school is, and this notwithstanding the high market value of Enr y$f.a, 
as against a vernacular education, for which there is no pecur . vyf 
demand, if we except a limited number of teacherships on Bs. 5 to 15) 
a month, and the prospect of passing as pleaders. , 

The Patna normal school therefore educates; and is adapted to 
Education of Muham- educate, a considerable section of ah important 
madans. community who would otherwise go without any 

education at all, seeing that a largo proportion deliberately prefer a 
vernacular education, which has little or no value in the market to thq 
high emoluments and authority which English commerce and the 
Government have attached to a knowledge of English. However desirable 
it may bs to afford special encouragement to the study of English, the fact 
remains that some liberal education, even through tho medium of the 
vernacular, is,better than none. If these same pupils were not under 
instruction in the vernacular normal school, they would be found in 
the Persian muktdb, where Persian and Arabic is all, and no one branch 
of a liberal edtfcation is evdr taught, to say nothing of the neglect of 
mental discipline and the vernacular, or they would be receiving such 
training as is to be acquired in the unwholesome atmosphere which 
hangs about a law court. o 

The number of pupil-teachers under instruction depends on the 
T.-mit 0 f pupil-teacher number of stipends allowed, and the number of 
cla8a - . paying students will always be as the money value 

of the investment. Only vet tho selection for vernacular offices be 
made exclusively from the ranks of men who have received a sound 
liberal education in the vernacular, as appointments requiring a know¬ 
ledge of English are now given exclusively to pupils of English schools, 

-—----w- 

* Sanskrit has. been lines abolished by order of the Oorerninent, 
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> moat eligible situa- 
for the divisional 
L school. 


vernacular schools will not be able to contain the number of 
Stes who will be pressing for admission. 

The standard of the vernacular normal school at Patna is not 
of ias^uc- below that of higher English schools, while- in 
some respects it is higher. History, geography, 
arithmetic are taught quite as well in the vernacular as in English, 
u about a third of the time; wliye in mathematics tho vernacular 
piils read up the First Arts Course, just as tlye English pupils do. 

pupil-teacliors also receive lessons ’in the elements of physical 
mce, with experiments—an advantage which tho pupils of higher 
lish schools do not yet enjoy. • , 

Patna normal school is ' k ho one higher class training school for 
the province of Beliar, and aij important and 
influential city like Patna is undoubtedly the most 
. _ eligible situation for such a school. In no other 

in T?ebar would it be possible to bring together anything 
the same number of youths of good position, already versed more 
| less in the literary accomplishments vjhich secure for their possessors 
-certain influence in native gociety. 

It is of the utmost importance also that the divisional normal 
ibool on which the Inspector has to depend for the supply of qualified 
clicrs for the division, should be at the head-quarters of the Inspector 
Schools, so as to enable him to exercise effective direction and control. 
On the merits* of this institution MI. Bayley, Officiating Com- 
Estiniate of tho normal missioner, has recorded the following notice in the 
tool. visit book :— 

? u I spent two hours in inspecting the normal school. The English 
iepartment seems much on a par with other schools, Jhe» boys befng 
gttught out of an annotated text-book, with a view to pass the Univer- 
(ity Examination, and apparently nothing further. The system of 
jrernacular teaching is much more satisfactory, and is based on thorough 
,nd accurate instruction, ab initio, never slurring over a step in the 
rocess. The boys are accustomed to use their own mipds and work 
ut things for themselves, instead of merely exercising their memory, 
t endeavours also to give the boys an interest in their work, instead of 
rusting wholly to the impetus of competition. I was present when one 
f .the teachers, and afterwards the head-master, gave the boys a verna- 
nlar lecture iso somq of the branches of physical science, and was 
rery muclj pleased. By* illustration and questioning and frequent 
Explanation, he showed that the boys had learnt, and learnt in a way 
they are not likely to forget, the principles of tho lever, of the pump, of 
atmospheric ftre^ure, &c. In fact, he* has in existence a physical 
Science class of the kind that the GovernmtSit wishes to have generally 
introduced, and I have no doubt he will shortly turn out men quite 
competdht to give instruction on these subjects in the vernacular. The 
bead-master has prepared text-books in Hindustani on the subject, 
which are said to be in all respects admirable. 

38 
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“ The system of pupil-teaching seems to work satisfactorily and 
to be carefully looked after. The normal school is supplying, and I 
hope will continue to do so, in increased numbers, a class of qualified 
teachers for the vernacular schools throughout Behar. The want of 
these is at present |he greatest obstacle to successful instruction 
throughout the province, ana no pains should be spared in the endeavour 
to remove the reproach.” # 

Only two pupils, one Muhammadan and one Kaith, passed the 
The Tr *T i> "n> n*-™'- Entrance Examination from the Entrance Class 
taught by Babu Trailakya Nath Basu, M.A. In 
the last five, years this school passed on an average 7 pupils every year. 

One pupil from the district passed the Minor Scholarship Examina¬ 
tion, and 17 pupils passed the Vernacular Scholarship Examination. 

« The following table exhibits the nature and value of the appoint- 
Appoinbnent* obtained ments obtained by the pupil-teachers, and of the 
by pupil-teacher*. castes and professions of their parents i— 
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The table shows that 11-28 per cent, of the pupil-teachers in the 
Importance of the po.u school obtained employment during the year. But 
for wfioh the pupa-teachers the numerical test by itselt conveys a very 
are trained. inadequate idea of the usefulness o£ this institu¬ 

tion. The importance and value of the posts for which it prepares 
candidates are large elements in a correct estimate, which should take 
into account quality as well as quantity. Among the offices for which 
we have to depend on the normal school for a supply of persons 
qualified to fill them, are those of Deputy Inspectors and head-masters 
of tr aining -schools, and it will be noticed that three such appointments 
are shown in the table. • 


All the twelve employes are Hindustanis, who are so greatly 
, wanted in the Hindustani province of Behar; and 
■ “ “ cree ’ , three of this numbef are Muhammadans, eight 

Kaiths, one is a Brahmun, and one a gwala (cbwherd). _ 

Looking at the professions of the parents, it is noticeable that 
. , most of the successful pupils are the sons of vakils. 

Professions. amlas, and* teachers. The same fact has been 

noticed by me in our middle vernacular schools, where almost invariably 
a boy, with whose sharpness I am struck, turns out to be the son of 
a pleader or one of the amlaj and less frequently of a Hindu priest 
or a teacher. In English schools however there is so very much of 
getting by heart that the boy who plods and crams mgst, gets the prizes, 
and the result is an alrflost dead level of dull uniformity. Inherited 


capacity is paralyzed for -want of exorcise. 

Hindus excel, as a rule, in mathematics. Mnhammadans seem not 
Hindu wealth and Mu- to want arithmetic, and do not teach it in their 
hammadan domination., schools. The bannias and bankers are the Hindus, 


and the capacity which the btfys inherit for “ the science of relations,” 
shows itself when it is applied to mathematics. The Hindu mind is 
more intent on getting riches. The Muhammadan mind is busy rather 
with schemos for obtaining influence and power. In most large villages 
and towns the .thrifty, hard-working Hindu population are the most 
numerous and wealthy; but thS preponderating influence is Muhamma¬ 
dan. Das Hinduon men ek Musalman is a common saying among the Hin¬ 
dus, for the ascendancy which one or a few Muhammadans acquire over a 
much larger proportion of Hindus. < • 

The middle and lower schools of each district are under the 
functions of ihe in- immediate control of thfi Deputy Inspector of the 
■pecton. district, and the propel- function of the Inspector 

of the division, which consists of ten .districts, is to test periodically the 
value of the work done by each Deputy Inspector, and by the head-masters 
of higher and training schools, Svhich are immediately under the Inspector. 
For the purposes of this test, each Deputy Inspector has to furnish 
a quarterly return of his schools in order of merit, 
Examination of achoola. ^ to ^ th em besides as “ excellent,” “good,’* 

“fair,” “moderate,” “ indifferent,” or “bad.” Now, as it is the interest 
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of the Deputy Inspector to enter his schools in a high class, obviously 
the testing of the Deputy Inspector’s work implies the testing of the 
claims of the schools at the top and middle of his order of merit list, and 
not of the schools which are admittedly “indifferent” or “bad.” The 
most valuable results of administration are obtained, not by the superior 
officer doing the work of the subordinate officer, but by the exercise on 
his part of an intelligent, discriminating, and vigilant supervision of 
the subordinate authority who is thus stimulated to do his best. 

The notion sometime's entertained about “ a bad school requiring 
Bad school*. more looking after,” and the “fostering care” 

. . needful in tlidir case, &c., &c., is natural enough 
to civil authorities, whose lightest wish is so promptly gratified, and 
often anticipated, by a submissive population. On* of the civil autho¬ 
rities has only to show *himself in a school, and the school will fill and 
thriyoj;o his heart’s content, if the natives see that the hakim is really 
anxious that the school should get on. .But it is absurd to suppose that 
an Inspector of Schools, from whom the people have nothing td hope or 
to fear, can, in a visit of two hours^make a popular and efficient school 
of one that is unsuccessful from the very conditions in which it is placed, 
viz., the indifference of the inhabitants tp the education which is offered 
them, or the incompetency of the teacher when a better man is not to be had. 

It is a familiar adage that the master makes the school. The 
Deputy Inspector’s task is to look out, the best teachers available, to 
direct them in their work, and to sec that they do it. The Inspector’s 
business is to test the merits of the Deputy Inspector’s selections, and 
to direct and supervise both the Deputy Inspector and the teacher as 
far as he can, but more particularly the officer who is immediately 
responsible to him. * * J 

The department is sometimes blaffie^ wrongly, for such things as 
, Correspondence -with the the unsuitableness of the accommodation, the want 
civil authorities.' 0 f books or maps, and the small Sttendance; 

and sometimes unfavorable comparisons are made between Buch 
unlike things as the smair attendance in the vernacular schools, the 
pupils of which do not get appointments, and the large attendance in 
the English school, the pupils of which do get appointments. Copies 
of such notiaes are sent to the Inspector by the Commissioner of the 
division, or by the Collector, from one district and another district, 
and the Inspector’s* attention is drawn away from the proper and more 
important duties of his office, in draughting replies to each and every 
such notice, and in intimating to the civil authority, perhaps for the 
twentieth time, that the Government does not provide school buildings, 
or books and maps; that the paucity of ^students; where the teacher is 
not inefficient, is due wholly to the disposition of {he inhabitants, who 
do ngt care for the education offered them ; and that vernacular schools 
can never compete in point of numbers, with English schools, until the 
demand for vernacular scholars shall be as the demand for TCngHal, 
scholars. 6 
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Very extravagant notions are sometimes entertained of what an 
Inspector of Schools can or should do. As a 
«iriUuthoritie™ ' ieD<>e ° caae point, I beg to extract the following note 
by an Officiating Collector, recorded by him in 
the margin of the Deputy Inspector’s Annnal Report just received from 
the Collector’s Office. It confirms my anticipations, set down in the 
beginning of this report, respecting *the probable fate of an aided sub- 
divisional school, and it shows also t what vagug and unreasoning expect¬ 
ations are sometimes formed respecting the duties and powers of this 
department:— 

“ I am of opinion that this schftol will require the earnest attention 
of the Inspector for some time to come, as,< owing to the transfer of 
Mr.—, I am afraid that the subscriptions and the schooling fees will 
at once fall off, when there will not be requisite funds for the pay of 
the masters, whose numbers have been greatly increased by Mr.—;—, 
whether in consultation or with the consent of the Inspector, I do not 
know.” 1 ' 

What form this earnest attention is to take is nowhere stated, and 
it is not very apparent. It would seem, however, that the Inspector is 
expected to maintain at their present figure the unusually large subscrip¬ 
tions yielded to. Mr.-, the sub-divisional officer, and so soon to be 

withheld, now that Mr.-has ceased to be the sub-divisional officer. 

It seems difficult to account for the greatness of the Collector’s 
faitfi in the potency of an Inspector of Schools 
Official influenSc mis. to extract money from unwilling givers, as an 
e ncT 01 peTaon m tt ‘ officer vested with large judicial and executive 

powers may find it easy to do. However, the 

influence belonging to official authority may assume by insensible 
degrees the more pleasing aspect of personal influence, there will always 
be room for scepticism till the, virtue of personal influence can be seen 
dissociated’from official authority. 

The truth is that in no sub-division is it yet possible to keep up an 

* English school on the scale of the-school, with 

The eitTaragant scale ahead-master on Rs. 125 and 9 other teachers* on 

Rs. 15 to 50; and in no other sub-division has so 
ambitious an enterprize been attempted. The past 

history and impending fate of the-aided school should satisfy the 

Government that there is no stability in schopls which ave summoned 
into existence for a brief space by the mere, breath of authority, and 


scale 

of establishment of Behar 
school. * 


• Head Teacher 
2nd Teacher 
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which are destined as quickly to fall to pieces no sooner the props and 
supports are removed. There is no real growth except what is spon¬ 
taneous and draws by its own power the nurture which it assimilates. 

In this,,as in other eight districts, I have carefully examined every 
school which the Deputy Inspector classed as 

tSiSSSStSSi “ P™ 1 ’” “-Odornle," or rrhich I tad 

reason to believe entitled to come under one of 


these classes. 11 Indifferent” and “ bad” schools are only sometimes 
inspected when they happen .to bo on or near the line of my tour, and 
I have time to make the inspection. The failure of such schools is 
commonly owing to the indifferenco*of the inhabitants,*who do not care 
for the education which is. offered them, and, after sufficient trial, the 
school is transferred to a more promising locality, avlien there happens 
to be one in the district. * • * 


In conudcting mp inspection of a school, I begin by a general 
Mode of '■rmrii .'-Hr. g in- survey, in which I take in its prevailing tone and 
■paction, discipline, and what there is*of life and activity 

in it, eagerness and emulation. I then take the pupils class by class, 
beginning with the lowesU Now I take a note of the numlier of pupils 
present, and of the quantity read, remarking on it as small or large, 
absolutely, and in comparison with other schools. I then select a 
passage, in which I require the teacher to teach tho class as he is accus¬ 
tomed to do; th<i head teacher and the. Deputy Inspector, if he is pre¬ 
sent, being directed at the same time to supply omissions and defects 
in-the teacher’s method of instruction; while I tftep in from time to 
time to supply their deficiencies. All this time I am noticing tho 
proper or improper behaviour of the teacher and his jmpils, who have 
not now to be checked often for indecent behaviour,*1 an} happy to say, 
as I had to check them in the first two or three years of my incum¬ 
bency. A reprehensible practice, which*has been tor some time wholly 
suppressed, is, the habit which the teaeliers had of sneaking up to the 
boy under examination and prompting him, and when this mode was 
not practicable, the teachef wpuld get behind me and *make round O’s 
and other signs with his lips, the well-tutored pupil always looking 
towards his teacher for the expectec^ signals. In. the lower classes, 
where the subjects are few, I examine in every subject; but the higher 
classes are exasnined in only two or three subjects. When this exami¬ 
nation is concluded, and the names of the most proficient and best- 
conducted boys have b%en taken down and prizes awarded them, the 
school is turned out for cricket, high jumps and long jumps, running, &e., 
and prizes are awardeafor their encouragement. Notes of the examina¬ 
tion are taken as the examination pibceeds, noticing prominent defects 
and merits; and the paper is forwarded for the information and 
guidance of the Deputy Inspector and teachers. This is the day’s 
work* day after day, after a drive of twelve to twenty or thirty miles, 
and sometimes more, over bad roads, and the despatch of work, which 
must be kept up during the tour. 
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Higher schools, which are examined annually by the Local Com¬ 
mittee of Public. Instruction, are not examined by the Inspector in. 
detail like the middle Ehiglish and vernacular schools, which are not';' 
under Government Committees. The senior class of - the higher 
school is examined besides by the Calcutta University. * 

The Deputy Inspector has to conduct his inspections in a similar 
The Deputy Inspector. Vay, the broad' features of which are supplied 
mm m the (inspector s. examination notes: and - 
he has to fiftnish quarterly returns of the state and progress of every, 
middle school, and every Government and aided lower school, which - 
he is required to "examine once a duarter. A return of private path- 
salas is furnished half-yearly. Of the indigenous schools, Munshi Suraj 
Mpl, Deputy Inspector of Patna and Shahabad, makes the following 
interesting report:— ‘ *' 

“ Indigenous schools are so numerous in" the districts of Patna 
A full description of in. and Shahabad that even a village of 1,000 souls 
digenous schools. ' has at least one such school. These schools may 

be divided into four classes. *» 

“ Class I.—Chatsal, pinda, or pat, of *■which the teachers are 
The guru’s pathsala or generally Kaiths, and sometimes Kurmi or other 
chatsal. castes, but very seldom Brahmuns. 

“ These teachers, called gurus, teach every boy separately. 
The guru, seated on a mat, hears the lessons of nm chatyas (pupils), 
who, as they arrive at the school, squat on the bare ground and repeat 
their old lessons one afte.r the other. 

• “ The following curious device is adopted in order to ensure early 
attendance. The boy who arrives first in the school is called mir 
(head boy); the next comer is dubbed dulla (second boy); the next, 
tehla (third) ; the fourth, chohalla, and so on: and when the school is about 
to be dismissed, each boy con\es before the teacher and receives on the 
palm of his hand a number of light strokes from the teacher’s cane 
( ehhari ), corresponding with the order of his arrival at the school. Thus, 
the mir (first boy) is struck onqe, the dulla (second boy) twice; the 
number of strokes being impressed each time by one as each boy comes 
up in the order of his arr mffi^ ( 

“ In these chatsals, onlyfraie most advanced students are taught by 
the guru, and these teach the rest of the school. 

“ A book is never seen in these schools. •• •» 

“ The pupil is first set to the Ramagati Deku, Sumati onamasidhang ,— 
a formidable title, which is expressed in English by the alphabet of* 
‘ABO,’ with this difference, that by*an ingenious device the vowel"* 
sounds to be taught brally are so brought together in the above title 
that, in combination with the consonants employed, they signify an 
invocation to the god Ram to assist them in perfecting themselves in i 
the Hindi language. Translated intp English the original reads thus:— 

1 Prostrate at the feet of Ram, I invoke tne triad (ong)—Creator, Pre¬ 
server, and Destroyer—to give mg understanding that I may accomplish 
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my- task/ Next, they are taught to read and write kakahras (consonants), 
and afterwards to join vowels with consonants. When they have had 
some practice in this, they are taught to wrjjte names, then chithies 
(letters), and. lastly dastavez (deeds.) 

“The pupils are also made to commit .to memory some pieces of 
religious poetry, such as— # 

“ 1. Danlila: a dialogue in Bvtj Chakha verse, Jbeing a story of the 
childhood of Krishna , who demanded of the milkmaids of 
Mathura a difty op their fnilk and butter, &c. The language 
of this poem is very simple, but it is not the colloquial of 
the present. • a 

Ramjanma': a pqptical history of the birth of Rama. 

Bhart Bilap: a lyric narrating the sorrqw of Bharat at the 
separation frtrni his brother Rama. . • 

“ 4. Dadhilila: a poetical piece somewhat similar to the Danlila. 
“ The above pieces are taught orally as a rule, though sometimes 
they are learnt from manuscript copies* The alxjve pieces of poetry 
constitute the whole course of literature in these schools. 

“ Their course of arithmetic is as follows 

“ 1. Numeration and notation from 1 to 100. 

u 2. Pahara (multiplication table), up to 10 times 40. 

“3. Bitgarhan (multiplication table), from 11 times 11 up to 20, 
anc^so up to 20 times 20. ( 

u 4. Multiplication by easy fractional • numbers; the numbers 
1 to 10 being successively mulitiplied by 1J ( sawaiyah ), 
14 (deorah ), 2£ (arhya), 34 ( huntha ), 44 ( dhauncha), unu 
54 (pauncha). 

“5. Bikat Pahra (the multiplication of the ab»ve s named fractions 
into one another). This tabic is learnt only in a few schools. 
“ After these tables have been comnAtted to memory, the boys are 
taught either Banya (mercantile) or Hhtwari (land) accounts, or both, 
according to their option. 

“ Banya’s Account. • 

Money tables, employed iif simple and compound reduc¬ 
tion, as— 

1*. Dam, or the reduction of pies into dams (the 25th part of a 
pie). 

Damri, or the reduction of pies into damri (the 8th part 
of a j>ie). 

Pai, qr thd reduction of one anna into pai (the 4th part 
of an anna). . 

1 4.. Ana, or the reduction of rupees into annas (the 16 th part 
of a rupee). * 

Tables of weights and measures— 

; 1. Chatanki, or the reduction of seers into chatacks (the 16th 
part of a seer). 

l 2. Powa, or the reduction of seers into powas (fourths of asm 1 ). 

39 
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“III. 

“IV. 

“V. 


“VI. 

“VII. 

“I. 

“II. 

“III. 

“IV. - 

“V. 


Kharid Bekri (purchase and sale). 

Sud, or sums in interest worked out by the rule of practice. 
Taugiana, „mode of calculating the price of the fractional 
contents of a taugi (a bag which holds fouronaunds). 
Mohrana (redaction of gold mohurs into rupees). 

Wasil Baqi (patwari’s «r land accounts). 

DAurkitfa table of land measures). 

Nap (duodecimals). u , 

Patta naqdijuma bandi (the.calculation of rents in kind). 
Oilandazi (cubic measurement of embankments). 

Dana bandi (calculation of the produce of a field). 

“ The above course, under a competent and diligent teacher, might 
be completed in two years. But, owing to the irregular attendance of 
tue boys and other irregularities, it extends in fact over five years 
or thereabouts. 

“ The rate of schooling fee varies in different villages, but they are, 
generally speakings from 2 to 8 annas per month. In addition to the 
schooling fee, each pupil in turn (gives sidha (the day’s meal of rice, 
.dal, vegetables, Ac.) and sanichara (f pie) every Saturday. The guru 
jalso gets from each boy about a seer or half a seer of grain, one chatak 
if oil, and three pies every fortnight, for the purpose of celebrating the 
Ganesh Puja. Over and above these the guru gets from each boy 
sither a little money, some piece? of cloth, or food, or all three, accord¬ 
ing to his means. The minimum monthly income of an ordinary guru 
nay be therefore estimated at about four rupees a month, and the 
maximum at ten rupees. Here and there, however, a guru may earn 
is much as Bs. 20 a month. 

° “ The school sits from sunrise to 10 a.m., and 

■ School hours. again from 1 p.m. to sunset. 

' “ The guru does not keep a servant, but gets his pupils to perform 

l _ for him all" the menial offices which a servant would 

I How the tiiM of the p er f orm , Jq some places his pupils plough the 
pru is spen. , g HrQ » 8 l an ^ keep .watch over his crops, reap the 

harvest, and convey it to his house. <Thc guru is by no means occupied 
in teaching all the time the school sits. For the greater part of the 
time he sits doing nothing, when he is not occupied about his household 
Affairs. At other times he may be seen shaking his cane, with a view to 
frighten the boys and incite them to bawl out their lessons; and no 
I iooner is the pitch of their voices lowered, then up goes the stick of the 
piru, who. shouts out i parho,parho’ (read away, read away). This 
tremendous noise is always increased on the approach of a visitor. 

“ The object of all this loud, hum of lessons is to give ihe neighbours 
an assurance that the boys are learning, although the guru may be occupied 
the while in cooking his meal or performing any other domestic work. 

“ The gum of the pathsala always sits bareheaded, with nothing 
The dress of gurus but a chadar (sheet) about his body and a dhoti about 
and their pupils. his loins; and, the pupils, in the hot season especially, 
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“Another class 


Muktaba. 


wear only a langoti or strip of doth which covers the waist and a 
portion of the thighs. , 

“ The pupils’ copy, hook and slate in one, is the bare ground, made 
' ., , ... smooth and called a pat, on which they write 

a a or wn g. CO pj[ e8 an< j WO y-k sums; but the advanced boys use 
pattis (colored and varnished woodqp boards), on wfoich they write with 
a reed pen dipped in chalk and water. Writing,in the Kaithee or run¬ 
ning Nagri hand, and working sums Jh interest or practice by the help 
of tables learnt by heart, is the full extent of knowledge commonly 
possessed by the literate portion of the Hindu population. A guru 
who can teach this much i^ considered a very efficient teacher. 

“Another class of indigenous schools are the Persian private 
schools denominated muktabs (literally the writing* 
u roem), the teacher of which is called maulvi or 

mianji,' according to the greater or less knowledge he possesses of 
Persian and Arabic. This dass of institutions is nq£ nearly so numer¬ 
ous as the pathsalas. They are found.only in towns and large villages. 

“The mode of importing instruction in such schools is very 
different from the patlisala system of the guru. 

“ The Mianji, like the maulvi, is alWays a Muhammadan. He sits 
on a wooden platform or on a mat, while his pupils sit on a strip of 
gunny or mat. There is no fixed scheme of study and no teaching in 
classes in such* schools. Every boy reads separately whatever 
book he prefers or happens to possess. • 

“ The course of study, which has subsisted without alteration for 
Persian books.' centuries, comprises the following Persian books, 

which are set down in the order in which they are taught:—. 

“ 1. The Persian alphabet. • 

“ 2. Karima and Mamquima , learnt by heart, but not explained or 
understood; young pupilsw* ( bachchas , as they «are called) 
being considered too young to understand the meaning 
of the words which they are made to commit to memory. 

“ 3. Amud nama (Persian*gntfnnufr). 

“4. Khalaqbari (a small vocabulary, in verse, of Persian and 
.Arabic words for Hindustani or Hindi ones). 

“5. Dasturul-sibian (a letter-writer). 

“ 6. Gujistan .and Bostan. About a fourth of the book only is 
_ read. • 

“ 7. Insha Manir and Ruqqat alamgire (letter-writers). 

“ 8. The Zulekbaof Jami. .Has an immoral tendency in the sense 
iji which it is commoni^understood, 

“ 9.' Bahardanish. An obscene woft in a florid style. * 

“10. Daftar Abul Fazal, of which three parts are Arabic: and 

% Minnabazar , a description of a fancy-fair in a very florid 

* style. 

“ 11. Masdarfaiyuz Chahar Gulzar and Jatoaed Roshun Ali (Per¬ 
sian grammars), taught <5nly to advanced students. Some 
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boys read besides Mizan and Munshaib (conjugation or 
Arabic ve^bs, written in Persian). 

“ Arithmetic is hardly ever taught in muktabs , (hough some 
students learn as far as thq first four rules privately. 

“ When the pupil has begun to„read Dastur-us-sibian, he is taught 
to write letters. This is an accomplishment which receives special 
attention in the muktab r ” 

“The mode of instruction'consists in'the teacher’s dictating a 
passage in Urdu, to be rendered into Persian. The pupil’s translation 
is then corrected by the teacher, and the pupil has to copy the corrected 
translation several times. This process is reputed day after day till the 
pupil has it by heart. The corrections of the teacher are usually 
inaccurate. Bombastic language, abundance of Arabic words, and a 
redundance of the most far-fetched metaphors constitute elegant com¬ 
position, according to oriental taste. 

“ The mianji teaches after the following fashion :—The pupil reads 
a portion of the new lesson, which^the teacher accompanies with a literal 
translation word for word, totally regardless 0 / their making any sense 
or not. Usually they do not make any sense. 

“ The Persian language is studied commonly by Muhammadans and 
Kaiths, but seldom by Khatris or other higher caste Hindus. 

“The selection of a mianji is seldom made according to merit; 
it rather goes by favor. • 

“ When a child commences to read the Persian alphabet with a 
mianji , the parent celebrates the ceremony, called muktab or bismilla 
karana. This consists in bis giving a large feast to all the relatives 
and friends, each of whom gives the teacher some money as a present, 
in addition to the present made by the parent of the child. On this 
ceremony the parent spends f more money than the whole cost of the 
boy’s education amounts to. The boy, thus initiated, continues to attend 
tiie school till he attains the age of eighteen or twenty. 

“ The muktab teacher and his pupils are better dressed, and look more 
respectable than the guru and pii'pils gf the chat sal. 

“ The school hours are not fixed, but the school usually sits from 
morning to 10 a.m.‘, and again from 2 to 5 p.m, In the .morning the 
teacher hears some of the boys repeat their old lessons.for an hour or 
two, after which new lessons are given in the fashioq, already described. 
The afternoon is spent in writing exercise and some new lessons.. There 
is no recreation hour in the chatsals. As in the pathsala, the teacher 
teaches only the advanced students, who, teach the* rest of the school. 

“ The attendance in such schools is worse than it is ip chatsals. 

*' The mianii usually teaches at the house of a well-to-do resident, 
whose son is therefore called shah muktab (king of the school/. The 
mianji’s pay varies from one rupee to five rupees, oesides his daily'“food 
and a quilt in the cold weather; and the other boys who come to read 
with him pay him besides from two to five annas per month each. All 
’the pupils, both Muhammadan and Hindu, have to make presents to him 
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from two annas to one rupee at tlieir respective festivals; and when a 
pupil is married, he presents his teacher with a suit of clothes and a 
few rupees. Altogether his fees agreegate from five to ten rupees a 
month, and sometimes more. a 

“ The third class of indigenous gchools are the Arabic schools called 
Madonna. rnadarsas, of .which there are but few. These 

higher schools are supptyted cither by some 
wealthy Muhammadans or by endowyneitts granted by former Muhamma¬ 
dan rulers of India. The teacher of a Madarsa is entitled a mnlla (head 
of maulvis). As a rule, the madarsa consists of advance^ students only, 
though sometimes beginners are also admitted. The pupils are all free 
students, who are provided besides with food and clothing from the 
proceeds of the endowment . * .« 

“ The Arabic course includes grammar, logic, rhetoric, Muhamma¬ 
dan theology (consisting of the Koran, Hadis , and Sharah ), with 
philosophy, and mathematics. . 

“ A fourth class consists of Sanskrit schools, which are supported by 
_ , . rich Hindus or f>y grants of lands obtained from 

ana ntac oos. Rajas. The teachers of such schools are always 

Brahmuns, and they are called Pundits. * 

“ The usual course of study comprehends grammar, logic, rhetoric, 

f >wans (sacred Hindu history,) mathematics, Hindu law, and astro- 

°gy. * ’ * 

. “ There are very few schools of this class. • 

“ The following is a summary of the promi- 
indigenous and educa- nen t characteristics of indigenous schools as com- 

tion department schools , . . n ® . . . . 

compared. pared with Government vernacular schools in 

Behar:— • 


Indigenous Schools. 

Do not teach in classes. * 

Hare no fixed scheme of study. 

The text-book or course of study is 
nerer improved. * 

There is no variety in the course, and 
the method is the ftost unhiterestiiig possi¬ 
ble. a * 

Literal translations, wliicli make no. 
sense, and which are otherwise wrong and 
uuidiomatio, are sintpiy learnt by heart. 

History and geography are nerer 
taught. 

Only a portion of the whole course of 
arithmetic is tsught. 


Gq,tEBNHENT VeBNACULAB SCHOOLS. 

Hare regular olassea 

hare a fixed course and standard for 
each doss. 

'Better books amf methods are adopted 
from time to time. 

The variety of subjects to which the 
pupil’s attention is drawn, combined with 
the active exercise of his intellect, serve 
to enlarge and interest his mind. 

The pupils are exercised in the primary 
•and secondary meanings of wonts, and 
pari^cular attrition is paid to good idiom 
and grammar. 

History and geography ore regular 
subjects of the course. 

A complete course of arithmetic and a 
portion of algebra and geometry are 
taught. 
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Indigenous Schools. 


Qovebnment Vebnaoulab Schooia. 


No register* of attendance or any other 
books are kept. , 

No discipline whatever. 

’* o 

No examinations are held., 

I. 

There is nothing to show whether a 
teacher instructs the boys property or not. 


The pupil passes from one book or por¬ 
tion of a subject to another at random. 

Corporal punishment is inflicted on the 
boys. 

The teacher is not trained for his pro¬ 
fession. « 

The school is wfiolly destitute of furni¬ 
ture, maps, and books for reference and 
general reading. 


.Registers are kept and regular attend¬ 
ance is enforoed. 

Particular attention is paid to sohool 
discipline. 

Very strict periodical examinations are 
held. ■ 

Here the results of the periodical exa¬ 
minations, and the remarks of the exami¬ 
ner and of occasional visitors reoorded in 
the visit book, show what is the state of 
the school. 

Here the pupil's progress it tested at 
every step. 

Punishment is seldom necessary, and 
corporal punishment is not permitted. 

The training and constant direction of 
the teacher are the most important parts 
of ourrvork. 

The reverse is the case in the Govern¬ 
ment vernacular school. 


“The above comparison ‘will show how wide" is the difference 
The difficulty ‘ between the two classes of schools; and hence the 

•improvement of indigenous schools after the model 
of Government vernacular schools is a *very difficult matter, and this 
chiefly because of the unwillingness of the people to adopt a widely 
different system. « 

“ It is impossible for (toe Deputy Inspector to visit all or even 
The Deputy inspector. lar & 6 proportion of the numerous indige- 

_ nous schools in the district in the course of the 
year. Of 308 indigenous schools, I was able to visit this year only 72 
schools, which have an attendance of more than 20 boys in each school. 
I have also to state that 187 villages have been found without any 
school. ‘ * ■' 

“ In higher schools there were 211 Muhammadans .to 496 Hindus. 
Caste and race. Higher In Behar school there were 203 Hindustanis to 5 
school*. . Bengalis, and in Patna collegiate school,302 Hin¬ 

dustanis to 101 Bengalis. 

“ In middle vernacular schools thpre were 95 Muhammadans to 489 
^Hindus, and 574 Hindustanis to 10 Bengalis, all 
in the c English Hindustani practising school at- 
Patna. In middle English schools there were 25 Muhammada'ns to 79 
Hindus, and 94 Hindustanis tp 10 Bengalis in the aided schools, fof which 
we have returns. 

Primary scho ol . “ In primary schools all were Hindustanis, of 

whom 19^ were Muhammadans and 997 Hindus.” 
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There was one higher school as before. 

Middle schools were 13 against 15, 2 aided schools having been 
given up through failure in the focal income. 

Aided schools have a very precarious existence in the province of 
Behar, more especially in North Behar. The people 
aideiTichoaU £&£?. °f ^, ant English; but thmr do not want to pay for it. 

They expect to get English teachers, Hindustanis 
mostly, on a small salary of 3s. r 30 to 50. The teacher turns out as 
incompetent as the salary is insufficient", the pupils fall off, the subscrip¬ 
tions and fees flecline, the salary ti of the teacher falls into arrears, and . 
the grant is withdrawn, except where the sub-divisional officer takes 
an exceptionally active interest in the management of the aided school. 
The only well-managed grant-in-aid schoolsi are schools in such large 
stations as Jamalpur and Dinapur, which are under the management 
of Local Committees of Bengali gentlemen j and they are the only 
aided schools whigh possess pny stability. 

The number of Government and aided primary schools were 12 
against 11; and 94 pathsalas with over 20 boys 
Primary oo a. . j n eac h pathsala, are shown against 45 in the year 
before. This is exclusive of 196 small schools with an attendance of 
2,082 pupils, or 10 boys on an average to each school. 

Tminimr There is one district training school in Gya, 

with 20* Hindustani pupil-teachers, of whom 12 
< are Muhammadans and 14 Hindus. 

The average daily attendance in Gya higher school was” 144 
iTi g i. a r against 146 ; and Ha. 2,629-14-0 were realized 
“to® 1 - < < , in fees, against Ra. 2,792-1-0 in the previous year. 

Middle schools show an average daily attendance of 601 against 569 ; 
nfiasia school*. and the fees aggregated Rs. 1,064-13-11 against 

c Rs. 1,8§4-12-10. The decrease in. the amount of 

fees realized is owing to the abolition of two aided schools before mentioned. 

In the hjgher school, in the Hindu, town of Gya, there were 17 
Muhamfhadans to 160 Hindus, and 157 Hindustanis 
Creed and race. to 23 Bengalis j the proportion of Bengali pupils 

increasing in a southerly direction. 

Middle schools have a smaller proportion of Muhammadans, just as 
the Muhammadan population is comparatively smaller in this district. 
The figures are 61 Muhammada ns to 733 Hindus. In aided English 
schools there was only 1 Bengali to 156 Hindustanis. 

In primary schools there are 88 Muhammadans to 2,822 Hindus. 


One student, a t Muhammadan, passed the Entrance Examination, 
3 passed the Minor Scholarship Examination, and 
42 the Vernacular Scholarship Examination. 

The Lord Bishop renjarks that “the school was in vefy good 
t,; g w order. I asked a few questions in history and 

They are 


Gya higher_ 

geography, and heard the pupils read 
promising pupils on the whole, and do their teachers credit.’ 
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And the Commissioner, Mr. Jenkins, writes as follows:— 

“Visited the school in company with the Collector. I am glad 
to find several, zemindars’ sons and more Mtilmininodans than there 
usually are at our Government schools. The head boy is a Muhamma¬ 
dan, which is a good feature. I have not had time to examine all the 
classes, but have put questions Here and there, and have received 
intelligent answers. This institution strikes me its a very satisfactory 
one. . . , * 

“ The Local Committee regret the loss of the services of the second 
master, Baba Syama Charan Banerj^ M. A., from the .Patna College— 
a man of high attainments and character.” 

A printing press has been procured for the school as a contribu- 
. tion* towards instruction ig practical arts. This 

pnn ng press. press and some scientific apparatus were selected 

in England by Mr. Stevens, the former Secretary, who took an active 
interest in the school. , . 

The annual examination was conducted by the Secretary, assisted 
by Charles M. Bussell, ^Esq., M.D.; Babus Umesh Chandra Sirkar, 
B. L.; Nepal Chandra Basu, B. L.; Bhoop Sen Sinha, B. L.; Govinda 
Chandra Rakskit; and the head-master. * 

I take particular pleasure in examining vernacular schools in the 
district of Gya. These Hindi schools have a 
Gya training sc oo. » better tone, genefally speaking, than the Persian 
and Hindustani schools. The pupils are more modest, and there is more 
life and eagerness and bright intelligence in the school. Jahanabad, 
Tikari, Deo, and Daudnagar schools nave always been found, during 
the last four or five years, good schools; and Hassuah, Gob, and Koach, 
three years ago, made a good start which is steadily maintained. 

After the examination of Daudnagar school was concluded, the 
Daudnagar. head-teacher offered to exhibit a system of tele- 

A teacher who atudiea. graphy which he had invented. Two pupils were 

placed apart at a distance of about 12 feet, each holding one end of a 
string between them. I wrofe dpwn *on a slate a message to be sent 
by one boy to another. The signaller jerked the string a certain number 
of times, and at each pause the receiver of the message wrote down 
the word as he^ understood it on his slate. Before the last word of the 
-message wa^, sent, the boy called out that he had it. The message 
had beep correctly understood. The number of jerks of the string was 
certainly considerable, and the time occupied was about a minute for 
each word. Of course the systejn was cumbrous, while it is practicable 
only for 'an absurdly short distance. But thei$ remains after all the 
rare merit of originality and of a turn fiJr science. 

I 'asked the teacher, Pundit Devi Dayal, how he came to direct 
his attention to the subject, and 1 learnt that he had read a small 
Hindustani treatise on the Electric Telegraph, one of the Rurki College 

E ublicatidns; and I found that he had read it to some purpose. He 
ad gfasped the main principle that a Certain force, set up at one end, 
' * 40 
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would move a needle connected with it by a wire at the other end; 
that this force was evoked when a zinc and copper plate were placed 
in a vessel containing 0 sulphuric acid, and that the motions of the 
needle to the right and left respectively were made to represent the 
letters of the alphabet. r . 

I cannot help thinking that there is more in this obscure village 
school teacher on Es. 15 a month' than there is in a large majority 
of the mueh-be-praised and rewarded recipients of high education, 
as it is yet understood, who can show' nothing of their own, and who 
do not pursue science for its own sake or evince any love for it. 
Either from laokT of sufficient inventive power, or the want of means, 
the village student-teacher did not make and work a galvanic battery. 
But he had worked out, after an original ^fashion, the problem of 
representing alphabetical characters by certain definite movements. 
Thus, taking advantage of the existing scientific classification* of the 
Deva Nagari alphabet in the order of (1) gutturals; (2) palatals; (3) 
linguals; (4) dentals; and "(5) labials ; the number of jerks corres¬ 
ponded with the numerical ordbr of the group to which each letter 
belonged. A pause followed, and then andther succession of' jerks, 
corresponding with the place >of the letter in the group, indicated each 
particular letter. Pundit Devi Dayal has also taught himself and his 
pupils more geometry and algebra than is prescribed for the Verna¬ 
cular Scholarship Examination.< I make a point of encouraging these 
voluntary studies in teachers and pupils, as of more worth than the 
knowledge which is got up to order and for the sake of material gain. 
Jahanabad middle vernacular school, half way on the road from 
t Bankipur to Gya, consists mostly of little boys, 
sharp, eageg, and quick in their answers. 

Four boys went up to the, Vernacular Scholarship Examination, and 
all four parsed. « p . 

The vernacular scholarship class had read of their own accord up to 
the third book o£ Euclid, that is, two books more than is required of them. 

The boys are well behaved^ Mr. Palmer, Collector of Gya, re¬ 
marks that “ the school-room was clean and the boys fairly intelligent.” 
Hassuah middle vernacular school also has a good many sharp 
little boys in it. Five pupils appeared in the 
Vernacular Scholarship Examination, and all five 


Jahanabad. 


Haaauah. 


were t . 

The zemindar contributes liberally towards Behar and libwadah 
sub-divisional schools under sub-divisional magistrates. But he quite 
neglects the school at his own door, Tb those who have much, much is 
given. . 

Daraut indigenous school, converted into a Government middle 
Dharaut school only eight months ago, made such creditable. 

progress'in this short period that it tent up this 
year three pupils to the Vernacular Scholarship Examination, of whom 
two passed. * 
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A large majority of the pupils belong to the cultivator class, who 
were formerly very averse to send their children to the school. 

The Deputy Inspector, Pundit Shiva Ngrayan Trivedi, reports 
that, 

“ The cultivator class, Babhans mostly, are more willing now to 
send their sons to the Government vernacular schools. 

“In Deo, Jahanabad, Tikari, and Dharaut schopls the pupils have 
t , voluntarily prosecuted their studies to a higher 

p * y ‘ standard.than iS prescribed for the Vernacular 

Scholarship Examination.” 

The Deputy Inspector writes .that the best pupil-teachers from 
. the tsaining school are drawn away by the higher 

i erenoe. p ft y Rg. 15 to 20, which th^ district sohools of 

Hazaribagh, Ranchi, and Palamow, in the Cftitral Division, can afford 
to offej;. In Bengal only Bengali is taught, while the pupils of Behar 
schools are divided into Hindi—classes, reading Hindi in the Nagari 
character, and Hindustani and Persian • classes reading books in the 
Persian character; and accordingly the Government assignment of 
Rs. 18 *nd 25 is divided between fwoand sometimes three teachers. As 
books can be prepared in simple Hindustani, the same language, in 
different characters, will do for both. * But there will still remain the 
additional Persian classes. 

The following table shows the increasing 

Progreu. * success of candidates at the Vernacular Scholarship 
Examination:— * 



Number of Candi¬ 
dates appeared. 



Number of Candi¬ 
dates foiled. 


1866- 67 

1867- 68 

1868- 60 
1860-70 

1870- 71 

1871- 70 


Another sign of the spread of education may be gathi 
the increasing saleeof school books during the same period :— 


lathered from 


Itiabb. 


Value. 
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The next table shows an increase in the aggregate attendance of 
every class of schools except the aided English schools, of which two . 
have been given up through failure of local subscriptions:— 



( 

Number of Boys. 

Number of Boys. 

Natubk o? Schools. , 




o 

1810-71. 

1871-72. 

Government Middle Schools 
Aided Middle Schools 

Aided Lower Schools 

Pathsalaa (Government)... 
Private Indigenous Schools 


602 

870 

187 

104 

1,281 

665 

169 

226 

169 

2,616 


All the aided 1 pathsalas* under regular inspection have also im- 
proved, as the following table will show :— 


1889-70. 


-- -- <- 

i 1870-71. 

1871-72. 

Good. 

1 

O 

1 

a 

Indifferent. 

Bad. 

Good. 

1 

Moderate. 

Indifferent. 

CO 

Good. 

1 

I 

1 

! 

a 

M 

Bad. 

1 

6 

' 

7 

10 

' 

4 

4 

3 

' 

8 

0 

4 

_ 

6 

6 

6 

a 


In Deo middle school the vernacular scholarship class had read 
Deo. " ur hooka of Euclid, and algebra up to quadra- 

fee equations involving one unknown quantity, 
lhe vernacular ccholarship standard requires only one book or Euclid, 
and simple equations involving one unknown quantity. 

The attendance had also increased from 70 to 110. 

Six pupils went up to the Vernacular Scholarship Examination, 
and nve passed. ’ 

The Deputy Inspector anticipates that the one girl who has been 
reading m Deo school with her father and brother for the last five years, 

wm be qualified to appear at the next Vernacular Scholarship Exami¬ 
nation. r 


The 


Tha Maharani' 
lity. 


Maharani of 

libera- 



trees for the school building.” 

JS rf d Xa«r° nr,,se ' l0 thJschw7 a “ is thanked for hia occasi ? nal visits 
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Many of the pupils in Goh school were withdrawn because one 
A fit caused by an evil of the boys had a fit, the cause of which the 
spirit in apipai tree. villagers traced to an evil spirit which is believed 
to haunt the pipal tree near the school-house. Another house is not 
procurable. • 

For the first time four boys wer€ sent up to the Vernacular Scholar¬ 
ship Examination, of whom three wtfre passed. • 

Mr. Crawfurd, Assistant Magistrate at Sher£liotty, considered that 
“satisfactory progress” had been ihade by the pupils of Imamganj 
indigenous school under improvement, and’ that “ the number of pupils 
was increasing rapidly.” • • 

Of Nabinagar aided pathsala under improvement Mr. Palmer, 
Nabinaear ■ Collector, writes:—“ I have listened to the boys . 

being examined by their teafiher. Their answers 
were creditable to them. They appeared to have a‘ fair knowledge 
of the geography of Hindustan. The master has evidently paid 
^attention to the Inspector’s observations. 29 boys were present. 
No Musalman boys I am sorry to say. • 

“ The Collector was pleased to give the boys five Bupees for 
sweetmeats.” • 

Nowadah is the best of three aided English schools. Next in order 
come Tikari and Jahanabad. 


There is no giuls’ school, and no jail or police school in the district. 

There is a small mission school under a Baptist missionary. 

"From Gya training school 7 pupils obtained employment during the 
Gya training acbool. y ear as teachers, being 27 per cent, of the total 
Pupii-teachors who obtain- number of pupil-teacliers in the school. There 
ed employments. are g f re0 students in the stipendiary training 

class. 

The attached practising school is so pcjular that the pupi|p readily 
The practising school, pay 4 to 8 annas a month in fees, or more thau 
its popularity. twice the sum they are accustomed to pay in 

pathsalas. • • * 

The! attendance, 105 boys, is^bout twice as large as that of any 
private pathsala. • • 

Twelve pupils went up to the Vernacular Scholarship Examination, 
and all passed. 

The LordsBishop observes r— 

“ I sdlked a few question, and had one problem in Euclid worked 
out. This was very accurately done. The pupils also displayed a clear 
understanding of what they had rtad. , They seemed fairly acquainted 
with history, and answered accurately and carefblly. The pupils do 
credit to Jheir energetic master.” 

Tim Commissioner, Mr. Jenkins, writes as follows:— 

“ I-Mronly repeat my remarks of last year. The accommodation 
is cramped.; There were a great number of pupils, and the masters 
seem in earnest.” 
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Pundit Eadba Lai, the head-master, submits the following table 
of a register which he kept of the maximum and minimum temperature 
and the relative humidity of the atmosphere 


1. 

(' 

Months, 

f 

r * 

-„ — ' ■ - 

Belative humidity of the 
atmosphere, point of satura* 
tion being equal to 100. 


* t 

5 a.m. 

10 a.m. 

6 p.m. 

May mi 

* 

t 

Ml IM Ml ••• 

71 

66 

66 

Juno 

(■ 

III (. IM IM III 

79 

» 68 

78. 

July 

Ml Ml Ml Ml IM 

89 

81 

70 

August ... 

Ml Ml Ml III "I 

<1 

87 

82 

86 


The Pundit’s Hindi Readers have been adopted as text-boob u in 
Pundit Badk Lai's pub* Chota Nagpur schools in the Central Division; in 
lioations. Muzafferpur aided school; in Babu Haris Chan¬ 

dra’s private school at Benares; and in the Rajah of Jodhpur’s, schools 
in Marwar, Rajputtana. The Senate of the Calcutta University have 
appointed the Pundit’s, Bhasha Bobnani, Part IV., as the text-book in 
Hindi for the Entrance Examination of 1874.” 

Sanskrit and Hindi The Sanskrit and Hindi dictionary by the 
dictionary, same author will soon be issued from the press. 
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ZILLA SHAHABAD. 



Airis' Schools 
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The number of middle schools is 15 against 13; and among primary 


Shahabad. 


schools are shown 26 indigenous schools, with an 
•attendance of over 20 boys in each, and 171 schools, 
with an average attendance of only 8 in each school. 

Tn the Government higher school the fees realized aggregated 
Re. 2,844-6-11, against Rs. 2,345-10-3 last year. 

Middle schools show a decrease in fees of Rs. 97-8-4. This decrease 
appears principally in' the aided, English schools. 

The daily average attendance in the Government higher school was 
139 against 127; and in middle schools 508 against 461. The large 
attendance shown this year in primary schools is due to the inclusion 
of a large number of indigenous schools which were not shown before. 

The inhabitants of Shahabad—Sassoram excepted—show a much 
The disposition of the better disposition than the people of Patna. In 
inhabitants compared with Patna nearly every man thinks himself entitled to 
Patna ’ a higher position than every other man. Societies 

or associations fov anyliterary or other useful purpose are impracticable, ^ 
and they do not exist. The pride of wealth and the conceit of Persian 
and Arabic scholarship resist the claims of any knowledge but their own. 
Patna, Behar, and Phulwaq possess maulvis whose reputation, within 
the limits of their own province, draws pupils from far and near. 

Two pupils,—one Hindustani Kaith, and one Bengali Brahmun,— 

„ . , . . , , passed the Entrance Examination in the 2nd grade. 

B One of tlie passed pupils was awarded a Junior 

Scholarship of Rs. 10 a month. He is to enter the Calcutta Medical Col¬ 
lege when the session begins in June. The Secretary reports that:— 

“ One of the vernacular scholarship holders, Raghu Nath Sahai, 
a very promising student of the first class, declined to appear in the 
last Entrance Examination, thinking himself not well prepared, though 
there was reason to anticipate that he would have passed as creditably 
as the two successful candidates. 

“ Almost all the scholarship holders continue to give satisfaction. 

u The animal examination was conducted by the members of the 
Local Committee and the head-master. The second and third class boys 
acquitted themselves creditably. 

“ In April last the schooling fee of the first class was raised from 
Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-8, and that of the other classes, except the last, was 
increased by four annas. The measure has been attended with complete 
success, inasmuch as it has secured a monthly increase of about Rs. 25 
in the schooling fees, while not a single boy has withdrawn. 

‘‘ In July last Koer lladha Prasad Singh, son of the Rajah of 
Domrqon, visited the school and made a donation 
Bajah of Domraon. jj s 50 , whicll was expended in providing 

. cricketing gear for the boys. He also awarded books worth Rs. 50 to 
Bhergu Dayal, who passed the. Entrance Examination Jii December 
1870?” The Rajah subscribes Rs. 50 a month towards the school—the 
only subscriber and donor in the district. 
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1 may remark that the Rajah of Domraon has not yet received the 
„ thanks or the Government for his monthly sub- 

r ’ , oswwb. seriptiou, nor for his donation of Rs. 750 for certain 
additions to the school building. Mr. Walter Thomson, of Beehea, also 
gave Rs. 350*for the same purpose. # 

" Cricket was flayed last year with the same enthusiasm as the year 
before, much to the improvement of Jhe boys’ physic?^ and mental powers. 

“ The school seems to be in favor with the community, and this is 
TP.*™.*- in a great mepsufte due to the steady success which 

it has been achieving m the Calcutta University 
Entrance Examination during the lpst three years. J?he increase of 
Rs. 500 in the schooling fees during the year, and its present attend¬ 
ance of 180 boys, a number never reached before, are facts sufficiently 
indicative of the enhanced#reputation which the school now enjoys.” • 
The Secretary.to the Local Committee further adds: “I have to 
bring to your notice, on behalf of the Committee, the high sense they 
have of the services rendered to the school, by the hpad-master. They 
have been unremitting, and such as to infuse considerable life and 
energy through the whole of the work. The other teachers continue 
to give satisfaction by a 'conscientious discharge of their duties.” I 
have already recorded the favorable opinion which I entertain of the 
ability and zeal and exemplary character of the head-master, Babu 
Kali Kumar Mittra, B. A., who is ably supported by the second inaster, 
Babu Bhavani Chftraa Mukeijee, B.A. Both these teachers merit better 
pay than they yet receive. • 

The attendance at this school for the last five years has increased 
44 per cent., and this increase has taken place since the appointment of 
the above named head and second masters. The fees alscf have increased 
64 per cent, during the same period, and the school has been in good 
repute, as it never was before, except during the short time it was 
under Babu Syama Charan Ganguli, B A. • 

The best school of this class is the unaided school so liberally 
■ , ,, ... supported by Messrs. Burrows,* Thomson and 

Middle school#, English. q{ . tfje granfcee ’ of J agd i 8pur 

village, the homestead of the rebel Koer Singh, awarded them for im¬ 
portant services during the mutiny. Tlfe school is maintained at a cost 
of Rs. 1,200 a year, apd it has been in existence for about eight years. 
So rare an instance of enlightened liberality in a European planter, and 
the only Jrastrfhce of the kind in tho whole province, especially deserves 
. the acknowledgment of the» Government. Two of the pupils are ‘the 
sons of the chief local magistrates. Cricket is played in this school. 

The Rajah of Domraon has an ‘English school in which English, 
Arabic,' Persian, and Sanskrit are taught. 

Sassorain aided school has improved during the year. 

In the madar^an Umyah school at Arrah 
religious and’ secular instruction is given in 
Arabic and Persian. 


Aral 

•choola. 


Periian 


41 
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Saaaoram. 


Government 

schools. 


vernacular 


The Arabic madarsah at Sassoram appears to be still under the 
wholly irresponsible management of the motawalli. 
I made a special report of this madarsah in 1867, 
(Education Beport for‘1866-67). 

Arrah vernacular school still keeps up its unusually large attendance 
of t4= boys, and supplies the English school with 
„,'iJ ddle “k 0018 ’ verna * vernacular scholarship holderif who are reckoned, 
as elsewhere, among the best pupils of the English 
school. r 

The vernacular scholarship holder 'proceeds to the English school 
Government English w *th a knowledge of Persian and his vernacular, 
schools not in acconfwith and of geofnetry, algebra, arithmetic, history, 
and geography,joined'with mental discipline and 
habits of' order and application, in all of which 

n ils who have not passed through the vernacular schools are necessarily 
cient in part or whole. Given a qualified master like Babu Kali 
Kumar Mittra, B. A., who will exercise an intelligent supervision over 
the Persian and vernacular course, and not ignorantly slight what he 
does not understand, and the higher English and middle vernacular 
schools might be amalgamated, and a savihg made in the present cost 
of the English higher school. - A part of this saving however should be 
applied towards increasing the efficiency of the vernacular school for 
which Government allows only Bs. 300 a year, while for the English 
school, which is so readily resorted to as a good investment and is not 
in need of the encouragement which vernacular education requires, has 
an annual assignment of Bs. 2,616. The amalgamated schools would 
consist of an English and a vernacular department. Below the second 
class all instruction in arithmetic, geography, and other subjects should be 
given in the vernacular department. The work of the English Depart¬ 
ment should be strictly confined to teaching English as a language only. 
But for the success of this scheme it is essential that the head- 
Neeesaitv of head-mas- master of the higher English school should be a 
rher schools qua- competent Persian and Hindustani scholar. Un- 
ndustan'i and <} er the present defective system vernacular scho¬ 
larship holdersTlose two-thirds of their period of 
four years for which their scholarships are tenable in sitting idly in class, 
as they are promoted from the lowest up to the third or second class of the 
English school; while their class fellows are learning arithmetic from 
numeration up to decimals and other subjects of the course which the 
vernacular scholarship holder has already learnt in the vernacular school. 
‘The next best middle vernacular school is at Koath, six miles off 
Buxar. the high road from Arrah to Sassoram. This 

’schookHs always done very fairly.' Buxar school 
comes next in order of merit. 

One candidate from this district passed the Minor Scholarship 
Examination, and 30 candidates‘passed the Vernacular ‘ bthalarship 
Examination. • 


ten of hi, 
lifting in 
Fenian. 
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I was prevented from seeing Arrah, Domraon, Koath, and Ranisagar 
schools in this district for the same reason that I was unable to visit 
Kalyanpur and Kharakpur schools in Munghyr district. I had reserved 
these schools for the last with some others once yisited during the year, as 
they were on or near the line. Bu^ unfortunately I was’ compelled, on 
my return from Tirkoot, on 6th Match, to place myself under the Civil 
Surgeon of Bankipur, under whose treatment I .remained till after the 
close of the official year, otherwise l slibuld have continued my inspec¬ 
tions up to the last day of the official year as I have always done here¬ 
tofore. , # 

the higher school Muhammadans were to 
Hlgher Hindus as 142 to 33, and Hindustanis to Bengalis 
as 165 to 9. , 1 

In the middle vernacular school there were 90 Muhammadans to 
197 Hindus, and 287 Hindustanis to no Bengalis. 
lualidEngM ! ' VernaCU * I Q m iddle English schools Muhammadans 
were only 30 to 133 Hindus, of whom 156 were 
Hindustanis and 7 Bengali^. 

Primary school*. In primary schools all are Hindustanis. 286 

Muhammadans to 656 Hindus. 

An Arabic school (madarsah ilmia) was opened at the beginning 
of the year. The school is supported by subscrip- 
Arrah madaraah. • tj on8j a t a cost of'Ra. 60 a month. It has 38 

• free-students. 1 
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5; but aided lower 


There is one higher school for the district as 

Number of school*. ^fom. 

Of middle schools there are 0 vernacular schools as before; but 
unaided independent schools had increased froy 4 to 25. 

Government lower schools wgre 6 against 5; b 
schools were only 8 against 9. , 

Of independent pathsalas, 257 are shown Ip the statistical table. 
There were besides 366 sclutols, with an’attendance of 2,678 boys, giving 
an average of only 7 boys per school. 

There are no jail or police schools. # 

There were besides one training and one girl’s aided school as 
before, and two unaided girls’ schools against 6. 

The average daily attendance in the higher School had increased* 
from 109 to 126 ; and the tees realized amounted 
Attendance. to r 8 . 1,982-2-6, against Its. 2,331-3-0. 

In middle schools also the aggregate attendance increased from 
1,077 to 1,859, and the local income fron^lts. 9,976-2-3 to Its. 18,896-14-2. 

In Government and glided lower schools the aggregate attendance 
declined from 474 to 429. 

The attendance was greatly affected by unusually heavy floods, 

“ which caused immense damage to the whole 
Hoavy district, and in fact depopulated hundreds of vil¬ 

lages. Several places were inaccessible*for several months, being sur¬ 
rounded by water and the roads broken up. Most of the school-houses 
tumbled down.” 

At Burvarpore, the Deputy Inspector reports that the flood came 
on so suddenly and with such force “ that some benehefi were carried 
away by the current, and it was witli»great difficulty tljat I (he) saved 
the almirah, table, and library books. Xlie Deputy Inspector was at 
the time at Buryarpore. During the four/lays the flood lasted^ he had to 
keep moving from one house to another ten different times; moving out 
of one house after another as it seemed about to tumble down. Finally, 
he had to wade through the watcj, which was up to his chest, and he 
remained for a day arid night in heavy rain under trees where men, 
women, children, goats, and the cattle ftf almost the whole village were 
congregated to«jave their lives.” 

The average daily attendance in independent 
pathsalas was 5,777. 

In the training school there were 18 pupil- 
teachers, against 13 in the year before—all Hindus- 
. tanis. * 

Muhammadans were 37 to 138 Hinduism the higher English schools, 
and Bengalis 32 to 143 Hindustanis. 

I»-n*^e schools there were 362 Muhammadans to 1,490 Hindus. 

In the vernacular schools all are Hindustanis, and 
* ’ in the aided English schools there were 11 B eng alis 

to 314 Hindustanis. 


Unaided pathaa^a. 
Creed and race. 
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Primary schools. 

Musafferpur 
aohooL 


In lower schools and pathsalas there were 
]j,350 Muhammadans to 6,772 Hindus 
higher The following is from the report of the 

Secretary to the Local Committee 

a Babu Sudhansi Bhusan Roy, a graduate of the Calcutta University, 
Consequence of smal{ who took charge of the second class in February 
P*y- 1,870, resigned, and quitted the school for the 

MuzafFerpur bar as pleader in April 1871. 1 Babu Lai Gopai Sen, edu¬ 
cated in the Kishnagar college, and a graduate of the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity, was appointed to succeed him in April 1871, and continued in 
office till the 26 th of May following, when he was allowed by the Com¬ 
mittee to resign for a more lucrative employment in a private school in 
■ the sub-division of Bqhar. Babu Haromohan Ganguli, fourth teacher, 
at the recommendation of the Committee, was appointed by the Director 
of Public Instruction to officiate as second master. He continued in office 
for more than two,, months, when, in August 1871, Babu Gopai Chandra 
Banerji, another student of the jtishnagar college, and also a graduate' - 
of the Calcutta University, was appointed permanently second master. 
Babu Gopai Chandra has now been attached to the school for a period 
of eight months, during which he has thrice endeavoured to better his 
condition; and if some favorable opportunity be offered to him, the 
Committee have not the least doubt that he will, like his predecessors, 
likevvise submit his resignation,'the salary, only Rs. 50 a month attached 
to the post of second master, not being sufficient inducement for 
him as for any educated man to continue long in such a post. And 
till the salary of the second mastership is raised to something like 
Rs. 80 a month, the Committee must expect educated young men slow 
in joining the post, but quick in quitting it. It is impossible to say 
how long such a state of things will be allowed to continue, but the 
Committee are of opinion that such frequent changes are highly detri¬ 
mental to the interests of the institution.” 

Doubtless <the second master’s salary should not be less than Rs. 80 
a month. But the Government assignment and the local income do not 
admit of this extra expenditure. And so the people will go on getting 
a bad article for their money, because they will not pay a proper price 
for a good article. 

Of 7 pupils who appeared at the Entrance Examination, 3 were 
passed—all Hindustanis, of whom two are. Kaiths and one is a 
Muhajmmadan. Classing them according to professions, one is the son 
of zemindar, and the other two the sons of pleaders. 

From MuzafFerpur training school 4 pujjil-teachers obtained 
. emplov.aent as teachers during the year, being 

g school. 22 per cent, of the total number of pupil-teachers 

in tne school. _ _ 

Fourteen pupils from the attached practising school were. < ~*ent up 
to the Vernacular Scholarship Examination, and all passed *n til*. 1st 
division. This result is very creditable to the teachers. 
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Mr. Gordon, Joint-Magistrate, makes the following remarks 
“ I spent a short time in this school this morning, and put the boys 
of the first class a few questions in natural philosophy and Hindi. 
They seemed to be well taught. In Hindi they could read and explain 
Tulsi Dass’ Rftmayan pretty fairly. I am really glad to find there is a 
school where boys can learn their vernacular language and literature. 
The head-master appears to he an intelligent and attentive man. 

The following table exhibits a* progressive increase in the numbor 
of candidates whs have appeared and passed the 
Middle achool.. Vernacular Scholarship Examination. In four 

years the number of candidates who have appeared have more than 
quadrupled, and the number passed luft more than doubled:— 


Years. 

Total number 
of Candi¬ 
da tea whoso 
names were 
sent up. 

Nurotx* 
present at 
the tftno 
of Kxami- 
nation. 

1868-09 ... 

40 

89 • 

1869-70 ... 

71 

66 

1870-71 ... 

77 

69 

1871-72 ... 

187 . 

146 


Number passed 


1st Divi-| 
sion. 


2nd Di¬ 
vision. 


'3rd Divi-I 
sion. 


For Ccr- 
tificnto 
on|y. 


I 


51 

S'! 

r 


XX 

21 

11 

20 


4* 

18 

24. 


7 

21 

10 


10 

10 

28 


82 

48 

00 

82 


17 

9 

08 


’Nearly all the teachers are from the divsional and district training 
schools. The district training school supplies also teachers to liaj 


Darbangah schools. 

Of Hajipur vernacular school and the Deputy 
ig er sc oo. Inspector of Schools,JMr. Armstrong, the sub-divi¬ 
sional officer, remarks that:— *. 

“ Notwithstanding the disadvantages tinder Which the school labors, 
many of the boys have made considerable progress. 

“I am inclined to think*that thw Deputy Inspector’s zealous 
exertions will tend to .further improvement in the school. I was much 
pleased to meet a gentleman of so groat intelligence and earnestness 
in instruction us a Syed Abdul Hakim/’ 

_, * The aided vernacular school of the Behar 

ioys c oo. •g c j e „jjfi c g oc j e t,y at MuzafFerpur is still to the fore. 

Mr. H. W. Gordon, Qfficiating Joint-Magistrate, thus writes of 
this school:— 

“I examined the boys of*all Rie classes in Persian, algebra, 

f eography, Hindi, and Euclid. The ooys jp|‘ the first class have a very 
lir knowledge of Persian and algebra, the 1st and 2nd boys especially 
are shaijp and intelligent, and their knowledge is creditable to the hcaa- 
master^TJu geography some of the.boys*were as well up as could be 
desircdvx * 
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The Hon’ble Mr. Campbell laid tbe foundation stone, of the new 
building for the Society’s School before a large 
n ^ %^ teDIU>t ' GOTer ' p um ber of European and native gentlemen, and 
a great concourse of natives. His Honor delivered 
on the occasion an earnest address, in the course of which he observed 
that “the education of tbe people of the masses in Asia as in Europe, 
had his warmest sympathy.” His Honor deprecated the too much 
time spent on languages, both here and in Europe; and was especially 
severe on the artificial Persiaitized Urdu; which is not the language 
of the people. 

His Honor’s injunction that the simple language of the people shall 
The vernacular of the be used in‘ courts for the future, was hailed with 
people. great satisfaction by the people, among whom the 

intelligence spread* very quickly. It is only by the pedant? and the 
few interested in mystification that the simple and the popular is decried, 
or ignorantly held to be impracticable. 

The higher English school received a large accession of pupils in 
The impetus given to consequence of the Lieutenant-Governor’s empha-. 
the study of English. tic declaration of the necessity of high English 
education for the more important offices under the Bengal Government. 

His Honor’s decided objection to the term “ Urdu” in the place of 
Urdu and Hindustani— Hindustani, is founded on a distinctive truth which 
Popular use of the terms. ] iaa no t been appreciated. I have for some years 
contended for the importance of keeping separate the term Hindustani 
as commonly expressive of the spoken language, in contradiction to the 
term “ Urdu,’ 1 as more usually signifying the written or artificial langu¬ 
age of maulvis (pedants) and law translators. And, consistently with 
this view, my la\v and commercial dictionary was entitled an English 
Hindustani, and not an English-Urdu dictionary. That this is not an 
arbitrary distinction will be apparent from the following distinctive uses 
of the twp terms in the familiar speech of the natives :—They say, inva¬ 
riably, “ Urdu likhna,” (to write Urdu); but ordinarily “ Hindustani 
bolua” (to speak Hindustani). It is always “Hindustani ata hai” 
(literally Hindustani comes tb him); "but “ Urdu sikhna” or “ janna” 
(to learn or to know Urdu). The literate classes are said to know 
“ Urdu”—a terift which the unasses use indiscriminately with Farsi 
(Persian); so little can they discriminate between Persian and the 
Persianized Hindi which passes for Urdu. But the illiterate classes 
(ganwar), the European, and the Bengali, are.said to spuak not Urdu 
but Hindustani, which is the synonym fer the vulgar tongue (ganwari 
bolt). Thus, of an English gentleman who speaks the language fluently, 
they frequently say, “Hindustani khifo bolta hai”. (“ he speaks Hindus¬ 
tani well”). A Muh&mmadott boy or girl is said to speak “ Hindustani,” 
not Urdu. An uneducated Muhammadan woman speaks “ Hindustani 
but an educated Muhammadan lady always speaks “ Urdu/*".* 7 n towns 

S ople are said to speak “ Urdu,” hut in villages it is “ Htn'diStfsmi” or 
indi (ganwari). There is much in a name, and you are more’likely 
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to get the natural and simple language which you want, when you call 
it Hindustani. 

Against those who consider the cultivation of a “ learned language,” 
How tho mother-tongue and the coining and importation of words from it, 
i« improved. essential for the improvement of tho mother-tongue, 

I beg to quote the following extract from ‘Marsh’s history of the 
English language’ as appropriate to> the occasion :—■ 

“ It is an error to suppose that those writers who do most for the 
improvement of their own language, ’effect this by coining ami import¬ 
ing new words, or by introducing new syntactical forms. The groat 
improvers of language in all literatures have been eclectic. They do 
not invent new inflections,forgo now terms, or establish new syntactical 
relations; but from existing words, discordant acyidences, conflicting 
modes of grammatical aggregation, they cull the vocabulary, tho mode” 
of conjugation and declension, and tho gonoral syntax, best calculated 
to harmonize the diversities of dialects, and to give a unity and 
consistence to the general speech. 


“ The real bqpefit which great authors in genoral confer on their 
native tongue, consists, first, in the selection aad authorization of truly 
idiomatic, forcible, and expressive terms and phrasds from tho existing 
stock; and, secondly, in the embodying of universal, and of distinc¬ 
tively national, ideas and sentiments, in now and happy combinations of 
words themselves already individually familiar. Hence it will often 
happen that the first great writers in ahy language employ, not a strange 
or an extensive vocabulary, but, on tlfb contrary, a common and a 
restricted one; and the merit of their 4tyle will be found*to depend, 
not upon the number of words they use, but upon a peculiar force of 
expression derived from an accurate perception of the laws by which 
words enlarge, limit, or modify the meaning of each other, and a con¬ 
sequent felicity in the mutual adaptation of tho elepicuts of discourse 
and their arrangement in periods.” * 

Has the native stock been yet explored in Bengal ? Is there no one 
• dialect which is universally esteemed as the purest 
The natijo st autong many, and which is appealed to as an 

authority in the native language, just as tho Urdu or Hindustani of 
Delhi, and as some think, Luclyiow, is everywhere admitted to bo tho 
purest Hindustani, and as tho Darri*among Persian dialects, and Attic 
Greek among the dialects of ancient GreeSe ? 

Th*e Sooicty has sustained an irreparable loss in the transfer of its 
' energetic founder .and Secretary, Syad Imdad 

0016 y ' Ali Khan, Bahadur, Junior Judge to the district 
of Gya. 
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English school 
better masters 


is 

on 


doing 

better 


The Dharam Somaj school is reported to be doing good work. The 
_ . . . members of the Society meet weekly and are zeal- 

JM ' oub as before. The Deputy Inspector has been 

elected an honarary member of their Council. 

Darb&ngah tohooi. . ® ar bangah middle 
indifferently. It wants 
‘pay. 

Aided English schools in r Aided r English schools succeed better in Tir- 

Tuchoofc hoot than they do in any other district in Behar. 

Bosrah, Taj pur, Hardi, Deogan, and Para schools have made some 
progress during- the year. Narhtn and Pusah schools come next. 
Bakhra and Jaintpur schools have suffered as before, because the salaries 
of the teachers are paid very irregularly. 

Progress in primary ‘ The following table'exhibits the progress of 
aided primary schools or p&thsalas:— 


school!. 
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The Deputy Inspector further reports that “ the inhabitants of 
Spontaneous native villages where there are aided pathsalas under 
subscriptions. improvement, have voluntary meetings, at which 

subscriptions are raised for the purchase of maps, class-books, and fur¬ 
niture, and for the erection of a school-house. Hence all primary 
schools of this class are now provided with the most necessary furniture 
and maps.” “ In Some places scho'ol-houses have been already erectedj 
and in others they are ih course of erection, or arrangements are bein; 
made for the purpose.” 

The Deputy Inspector, Munshi Abdul Rahim, is engaged on 
Now Hindustani b<«>ki. course of Hindustani books for the use of schools 
Government patronage He cannot do better than take Rai Sohan Lai’ 
^wanting. , simple Hindustani for his model. Original literarj 

work of a useful kind is yet conspicuously rare, and therefore th 
exceptionally few who devote themselves to sucll work should receive thi 
greatest possible encouragement from the Government. I have alwayl 
looked out for mfen with literary tastes in making my selection o 
Deputy Inspectors and head-masters of schools, but I have yet succeeded 
in finding only four such men, of whom one only possesses the quali 
fications requisite for superior work. Yet the awards made for th 
encouragement of native literary talent exerted for the mental cultur 
of the people, look absolutely insignificant by tho sido of the large sum; 
which are so freely expended on brick and mortar and other materio 
requirements. r 

The following is a list of Munshi Abdul Rahim’s books in cours 
of preparation, or already printed at his own expense :— 

■ Hindustani Books already published. 

1. Full explanation of the more difficult verses and allusions in Intikhab 

Farsi Nazui. Part III.- By Rai Sohan Lai. 

2. A free translation of the chapter on the Value of Time from Todd’s 

students’ manual, with similar ideas from other works. (A trans¬ 
lation of i some other chapters is also being made.) 

3. The roots, primary and secondary; meanings, and their mutual rela¬ 

tions with equivalent Hindustani idioms j and the moral of every 
lesson explained. 

Books ready for the Press. 

1. Solutions of 500 problems in Simple Equations. 

2. Auraton ki pahli kitab: containing useful information for Muham¬ 

madan women. 

3. Hindustani Letter-book, in simple colloquial language. 

Book ih course of prepration. 

Geography of the four quarters, with a particular account, of India. 
Tirhoot, the ancient Mithila, is classic ground. It was >n Jrnakpur, 
Patronage of Sanskrit in Darbangah, that Ram bent the bow which none 
learning in Darbangah. e i ao cou ld bend, and so won his bride, the lovely, Sita 
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the daughter of Rajah Janak. The first Rajah of Darhangah was “only 
a pundit,” Maliesh Tbakur Pundit, of a poor family in the village of 
Bhaur, a place of some note in Darbangah. The |*undit, after completing 
his studies in Benares, took the road to Delhi, where ho disputed with 
and overthrew the great pundits who were assembled in the court of 
that grand statesman and munifieenf patron of letters, the Great Akbar. 
kx - -was rewarded with a royal grant*of the Darblhigtih lands, to which 
rive accretions were subsequently, made. The pundit did not sit 
gaddi, but resigned it in tavor of his son, or as tradition and 
enealogists say, his nephew, Narinda Thakur, henceforth entitled 
while he himself retinal to hm literary seclusioif. It was then 
\tas, or open examinations were instituted along with tho investiture 
dhoti, which conferred on tho successful candidates for literary 
Ion something more substantial than the social status attached to 
lish University degree. Tho dhoti is a piece of cloth of the 
jtt^Of Its. 12 to 16, along with which a regulated money prize is 
ed, viz., 11s. 12 to a naiyayik (logicinYi) ; Its. ID for a byakaranak 
arian) ; Rs. 8 to a jotixld (astronomer and astrologer) ; and 
to a baidek —one Who knows tho Vedas). The pundit who 
the dhoti from the hands of t^o Rajah, was henceforward 
ized as a professor, and admitted at court. Ho became also a 
jjiry presence at chatthi (birth ceremony); byah (marriage) ; garni 
,1s) ; janeo (investiture of the sacred Bralnnenical thread) ; tilak 
itiation) ; rnundna (tonsure) ; and other inaugurating ceremonies 
le, building tank or well, at all of which he is feasted and 
ised with presents. 

A more highly considered pratishtha or examination is held in the 
genealogical history of the whole tribe of Mithila 
e geneu ogis s. Brahmuns ; and lie who passes this examination 

successfully, is styled panjikar in Sanskri^and in Hindi p'ajyar. There 
are only five such in Darbangah. These are the annalists, a stroko of 
whose pen can east a stain on tho escutcheon of a’ noble house, or endow 
with purity and honor an ignoble one. Hence they are "held in groat 
awe from the Rajah dq,wn to tho medhest of his Brahmun subjects. No 
betrothals or marriages are made until tl\p genealogist has given a clean 
bill showing tha( the family name is free from stain or reproach. Tho 
genealogists are said to know every particular incident and detail in the 
fife of every ipdividdal Mithila Brahmun. 

Betrothals and marriSges are very simple affairs in Tirhoot. Sitn- 
... . fiv i . plicity is indeed a characteristic virtue of the Hindn 

J ift f fiflffc m JLirnoot. n i*i • ,i . « *11 

race, as we hnd even m the present day in those 
portions of India where foreigners and Muhammadan converts are 
comparatively few or without influence. A large fair is held every 
year at 15 jurpt, near Madhubani sub-division. Here all the pundits 
from fftf^anu'yiear hold a great sahha (assembly), at which learned 
discuss>jfiftare carried on for six* or seven days. And here the more 
interesting practical questions of the comparative caste and social standing 
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of individual families are settled, and the amount of dowry to be paid 
by the inferior to the superior caste or rank is regulated accordingly. 
The downr is forthwith paid without demur, and the man straightway 
carries off his bride without any ceremony, unless he* finds it more 
convenient to throw the'burden of her maintenance on the shoulders 
of her sire, in which case the wife, tvhom the high caste Brahmun has 
honored by marrying, does not leaVe her father’s house. The bargain 
is made, and so the dffer ends.* Many of the pundits who take part in 
the sabha are themselves candidates for marriage; some of them 80 years 
old, and the others are there to show off their skill as disputants, or 
because they consider it dharm (a«sacred rite). In such great Banctity 
is this sabha held that although some thife or four lakhs of rupees 
change hands, no case of theft is ever knowr^ 

Tho Collector’s remarks * I have just received the Deputy Inspector’s 
on the Deputy inspector's report from the Collector of Tirhoot, with the 
report ' endorsement that “ no particular remarks on the 

report appear necfissary.” • 
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Baiun. Number Has one higher school as heretofore. 

of schools. 

Middle schools afe 18 against 12. 

Of primary Government and aided schools there are 12 against 
none in the previous ^ear j and 168 independent pathsalas, with an 
attendance of over 20 boys in each, are given against 59 returned 
in the preceding year. There are'besideB 185 pathsalas , with an at¬ 
tendance of 1,764 pTipils, gi^ng an average of only 9 pupils per 
school. 


Attendance. 


The attendance in the Government higher 
schools has declined from 248 to 203, and the fees 
from Rs. 4,951-6-6 to Rs. 4,283-10-7. The Local Committee attri¬ 
bute this decline rtlainly to the idea that the resolutions recorded by 
the Lieutenant-Governor are a prelude to what they would consider 
the disestablishment of English education. A curious proof of this 
is given in the letter of the head-master, who states that in one month, 
vie., in August, when the hews of the altered system reached her% 
exaggerated of course and intensified in native minds; 36 boys took 
their names off the rolls, the number filling from 286 to 250. The 
muster continued to diminish till on the 31st of January the books 
showed only 190, or very nearly 100 less than they had been only six 
months before. Since that time there has been a slight recovery, but 
it is much to be wished that whatever system may be decided on by 
the authorities, .it.may be found practicable to disturb it as little as 
possible with changes which, in this country, more than perhaps any 
other, throw back and check real progress. 

There has J>een no such falling off in the attendance of the other 
higher schools. The aggregate decrease in them is 30, against an 
aggregate increase of 105—qpt increase 75. 

Thq Committee held an enquiry on the subject, the result of which 
was that better paid teachers Delow’ the second master should be provided 
for. But thig will depend on the extent to which the local income can 
be raised. • * • 

Of 203* pupils, 165 *were Hindus and 34 
Muhammadans. Hindustanis were to Bengalis as 
. 184 to 15. . . .* 

In middle Government schools the aggregate attendance had in¬ 
creased from 368 to 480; but the fees realize*! show a deereasp of Rs. 8, 
and in middle unaided schools of Rs. 256* 

In middle schools Muhammadans were 123 and Hindus 661. And 
in Government middle schools, for* which alone returns have been 
furnished, there weA 472 Hindustanis and 8 Bengalis. * 

Primary schools had 645 Muhammadans to 4,560 Hindus—all 
Hindustanis. \ 

There is a small mission schoofan^brohanage* 
in which the teaching is very elementary. 


Creed and race. 


Minion Mhool. 
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A branch vernacular school of the Behar Scientific Society was 
Chuprah Sodet/a opened at Chuprah in 1870. It has an attend- 

“ ' * nce of J4 pupils. Mr. Grabble, the Joint-Magis¬ 

trate, takes particular interest in this school. 

There is ho girls’ school. , 

No police or jail school exists. , 

I orty-four pupils passed the Vernacular Scholiyship Examination. 
The annual examination was conducted by the Secretary, Mr. 
Higher school. Griblfle, and by Balm l’eari Mohan, Munshi Hira 

Lai, the head-master;, the head maulvi, and tho 
pandit. 

/'At the distribution of prizes, Balm Kesheb Lai (fhosh and Babu 
iJeokumar Sing promised two gold medals to tho successful candidates 
of the ensuing Entrance Examination.” * 

local subscriptions. * ^he following tabular* form will show the 

list of subscribers and their monthly amount of 
subscriptions:— . 


Names or Scbscbibkes. 


Monthly 

Subscription. 


Maharajah of Bcttiah * 
Maharajah of Hattuah 
Rajah of Bam Nagar 
Munshi Jawad Husain 
Babu Shoo Qulam Sahu 
Shah Babu Banwari Lai 
Babu Sirdhnr Sahai 


Bs. A. V. 

60 0 o 
60 0 0 
16 0 0 
6 0 0 
16 0 0 
40 0 0 

13 0 0 


.187 0 0 


“ Babu Sheo Gulam Sahu has made an addition to his former sub¬ 
scription, which now ^mounts to lts» 250 annually. 

a The subscriptions have not all btym realized. Jn fact, at present 
Us. 624 are due; but measures are being taken to get in the sub¬ 
scriptions in arrears.” • • 

The second maffter, Mr. Sandys, left for a teachorship in Murshidabad 
. ..*■ .-A - scllbol, where his salary is just double what he 

An efficient teacher.. receiy . d in the Government school at Chuprah. 

His retirement is a loss to Chuprah school. He has been succeeded 
by Babu Syam,Charan Banerji, M. A.,'second master, Gya higher school, 
of whom the Local Committee make a favorable report. 

Of* y> stipendiary pupil-teachers, 10 were Hindus and 5 Muham- 
_ . . ^ . £ madans—all Hindustanis. Of the Hindus, 4 are 

00 Brahmuns, 3 Kaiths, 1 Chhattri, 1 Khatri, and 

1 Teli (oilman). 


43 
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Classifying them according to social position, 6 are the sons of 
mukhtars and amla, 4 of cultivators, 2 holders of br&hmioater lands, 

1 a pleader, 1 a priest, and 1 a shop-keeper. 

Eight pupil teachers, or 53 per cent., obtained employment during 
the year, 6 as teachers s^pd 2 in the Court. 

Among the gurus who are trained in this school, mention is made 
of the guru of Kpsora zemindaty school—a man aged 40, whose 
training school experience has been turned to good account in the 
zemindary school to which he Ms returned. * 

The attendance in the practising‘vernacular school had increased 
Practising venmc^ilar from 93 to 105, and the fees from Us. 324-4-3 to 
•efrooi- Rs. 384-0-8*. In this number 87 are Hindus 

and 18 Muhammadans—all Hindustanis. 

Among the Hindus were 26 Kait/is, 19 Khefris , 13 Brahmans, 
6 Hajjams (barbers), 4 Koeris (cultivators),« 2 Halwais (sweetmeat- 
makers), 2 Banias , 2 Kumhars . (potters), 2 Loikars (blacksmiths), 

2 Kalwars (spirit-sellers), 2 t Sonars (goldsmiths), 2 Barhais (carpenters), 

1 Vaiila (physician), 1 Ahir (milkman), 1 Kahar , 1 Garer , and Raw- 
mar ; and among the Muhammadans 16 are Sunnis and 2 Shias. 

Of 15 students who wont up, 14 passed the Vernacular Scholar¬ 
ship Examination. 

“ The prizes and certificates were distributed before a large 
meeting of native gentlemen, at which Mr. Hope, 
tlje Judge, presided. Mr. Hotfe declared the pro¬ 
gress of the school ^0 be exceedingly satisfactory. The school is highly 
spoken of among the Europeans and natives of the place. 

“ Munshi Abdul Hye, the son of the late Kazi Ramzan Ali, 

f ave prizes to the amount of Rs. 10; Babu Keshub Lai Ghosh, Sarun 
lar, Rs. 15; Babu Isri Prasad,. Rs. 3; and Babu Kali Kishna Dut, 
Rs. 5. u 

“ A silver medal of Rs. 16 was presented by Babu Narsing Sahai— 
a rich man and pleader of this district—to Bhagwan Sahai, a student 
who passed the* Vernacular Scholarship, Examination in the preceding 
year.’.’ < 

Chuprah training school is wanting in the life and energy which 
_ . . . are visible in Bhaugulpur, Gya, and Mozufferpur 

The toad-mu . training schools. > It has never done as well since 
it lost its head maulvi, the late Maulvi Azizuddin. ••It is for the head¬ 
master to give life to the school and to bring out the native intelligence 
which is seldom wanting in boys or men. Munshi Mustunsarbillah is 
the only head-master of a training school who is not himself a trained 
teacher with special aptitude for me post. 

In the district of Sarun 1 there appears to' be none of the demand 
„ , . , for English which prevails in other districts* There 

gran «-m- . jj U t on0 p r i vft te English school m tLj whole 
distriot. ’ This is the English school in the sub-division 1 'of £ewan, in 
regard to which “the Lieutenant-Governor regrets that on account of 
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the unavoidable reduction of expenditure for educational purposes in 
this year’s budget estimate, np early prospects, can be held out of a 
grant-in-aid from Government for the English school nt Sewnn. As 
soon as the provincial finances are in a more prosperous condition, the 
claims of Sewau, as a sub-divisional head-quarters, will not be overlooked 
by this Government.” (Government order No. 1886,. dated 1st 
July 1871.) * . * 

The following table shows results obtained in 
vMsio .^i" the Vernacular (Scholarship Examinations in the past 

three years:— 


Number of Candidates passed Vernacular w- _. , _ .. 

Scholarship Examination for Certificate Yv™‘ 

' and Stipend. £SK5w£ 

- ship Examination 

for Certificate 
3rd Division. ^ uly. 





0 f native The following is a list of flio names of gentlc- 
interest in education. men w ho display an interest in native education:— 


Naxbs or Fbbsoxi. 


Maharajah of Bettiah . Bivilganj ... 

T. W. Gribblo, Esq., Joint-Masis- 
trato, Chuprah, Maulvi Makh- 
dum Husain, pleader . Chuprah Social 

Babu Shoo Naran Prasad Sahi, of * 

Bagwara.Bagwara ... 


Maulvi Amir Ali Chan, Munsif 'j. 

A. 0f c!' W Wright Esq., peputy ’ 8ow “ 

Magistrate of Sewan ., 

a • .• 

Maulvi Shah Ali Husain, Munsif • 

, of Pama. Parsa . 

Babu Dasrath Dal, a gentleman of 
Nyagaon.? . 


Prasad, ® 
BabuldPJ 


kbir V&tpH, Babu Beni 
Bajpi Deokhi Nandan, 


‘Bdudur 



Ifow tho interest has been displayed. 


Tbo Maharajah* supports this 

achouL • 


Chuprah Society’s School Havo raised subscriptions for tho 
* school. 

Bagwara ... ... Supports tljo school. 

't So wan English School W®™ 8 * 1 "Ascription, for the 


Now and ther visits the school. 


Induces the people to tend boys to 
the school. 


Now and then give prises to the 
boys of the school from their 
own pocket. 
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Of Manjhi school Mr. Gribble, Officiating Collector, writes:— 
Manjhischool. “Visited the school. The general management 

seems satisfactory, and the head-master takes a 
warm interest in his duties. The boys are all engaged in their studies.” 

This school passed 7 boys at $ie Vernacular Scholarship Exami¬ 
nation. „ 

t » t 

Soheii. Spheli school sent up 3 boys, and all 3 passed. 

Pftr8a- Parsa school sent up'6 boys, of whom 4 passed. 

Babu Peary Mohun Banerji, the late Deputy Magistrate of Chupra, 
writes as follows:—“ Visited the school to-day at 11 A.M., and 
spent two hours in the examination of first ( class in several branches. 

1 was highly satisfied with the progress made by the boys in mathe¬ 
matics. They are 6'n a par with the second >jlass boys of" a good zilla 
school. Problems in 'simple equations (algebr?) they worked out very 
expertly. This is more than we expect from a village vernacular school. 
They are not however so good in history as in mathematics, but still 
the progress made in Indian lpstory is not discreditable to the teachen 
The Deputy Inspector and the Munsif were also present in the exami¬ 
nation, and they were, I am sure, equally satisfied with me.” 

From Nyagaon school six boys sent up to the Vernacular Scholar- 
Nyogaon. ship Examination, and all six passed. 

Of this class of schools, and more particularly of the few aided 

TT ., , • . ■_„ indigenous schools under improvement, the Offi- 

.ch U od? dcdlndlB ° nOU9 . dating Deputy Inspector, Munshi Sher Ali, re¬ 
ports :— 

“ There are one or two maktahs or chatsals in every village contain¬ 
ing above one iiupdred houses. Their total number is estimated to bo 323 
schools, containing 5,800 pupils, ,of whom 4,992 are Hindus and 808 are 
Muhammadaus. Some improvements have been effected in a few maktabs 
and chattels. In several mqhtabs and chatsals the mianjis or gurus , 
in order to economize his time, have divided their boys into classes. In 
some, register^ of daily attendance are kept; and the pupils now stand 
up when they are asked a question. Several have begun to use walls 
blackened with charcoal as a black board. The .pupils use note-books 
sometimes.” ‘ , 

Munshi Sher Ali mentions some characteristic features of indige- 
Moro characteristic nous schools which are not noticed in Munshi 
feature* of indigenous Suraj Mai’s description already given under the 
,ohoobl - _ head “ Patna district,” ° " * 

The miahji is pleased when the pupils read in a very loud tone, 
and then he exclaims, “ Shabash larkon, shabash” (“ Well done, boys, 
well done.”) <. „ 

“ From 6 to 8, when the boys are reading their ^old lessons, the 
mianji smokes or plays cards, or reads his Koran. AgainJ fro.n 12 to 

2 F.M., when the boys are •engaged in writing, the teapBer Ms down 
or has a nap, and each boy in turn shampoes him and prepares his pipe 
for him. Tnen the teacher is pleased, and Bays to each boy, * Khidmat 
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kard o makhdum sliud’ (‘Who serves his teacher shall be served hitnself). 
The mianji makes his pupils wash his plates jtnd dishes; and if any 
Hindu grown-up boy hesitates to touch the [dates, tlio teacher with stern 
look says, ‘ I^dabri men chasluna i faiz ka pani hai ’ (‘ This plate holds the 
spring of beneficial knowledge’)- Gurus (Hindi teachers) are not 
employes. They open schools ( chafyals ) on their own account.” 

In Chumparun there is one English school*, the Government 
school at Majilniri. The attendance is still very 
chumparun English low, only 30 boys, of whom 34 are Hindus and 
Beho ° 1 * 2 Muhammadans ; or 28 Hindustanis to 8 Ben¬ 
galis. The fees aggregated Its. 375*6-3 only. • 

The attendance at this school continues not only small but exces- 
Nativo imffl Tpw nc p to sively iiTcgular. The demand for education is . 
education. very limited in this district. • The Local Committee 

report that “ it will be, it is feared, a long time before wo can induce 
the people of Chumparun at largo to send their sons to any school, 
•English or vernacular. The people hero ar8 very ignorant, as noticed in 
the last year’s report, and have little or no desire for education. The 
natives are very apathetic,Imd take no interest in education.” I had not 
time to visit this school which I had inspected tho year boforo. 

It is difficult to get masters for this school, or to keep them long 
Teachers hard to get or when we have got them. The Persian teacher, 
keep- • after a short service of seventeen months, went to his 

homo during tho vacation and never came back* and it was three months 
before his place could be filled. Tho second English master, after a short 
service of eighteen months, took leave on tho plea of illness in his family 
and urgent private affairs. But he obtained a place as # mphurir in a judi¬ 
cial office at Muzaff’erpur—a less respectablo office with less pay, but 
still preferred to a teachersbip generally^ So he too never returned to 
his place in the school. ' # 

“The amount of subscriptions collected during this year is 
Rs. 520-8-0; but I reget to’ say that Mr. Gibbon, of 
Xocal subscriptions. Bettiah, has withdrawn his name from tho list of 
subscribers. Another subscriber, rfttmed Palak Singh, has died. Tho 
third, a zemindarine, failed to pay for^nearly three years. The fourth, 
a petty zemindar of Shapor, has not also paid his quota for about a 
year.” 

The examination was conducted by H. F. Kean, Esq., Magis- 
Tho ex&miua- trSte and Collector j G. A. Samuells, Esq., 

tion. Assistant Magistrate; J. Cullon, Esq., M.D., Civil 

Surgeon; A. Edwards, Esq., of Matiliari Factory; li. Samuells, Esq .; 
and Buba Sital Prasad Basil, B.A., Deputy Magistrate. 

The examiners report that “ the progress of regular attendants is 
» m m * highly satisfactory, and reflects great credit on the 

Examinees' aeports. head-master .and his assistants. The boys, if 
appears, also display some considerable proficiency in Nagri—a subject 
lately introduced. The examiners, who were aware of the tendency 
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of the native mind to commit to memory without aid of understanding, 
have kept this failing m view throughout. In most instances, however! 
they were pleased to find that the boys understood fully what they had 
leamt.” .. 

The Secretary, Mr.‘ Kean, O.S.,’considers that the examiners 
deserve thanks for the care and attention with which the ftv nmin n ti»n 
was conducted.” 

There are three unaided and one Government middle vernacular 
' M i (U1(1 schools in the district, attended by 138 Hindus and 

8 Muhammadans—all Hindustanis. They are all 
inferior schools, because the people do not care for the education offered 
them. ‘ 

Statistics are given of 30 unaided pqthsalas, attended by 890 
Primer* edmoie Hindus, 66 Muhammadans, and 81 “ others,” native 

Christians probably, giving a total of 1,037, with a' 
daily average of 873 pupils. 

There is no gifls’ school," and no jail or police school in the district. 
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From the report of S. W. Fallon, Ftq., M.A, Fh.J),, Intpeetor of 
School », North-Wett Division. 
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Monghyr. Number of 
•chools. , 


There is one higher school in the district. 


Middle schools arte 13 against 11 the year before. 

Of primary Government and aided schools there we;re 7 against 4, 
and of independent prim&ry schools, 48 are returned, with an attendance 
of over 20 boys in each school. There were besides 205 schools, with an 
attendance of 1,561 pupils, giving hn average of only 7 boys per school. 

There is no training school in this district. 

There is a mission school for native children. 

There is a girls’ school for European and Eurasian children. 

There is n<< jail or police school. 

The attendance in the higher school has fallen from-175 to 153. 

' The cause of the fall in» the attendance is duo, as 
...cnuocce. "the Secretary states in his report, to “ withdrawals 

on account of transfer of guardians to other districts”—a portion of the 
Railway head office at Jamalpur having been transferred to Nawadi on 
the Chord Line. 

When the Committee saw, in an attendance of 175 boys, a proof of 
high merit in the head-master, I ascribed the increase rather to the 
growth of the head office at Jamalpur, with the removal of a portion of 
which establishment the attendance has declined by 22 pupils. 

The fees have decreased from lis. 3,252-8-0 
Feo »- to Rs. 2,‘671-6-3. 

The aggregate attendance in middle schools was 518 boys against 
360; while the fees aggregated Rs. 2,457-14-6, against Rs. 1,728-9-0. 
__ , , The higher school had 105 Hindus and 44 

an race. , Muhammadans, of whom 116 were Hindustanis 

and 33 Bengalis. 

In Government and aided middle schools Hindus were to Muham¬ 
madans as 340 to 120, and Hindustanis to Bengalis as 265 to 59—all 
in the aided English schools. 

In the primary schools, for which we have the requisite returns, 
Hindus are to Muhammadans as 367 to 63. 

. , , Of 6 pupils sent up to the Entrance Examina- 

tion, 2 were passed. 

u The annual examination was conducted by the following gentle- 
. . .. men in the branches mentioned against their 

names, and the examiners, whose reports have 
been received, speak favorably of the school:— 


T. Grant, Esq., C.S. 
J. Dwyer, Esq. 

J. Dwyer, Esq. 


Geometry, Algebra, and Arithmetic— 
6th and 5th year classes. 

Literature and Gramn.ai, History and 
Geography—6th year clars. 

All English subjects—4th and 2nd 
year classes. 
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Babu Womesh Chandra Roj) (Sub- \ Literature and Grammar, History 
Assistant Surgeon) ... • ... j and^ Geography—5th year class. 

”' ‘ “ year 

year 


Babu Bhagwan~ Prasad (Deputy 
Inspector of Schools) . 

Babu Haris Chandra Das,B.A.&B.L. 


All English subjects—8rd 
class. 

AU English subjects—1st 
class. 


Iiocal subscriptions. 
Baba HarbaUub Nam- 
yan 8inch. 

Sliah Moahim Ali. 

Shah Allah Ahmad. 


Oriental L^tguages^ of % all the Claeses.. 

Maulvi Abdul Jubber, Deputy Collector... Arabic and Urdu. 

Pundit Tarak Nath Tottorattno ... # ... Sanskrit ajid Bengali. 

“Three of the subscribers for increase of establishment for the 
Mongjiyr Government school, teamed in tho margin, 
who received the thanks of Government for their 
libefal contributions, as by Government letter 
No. 3176, dated 8th November, have withdrawn 
from the list of subscribers.” * • 

Two largo rooms have been encUAed at a cost of only Rs. 913. 
...wi band- The work appears to have been executed in a very 
substantial way, and at a small cost, by private 
contract under the direction of the Local Committee. 

The Local Committee have taken exception to my classification of tho 
„ . Monghyr school as a moderate school, as recorded 

The local Committee. j n f 0 n 0W f n g resolution of the Committee : — 

* « With reference to the Annual Report for 187(A71, tho Committee 
have noted that at page 109, Appendix D, in tho classification of higher 
class E ng l ish Government schools, Monghyr is classed in tho grade of 
«moderate” along with Muzafferpur, while tho school^ at Gya and 
Arrah are classed as “ fair.” In tho table showing tho results of tho 
Entrance Examination of 1870, Monghyr shows a bettor result in can¬ 
didates passed than any ono of tho other «chools named above. Inas¬ 
much as in the body of tho report no explanation is given showing in 
what respect Monghyr school.is held t® bo inefficient,»tho Committee 
would like to know thg reason why Monghyr school is placed in a lower 
grade than Gya and Arrah, and in the same category with Muzaffer- 
pur school, which latter passed only tvfo boys in the lowest grade, and 
has an average daily attendance considerably below that of Monghyr.” 

The explanation is very simple. 

1. The * Committee* appear to understand the term “ moderate 
as synefaymous with “inefficient.” This is hardly 
Confusion of terms. consistent with the usually accepted signification 
. of the words. • 

2 The Committee, by their own showing, estimate a school wholly 
Estimate/ ofsftool. by according to the attendance and the results of the 
the inspector. • Entrance Examination The inspector ot (schools, 

however, has fib take an average of "various tests. These are—(1) the 
general discipline and tone of tho whole school; (2) the general proficiency 
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centage of pupils in thfe hSLr c£s “i? an ? e; ( 4 > P»* 

class; (5) the results of die Entrant tt ‘P^mlly m the Entrance 
the searching t»W voce ISirfet • (6) the results of 
ciaUy is subjected by the Inspector.’* *“ the Entrance class espe- 

classification of^Gya^d ^Arrah^o? 110 ? t0 3 ? ce P ti °n taken to the 
is set down ks ‘derate ” tSt 7 A** i air ” ^ile Monghyr 
by their respective Local Committee^'^t 8 ^ 0 ? 8 ha T 9 noticed 

specific terms of high commendatio^whS alwavs"^ t *' Vis [ tor8 in 
the ordinary va<m e ffenernliHoa TO i • i CQ aIwa 7 8 mean more than do 
. mind. Mo L « P"*’” 1 ” to (S 

appointed by the local Committee^for tho ^ 9 ommi J ;tee ) or Examiner 
mmation, has recorded such damatfn^ • ! condllot , of the annual exa- 
the want of tone and thoroughness in j£2f t £ rb8 l “ ? 080 which refer to 
to these facts only as confirmatory of +f ^ ?”£ ber 8c bool. I refer 
annual inspections* have led me^o form. 4l ° estlmate which my own 

While IwrttoSaSJS ’S 8 STftZ l : h fl,e L0Cal P^-nilteo. 

fnd©rls is again. C in > an meffident^tate 1 * "it 1 ]? 611 ? ^ El,rasian boys 
tent European masters, and youcanntd keep them* T y ‘° “”>Pe- 

. Monghyr, like Faina, l 

.**-+-*■*► Mate'S 

. bigotry and pridLiand ulurm miuj an 

■As soon as tho GoverSmeit is in a ' l fr ° m oor “bool,, 

primary schools on Hs. 5 a' 1 “ B™ 1 * a few 

ment, might bo, attached to eSft Tur middb? de P arfc - 

As the course and method of studv in «,:!“* middle vernacular schools. 
<b»‘ of tho existing .”£"£? “department wcnld differ from 
than the system pursued in our miVLll f nd , P ai J lsa ^e less widely 
Bmdnally 4on „ ve ? to ™ e “ «*«*, the people might £ 

The best middle schll Tth," X^ ar7 m r 

* « K.,ya„p„r, (3 ) 

Begnserai and Barhla. ° * l **" bottom of the list P aro 
especially in respect to 258^S ™TOfcMrf&jJo d * WU "“"‘“‘ed, 
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Fluctuating attendants 
of village schools. 


Of Beguserai school |lie Collector remarks as follows: “The 
„ . , , Begusirai school was praised by me after my visit 

Beguserai school. to *?t it i 870-71. This yeSr the new master told 

me that the • attendance had dwindled until lor a month or two only 
2 boys attended the school, mid yet no enqniry'seoms to have followed.’’ 

The facts are that uplto July* 1871 from 18 to 22 pupils wore in 
attendiilcc, a targe majority of the pupils con¬ 
sisting! of relatives of tlnfamla and the residents 
of the neighbouring villages. 

But the past great flood of this year camo on this month, and 
then the attendance fell. In August *md September, while the country 
was covered with water, Sio inspection was made. Still, the average 
attendance was 13. In the quarterly classiiication .return this school 
was set down as an u indifferent” school, just above Tegra, the worst 
school in the district. * 

With October came the Dassera vacation, and tho nmla with 
tJieir children went to their homes. Four «er five beys were all that 
were left in the school during the wliblo month of October, and of 
these two only, residents of*tho village, were regular attendants. 

In November only eight pupils attended the school. When tho 
Deputy Inspector visited this school on tlife 4th November, ho was told 
that three weeks more would elapse before the school could recover. 

Tho teacher, .commended by the Collector on his first visit to tho 
school, was a trained teacher from Muzafferpm' training school. Ho 
was promoted to a teaclicrship on better pay in tl*e Monghyr school. 
He has since passed the Pleadership Examination, and so a good teacher 
is lost to a department which offers little or no attactions in tho lower 
grades. * 

The teacher who succeeded him ‘turned out a failure, and his 
services have been dispensed with. • 

Between December 1871 and April* 1872 the Deputy ‘Inspector 
visited this school seven times. When the Collector 

Estimate of tho school. ^ the j n J anuaiy 1872, there 

were 21 present out of 33 on the,register. The Collector remarks: 
“ Some of tho boys were examined in reading, arithmetic, and geo¬ 
graphy, and did very well, especially the 3rd class in the latter 
subjects.” * * * • 

Tho Assistant Magistrate, Mr. Wilkinson, writes of this school that 
«tho boy« setfmed exceedingly well taught, and intelligent and sharp. 
The head-master seemed to khow his work well.” 

Tho Collector further remarks: “ My proposal that Kaithee Hindi 
should be taught In vernacular schools was made 
improvement of *mdi- gome time ago, and ws«S based upon the idea that 
genoua y , a s j m pie and practical instruction, somewhat of 
the kin^ given by gurus in a village ppthsala, though of a better 
quality, dispensed amongst the masses, would be more acceptable and 
show better results than the system now in vogue; but the late 
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orders of the Government have settled this (Question by proscribing the 
use of any local dialect for school teaching. I do not set np to be an 
authority on the subject of education, but |[ confess I am in favour of 
the present policy of Government, which I understand to aim at 
furnishing a plain kind 6£ teaching to the people generally, rather than 
high class education'to the few.” ‘ j 

Mr. Barlow's* proposal is' substantially the scheme which I re¬ 
commended, and winch the Government his, sanctioned for the district 
of Purnea. I have already suggested a modification of this scheme 
a few pages back in my review of middle class vernacular schools in 
this district. * 
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Bhagulpur division is much behind Uhe Patna division in the 
,. .. number and merit of its vernacular schools. In 

Bhsgulpur division. Engli8h) the districtsfof Bhagulpur and Monghyr 

are as forward as those of the Patna division 5 but the district of 
Puraea is very backward both in English aud the vernacular. Maulvis 
and pundits are few and inferior thrbughoutthe division. 

Bhagulpur district.' Bhagulpur has *<ke higher school which is a 
Number of schools. Government instituticui. 

The number of middle schools is 14 .against 13. 

Of primary schools, one is an aided school and 47 are unaided 
pathsalas,* y/ith over 20 boys each, .against 17 the year before. There 
are besides 264 schools with an attendance of 2,284 boys, being an 
average of only 8 hoys per school. 

In the Government higher school the average daily attendance 
was 271 aghinst 267; and the fees had increased 
from Its. 6,211-7-6 to Rs. 6,302-9-0. 

Middle schools show • an average daily attendance of 438 against 
; and an increase in fees from Rs. 866-1-0 to Rs. 1,014-3-3. 

The aggregate attendance in 48 primary schools was 1,185. 

In the higher school 67 were Muhammadans 
Creed and race. and 292 Hindus, in the proportion of 241 Hindus¬ 

tanis to 118 Bengalis. 

In middle schools 144 ai;e Muhammadans and 472 Hindus j and 
in Government and. aided middle schools, for which only we have 
returns, 468 are Hindustanis and 6 are Bengalis. 

In 47 primary schools, with over 20 boys in each school, the 
proportion is 1,114 Hindus to 44 Muhammadans. 

In the training school there are 20 stipendiary pupil-teachers, all 
Hindustanis, of whom 13 are Hindus and 7 Muhammadans. 

There is one unaided girls’* school of which we have no statistics. 

There is a large orphanage and vernacular school under the 
popular and highly esteemed ltevd. Mr. E. Droese. 

There is no jail or police school.. . 

Nine pupils passed the Entrance Examination, one the Minor 


Attendance. 


387 


Higher school. 


Scholarship Examination, and 20 the Vernacular 
t jj e Scholarship Examination. 

From k u Hull and interesting report of this school by the head¬ 
master, Ba. Nibaran Chandra Mukhcrji, M.A., it appears that “of 
every 100 ^ys there were T9 belonging to the upper classes of 
society, 87'3 to the middle classes, and 10‘8 to the lower classes. The 
children of servants of Government foi;m a third of the whole, and 
those of professional men form' another third, while .the remaining 
third is made up of the other branches of society. Of this last, again, 
the children of holders of small estates form the majority. \ % 

“ The percentages of boys present, of boys absent without leave, and 
of boys absent on leave, was respectively 86 , 4‘73, and 6*3. There were 
84 Brahmuns, 8 Chhatris , 145 Kaiths, 2 Vaidas (physicians), 1 Koeri 
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(cultivator), 5 Agarwallas, { Kashodnn Banias, Kasar Banias , X Dhanuk , 

1 Khatri, 5 Sadgopes, 14 Gi oes, 1 Sonar (goldsmith), 1 Teli (oilman), 

1 Chain, 1 Madak (sweetn cat-maker), 1 Tati, 3 Loharis, 1 Kalal, 1 

Kalwar (spirit-seller), and 1 Dosadh. ! 

“ The Muhammadans a e 40 Shaikhs, 22 Syads, 4 Pathans, and 1 
Mallik. . . ' 

“ Tho total number oflMuliammactan bov» increased by 7 during 
the year, though tho relativeipropoi*tion of Muhammadans to Hindus 
was hardly affected. 

“The annual examination was conducted by Jho Secretaries 
and by some ot tho native gentlemen of the station. Among these, 
Maulvi Syad Ameer Hossein, Khan Bahadur, Babu Sib Chandra Ban- 
dyopadhya, B.L., and Bnftu Akhil Charan MulliJc*M.A. & B.L., took 
tno greatest pains. The.thanks of the. school are duo to all the gentle¬ 
men who conducted tho examination. 

“ Of 12 students who were sent up tojjio Entrance Examination, 
9 passed, 3 in the 1st, 4 in the 2nd, arid 2 in tho 3rd division. This 
is considered a satisfactory result, because from, a total of 1,900 
candidates who appeared at this examination from all parts, only 700, 
or about two-fifths, were passed. • 

“ Of tho 9 who passed, 3 arc Muhammadans and G arc Hindus ; 
or 4 Hindustanis and 5 Bengalis. Among tho Hindus arc 3 Brahrnuns, 

2 Kaiths, and 1 caste unknown. 

“ Considerable attention was, as usual, paid towards this branch of 
*. , , tho education of the pupils. Tho boys have been 

iscip mo an mom a. taught better manners and behaviour. As however 
tho results of such education are generally judged of *moro from a 
negative conduct than positive, more •from the absence of any bad 
conduct than anything else, it is hopeiWliat the school made favorable 
progress in this respect, since hardly an#- case of bad conduct was 
reported against a boy. 

“ The boys are encouraged to take physical cxereiso. Some of 
_ . , the teachet% arc by turn appointed to superin- 

ysica exercise. tend over tho playground, and m so long ns tho 

winter lasted, the boys regularly betook •themselves to such exercises. 
As the sun is flow getting more and more powerful every day, tho 
boys being .unablo t$> bear the not exposure, are now giving up such 
plays, and are becoming dull without activity. There does not seem to 
be any easy remedy for tins.. 

“Of all the teachers made to superintend tho playground, Babu 
Kali Nath Chatterji, B.A., third teacher, now deceased, and Babu Pra- 
motha Nath Mitkheiji, officiating 6th tcacherfshow<5l the greatest enthu¬ 
siasm. 0 

“ Bj Maddocks, Esq., late Civil and Sessions Judge of the 

# station, presented the school with a* set of Jacques’s croquet halls, 

* mallets, &c. The boys resort to this play with great pleasure. 

The new school building was occupied on 1st April 1872. 
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Fifteen pupil-teachers—75 per cent.—obtained employments during 
the year, 14 as teacher and one as a mohurir. In 

Training school. Em- this number are 6 Mulrammadans, 4 Kaiths, 2 Brahr 
payments obtained by pu- - - — - - - — • - 1 — 

pil-teachers. 


muks, 1 Babhan, 1 Bahia, and 1 Khatri. Classify¬ 
ing them professionally, we have 4 cultivators, 3 
If priest, 1 teacher, 1 shop- 


mohurirs, 2 patwaris, 1 peon, 1 weaver, 
keeper, and 1 constable: f , 

. Six of the pupils referred to have opened private schools, which are 
well attended. 

To this nnmber of employe# from the training school must be 
added one student from the attached model school, who is employed as a 
teacher in a pathsalfi. 

The attendance in the training and attached vernacular schools had 
. , suffered from an outbreak of cholera last Septem- 

’ her in the mohalla. “ The mohalla consists of 

150 houses, in which 40 .children below the age of 12 died of this 
disease. The adult population escaped. Among the deaths were 3 
pupils of the training school. The people were alarmed, and the 
attendance in the school fell from 160—a number never reached 
before—to 135.” 

The small falling off of only 25 out of 160, or 15‘8 per cent., 
under the alarming conditions^referred to, speaks well for the discipline 
of this school, and of the estimation in wmch it is' held. A further 
proof of the increasing, appreciation of the school is found in the fact 
that the percentage of pupils occupying a middle class in the table of 
social position^ had increased from 33*5 per cent, in 1870-71 to 46 per 
cent, in 1871-72. _ , 

The number of pupils had increased froift 124 to 144; and the 
„ . , ., ,, fees from Rs. 297 to Rs. 419, being an increase 

Number of pupils. Fees. of ^ ^ ^ 

The head-master, Babu Ram Prakash Lai, further reports that 
u up to this time none of the Bengalis would send their children to the 
vernacular school; but this yea^. two boys, the sons of respectable 
Bengalis, were admitted in the first class. Six nionths after, one of the 
two was adopted as heir by al childless widow Rani at Champa Nala in 
Bhagulpur.” 

• It is very satisfactory to find that the vernacular scholarship hold¬ 
ers, having privately pursued the study gf English 
An English department along with tne vernacular scholarship course, have 
m training jj Cen admitted this year into the 6th, 5th, and 4th 
classes of the English higher school, at which their 
four-year scholarships are tenable, instead of beginning at the very bottom 
of the school as heretofore, and rising only a little above the middle of 
the school by the time their scholarships expired. The addition of an 
English department to the training and vernacular schools nas been 
strenuously advocated both in and out of the department, and its sanc¬ 
tion by the Government would be a very popular measure. 
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Athletics. 


Colgong' 


Middle schools, English. 

This school is 


Bhagulpur Division—Bhagulpur District. 

» 

Twenty pairs of nnildars (dumb-bells) are in 
regular use in the school. ( The pupils are drilled 
also. 1 

and Madohpura are the only (wo aided English schools 
iu the (district. They d<J their work tolerably. 


Banks. 


Bahuri. 


Sunbarss. 


doing $oderately. u The Deputy Magistrate, Mr. 
W. Ik 'Martin, takes an interest m the school. Tho 
inhabitants have very little desire for learning.” 

“ One student passed the Minor Scholarship Examination. The 
maulvi has a fair knowledge of‘Arabic; but ho 
is not*a trained teacher. The Hindi class is bettor 
taught. • 

This is tho Rajah of Sonbarsa’s school, it is as backward as it 
has* ever been. The teacher, a musahib (court 
companion) of t}m Rajah, is a teacher only in 
name. Tho inhabitants are strongly avfcrstT to education. Very few 
pupils attend tho school. 

“ Sonbarsa aided patTisala docs moderately well under its present 
teacher, lately a passed student of Par/nesharpur middle vernacular 
school.” 

The new Deputy Inspector, Biibu Kuhlip Saliai, from Patna nor- 
Tho Deputy inspectors mal school, only joined his appointment on 21st 
re P ort - February 1872. Ho has fhrnishcd rather a full 

• and careful report. 

“ Tho portion of the district to tho north of tho Ganges abounds 
in rivers that, overflowing in the rainy season, make tjjat* part impass¬ 
able for four months in the year. Fropi Bhagulpur to Kishonganj, and 
a little farther to the north, a sheet of wgter extends on every side as 
far as the eye can reach. The most northern part of tho district bor¬ 
ders on tho Terai of Nepal, and is very unhealthy. ' 

“ The chief objection to female education is tho objection to men 
_ , . .. teachers. •There aA training schools for male 

Female education. , -i 1 * • • iii 1 < i 

teachers; but framing school tor women tcnctiers 

are even more urgently wanted. Witliput trained Monica teachers a 
girls’ school m!ky prove more mischievous than useful.” 

Of tho aided English schools in Bhagulpur and Santal Parganas, 
the Deputy Inspector observes “ that almost all 
the teachers in these schools are Bengalis, of whom 
some hold the B.A. degree, and others have passed the First Arts Examina¬ 
tion. But they are mostly deficient in*geueral knowledge. They can 
read and v^wte with ease and accuracy, and teach tho class-books with 
the aid of keys..dictionaries, and ether books of reference. But what¬ 
ever th§y 4>ay be as scholars, they cannot be said to be good teachers. 
They d<* nothing more than teach those bodks which are fixed for the 
examination. It is very strange that young men who have been educat¬ 
ed in the colleges of Lower Bengal shoi\jd know so little of science*and 

45 


Aided English schools. 
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care so little for discipline. The next defect'I have observed in these 
teachers is their failure to correct the promulgation and manners of the 
boys. * f 

“In this school what is taught is|aught systematically. Tho 
pujtils are sharp, active, and studious, and they 
Mudo pura. explain the sense of tl'e passage intelligibly. Tho 

first class boys give? correctly the roots and derivations of words. Their 
movements as they pass in and opt in singl 3 file, have something of the 
regularity and precision of soldiers 6n parade. 

“ The head teacher, Babu Grish Chandra Ray, is a painstaking 
man, and uuderrtands tolerably the proper method of teaching. It is 
Jllso very creditable to him that he has taught himself something of 
Porsian and Hindustani, which Bengali teachers, as a rule, will not take 
the trouble to acquire, 

“ The head teacher, a Bengali, cannot put together two words of 
Hindustani without making gross blunders. The 
Colgong. • 1st and 2nd classes are very deficient. Not much 

improvement can be expected when tho teacher cannot explain the lesson 
to Hindustani boys in their mother tongue. 

“ This school has been long without a head-master, and the second 
teacher, 'who is acting in the post, is not qualified 
Non1 ' for it. The inhabitants desire an English educa¬ 

tion for their sons. But thp school will not thrive while teachers are 
appointed one day %nd dismissed on tho next. 

“ The village is inhabited chiefly by gwalas (milkmen), who do not 
Vernacular , education, care for the vernacular education offered them. 
Mudohpura sub-division. The pupils are mostly tlie sons of-the amla. 

“ The attendance suffered greatly from the fever which raged-in 
August 1871. Of five candidates for the Vernacular Scholarship Examin¬ 
ation, one was unable to appear 1 in consequence of the death of a near 
relation, another fell ill on tlnf way to Bhagulpur, and two were disabled 
by attacks of fever in the examination-room. The fifth, who was 
well, passed. «■ «■ 

“ The inhabitants care very little for vernacular education. The 
. attendance declines periodically with the ripening 
Colgong. ' 0 f ^ ma ‘ n g 0es and the commencement of 

ing, &c. 

“The second 
pupil-teacher from 
painstaking teacher, 


n 
SOW- 


teacher, pundit Shew Saran * Panday, a passed 
Bhagulpur training school, is a competent and 


B&r&i. 


“ The teachers are painstaking, and they take 
an.interestin the school. , .. 

“ The town is for the most part peopled by »and((Hindu priests) 
and banias (shop-keepers) The first dt*e occupied 
in religious .worship and mendicancy; the last 
shop. The inhabitants have very little desire 
ratio which the number of pupils bears to.the 


Bulttagcnj. 

are devoted to the 
for education. The 
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* 

\ ’ 

population is as 5. to 1,000. Last year there were only -32 boys on 
the rolls. This school hoffls a middle position. The mode of teaching ’ 
is good, and tho boys are well behaved. • 

“Last »year, tor the first time, four boys were sent up from this 
school to the Vernacular Scholarship Examination; only ouo of tho 

four failed. • 

“Shauqi Jha, the head-teachhr, comes from. Bhagulpnr training 
school. He is a painstaking teacher and an honest man, and his 
method of teaching is creditable?. Ho often teaches tho boys after 
hours. 

“ Kishenganj is thickly populated with ijwahs (nylkmen) and other 
low* castes. This school has generally passed 

Kishenganj. pujyls at the Vernacular Scholarship Examina¬ 

tion, and tho inhabitants evince some desire lor education. During tho * 
year this school has suffered considerably. Three hundred of the 
inhabitants were carried off by fever, and the village has been almost 
a deserted. « • 

“ Lala Ram, the second vernaculfr teacher, is superior to somo of 
the teachers in middle schools. Ho has taught himself tho Persian 
character. His method of teaching is fair. 

“This is the' worst school, worso than an 
. Mabagawan, ordinary palJmla. The inhabitants have no 

, desire for education. 

“ The village is pcopjed by zemindar Rahims 
•Parmeskrpur. and other low tribes, who Lave very littlo desire 

for education. 

“The school-house having fallen in, the school has been driven 
to take refuge in the house of a Rahhan, who as&erls his dignity as 
proprietor by walking in at pleasure, accompanied by his friends, and 
• smoking tobacco and crackiug jokes wtiilc the boys are at their lessons.” 
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Purnea.- 

tchooln. 


Pnrneah has one 

Number of 


higher school and 11 middle schools. Of 
primary schools, 182 are shown in the statistical 


table. 


There is bne Roman Catholic school in thejsadar station. 

There is one jail or police school, and no school for native girls. 

* The demand tor education is more than usually, limited iu this dis- 

Attendanee trict. ^ Even in the English school the average 

daily 'attendance Vas only 34, against 28 in tho 
year before ; and the fees were Its. 814-6-0, against Its. 050-7-0. 

The training school had 20 stipendiary pupil-teachers on tho roll 
on tho last day of the year„whilo tho'average daily attendance was only 
7, against 8 in the previous year. 

In middle schools thd average daily attendance was 171, against 
207 ; and the fees aggregated Its. 573, againsf Its. 51(1-12-0. In 
the middle schools is included the aided English school, in which 
the. average daily attendance was only 15. against J 2 iu tho previous 
y^ar. * ™ 

Primary schools show, an aggregate attendance of 1,206 boys, 
giving an average of about 15 boys per school. 

Of the number on the rolls in the higher English school, 37 were 
„ , , Hindus and 14 Muhammadans: and Hindustanis 

■ were to Bengalis as 41 to 10. 

In the training school there were 12 Muhammadan pupil-teachers 
to only 8 Hindus—all Hindustanis. * * 

* Middle schools had 135 Hindus to 115 Muhammadans—all Hin¬ 
dustanis. 


nigher schools. Tocher* The Secretary, Mr. Doy, Assistant Mngis- 
hard to get or ketp. tratc, reports as follows :— 

“ During the last year, Babu Nand iail Bhattacharji, second master, 
resigned, and Babu Bani Madliav Bancrjj was’ appointed to officiate 
for him. The Director of Public Instruction appointed Babu Nritya 
Gopal Chattopadhyay as second master, bqt ho did not join at all. Sub¬ 
sequently Babu Prasana Kumar*Basu was appointed second master, and 
he has recently assumed charge of lus duties. In Mjircli 1871 Babu 
Baina Charan Sarkar was appointed to •ffieiate as third master. After 
having been laith up wit]» fever Jhrice, he also resigned his post. No 
competent man having applied for it, it remained vacant till 27th March 
last whei^ the,new second master arrived, and the former officiating 
second master has been recommended to 611 it up. He is perhaps waiting 
till something better turns up. Such frequent changes in the instructive 
staff of the school materially tdll agaiust its interests. Unless some 
judicious systeid of transfer be adopted in the department, compelling 
the teachers froth the healthy districts to serve for a limited period, say 
three years, in the notoriously unhealthy • districts, the well-being of 
this and* similarly unfavorably situated institutions cannot be perma¬ 
nently secured. If the heads of the department transfer school¬ 
master^ from the unhealthy districts, a new inducement will be held out 
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to men to serve in districts like Purnea. f Besides, in unhealthy dis¬ 
tricts the local income of the schools is always smaller than that of 
schools located in healthy districts, and consequently inducement in the 
way of higher salary cannot be-held out. 

u Statement showing the progress of the school since 1867-68. 


SUBJXCIB. 

• 

‘ . f 

Year 1887-.68. 

Year 1871-72. 

Iuoreaieeper eent. 

Number on the rolls... 

32 

1 

63 

HI 

Attendance ... 

27 

34 

26*9 

Local income ... 

Be. 609 1 0 

Ba! 816 6 3 

60*16 

N umber of Teachers 

« %a 

• 

4 

S._ 

6 

25 


“ I beg to remark that few schools evon in Bengal can sliow # such 
. •satisfactory results. 

“The annual examination of the school was conducted by *the 
following gentlemen :— 

“J. D. Ward, Esq., Judge; F. Wyer, Esq.,‘Joint Magistrate; 

™ T . ’ G. Gr. Dey, Esq., Assistant Magistrate; , W. 

DaCosta,. Esq., Subordinate Judge ; BabuGovinda 
Clmndra Banerji, Pleader; Balm Parbutty Charan Das, B.A. &. B.L., 
Pleader; Bahu» Bissessur Ram, Officiating Deputy Inspector of 
Schools. * 

“ Excepting in some subjects, the result of tho examination is, on 
the whole, satisfactory. • 

“ Of the three candidates who were sent up to the last Entrance 
Examination of the Calcutta University, one passed in the secbnd 
division.” _ - 


. . The local authorities took an active part in 

the annual exatnmation. ^ 

Of the 4th class, the Secretary, Mr. Dey, remarks on “ the mistakes 
made in pronunciation, but that he was very well pleased With the in¬ 
telligence shown by all the boys in the olaqg.” Their translation was 
considered “ very satisfactory, though some had a curious notion that 
‘ brook’ meant a 1 lamb.’ ” 

Mr. Ward, the Judge, who examined the 3rd class, consisting of 
only four boys, of whom but two were present, remarks* — 

**' This paper (Euclid) has been most creditably dofte by both boys. 
There is not a single mistake, and so I have given each full m^ks; but 
Mir Kalu’s paper is slightly the best, as he argues outffiis propositions 
less in the words of the book than Gopal, and - he moreover quotes the 
axioms, postulates, and propositions by which the deductions are made.” 
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Mr. Dey, Assistant Magistrate, who examined tho 2nd class of five 
boys, of whom bnt three weho present, remarks :— 

“ This class was examined orally. Tho threo boys present did 
not seem to. have a ready familiarity* with what they had been 
reading, and were at first decidedly averse? to explaining anything' 
without looking at their books, vtfiich they seemed to think would 
supply tho place of tho mental process necessary.*’I had intelligent 
answers, however, after a time froiq all. Ail threo translated tho 
‘Tales of a Grandfather' wall .and’intelligently into Urdu, and ^Vli .Tail 
had a fair notion of tho course of the narrative. Tho poetry read 
seems to have left no impression ^hatever on their .minds, none at 
any rate that they can express. ‘ ltd gar wus a vulgar boy’ was tho 
Bum of what I could leaiyt from them as to tho object-matter of tho 
poem.” , 

•tion°notfa! <?CtOI ' S * My own examination notes are as follow:— 

7 th Class. —Whero is Madras? N«rtfT*bf Purtieal IIow would 
you get to Bombay from Purnea? No answer. 

Class. —Mistakes *in pronunciation continually passed by tho 
teacher—“ cos” for “is,”“oosl'ul" tor “useful,” &c. Grammar in so 
low a class is too absurd. It is learnt off by heart of course. What 
do you understand by tho word you have just read “a part of speech ?” 
Of course the bow has no notion. • 

Hindustani .— Hero two words are put in the mouth of the pupil 
wllich convey no idea to his mind. What is the opposite of dm (gener¬ 
al) ? lleicaijuf (ignorant) ! What do you understand by tho word you 
have just read, istemal (use)? Nisbat (relation) 1 WJmt is the opposite 
of useful ? Paula (advantage)! # « 

5 th Class.- -While I am about tq examine tho class, the duftry 
orders the pupils how and where to sit in class. One of the teachers 
who is present does not object. Tho class, as might bo expected, is 
badly taught and very deficient. Tho teacher of the class has gone 
away without tendering his resignation a fid without leave. 

ith Class. —Onl}» four boys oift of seven present. Tho boys talk to 
each other and whisper while they are qnder examination. What is the 
meaning of **wondrous?” SurprisemcntI What is tho difference 
between achanak anjl acliambhar f Not answered. What is the di IFercnce 
between “ hold” and “ detain ?” Not answered. They could not give 
me the opposites of “ loifg’^and “ find.” 

3rd Class. —Four boys present out of five. Tho class could not give 
the sum and difference of $ and *?5. The question is answered at last after 
a few leading questions put by the teacher. .The i;nle for converting a 
vulgar into a ‘decimal fraction they can repeat glibly enough, but of 
the prityipfe of the rule they have no notion whatever. “What do you 
understand by* ^ of 3 ? Not answered. * 

1st and 2nd Classes. —The pupils of these two, the highest classes, 
which are under the immediate tuitioi^of Babu Kali Mohan Clmudhri, 
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the head-master, are eaten up with conceit. A modest teacher makes 
modest pupils. ' 

Need of vied voo« ex- Two of the four boys present in the 3rd class 

amine turn* by the Uni- . are not fit for it. c • 

versity. * * 

Geometry. —Which side is thfi base of a triangle ? “ The lower 
side;” “the third’side 1”* Can you‘divide £ triangle into two equal trian¬ 
gles? Yes, by bisecting the angle at the .vertex according to the 4th 
proposition 1 No, according to the 8th proposition I Yet these ssCme boys 
wrote out the demonstration of a proposition in the written examina¬ 
tion “ most creditably,” as Mr. Ward observes. Such is the difference 
,between a written paper and a searching viM voce examination. 

English. —Translate the sentence “ You have wronged me.” 
“ Turn ham se galte ,kya >> (“you have done error to me”). Translate 
“You have been condemned for taking bribes.” “ In such a lime as. 
this.” “ To sell your offices for gold.” “ What is done cannot be un¬ 
done.” “ He means welU& “ We all mean the same thing, only you 
express yourself one way, and I another—that’s all.” “ It is too late 
now.” The whole class failed completely in ‘translating the above simple 
sentences, yet such boys pass the Entrance Examination. 

This school has done badly this year. The Officiating Deputy 
Inspector in charge of the school was frequently 
Training school. laid up with Purnea fever, and lie could not get on 

r besides with his subordinates, several of. whom 
resigned their places. When T inspected the school I found a very 
inefficient staff of teachers. The best men had left, and the school had 
retrograded. A new head-master assumed charge of the school on 1st 
Mareh 1872. 

Twelve pupil-teachers and r one pupil of the practising school—6’5 
per cent.—obtained employment .during the year, 
seven aS teachers, two as mohurrirs, two as 
constables, and one as a supervisor. All the twelve 
are Muhammada ns . 

usual prostrating fever prevailed this year. The 
Deputy Inspector draws the following picture of 
the wretched fever-stricken residents:—“ Net for 
them are the pure air and ‘fresh green, which the 
inhabitants of more favored districts so freely 
enjoy m their evening'walks. Here are only wretched sufferers conti¬ 
nually wrapped up in quilts and racked with pain on their weary beds 
through the live-long day and pight. o For the strains of music and 
singing which ravish the ears elsewhere, here, are heard only groans and 
cries in every house. ‘ From August 1871 to February 1872 the people 
knew no intervals of health. In one house which I visited;, all the 
inmates, fourteen in number, were laid up with fever, and tho head of the 


Pupil-teadten who ob¬ 
tained employment. 


More than the 

Cl 

Middle schools. Educa¬ 
tion in a malarious coun¬ 
try. 


•If the triangle is not isosceles I am afraid that I should have answered as the boys du^—H. W. 
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house came out to receive me shivering with ague. 1 There was not ono 
in the house/ he said, ‘ to fetch a drop of water for the bedridden sick/ 
“The following table shows the number of days in tbo year during 
which some of the teachers were incapacitated 
of work :— * 


Purnea fever. 


Hamm or Tjuchik. , 

•- r ..~ . 

Resignation. • 

• 

• 

Number of Days laid 
up by Fever. 

Pundit Pcrthipal Panday. 

Head Teacher, Qaibah Middle flchogl 
Head Teacner, Ki>ht*ng»nj Model Sehmd 

15 

days. 

Munshi Ainanat Ali . + 

m 


Puiidit Oovind I'ruad .. 

Late Head Teacher ol' Faqirtoli Model 
School . 

45 


Munshi Liaqat Ali. f.. 

Head Teacher of Kiahengauj ^lodel 
School . . 

130 


Muushi Manjur Ali . a ... 

Head Teacher of Moheshpifr Model 
School . 

IDS 


Munshi Mehdi Husain . 

Head Teacher of l>h«dbajja Middle 
school . 

15 


Munshi Durga Prasad . 

Head Teacher of Arrarva Model School 

1A 

ii 


Tbo next tablo allots the number of pupils who were laid up for 
various periods from ono month to six mouths:— 


Number of Pupils laid up 
with Fever for oqp 
month aud under. 

Number of Pupils laid 
up for three mouths and 
over one mouth. 

Number of Pupils laid 
uu for six months and 
over three mouths. 

. ..i—-• - - 

Total numlmr of Pupils 
sick. 

• 

IS 

83 

10 

- - — 

108 


pupils in midtile vernacular schools aggregated 
177 against 162 fn 1869,. and 172 in 1870 ; and 
the fees bavo increased from Rh. KJ0-14-0 ill 


The number of 

177 

Middle vernacular schools. ^ ^ , Vom R H . KKI-14-0 

1869-70, and Rs. 187-5-0 in 1870-71, to 11s. 279-13-0 in 1871-72. 

mi 1 _ p_ 1 _ 1 _ 1>„ 1<l 

Value of book. sold. 


The 

Vernacular 

Examination. 


The* value of» books sold Was Rs. 194-8-0, 
. against Rs. 186-4-0 in the previous year, 
table exhibits the number of ^candidates from all 
s^A.ip^.-p the schools, the dumber who were prevented by 
fllness frtrni appearing at tho examination, anil 


following 


f --- "11 - 

the number who passed the examination :- 

• _a. . .».. 


Number of Vernasular 
Scholarship Csndi- 
dates tient f rom dis¬ 
trict schools. 

» 

- 1 --- 

• * a 

li 


• 

Number who were ob¬ 
liged to return homo 

Number who sppeared 
at tho Kxawiuatio'i. 

• 

Number of Candidates who 
successfully pas-ed tho 
Kxuniination. 

uu account of sick¬ 
ness. 

i»t 

Division, 

2nd 

Division. 

3rd 

Division. 

1 « 

• • 

7 

! 



(1 


40 
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Of the candidates who were prevented by sickness from appear¬ 
ing at the examination, three pupils of Dholbajja school, who had been 
forced to return to their homes, made a second attempt to reach the 
sudder station, when they were again taken ill and forced to go back. 
One candidate wrote his" answer papers while he was shivering with 
ague, while another dosed himself ytdth quinine to keep off the fever 
while he was similarly engaged. ‘ 

The people have great faitlyn the miraeulous powers of the ojhas 
ojhaa (wizards) in (wizards) of Morang for the cure of bodily 
Purnca. ailments. 

Mr. Dey, the Assistant Magistrate, who takes an active interest 
in schools, makes the following remarks on Qasbah school:— 

“ I found a very satisfactory number of boys present, about 50, 
_ . , ,, . , mid saw more or less of the work of each class. 

**** m sc °' Tho highest class have read the 1st book of Euclid, 
and understand it well. A simple problem not before seen was solved 
after a few failures,*and tlw^’pss was tolerably proficient in the history 
of India and in arithmetic. In all the lower classes I was pleased 
to see that there was no lack of animation among the pupils. 

“ Mr. Dey was pleased to give the boys Rs. 5 to buy sweetmeats with. 

“ The best schools are Qasbah, Dholbajj'a Arrarya, and Sadipur. 
I applied for dales for inspecting Sadipur and Kishenganj schools; but 
all the daks had been engaged for every day in the week during my 
stay in the district, a,nd J was unable to see these schools. 

“ The Deputy Inspector, overtaken by night, halted at a village 
Reception accorded to "'here . a zemindar, a stranger to him, accommodated 
Deputy inspectors p of him with a straw bedding and blanket to he upon ; 
Schools. after inviting him to enter the house, saying 

“ Bhitar aye, huzur. Ap to sab ke bal baclion he bliala chahtiewale hain" 
(“ Come in, sir. You are one of the well-wishers of our children”). In 
Deplorable ignorance of the coursb of the evening I was appealed to, to 
the people. settle a disputed point which had been the subject 

of discussion among the company, as to whether the English had learnt 
the art of locomotion by rail from the people of China—a country lying 
to the west of India as they said, or whether they had learnt it from 
the people of Sham Rum (Asia Minor.”) The Deputy ‘'Inspector re¬ 
commended them to set up a school iniheir village, in which accurate 
inf ormation on such subjects could be imparted. 

. “The following are * the names 6f European 

interest in education. and native gentlemen who take an interest in 
native education :-v- 

“ J. B. Worgan, Esq.. Collector; G. G. Dey, Eeq., Assistant 
Magistrates Revd. J. B. Archer, Minister of Purnea; Manlvi Yar Ali, 
Ploader. Babu Syama Charan, Officiating Additional Munsiff ; Babu 
Hem Chandra Ray, zemindarj Munshi Ahmad Nazir, mukhtar; llunshi 
Eyahttallah, petty zemindar; Munshi Abdul Wahib, mukhtar; and 
Munshi Abdul Gafur, mukhtar. 
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Independent muVtabs In 182 independent pathsalas and muktabs, 
and pathaolaa. for which returns are given, there are 643 Hin¬ 

dus to 502 Muhammadans. The proportion of Muhammadans in 
Purnea has always been exceptionally large. . 

Arrangements have been nmde for a ‘complete Statistical return 
of all independent primary schools in the district of Purnea. The 
working of a few aided primary schools, for which rewards of Rs. 5 
a month arc to be paid tb the njost* successful teachers, will receive 
the special attention of the department. 
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Wtagulpur Division■—Santal Parganas District. 


Santal Parganas 
Number of schools. 


There are two higher English schools, one 
Government and one aided. 

The iniddlo schools are all English schools, of which there are 
three. • 

Primary schools, all under missionary bodies, wero 32 against 
41 the year before. , 

The missions have besides* three training schools, one of which is 
for girls. * , • 

Of girls’ schools there lis *ono at Taljhari, and the other is the 
zenana school at Rajmahal. 

• In higher schools the average* daily attendance* was 87 against 
, , ,, 91 ; and the fees aggregated 11 s. 984-12-6, against 

Its. 851-7-9 in the previous yeas. 

Middle schools showed an average daily attendance of 151 pnpils 
against 149 ; and the fees amounted to Its. 582-10-6, against Its. C53-11-0. 

In the training schools the number of pupil-teachers was 97 
against 78. , **•*■••* * 

In the two girls’ schools there were 37 pupils again&t 30 in the 
previous year. * 

In the two higher schools there wero 112 Hindus to only three 

__, , Muhammadans. Of ’ these, 59 wero Hindustanis 

rcc an race. and 49 Bengalis. No Santali attends either the 

Government school at Deoghnr, or the aided school at Pakour. 

Middle schools are attended by 168 Hindus iyid.21 Muhammadans, 
in fhe proportion of 122 Bengalis to 68 Hindustanis in the three aided 
schools. Here also there is not ono Santali. 

The primary schools are returned as consisting of 48 Hindus, 28 
Muhammadans, 197 u others,” and 465 unknown. No returns have been 
furnished of the races to which the gtudents belong. The mission 
societies to whom the education of the Santal a- has been committed, 
expressly stipulated that the usual statistical returns should not bo 
demanded of them, and they have never supplied any detailed state¬ 
ments. • • * 

The annual examination was' conducted by the Local Committee. 
* , ,. , . , The following is their report. *Mr. B1 milliardt, 

Deoghur higher scijpoL Assistant Commissioner, writes as follows 

“ There are only five boys inlthe second-class, of whom four appeared 

_ , . at the examination, which was a written one. The 

result is shown m the annexed statement, and is 
by no means satisfactory. I see little if any progress in English edu¬ 
cation since last year’s examination. Tfye boys are taught too much by 
rote; their ideas and thoughts are not allowed to expand, as is evident 
from their answers in English prose and poefxy. No pains appear to 
have been taken, and the answers are written in a slovenly, careless 
manner that speaks ill of the manner an which they have been taught. 
The boys should be kept to more careful and less slovenly habits, their 
writing, spelling, and grammar, should be more carefully attended to j 
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and lessons in dictation and in writing short essays, whevehy their men¬ 
tal 'powers and the grasp of the language are more fully brought into 
play, should be frequently given. Hari Charan Haidar in particular 
should be put to a lower class if he does not improve.” 

The Secretary, Di. Chandra^ who examined the first class, records 
his “ regret that I (he) cannot report favorably as to the progress the 
boys have made; They are very backward in literature and general 
information, although they havo been so many years in the school. 
They do not appear to have acquired the habit of thinking for them¬ 
selves. The teachers do not seem to have taken any special pains to 
discipline the minds of the boys, or to satisfy themselves that what they 
are said to have read, they have mastered themselves of. 

“It is hoped that better results will be shown next year by the 
exertions of the present head-master, who has only lately taken charge 
of the school.” 

The deficiencies which I observe in other schools exist here as 
„ , ,. , * welt:—'Hie small boys seemed to me sharper than 

Pakour higher school. bJg ^ 

The Deputy Inspector reports somewhat favorably of all the classes 
except the first, the questions in literature and mathematics which the 
pupils failed to answer, are appended to tho Deputy Inspector’s report. 
The questions put show that the examination was a close one. Ho 
notices that no general register of admissions is kept in the school. 
The new head-master has been recommended to keep such a register. 

. Among middle English schools, Mohcshpur 

aided school is the best by a long way. 

My notes taken down at the examination of this school are as 
follow 

“ 5th and 6th Classes. —Twefve boys. Reading Bengali; pronunciation 
Inspector’s examination indistinct. No wonder, for the pundit also pro- 
noto8, * nounctfs indistinctly. A little boy reads in his 

grammar that a certain letter is murdlumi (cerebral for lingual). Of 
course he can c t tell what m'ardhani means. He is too young for that; 
but not too young to learn this (to him) unmeaning word by heart. 
Similarly the word sicar (vowel). 

“3rd Class.*— Fourteen boys. Up to vulgar fractions. Tho prin¬ 
ciple not taught or apprehended, I lead the pupils, to it by a series of 
suggestive questions. I find the class very attentive. 

“ The class could not give me the opposites of “ diligence” and 
“ application.” 1st and 2nd classes do not translate idiomatically. 

“ While the 4th class is withe the teacher, the 5th class, con- 
_ . Bisting of Four boys, are seated dull, listless, and 

Jm ‘ 1 weary. They had much better be out at play. 

“ 4 th Class. —Three boys only I The teacher is inefficient. He takes 
up his position in a comer of the room. He is recommended; to take 
up a central position and to have his eye on the whole class. He 
instantly makes for another corner. One boy begins to read and never 
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Bhagulpur Division—Santal Parganas District. 

The teacher is satisfied. Mistakes are repeatedly passed over. 
The teacher is very apathetic. 

School inspections will never produce their appropriate results 
until we have a class «of picked and trained 
teachers for ouj English Schools—pi'eked for their 
natural aptitude, as teachers, and trained in the 
principles and practice of teaching. All the deficiencies of our schools 
are the deficiencies of our teachers v%lio have no idea how to teach. 

“ Three more boys i*ead Jlnglish, and twelve more Bengali. They 
are sitting on a form, gazing on vacancy. So long as sitting on a 
form is the popular equivalent of intellectual exercise, thfi farce will con¬ 
tinue to be played. 

“3rd Class. —Five boys. “Jams” for “James.” Half-a-dozen 
mistakes passed over. Meaning of “ about” ? 'Failed. Distinguish 
between bhala and u/tam. * “ Knowledge” and “ sense.” Failed. 

“ 2nd Class. —Opposites of “ignorant”—“wisdom”? Failed. The 
opposite of “true” is a “lie!” Distinguish bitvVbl&i “was” and “became.” 
Failed. 

Arithmetic. —In what respect are decimal fractions like and 
unlilto vulgar fractions ? Failed. Which # is greater, -jj or f ? One boy 
says they are equal 1 

“ The training school has improved under the Hevd. Mr. Stark, 
Aided mission schools* who takes great interest in it, and devotes a good 
Taljhari. share of his time to teaching.® The introduction 

of physical geography, in which the pupils exhibit a fair degree of 
knowledge, is duo to Mr. Stark. Geometry and algebra, also, are 
now taught. The lower classes, however, require more s^riut supervision 

Inspector's examina¬ 
tion notes. up to 

in arithmetic. 

“ 3rd Class. —Six pupils. Could not give me the 3 of of 100. 
They fail in geography. Ceylon is still believed to bo pqopled by the 
monkeys of Hindu mythology (paranas). * 

“ 2nd Class. —Five pupils. Thishlass did fairly i 
the classes are best in reading, 

“ The First'Class. —-Five pupils. Have improved much. The pupils 
evince a degree of intelligence ancf thinking-power. Their knowledge of 
Hindustani is remarkably good for the short time they have Deen 
learning it. They learn • Hyidi and Bengali as well. The studies of 
of Hindustani and Bengali are forced on the Santals, because it is 
in those foreign languages that the proceedings of the courts in the 
Santal parganasr are now carried on. » , 

“ The pupils <of this school are by far the best in the province 
in athletic sports. 

“ M#. St&rU’s transfer to Godda is a lost to the training school. 

“ The girls’ school and the attached practising school for boys have 
also improved.” . 


“ The 4f/t Clags .—Eight pupils. Had advanced 
fractions. J'key fail in geography and 


in geography. All 
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The Rovdi "Mr. stark’s u The Revd. Mr. Stark writes as follows . 

report. 

“ It is still all up-hill work. I cannot report any extraordinary 
progress; the work has, been carried on with tiie same patience and 
perseverance. • ' 

“ Our chief difficulty is that, the Santals have very little desire for 
education: they 'expect a boy to complete his education in a few 
months; their poverty 1 also is asgrqat bar to the success of the schools. 

“ They require their children to he}lp in tending cattle and plant¬ 
ing, and this is the greatest obstacle to our having large numbers, 
and to the scholars being regular in attendance. 

“ If the monthly statements bo compared, a considerable fall in the 
attendance will be observed in the planting and reaping seasons. 

tl In some of the schools the boys have got as far as the .rule of 
three, and can read and write fairly. This however cannot be said of the 
larger number, which must be classified as elementary schools. 

“ The largest nuraW "S schools is in the Godda district, and sin¬ 
gularly enough the largest number of pupils in the Taljhari training 
school is also from the same district. Inis is a peculiar fact which I 
cannot account for. The only solution of the question I have heard from 
the people is, that the people, having suffered from the mahajam and 
zemindars, are anxious to qualify themselves, so that they can match 
thpir oppressors. Be this true or not, the fact remains that the Godda 
district furnishes the largest number of pupils and schools. 

“ The only school in which decided progress has been made, is the 
training school at Taljhari. I account for this from the boys being 
thoroughly und^r our control, and from the inducements they have to 
continue their studies for years. In it they are entirely removed from 
their homes, have all their wapts supplied, have every facility for pro¬ 
secuting their studies by the constant presence of their teachers to whom 
they can constantly refer, and last, though not least, the two hours 
devoted every night to the preparation of the next day’s lessons under the 
eye of a master on duty, who is constantly present to keep order and 
help them in their studies if they riieet with any difficulty. 

<f Their parents are well content that they should remain at this 
school, as they are relieved of the burden of their support. My opinion 
is, that the training school is a perfect success, when we take into 
consideration the irregular attendance, &c., &c., of the village schools. 

“ I think there should be a similar boarding school at each of 
our stations where we have a resident missionary. I have urged this 
point on our society, and they, are agreeable that I should open one at 
Godda, provided Governpient helps with a grant fop the necessary 
buildings for a school-house, &o. <* 

“ I therefore beg you will be so good as to make an application to 
Government to the above effect, amd that from what yon have seen of 
Hhe working, &c., of the Taljhari training school last month and on other 
occasions, you will feel competent to recommend my application.” 
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The following are the studies of. the first class of the Taljliari 
training school:— 


Arithmetic 


Compound proportion, stock, dis¬ 
count, preseut worth, cube root, 
&c. * 

Book I. 

Simple equations. 

JTlie World in detail. 


Geometry... ... ..., Book I. 

Algebra.* ... Simple equations. 

Geography .... ... Jlie World in detail. 

Physical Geography.. 

Bengali Grammar/ 

Urdu. 

Surveying. 

“ Thoy are also studying the Penal Code and Criminal Procedure, 
&c., with a view of qualifying themselves as mukhtars. I might men¬ 
tion that six lads have* been sent to the Magistrate of Pakour and 
employed by him in inferior offices. I believe they are the first Santals 
that ever offered themselves for court work:"** 

The Revd. Mr. Storrs also wrote despondingly of the village 
schoofs. I suggested to the Revd. Mr. Stuart, 
A suggestion. Secretary to the Mjssion, whom I met at TaJjhari, 

that instead of many indifferent schools scattered over the parganas 
at various distances, it seemed better to have a certain number of cen¬ 
tral training schools under European missionaries, each, with circles 
of schools, within a convenient distance for creative supervision and 
control, say, within a radius of not more than ten or twelve miles. The 
schools could then be well looked after, and the pupils could also be sent 
for periodically to undergo an examination at the central .station. They 
would benefit, moreover, from the personal influence of the missionary. 
Mr. Stuart readily assented to the desirableness of carrying out this 
scheme. # , 

Besides Taljhari, there used to be' a small training school at 
. . Dumka, which had to be given up because the 
mission was deprived ot the house, the use ot 
•which had been heretofore allowed fliem for their school. I was on my 
way to this school when a letter reached me at Sufi apprising me of 
the' state of tlib case. /This school has been transferred to Hiranpur, 
twelve miles from Pakour. I am glad to find that the society have con¬ 
sented tg establish a training school at Godda sub-division, and I hope 
the Government will medt the contribution of the society with an equal 
Bum for a building. 

This station is fourteen mileti from. Rampur HSfct. The two training 
Baptist schools, schools for boys and girls respectively are under 

Banegoria. . the direction of an able and earnest scholar and 

missionary, the Revd. Mr. Skrefsrud, assisted by Mr. and Mrs. Boersen, 
The infroenco of A effi- Mr. Skrefsrud’a perfect command of Saqtali, com- 
cient missionary. biuod with his general knowledge and the unsel¬ 

fish earnestness and simplicity of his character, have given him consider- 

47 
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able influence over the Santal population. The unsuspecting confidence 
and perfect reliance of the Santals on the truthful words and pure 
intentions of the white man in their midst, who understands them and 
sympathizes with them, is very marked. . 

In Mrs. Boersen the girls have a kind hearted and pleasant com¬ 
panion and friend. * 

Mr. Skrefsrud’o report is as follows» 

“Although I was fortunate,, enough to < learn to think for myself 
The Bovd. Mr. Skrefs- from my early youth, and also to teach others to 
rud’s report. do the same, still I nave received a new impulse 

from you to do po in communicating knowledge to the Santals. My 
object is, therefore, to teach the boys in the triiining school to think, thus 
giving them a few tools with which to work for themselves. Now, I 
must°say, that the Stjntals in the training school are on the way to 
learn to’ think, and I hope they will try to teach the village people to 
do so too. The cramming of facts, I think, is the greatest curse in the 
Educational Department) ""li, shows a great misunderstanding of 
pedagogy. 

“ We are now Bending out our first class boys to take the place 
of the less efficient village schoolmasters. We are going to send away 
all Hindu schoolmasters in " Santal villages, to replace them by 
Santal masters—Christians without distinction. We are going to pay 
the village schoolmasters for 'the first four to five years, after which 
they will be incorporated in the Santal village system, and will receive 
khet (land) for their labor, which will consist in teaching the boys and 
girls in the village to read, write, and a little arithmetic, and keep 
accounts with. tljo zemindar and mahajam. The schools will thus 
be permanent in the village system. It has been proposed to 
Government, and backed up by the Commissioner of Burdwan, that 
Government should give lls. 6 per month for each village school 
-for five years, and the Santals bind themselves to incorporate the 
masters into their village system after that, and pay them as they pay 
the manjhi of the village; butT do not 'know what Government will 
say to it. It is, in my opinion, an' excellent plan, as it suits the Santa- 
fis and is according to their institution, and would thus work well 
amongst them. We have seven village schools at p/osent, but are 
paid lay Government only for five. We have 63 bqys in the training 
school,’but are paid by Government only for 30. We might esta¬ 
blish 30 village schools, with Santal masters, at'once, if wd had funds. 
Four of the village schools are conducted excellently, but the other 
three are not, wherefore the master will-be replaced by first class boys 
from our training school. ,. • ‘ 

«Both the boys from the training school and the village school 
have a marked influence for the better upon the people of their 
own villages. Old superstitions are giving way for trud iddas. A 
desire for Knowledge manifests itself amongst old and young, and the 
whole tone of the community upraised. * 
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“•The Santals know me now from one end to the other of the 
Santal country, under the name of Karp sahib, and I intend to use 
the influence, which I did not seek but which came by itself, for their 
good. I do«not intend any more to work npon the individual, but upon 
the mass, to raise not the individual, but toe mass mentally and so¬ 
cially, spiritually and morally. ^jThis shall henceforward be my 
endeavour. Great changed have taken place since I saw you. A 
Santal will not lose caste how by becoming a Ghristiau. No Santal will 
now have any objection to‘giving his daughter in marriage to a 
Christian. Two large meetings have already taken place amongst 
them for leaving the Bongoo altogether, and becoming Christians as a 
people; in fact, they were*going to decide for it, if I had not hindered 
them, I not being prepared for the crisis just then. If they becorao 
nominal Christians as a people, and then put thejnselves under instruc¬ 
tion, and. if they incorjJbrate the schoolmasters into their villago system, 
a great and most promising step will have been taken.” 

The training school for boys consists of 63 pupils—all &antals.. 

This «chool has been in existence only four years, 
and is therefore considerably behind the older 
training school at Taljhari. 


Tho training school. 


ORISSA DIVISION—CUfTACK DISTRICT. 

* ; 

From the Report of Mr. R. L. Martin, M.A. 

There were 150 schools at tho end of tho" year, against 
130 at the beginning; the number.of students being 6,277, against 
5,790. The number of schools has increased by 20, and of scholars by 
487, or uearly 25 boys for each new school. Tho Government expen¬ 
diture has been Rs. 46,950, against Rs. 49,909, and from other sources 
Rs. 32,023 have been contributed, agamst Its. 29,07 l.in the preceding 
year. In every respect, therefore, we have reason to be satisfied with 
the result of the ySar. The colldfoe classes in the high school and the 
normal school am kept up for special .purposes, and* nearly the whole 
cost has been borne .by Government, for in them Rs. 16,826 has been 
spent from imperial funds, whilst only Rs. 1,345 has been collected as 
fees. Jf these amounts be subtracted from the total expenditure, wo 
find that oil general education of all kinds below the highest, Govern¬ 
ment expended Rs. 30,124, whilst the people, themselves contributed 
Rs., 30,678. Excluding from consideration the two institutions referred to, 
the average flumber on the rolls of the schools, was 6,009. Roughly 
then each boy’s education cost Rs. 10 during the year, of which amount 
Government contributed very nearly half It is noteworthy that the 
amouift spfint*by the people on each boy’s education was exactly the 
same in Orissa and in tne Bengal zillas in my circle, bnt'that Govern¬ 
ment has had to pay in Orissa five rupees against four rupees in Bengal. 
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In the three higher English schools (at Cuttack, Balasore, and 
Puri ) f the Government expenditure was Rs. 9,242 out of a total 
of Rs. 16,558. There were on an average 380 boys in these schools; 
therefore each boy’s education cost Rs. 43-8, the charge to the 
State being Rs. 24-5. '<•■ Besides those reading in higher schools 
there were on an average 819 otjher boys in the province reading 
English as well as 1 the vernacular. Tho‘total cost of the 13 schools 
in which they were taught was Rs. 12,943, of which sum Govern¬ 
ment contributed Rs. 3,646. The total r cost and the cost to Go¬ 
vernment of each boy’s elementary educati&i in English was Rs. 15-12 
and Its. 4-7. - , r 

In the better vernacular schools wo find 4 1,892 boys educated at a 
total cost of Rs. 13,5,81; the charge to Government being Rs. 8,059. 
Each boy’s education,therefore cost the State Rs. 4-4, whilst it cost 
himself or those interested in him Rs. 3. ' 

In the primary schools there were 1,437 boys educated at a total 
cost of Rs. 2-11 each, of vlush amount Rs. 2-1 was paid by the State 
each boy did ilot therefore on an average pay a schooling fee of one 
anna a month. It is probable, however, that the teachers obtained 
something in the way of food: in fact I know of one teacher who lives 
in a Brahmin village, and whb is required as part of his income to 
dine day after day in succession with the villagers. Of course the 
majority of the schools are for Uriyas, but amongst them there is an 
aided training school under the Reverend Mr. Phillips at Santipur, 
where young Sonthal men and women are together trained to become 
teachers of primary schools amongst their own tribe. Twelve such 
schools have been opened, but on an average they are only attended by 
twelve children each. The villages are so small that a good attendance 
cannot be secured. Of the children in school at the end of the year 
4,408 were Hindus, 309 were Muhammadans, 1,348 wore Christians, 
and 212 we're Sonthals. The latge Christian attendance was due of course 
to the large orphanages under the missionaries at Cuttack, Pipli, 
Balasore, and Jallasore. Of the total number of scholars in Orissa, 16 
belonged to the higher, 2,413 to the middle, and. 3,848 to the lower 
grades of society. * f 

Inspection .—My d&k was laid to Orissa and my tour was 
planned, when circumstances occurred which obliged me to take 
leave. I was not in Orissa therefore during tho official years, but 
I started the moment I returned from leave, and spent the whole 
month of April there, visitiug, besides the Sudder Stations of Cut¬ 
tack, Puri, and Balasore, wher,e I saw all the schools, the sub¬ 
divisions of Khurda, Jajanur, and Bhadrak, and the large mission 
station of Pipli. 
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The following table gives the information called for by His Honor 
the Lieutenant-Governor for each class ot school:— 
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Cuttack College. —This is one of the small colleges placed 
under a nativo head-master on Its. 300 a month. It is attended by 10 
students, each of whom pays a fee of Its. 4 a month. The highest 
class studies the course fixed by the *(jalcutta University as the First 
Arts Standard. At the last examination six students passed, all in the 
first division. One lad would have been jflaced in the first division had 
ho gained one mark more than he did. One lad gained a second 
grade, and two others gained‘third gride scholarship^.- Of the 19 
students, 2 belonged* to the upper •and 17 to the middle classes. One 
is the son of a Bengali temporarily living in Orissa, 12 are sons of 
Bengali settlers, the other six are Uriyas, one only being the son of an 
Uriya Brahmin. Thete are nft Muhammadans or Christians in the 
college. 

IiA^r School. —At the close of the year there were only 8 law 
students; the fees only amounted to Its. 505, and as a consequence 
though the income of the Law Lecturer was reduced to Rs. 75 a month 
it was necessary for Government to contribute Its. 479 towards the 
cost of ‘the school. It has been decided that in future the law class 
must cost Government nothing, and as a consequence the salary of the 
Law lecturer, is to depend upon the income from fees. Of those who' 

• Sixteen of ihcae tire 3-rupee pathsalas, and one is the primary proctisipg school attached to Cuttack 
normal school. 
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had completed their course, only two went up to the last pleadership 
examination and both failed to pass. 

Higher School. —This is the school department of the Cuttack 
College, and attended by 169 boys; of this number 8 are Muhammadans, 
11 are Christians, and; the rest Hindus. Of the 150 Hindus, only 
54 are genuine -Uriyas, 5 are Hindustani settlers, 75 are Bengali 
settlers, and 16 are sons of Bengalis who are residing in Orissa for 
a time only. Of the Uriya§, only 8 aro Uriya Brahmins. It 
is pleasant, however, to find that the .number of Uriya Brahmins 
who attend our schools is steadily on the ^increase. The income from 
fees was Its. ,2,764. The cost, to Government of educating each 
pupil was Rs. 30, whereas in the preceding year it was Its. 35. 
The reduction in the expense was due to an increase in the rate of fee 
during the year. Bight students were selected by the masters as fit to 
appear at the University entrance examination; seven of them passed, 
the other failed in mathematics only. This proves that the plan of 
monthly test examinations, held by the head and assistant masters*s 
most successful. The school is in a very satisfactory condition. 

Middle Schools, English. —There are seven aided schools situated 
at the sub-divisions of Jajapur, Kendrapara, and Jagntsingpur, and in 
the villages of Karunsasan and Srikrishnapur, besides two aided middle 
schools in the town of Cuttack—one managed by the Cuttack Society, 
the other by the Baptist mission. There is one unaided school also in 
the town. The aided English schools are likely to prove good feeders 
in time to the Cuttsfck school. As it is, a few boys from the sub- 
divisional schools, and a larger number from the two aided schools in the 
town of Cuttack, do join the higher classes of the Government school. 
The unaided 'school is under the Roman Catholic Chaplain. I hope it 
will soon be possible to procure for him a Government grant, for this 
is a most useful school, intended in a great measure for members of his 
congregation, but attended also by 24 Hindus and 3 Muhammadans. 
A great many sons of sepoys attend the school, and a good school-house 
is in course of* erection. c u 

Lower English School. —Thes is an orphange in Cuttack in which 
the more advanced boys learn English. I think it might more appro¬ 
priately be called a vernacular fechool, but as aid was 0 asked for and 
granted under the style “ Lower English,” it here appears by itself. It 
is a most excellent institution under the Reverend Mr. Miller. 

In the nine English schools taken together, the cost'of each boy’s 
education has been Rs. 14-2, the charge to* the State being Rs. 3-12. 
The schools are attended by 417 Hindus, 44 Muhammadans, and 257 
Christians; whilst 310 belong to the middle and 408 to the lower classes 
of society. < «, 

Middle Vernacular Schools. —There are four Government 
vernacular schools, one being the npodel school attached id the ?Cuttack 
normal school, the others are in the mofussil There are also 7 aided 
schools, and one unaided vernacular school. These schools taken 
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together were attended at the end of the year by 459 children, and in 
them the total and Government expenditure waa respectively Its. 2,304 
and Rs. 1,161. The expense of educating each boy was therefore Rs. 6-1, 
and the cost to the State Rs. 2-6. A good vernacular education is given 
in these schools. These schools were attended* by 372 Hindus and 87 
Muhammadans. 240 belonged to the ipiddle and 219 to the lower classes 
of society. * • 

Primary Schools. —421 children rt;ad in 17 aided primary schools, 
each of which is taught by a .certificated teacher, who receives Rs. 5 a 
month from Government. Ii| these schools the Government expenditure 
has been Rs. 750, but tlyj teachers have only beeif able to collect 
Rs. 284 from their pupils. The cost of each boy’s education has 
therefore been Rs. 2-7, of which amount the State contributed Rs. 1-14. 
Of the students, 379 were Hindus and 42 Muhammadans, 181 belonging 
to the middle and 240 to {he lower classes. 

. Normal School. —The Cuttack normal school is divided into two 
departments under one Superintendent; in'cfhe 73 students are being 
trained as pundits, in the other 62 receive a lower education with the 
object of being fitted to teach elementary schools through the country. 
The cost of the higher department was Rs. 5,685, and of the lower 
Rs. 5,543; but training in the higher course necessarily requires a longer 
time, so that the education of a pundit costs probably twice as much as 
does that of a teacher for an elementary school. The course in the higher 
department is spread over three years, and now 27<iro third-year stu¬ 
dents, 17 second-year students, and 29 in their first year. All the 
students except two Muhammadans are Hindus ; 56 of the number are 
Uriyas—the others have all been settled for many generations in Orissa, 

] 4 being by race originally Bengalis apd one a Mahratta, besides the 
two Muhammadans. The 13rahmins of Orissa • do not object so much 
to vernacular as to English education, for nearly half the Hipdus are 
Brahmins. At the final examination held*in January, 16 men passed 
the final test; the man who passed highest has since been appointed head¬ 
master of a normal school at Saihbulpur on Rs. 50 a month. Ten other 
pupils obtained teachersliips, of whomlixgot Its. 15 and two Its. lOamonth. 
There are still ten passed students not provided with appointments. 

In the lowbr department there are 62 students, 50 of whom are 
Hindus, 7 Bengalis„ancf 3 Mahratta settlers j there is one Muhammadan 
and one fliristian. The strong religious prejudices of the Uriyas may 
be gathered from the fafit tjiat the Superintendent expected objections 
from the Brahmins to the admission of the Christian lad which happily 
were not made. “ Five or six years Ago,” writes the Superintendent, 
“ the slightest* accidental contact with a Christian would have con¬ 
strained an Uriya Brahmin to undergo expiatory ceremonies, or have 
subjected him to formal exclusion from caste now the Brahmin and 
Christian sit side by side and study together. The fact, too, that some 
of the higher Uriya Brahyiins have come to reside in the school 
boarding-house shows how prejudices arq disappearing. 
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There is a difficulty in bringing students in this department up to 
the final standard in one year, since lads who have read in our vernac¬ 
ular schools do not offer themselves for admission; those who present 
themselves can hardly, read or write, work common sums according to 
the native method (which in Orissa i requires the constant rubbing out 
of every figure put down, so tl\at no process once performed can be 
checked. During the three years the' pathsala system has been 
* nominally at work in Orissa, 49 village schools have been opened—15 
during the last year. There are Btill 32 certificated teachers unemployed; 
but since money will be available for extension this year, I have issued 
orders for the employment of thesp 32 teachers. 

During the year the Superintendent has exerted himself to make 
the students practical as well as theoretical surveyors, and he has also 
taken them on two o? three occasions to the large Government work¬ 
shop at Jebra in order that they might gain some practical idea of the 
advantage of mechanical contrivances. He reports that from these 
visits, accompanied by' explanations from him, great good resulted, hs 
the students obtained some real idea of the statical problems which 
they had read in their books. " 

Female Education.—I do not think that any way has actually 
been made in the spreading of education amongst the Uriyas in Cnttack, 
though in the famine orphanages in the town a most useful education is 
given by Mrs. Buckley and her assistants. The Uriyas are more bigot¬ 
ed than are the Bengalis, and I do not know whether they would be 
ready to employ Christian teachers for their children. Bengali gentle¬ 
men are quite ready to entrust their children to native Christian 
women when Jthey can be procured. Another objection might also arise 
on the part of the missionaries, who are more inclined to approve of the 
members of their community Residing in Christian' villages to seeing 
them scattered amongst the heathen. 

Native Girls’ Schools. —In the native orphanages 465 girls 
were educated at a cost of eight rupees each, half expense being borne 
by Government and half by tue mission. 

Girls’ Schools for Europeans, &c. —In the school for Enropean 
and Eurasian girls, the education of each girl costs nearly Rs. 50, of 
which the State contributed Rs? 24. > 

. It may not be thought out of place to mention that with the new 
financial year the Roman Catholic mission at Cnttack also opened a 
similar girls’ school under the superintendence of three mins," but this 
school was not open during any part of the year under report. 

Primary Schools not inyiER Inspection. —The census returns 
show tlint there were 1,981 such schools, attended by 14,751 students. 
My Deputy Inspector is inclined to think that all chatsalas'were not 
enumerated, because he himself knows of the existence of some at and 
near Champatipnr, whose existence was concealed from the knowledge 
of the census enumerators. “ The reason for such conduct,” writes the 

•___._ t _'_ 

* Under orders of doYermaent of India, Car some time the extension to Orissa was countermanded. 
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Deputy Inspector, “ may perhaps be found in the report which went 
round some months ago of the imposition of an educational cess. 
When the number of indigenous pathsalas and schools were counted, 
the people naturally suspected the motives of Government.” 


POQBEE BISTEICT. 

The following table gives the .information asked for by His Honor 
the Lieutenant-Governor as far*as regards the schools in zilla Pooree:— 
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Higher School. —The number orf tho rolls of the school at the 
end of the year was 112, against 107 at the commencement) and the 
income from fees was higher than in any preceding year. Both these 
facts were satisfactory. I regret to say that during the*official year no 
progress in the erection of the ngw school-house was made; but I 
understand that since the beginning of May considerable progress has 
been made. The School has had to bo rtirried on in a small house in the 
bazar rented for the purpose, ffliree boys appeared at the Entrance 
Examination, but dhly one passed ; tho other two passed in the language 
tests, brtfc both failed in history and geography, and one in mathematics 
also. The second master of*tne school suffered so much from ill-health, 
that he was obliged to take four months’ leave, which has been since 
extended for ajiother period of four mobths. The. bead-master has also 
continued to sutler, but lie was better at the Aid of the year than at the 
same time last year. During tho rains and beginning of the cold 
weathey most o/ the schoolboys suffered from a severe type of fever, 
which probably led to the failure of these who appeared at the University 
Examination. The cost of «ach boy’s education was Rs. 36-4, of which 
sum Its. 23 was paid by the State. • 
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Middle English Schools. —One is at Khurda, the other is 
attached to the orphanage at Pipli. In both fair progress has been made. 
The Khurda school-house was burnt down, but the sub-divisional officer 
has had an excellent building erected, which was nearly ready for use at 
the end of the year. In 'these schools 62 boys read, of whom 81 were 
Hindus and 31 Christians ; 24 belonged Jto the middle and 38 to the 
lower classes. The cost of each boy’s education was Rs. 23-6, the charge 
to the State being Rs. 10-11. • 

Middle Vernacular Schools. —There were 21 such schools, of 
which 14 are directly managed by the Educational Department, four are 
grant-in-aid schools, and three are'unaided schools in which Sanskrit is 
taught as a language, though other subjects are taught through the 
medium of the vern&cular. The Sanskrit school at Pooree, supported by 
the Maharajah of Baldrampur in Oudh, has dqpe a very great deal to 
break through the strong religious prejudices which existed at Pooree, 
Great praise is dqp to thg head pundit (Hari Har Das), who first induced 
a number of IJriya Brahmins to join and learn Sanskrit only, but wlfo 
has gone on to introduce by degrees all the ( studies of the vernacular 
scholarship course. The students of this school did better at the last 
examination than did those of #ny other school in Orissa; so that a great 
step in advance has been made. In the vernacular schools taken 
together there were 652 scholars, of whom 631 were Hindus and 21 
Muhammadans, while 283 belobged to the middle and‘ 869 to the lower 
orders. The cost of'eqch boy’s education was Rs. 7-6, of which sum 
Rs. 4-5 was from imperial funds. There was not much change in any 
of these schools during the year. The income from fees is something 
very wretched,‘only Its, 223 paid during a year by 652 scholars. I 
have kept my mind fixed upon the low fee rate in the Pooree schools for 
years, but I have up to this time been assured that the boys will not 
pay fees ;«I mean however to,, make a slight advance in the demand 
this year. The school which has most improved is the Government 
vernacular school at Khurda. „ , 

Primary Schools. —There is beginning to be a real demand now 
for good primary schools; my Deputy Inspectdr reports that “ the 
inhabitants of several villages have come forward with applications for 
Schools on stamped paper and formally Jbound themselves to maintain 
such schools.” " 

At the close of the year there were 18 schools attended,,by 500 
scholars, of whom 403 were Hindus, 15 Muhammadans, and 82 Chris¬ 
tians ; of these 107 belonged to the middle and 393 to the lower grades 
of society. The total cost of each? boy’s education was Rs. 2-11, the cost 
Government being R^ 2-1*, 

Girls’ Schools. —Female education has made no progress, the 
only girls’ school being the large orphanage at Pipli, where 176 girls 
receive a most excellent education *at a- charge of a little’ mote than 
Rs. 4 each to Government and of Rs. 4-10 to the mission. These girls 
are all being brought up as Christians, 
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The following tabular statement gives the information required by 
the Lieutenant-Governor for the schools in the Balasore district 
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Higher Class School. —The only higher class school is that 
situated at the Siyldcr Station; it was attended by 118 boys during the 
year, against 129 at the commencement; but thp average number on 
the rolls and the daily attendance show improvement, and the fee 
receipts have increased from Rs. 1,150 to Rs. 1,509. The cost of each boy’s 
education was Rs. 28-4, of which amount the charge to # Gpvcrnment was 
Rs. 15-7 ; in the preceding year each boy’s tuition cost tho State 
Rs. 20-12, tho reduced cost to Governrmyit being.due to an increase in the 
rate of schooling fee. Nearly half the boys in the school are Bengalis, 
but the Secretary’s report does not show *what proportion afe sons of 
Bengali settlers and what of men temporarily residing at Balasore. In 
the school are six Muhammada.ufii and two*Cnristians, all fbe others being 
Hindus; three boys «aro sons of vary large zemindars, twelve belong 
to the lower orders, and the other 112 to the middle-classes. Shortly 
before the University Examination tool? place, two boys, who were con¬ 
sidered promising, left the school ftn obtaining employment; consequently 
two only presented themselves: one passed and the other failed in 
English*only» Towards the end of the year a survey class was opened 
at Balasore; it promises well. 

Middle English School. —These are at Bhadrak and Lakhan- 
natli, both neat the Trunk Road—one 35 miles north, the other 43 miles 
south of*Balasore. These schools were attended i>y 138 boys, of whom 
114 were Hindus and 19 Muhammadans; 2 belonged to the upper, 96 to 
the middle,, and 35 to the. lower orders.. Each boy’s education- cost 
Rs. 17-3, the charge to the s State being Rs. 6-8. Both these schools 
promise well. 
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Middie Vernacular Schools.— Thece are 10 such schools, of 
which 3 are Government and 7 are grant-in-aid; they were attended at 
the end of the year by 457 students 5 of these 387 were Hindus, 16 
Muhammadans, and 54 Christians; 232 belonged to the middle and 225 
to the lower classes. The cost of qpch hoy’s education was Rs. 8-9, of 
which the State contributed Rs. 4-5, Every one of the schools promises 
•well in the future. ' 

Primary Schools,*— There <are, 25 such schools—12 amongst the 
Sonthals, attended by 150 children; 13 amongst the Uriyas, attended 
by 395 children. 1 have already alluded/jto the bad attendance in the 
Sonthal schools caused by the smallness of the villages. In all the 
schools 545 boys are educated at a cost of Rs. 2-11 each boy. The 
instruction of each qost Government Rs. 2-2, but the Sonthal boys pay 
no tee at all. „ 

Writing of the uninspected primary schools, the Deputy Inspector 
says: “In a length of time extending over 10 or 12 years the children 
learn to read, wfite, arid 1 to know a little of simple arithmetic. The 
method of inparting instruction by the teacher, instead of developing 
the mental qualities of the children, invariably spoils where it cannot 
destroy those qualities. The relation of an abadhan to his pupils, instead 
of being that of a father to a fchild, is made to be that of a task-master 
to a 'slave,—the endeavour of the one being as much to scourge, as is that 
of the other to deceive and avoid. When a poor boy has not been able 
to understand some, thing (because it is difficult), or has not been able 
to commit a Sanskrit c “ slok” to memory, woe unto him 1 he is lashed 
mercilessly. The influence of an indigenous teacher is very vitiating, 
and it should he our endeavour to reclaim these professional enemies 
of the country, &c., &c.” The Deputy Inspector looks to the Cuttack 
normal school to effect the desirqd* improvement. I may mention here 
that it is a general confession amongst my Deputy Inspectors that 
when youhg (under guru molfasoys) they were obliged to steal from 
their parents in order to meet the demands of their teachers, and that 
they were directed to commit these petty thefts. 

Girls’ Schools.— Besides two orphanages—cne under the Baptist 
Mission at Jellasore, the other attached to the Roman t Catholic Convent 
at Balasore—there are two girls’ schools in the town, ahd 126 women 
are taught (to a great extent in their zenanas) by Mrs. Smith of 
Balasore and her assistants. I add a brief report from tim pen of 
Mrs. Smith 

“Zenana work was commenced in Balasore in April 1869 ; 
at first there was a good dqal of opposition, and for nearly a 
year only six houses were open to me, but the opposition gradually 
died away, and now at the end of three years we have more who call 
us than we can well attend to, and there are pleasing instances of a 
desire for improvement among many of our pupils. In>. several^ of the 
houses to which we have been called we find the women able to read, 
and among these the improvement is very rapid. It ofren surprises us 
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to see how quickly they see, and how readily they comprehend, ideas on 
different subjects. I . . 

“ Daring the three years we have visited about fifty families in all, 
and some of the pupils who commented the alphabet with us are now 
studying arithmetic and geography, whilst »amongst the more ad¬ 
vanced grammar and history are algo studied. It has been our aim 
to bring on as many little girls as possible, as it is to them'we must 
look to carry on the work of female t education ih India. Four schools 
for girls are now in operation, and the number might be greatly 
increased had we the means for so doing. If we only had a grant for a 
few girls’ pathsalas, it would* greatly assist us ■ in establishing schools. 
Schools in operation are doftig very well indeed.” 

Mrs. Smith has also sent a Native Christian woman to Bhadrak to 
serve as zenana teacher there; she is paid by tho t Babus whose houses 
she visits. In the girls* school in tho town of Balasore, managed 
entirely by Hindu gentlemen (which is doing very well, and which is 
attended by 88 girls), a Native Christian teacher is employed who was 
educated by Miss Crawford at Balasore. The committee of manage¬ 
ment express themselves highly pleased with her, as does also the 
Deputy Inspector; and Mrs. Smith, who is invited to visit the school, 
informs me that “ she (the mistress) is constantly gaining an influence 
among the people.” The school in tho suburbs of Balasore under the 
Homan Catholic fission also thrives, so* female education is making 
(good way in the town. . 

I . Normal School. —Tho normal school is that under tho Reverend 
| Mr. Phillips at Santipur. Tho school itself gives a very good edu- 
| cation in Sonthali, in Bengali, and in Uriya, to 62 Soiyhal boys and 
f girls, the latter being quite as far advanced as the former. Mr. Phillips 
| hoped these educated young men and ^jaidens might marry and settle 
down as teachers in remote villages; hut he has generally‘found that 
the attraction of a bullock offered by the parents of an igfiorant lad 
has been too great a temptation to the parents of the educated girls, 
and so far he has not had the ‘pleasure t>f seeing an Educated couple 
mated together. Tkq pupils when educated are quite competent to 
; the charge of schools, but there is not as much desire for education 
(amongst the tSonthals of Balasore as*there is amongst those in the 
! north of Midnapur^ • • 

CUTTACK* TRIBUTARY MEHALS. 

There are 16 vernacular schools* eight of the middle and eight of 
the lower class, in the Tributary Mehals, a*d there is also a private 
English‘school supported by the Maharajah of Dhenl anal at his “ gar.” 
The number of students in the English school is 85, and in the verna¬ 
cular sshoote 5?5. The middle class*vemafcular schools are on the Go¬ 
vernment estates of Banki.and Angul; the primary schools are all in 
Dhenkanal. The teachers report that; it is impossible to secure an 
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attendance unless they be allowed to fine for absence, such fines to be 
realized by the tehsildars. The people are all poor agriculturists, and 
want the assistance of their sons m the field, whilst they care nothing 
about their education. The total expenditure in the schools in the Tri¬ 
butary Mehals was Rs\ 3,460, t|e Government expenditure being 
Its. 2,452. Of 312 students attending the schools in Angul and Banki, 3 
were Bengalis and 2 Mahrattas who have settled in those places; the 
others were all Uriyas f 94 lads .belonged to the middle and 218 to the 
lower classes, 131 boys being sons of, petty cultivators. Of teachers 
employed, 3 are Bengali settlers and 13 Urijms. To show how un¬ 
willing the people of Angul are Jp leaW their homes, 1 may mention 
that one lad gained a scholarship last yeaf and that to two other lads 
stipends in the training school were given; but of the three boys not 
one wished to come'to Cuttack, and it was only by means of interfer¬ 
ence on the part of the tehsildar that two of the number came, one being 
a genuine Angul Uriya. This boy soon wanted to run off, saying he 
could not buy bouks j b»t.tke Superintendent of the Tributary Meh^s 
supplied tho8e*he wanted, as it was tbe first case of an Angul lad being 
induced to prosecute his studies at all. All ‘the primary schools are in 
Dhenkanal; they are only doing tolerably well. For the encourage¬ 
ment of the pupils in them, the Maharajah gives twelve stipends of 
Rs. 2 a month (tenable for two years) to students of these schools who go 
to read at the school at his “garb.” The 235 students in these schools 
were all Uriyas and ; Hindus; 33 belonged to the middle classes and 
202 to the lower. ' * 

Dhenkanal English * School.— -For this school the Maharajah 
keeps six teachers, of whom five teach the six classes of the school and 
one teaches the Sanskrit class attached thereto; the boys pay no school¬ 
ing fees, and in the lower classe^* instruction is given entirely in the 
vernacular, and in the three highest classes the students learn the ele¬ 
ments of'English as a language. During last year the Maharajah, 
besides spending Rs. 884 for tuition purposes, also gave away to poor 
students food %nd books to tbe value of Rs. 406. All the students are 
Uriya Hindus; 61 belong to the middle and 24 to the lower grades of 
society. I believeihat some other Tributary Rajahs have opened schools, 
but of such schools I have received no statistics. 1 In Keonjhur also 
many primary schools have been opened, bat I have not received any 
reporfas to their progress. 
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From the Report of Mr. H. Woodrow, m.a., Inspector of Schools, 

. Central Division. 

The division of Chota Nagpur-lor Chutia Nagpur as it would more 
properly be cdlled, for it is not little Jaipur, butthe Nagpur of the Chutia 
Raj—has been temporarily attached so the Central Division. The postage 
communications are more expeditions with Calcutta than with either 
Midnapur or Patna, the head-quarters of the Nonth-West and Bchar cir¬ 
cles. Improvements in the fate of postage have taken plnce, but it is still a 
four days’ post from Chaibassa to Calcutta, about 200 miles iu a direct 
line, though on account pf the intervening jungles the letters 
go vid Ranchi, which makes the distance 400 miles. Chaibassa is 
inhabited by Kols, and 40 years ago was one of the most turbulent 
parts of the country. Tl*e Commissioner, Major •Itoutledge, used to 
move about his district accompanied by infantry, Cavalry, and artillery. 
From him first the wild cnildren of the jungle received kind consider¬ 
ation. In the Mutiny, when the small de|pclnnqpt of sepoys at 
Chaibassa took the treasury and moved off" with it, tlje Kols with 
bows and arrows stopped them when they reached the first unbridged 
river, and called on them to deliver up the money, for if it did not 
belong to the English, who had left the cquntry, it belonged to them who 
had paid it as rent. The sepoys were obliged to give up their plunder 
to the Rajah of Poraliat, the nominal head of the Kols, who, unfortunately 
for himself, becante at last a rebel. Almost the whole proceeds however 
of his territory of Porahat are paid to him as pension at Benares^ and the 
balance does not defray the cost of administration. Roads have been 
made along the whole length of Porahat, and the paternal Government 
of the British power has so developed agriculture and cemtnerce that the 
Rajah, if he were to return, would scarcely recognise his sequestered valley. 
Hemmed in by hills, Porahat reminded %ae in my late tour of Johnson’s 
description of the Happy Valley. There are now three aided schools in 
the valley, at Chackradharpur, Asantolia, and Dclaikela. My conveyance 
was taken by stages of about a yiilo loug»lrom Chackradharpur school, 
near the north-east end to Dclaikela on the south-west, a distance of 
20 miles. Each village turned out to meet the European, and the people 
of one village ytn the gharry along to the next village,"with the exuber¬ 
ance of fun and mirth that inighjj be found among English schoolboys. 
i They took whatever bucksliish was offered without expostulation. ^Pfaough 
| three or*four strong English boys would have taken the gharry along, 

; the Kols frequently, mustered as many as 30 for the work, and were 
r particularly fond of goiii£ fast when the road happened to be somewhat 
dangerous by dipping suddenly to an tinbridged stream. During the 
night journey Yrom Delaikela to Asantolia tue scyne presented by the 
wreaths 'of fire circling the mountains was strange and magnificent. 
In Choty Nagpur, in order to secure tender grass for their cattle, which is 
abundant, the people, in the month of March, when the fallen leaves and 
grass of the hills are dry, set fire to the jungle, and when once the fire 
is kindled, it goes on and on till it reaches the top of the mountain. In 
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the valley of Poralmt, the hills along a length of 30 miles and on both 
sides were festooned with continued) garlands of fire. In the day time 
nothing was to be seen except a mistiness about the outline of tlie hills, 
caused from the almost transparcntpmokc. This system 'of firing the 
hills disturbs tho wild beast, and gloat hunting parties aro formed by 
native Rajahs witlj the decided intention of their followers to kill and 
cat. The plan of firing the hills not only gives food to the cattle, but 
probably improves the water that trickles down the slopes and so makes 
tho streams more suitable for drinking. There is however a river called the 
Kora, beyond Delaikela, said to cause leprosy. At Asantolia I saw some 
Gongs whose ancestors in remote 'generations came from Central India. 
The last migration of these aborigines was however from Bahminighat 
on the east of Chaibassa, whore in 1835 they had a fight with the Rajah 
of Moherbunj. How they came from the west to Bahminighat renniins 
nn unsolvablo mystery. 

Throughout, Chota Nagpur the country is undulating, and culti¬ 
vation is mostly carried bn in the depressions between tins successive 
swells of the soil. These swells in some places are granitic bubbles. 
Each level piece of land, from a few yards to half an acre, is hemmed 
in by a little bank. Towards the upper part of the slope a bank is 
frequently carried across the depression, so as to store up the 
water, which percolates through the soil, and in the moist land below 
the reservoir heavy crops arc grown. The reservoirs aro of all sizes, 
and occasionally expand to great dimensions. Tho great reservoirs 
of Sildii, Glmtsilla, lluldipukur, and Jhoria were made by Rajahs 
and native zemindars, and tlibso at Itnnchi and Purnliya by Colonel 
Ouseley and Major Tickell. These two administrators of their districts 
deserve to be commemorated a.- benefactors of the country. Our 
improved system of administration has made such works of beneficence 
impossible, for the local authorities have neither the money nor the 
power to carry out such improvements. In Chaibassa, where the last 
relies of a ijystem of paternal government still linger, we see good 
roads spreading in all directions. In Manbhum, where law and civili¬ 
zation have made the greatest progress, the roads are detestable. Some 
years ago a road'from l'uruliys to tho Railway at the Barakur was 
partly made, hut for more than half its length tho bridges were left 
out, sc.- that tho traffic has never been able to muko any use of tho 
unfinished road. I heard that it is likely to be completed, as our 
present Lieutenant-Governor has sanctioned the means. Through tho 
northern part of Mimhhum tho old and new Grand Trunk Roads pass. 
They aro nearly parallel with about 20 miles between them. Tho old 
road, along which our armies marched to the conquest of India, is still 
used, but in some parts is so reduced to the general level of tho 
country, that it may be crossed without being recognised as a road, it 
passes from Bankura to ('has, a place where tho caravans of old nsed 
to collect together, as tho jungles to the west of Chas have been 
from time immemorial the resorts of highwaymen and dacoits. 
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Deputy Inspectors .—There are only two Deputy Inspectors to the 
territory included in the South-West agency—a country as largo as 
Scotland. As Bengali is chiefly spoken in the east of tho division, Hindi 
in the north,.Uriva and Kol languages in tho apnth and west, and'ns tho 
country is so vast in extent, two Do|nty Inspectors are insufficient for tho 
work. At present Hazaribagh, Loh^rdugga, and Pnlaniow are under one 
Deputy Inspector, and Manblium, Chaibassa, and Dhalbluun under a 
second. Four Deputy Insjiectors instead of two are required. The present 
Deputy Inspectors are Babu Be/esvar Chakravarti, who was second master 
of the Midnapur Government school before ho was appointed to tho 
Deputy Inspectorship of HaAiribaglk|,Lolmrdugga, andaPnhunow in April 
1867 ;"and Babu Sri Nath*Datta, who was second master of the Puruliya 
Government school beforedie was a]>pointed to tho Deputy Inspectorship 
of Manblmin and Singbhum in July 1869. Bot\these Deputy Inspec¬ 
tors have done their work well, but their circles are unmanageably Inrgo. 

Examinations. —At tho Entrance Examination four candidates from 
„ „ . Hazaribagh and two frouf lianchi appeared, but all 

.ntrance -.suiminn ion. wefo unsuccessful, with tllO OXCCptftm of OIIO from 
Hazaribagh, who passed in Vho 2nd grade, and obtained a scholarship ten¬ 
able for two years at Patna. Tho failures of tho two candidates from 
Cliota Nagpur were complete ; both candidates failed in English and 
mathematics, and one in history and geography also, anti of tho threo 
unsuccessful candidates from Hazaribagh, none failed in English, thrcefailcd 
in the second language, one in mathematics, a net one in history and 
geography also. From Manblium threo caniUdntes from the Pandra 
aided school presented themselves, but -they were unsuccessful. No 
candidates came from Puruliya. The Pandra pupils all, failed in English, 
and in history and geography ; one also failed in mathematics. 

Echnk, in Hazaribagh, was the only school in tho three Hindi dis- 
Minor Scholarship £ x - tricts of Hazaribagh, Ranchi, and Chaibassa that 
animation. sent candidates to tl/fe Minor Scholarship*Examina¬ 

tion. The three students from Echak were all unsuccessful. In Man- 
bhum the middle class English (Schools ditf very well. * • 


V»T • ^ 

No. 0*^TUPEST» PAattKD. 

No. of Rcholar- 

NaXBH OX SCIlUULDi ^ 

• 

• 

1st Division. 

2nd I)ivision. 

13rd Divificn 

•hip* gained. 

Chttoa 

• 

1 

3 

1 1 

Jboria 

.. ... 

. » 


l 

Manbtur ... * 

\ * 


1* 

. * 

I 

Tiluri 



1 

_ . , j 

Bajgram / . • ... 

i • 

• 3 

1 

3 

Total 

> i 

7 

_ 
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49 
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The Scholarship Examination for the three districts of Hazaribagh, 
Vernacular Scholarship Lohardugga, fnd Sittgbhum was held in tho 
Examination. Hindi languaw. In Manbhum the examination 

was in Bengali, and in jhe questirfi papers set in the schools of the 
central circle. The Hindu examination was easier than the Bengali, 
but still too _ hard for tile schools. Five scholarships were available 
for the four districts, one to each, and the' fifth was given to the best 
boy among the Hindi* district ®whp had not a scholarship* Hazard 
bagh Hindi school carried off two scholarships; Ranchi and Kharsowa 
one each. The Manbhum scholarship was won by a boy of Baipur 
school. These fWe scholarships, tenable %r four years each, were 
established by taking 20 one-year scholarships from the older districts 
. of the central circle., * 

Twentv-two candidates presented themselves, whose places on the 
list of marks are shown in the following table— 


• 

Schools. 

Position of Candidates 
on the list of marks. 

Position of Candidates 
to whom Scholarships 
were awarded. 


Xm jlataHbagh. 





Hosaribsgh School .__ ... 

8, 

3, 

6 

2, 8, (Hindus.) 

Bonchi 

In Lohardvyga. 

r 1 *- 

.. 

0, 7, 

10, 

11 

6 (a Mussalman.) 

Ditto, ex-student t 



4 


Tamar 

Ml ••• ••• 


8. 

17 


Ditto, 2nd Teacher . 1 ... 



14 


Bundu 

ts 

•as >ts 1st ii. 


0, 

13 

.....siti 

Chaibassa ... 

InJSingbhum. ( 

sea ••• tee **• • •• , 

« 

13, 16, 

18, 

20 


Chokradharpur 

••• f ••• ••• ••• 


16, 

18 

see sea sit 

Ditto, Teacher 

ess mi ••• ••• ••• 

1* 


1 

alas.lake 

Kharsowa... 

•se see see ••• ••• 


8, 

15 1 

S (a Hindu.) 


Is Manbbum.. 


• 


I 

Baipur 

tea sea e«. eta ass 

2 passed. 


1 scholarship given. 

Puruliya ... 

• 

. 

1 ,, 





Some of the schools did not compete, as the examination was held 
in the principal station of ench district, and their pupils Would not go 
bo far, as for example those of the Chatra school would not travel to 
Hazaribagh. This shows the expediency of having as many centres 
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of examination as possible. But a simultaneous examination at many 
centres with adequate supervision at each, aud with care that tho 


questions may not become I 
In Hazaribagh and 
indifferent to the progress o 
floor state, and tlto people 


s a matter of difficulty, 
pgga (Ranchi) tho inhabitants are 
tion. The, schools are few and in a 
care to have them more in number 


or better in condition. In* towns the banias caro*only for arithmetic 
and caligraphy; reading such as tliey .want will come of its own accord, 
they think, with progress in writing. In the country tho villages are scat¬ 
tered, and it is rarely that two villages will send boys to one school. 
Again, unfortunately, tho houses sjf the zemindars gro in tho smaller 
villages, and if the zemiftdar starts a little school to oblige tho authori¬ 
ties, there attend it only five or six boys. In tho largo villages no one 
likes to take the lead in a new matter, whether good or bad. Tho 
pathsala system is the only one that can bo pushed, and oven then tho 
absence of teachers will prevent any great extension. Tho opening of 
schools without competent teachers will result in failure. Wo must 
lmvo a training school for village teachers. At present wo get our 
teachers of .the higher pfcid vernacular schools from Gya. Tho Gya 
teachers are good in language, but bad in arithmetic. v rho attention 
of Dr. Fallon should be invited to this deficiency. 

The Revd. Mr. F. Batsch, the Senior Missionary in Chota Nagpur, 
whose experience of the people is greater than that of any ono else, 
stated, at an interview with the Commissioner and myself, that he doubted 
whether we should bo able by any means to syMjaio village Kols readily 
to go to school. The Kols say that thadwys who go to school aro not 
so good at their work as boys who stop at home; and as, tho Kol parent 
exacts the same amount of work from both, the b hy who goes to tho 
day school is at a great disadvantagff,_ and soon leaves -off instruction. 
Tho Hindus even now oppress tho Kols by taking advantage of their 
extreme ignorance; and if the Kols remained innocent of education while 
schools were provided by Government for tho Hindus almost free of 
cost, the present difficulty, arising from%ho oppression t># the aborigines 
of toe country by the Hindu foreigner, would do aggravated. I would 
recommend that an arrangement be matte with tho missionaries by which 
Kols may be trained in their institutions at a certain rate agreed upon. 
The highest vernacuhir class at the Chaibassa school could also be mado 
a training class. These arrangements would provide at first foFtUo Kols. 
For tlfe Hindus a training school should be established at Hazaribagh or 
ltanchi, as the Commissioner may direct. 

Perhaps the establishment of one of the schools in the central 
districts of Bengal could be removed there. Tho fact of there being 
already two missionary training schools at Ranchi, and nofte at Haza¬ 
ribagh, is the reason of my suggesting one for Hazaribagh. Colonel 
Boddfftn, Jhe Deputy Commissioner, also .recommends a normal school 
for Hazaribagh. 
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Tho school-house erected by the exertion of Colonel Boddam, the 
Deputy Commissioner, in procuring! subscriptions, is a good building, and 
one of tho cheapest in Bengal, consncring its excellent accommodation. 
The school on the 31s^ March 1812 had 66 boys on the.roll, against 55 
last year, and an attendance of 60 against 50 last year. This is a satis¬ 
factory increaso in the school, but, it is not satisfactory to find that only 
one-fourth of tho pupils are sons of natives of the district. 

The English middle schools,of tjio district are those at Echak, Burhi, 
Pachamba, Karnkdihi, and Dkanowar. ,The Echak school is held in a 
noble room of the palace of tho Ramghur Rajas, whose estate is now 
under the management of Govemipent. c 

The school is capable of doing a great 'work, and tho head-master, 
an able man, should be made to feel that good results are expected from 
him. At this school the teacher of the pathsala department prompted 
his class in a sum in mental arithmetic whan my back was partly 
turned ; but I happened to sec the proceeding. He stoutly denied the 
fact, even when 1 the Liya were not able to show how they had found 
the right answer, or to repeat the steps they had gone through to 
find it. I rocommended his dismissal. If our masters show their pupils 
examples of falsehood, our schools do more harm than good. 

There is not much to report about aided English schools, they are in 
an elementary state. Tikayet Sidlia Nath Sing, the zemindar of Kar- 
harbari, gives Rs. 50 a month,to tho Pachamba school, and has built for 
it a house at the cos£ of about Rs. 500. 

The Governmcijfc^vornacular model schools are four, and -are 
situated at HazaribagliJ^-CHtra, Burhi, and Chitrapnr: these schools 
require improvement in arithmetic and geometry. In the Chitrapur 
school both Hindi and Hindustani are studied. It is the only school in 
the district in which Hindustani^ required. About twenty miles from 
Chitrapnr is tho waterfall of Hnraragagh where tho waters. of the 
Subarnatokha precipitate themselves bodily over a ledge of rock like 
a small Niagara. I have seen tho waterfalls of the Nilghiris, Chera- 
punji, Darjiling, and Mussurt, but none are to be compared for volume 
of water with the falls of Hnraragagh. The height of tho fall is stupendous, 
and the scenery around is exquisite. Some of the most enchanting 
views I have ever behold are anlong the upper waters of the Byturini 
and Subarnarekha rivers. 

Wot knowing the census of Hazaribagh, I cannot speak of the 
indigenous schools unassisted by Government. 
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Return of Social Position for the District of Ilazaribagh. 
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. There aro not 1,000 pupils to make the tab/jHSf number per 1,000, 
but if we were to take the number per cent, if o see 42'i) of the middle 
classes and 57’ 1 of the lower classes. In the higher English sahools 
the middle ranks predominate, the numbers being 48 tfl 2& ; but in the 
middle English school there are 125* of the middle rank to 139 of the 
lower. Hence, for those learning Engflsh tliero aro 170 of the middlo 
class to 157 of tho lower. As the standard of education deeiinos, and 
with it the fees, the number of the lower orders of society increases. 
This is only natural, but I was.surprised*to see so larger proportion of 
the lower classes learning English Of those learning English, tho 
three lines of Government services, estates, and professions, had sent 
almost equal numbers of pupils. • 

The list of the benefactors tp the cause of education in tho district 
of Hazaribagh is aS follows:— *■ 

• Colonel E. T. Iklton, C.S.I., Commissioner of Chota Nagpur. 

Colonel H. Bodd am, Deputy Commissioner. 

Babu Jadu Nath Mukerjt, B.A., B.L. 

,, . Parbati Kumar Mittra.* 

, „ Khetra Narayan Ray. 

Tikait Sidha Nath Singha. 

• C. A. S. Bedford, Esq. 

• CF. N. Campbell, Esq. 

G. T. Beppe, Esq.* 

, Lieut-Col. E. Money, Manager of the Ramghur estate. 
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profit The buildin* is large and substantial, and adds ono proof among 
many already existing, of the interest that the Commissioner, Colonel 
Dalton, takes in the welfare of the people committed to his charge. 

The middle class school at Daltonganj in* Palamow is within the 
audder division, though at a distance of several days’ journey from 
Rauclti; there is in fact loss.diffieulty and less time ip the journey from 
Calcutta to Ranchi than from Ranchi to Daltonganj. Palamow more¬ 
over is so wide in extent, that its woMorli parts are best approached from 
Mirzapnr. I regret to say that educationally scarcely anything has 
yet been done for Palamow. 

The two great missionafy institutions at Ranchi cAntinuo to benofit 
the people of too place. Instruction in English and Hindi is given at 
both. The irregularity anfi insufficiency of the supplies sent bv tho 1 
Berlin Curatoriunt wore among the causes that produced a disruption in 
tho German mission a Tew years ago. It is feared that tho same 
insufficiency of tho German remittances impedes^ tho \york now. If tho 
assignments of the English Society for the Propagation # of tho Gospel 
could lw increased for its llpnchi mission, the work in tliat branch also 
might be widely extended in llanchi mission. Tho disruption like that 
of tho Scotch Church has extended tho field of Christian work. Both sides 
have men at Ranchi whose piety, industry, and devotion are examples 
to the Christian church in India. 

Both parties, also present instance! of self-denial rare in thoso 
degenerate times. Only this very year Mr. H<“:;og, lay missionary 
of‘tho older mission, was offered the post of. architect to the Canning 
College at Lucknow at almost any terms* tie might require; but liko 
Bishop Wilson, of tho Island of Man, “ ho would not.desert his spouse 
because she was poor.” Mnlfbrzog gnjoys the unusual fame of build¬ 
ing edifices handsome in design, moderate in cost, and which do not 
tumble down. To both the mission school;} at llanchi trainyig classes 
are attached. In tho younger mission I was this year called on 
for the first time in my seventeen years’, experience a^ an Inspector 
of Schools to examine the na’tivo students of an aitfcd school in 
Greek. That Greek should bo stiitlied at all is remarkable, because 
the Calcutta schools now confine themselves to Latin, And that it should 
‘be taught at ’Raitchi is still more remarkable, but that the students 
should be KolsTs little short of a*miracle. The young German Mission¬ 
aries hqpe to teach the Kol preachers both Greek and Hebrew, so that 
if the European mission ofeas^d, the converts would bavo men of their 
own kin who could expound the Scriptures from the originals. Tho 
high mental cultivation of the Revd. V. Hoeberh’n and his coadjutors, 
and their calm*determination to conquer difficulties, will, in a fjpw years, 

5 ive the* Kola i body of learned Christian teilchers. I beard some 
ozen students translate passages from the Gospel of St. John into 
Hindi, jhd /onto rendered them also into English. 

Bishop’s College was lately the only institution in the Lower Provinces 
in which Greek was taught, but now it p closed for high education. 
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In Lohardugga the Government vernacular schools are well taught 
as regards language, but more attention must be paid to arithmetic. 

The aided vernacular school at Ranchi is very inferior to the 
missionary schools. The unaided school for girls has been mismanaged, 
and should be closed. Miss Carpenter’s liberality has been greatly abused. 

The aided industrial school at ‘Ranchi was going on satisfactorily, 
and it is most desirable that institutions of this kind should become 
numerous. An effort however should.be made to turn out good work 
of its kind. The chairs and bed-cots that I saw being made were 
of a coarse description, but the .boys wpro intelligent enough to turn 
out much better work if required to do 1 so. The industrial school 
should aim at excellence of workmanship. 

The list of the t benefactors to the cause of education in Lohar- 
dugga is as follows:— 

Colonel, E. T, Dalton, C.S.I., Commissioner of Chota Nagpur. 

II. li. Oliphant, Esq., C.S., Deputy Commissioner. 

L. R. Forbes, Esq., Deputy Commissioner of Palamow. 

The Rcvd. F. Batsch. 

The liovd. Dr. C. IJJccbcrlin. 

Babu Girish Chandra Mittra, Extra-Assistant Commissioner. 

r 

V SINGBHUM DISTRICT. 

Of the four districfkuf Loliardugga, Hazaribagb, Mnnbhum, and 
Singbhum, the last is the one least known and least advanced. The 
head-master of the Government school, who by an arrangement 

{ >ecnliar to this district acts as Secretary "j> the aided schools, gives a 
ist of the unaided pathsalas in the district. From this list it is seen 
that Singbhum, in the matter of vernacular language, is in a difficult 
position. There are languages of the Kols and Santals, but no schools 
in which they^are used. Bengali is used in 19 indigenous schools in 
Dhalbhum, in 4 schools in Sernibeln, and in 1 school in the Kolhan; 
Uriya is used in 2 schools t>f Dhalbhum, in 10 schools of Kolhan, in 2 
schools of Khursowah, and in 2 of Seraikela ; Hindi is used in 4 school: 
of JPoraliat and the Kolhan. Hindi'however is ^he'language of the 
courts, and that in which official business is carried on. Mnssalmans 
require Hindustani. Hence no less than six languages—Hindi, Hindus¬ 
tani, Bengali, Uriya, Santali, and Kol—are all used in this little district; 
the Kols themselves have tbree.lnnguages of their own, but the Uraons 
and Mundaris are but few in Chaibassa. It seems to me that among the 
Hindus Of Singbhun. Uriva is the language most generally used. The 
language is a relic of the time when the kingdom of Orissa extended to 
ten times the dimensions of the present province. Singbhum is separated 
from the present Orissa by a wide expanse of mountainous country 
covered with dense jungle, so that communication between these two 
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portions of the Uriya-speaking people is extremely difficult. In these 
mountains about Keunjur live tketpeoplo whose women wear bunches of 
leaves as their sole clothing. 

Singbhpm being the least known of the (our districts of th6 Chota 
Nagpur division, I think it right to givo concerning it the excellent 
account of its schools sent mo bj; Halm Sarada Prasad Ganguli, the 

bead-master of the Government school. • 

• 

From Sarada Prasad Ganguli , Head-master of the Government School, 

Chaibassa , to II. Woodrow, Esq., M.A ., Inspector of Schools, Central 

Division,—dated Chaibassa, the 20 th April 1872. 

I havk the honor tft submitIny report on the*shite of education 
in the district of Bingblmyi for the year ending 31st March 1872. 

2. The schools in Singbhmn aro classified nsTollows:— 

1. /government English schools. 

2. Aided English schools. 

3. Government vcrnacuyir«schools. 

4. Aided vernacular schools. . 

5. Government guru pnthsalas. 

6. Indigenous guru pathsalas. 

7. Mission schools., 

3. The only Government English school in the district is the 
zilla school at Chaibassa, having an establishment of Its. 230 j>er men¬ 
sem, of which about Its. 3(5 arc raised from fees, and (he rest contributed 
bv Government. The number of pupils on its r.iis is 01, of whom (50 aro 
Hindus, 8 Muhammadans, 17 Kols, apd. 6 S&ntals and others. The 
Hindu pupils mostly belong to the middle class of society, connected 
with the subordinate Government officials and resectable residents of 
the district, including zfutfindars. - The Kol pupils -are almost all 
children of mankees and Tnandas. The standard for the education is 
the University Entrance Examination) as in all Government zilla 
schools. The only changes that took place in the curriculum of its 
studies during the year, were the abolition of Sanskrit and the intro¬ 
duction of the elements of surveying. 

The progress of the pupils, as reported by the Sqpretnry to tho Local 
jDanymWee <rf' Public Instruction, and several distinguished visitors who 
visited tneTCt^l during the year, seems to have been satisfactory. 

4. The nmed English school in tho district is the nriddle class 
Englifh school at Gimtsilla, having an establishment of Its. 83 per 
mensem, of which Its. oO are contributed from tho estate of tho minor 
zemindar of Dhalbhum, and Es. 33 by Government The number of 
pupils on its rolls is 47, of whom 46 are Hindus and 1 Santal. The 
education intended to be given is up to the Minqr Scholarship Examina¬ 
tion course, which the school has not yet attained, though the progress 
madefy the pupils daring the shor/ spacg of three years the school has 
been'in Existence, is pronounced satisfactory The minors, too, chiefly 
with a view to whose education the school was established, have much 
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profited by it, and though their removal at present to Ghaibassa, an< 
ultimately to the Wards’ Institution in Calcutta, has been decided upon 
I trust this arrangement will in no way affect the school. A certair 
amount of obligation is admitted to rest on all zemindars and landholder! 
for providing education ,to their ryots, and under the enlightened 
management of the estate by the QSurt of Wards, this duty, I fully 
trust, will be recognized. ' 

5. The middle class Government vernacular schools in the district 
are the model schools at Clmibassa,Khursowah,Scraikcla,and Jaganathpur. 

6. The model school at Chaibassa is attached to the zilla school, 
and is under the tpanagement of the Local Committee of Public Instruc¬ 
tion. It is supported at a cost of Us. 46 per mensem, of which about 
Its. 4 are raised from fees contributed by pupils other than Kols at the 
rato of one anna per mensem. The Kols receive free education. The 
number of pupils on itb rolls is 191, of whom 118 are Kols, 8 Santals, 
6 Uraons, and the rest Hindus, • Muhammadans, and others, mostly 
belonging to the dower classes of society. The Kols are all from the 
agricultural class. The standard for education is the Vernacular Scho¬ 
larship Examination course, and at the exnftiination held here for the 
first tlmo in December last, 4 candidates, of whom 2 were Kols, appeared 
from this school, but were unsuccessful. As an experimental measure, 
a class for teaching carpentering to Kol students will soon be opened in 
connection with this school, the expenditure for which, at Its. 6 per 
mensem, will be defrayed bv Colonel Dalton for six months, after which 
it is expected to become self-supporting. 

7. The Khursowab modeUchool is in pargana Khursowah, which is 
a rent-free tenure held by the Thakur of Khursowah—a semi-independent 
zemindar of feingbhum. Though sinking diminished numerical 
strength year after year, that the jtfhool has i con ablo still to maintain its 
ground, is owing solely to the exertions of its able head pundit. It 
also sent up two candidates to the last Vernacular {Scholarship Examina¬ 
tion, one of whom was successful, the only one from Singbhum, who is 
now pursuing bis studies in the^Chaibassa Government school. In my 
last annual report I recommended the abolition of. this school on the 
ground of its not meeting with support from the people, and I still hold to 
my former opinion. The number of pupils on its rolls in-*h>vyg- 5 . 
before was above 40, this year it is reduced to 29. Mew; of the pupils 
are Tlriyif Hindus, who have no desire to learn Hindi, which they 
consider a useless acquisition; consequently tlie Uriya patlisalas in 
Khursowah are better attended, and charge a high fee, the half of 
which pupils grudge to pay at the Government Hindi school. Under 
such circumstances the abolition of the school has almost become a 
necessity, > and I would ""recommend its transfer somewhere-in the 
Kolhan, where it will gratefully be received. But if Government thinks 
otherwise, and wishes to keep it when it is at present, some arrangement 
must be made to teach Uriya along with Hindi, in order to moke the 
institution a successful one. 
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8. The Seraifeela school* litis Ipid to contend with the same difficul¬ 
ties that the Khursowoh school is still contending with, but it broke 
down in the attempt. 

9. The • Jaganathpur model school has Men placed in a wild and 

unhealthy part of the district where education Munich wanted, but unfor¬ 
tunately not at all appreciated. Mdkt of tho inhabitants nro poor agri¬ 
culturists and labourers, who cannot aiford always to spare their children 
from domestic work. ’ * * 

Tho school consequently is*in a backward state, which is partly to 
be attributed to the negligence of tho teachers too. Some change in 
its establishment has tkerofdre became necessary, aftd will soon 1 >q 
proposed. The number of pupils on its roil is 51, of whom 27 are Hin¬ 
dus and 24 Kols. • 

10. Tho aided vernacular schools in the district are the threo lower 
class vernacular schools a*t Ohakurdhurpur, Asantolia, and Delaikela in 
pargana Poralmt. These schools arc supported egcli a^a cost of Its. 12 
i)8r mensem, of which one-third is contributed "by the ryojs as cess on 
land at the rate of 8 annas per hal, one-third from the revenues of tho 
Poralmt estate, and the remaining one-third by Government. The 
number of pupils on the rolls of the Clmkurdlmrpur school is 49, of 
whom 27 are Hindus, 9 Muhammadans, l£ Kols, and 1 Tumaria. Two 
candidates appeared at the last Vernacular Scholarship Examination 
from this school,-but were unsuccessful.* Tho progress made by the 
pupils however is considered satisfactory. 

11. The Asantolia school contains 102 bqys, of whom 90 are Hindus, 
54 Kols, 5 Dhuruas or Gonds, 4 Hantsfls, and 8 Tamarias. Must of 
the pupils of this school belong to the agricultural elaits, ami among 
the Hindu pupils there arc^fievend• from the gwala caste. Colonel 
Dalton, in his last wintenf tour through the district, visited two 
of tho Porahat schools, tins schools at Ohakurdhurpur and Dalai- 
kela, and remarked that the gwalas, who were most forward in 
establishing these schools, now # entirely Jseep thcmsclv#g aloof from 
them, and wished that its cause should be explained. Tho gwalas 
of Porahat call themsdlves MathurabSsi giydas, and trace their aflinity 
to the Ahirs pf ^Jathoora and Brinda^an, who play* so conspicuous 
TlfinIVIIP i'mi* legend of t Krishna. Proud of their fancied rank ami 
sacred connexion^thcy look down with contempt on the inferior Hin¬ 
dus and Kols, and consider themselves defiled by their touch. Hence 
their objection to send 4heir children to the school where they will 
have to sit on tho same seat with boys of inferior caste. But this 
is not all. Though claiming descent fnftn the snjierior race of gwalas 
of the North-West, they left their ancestral !*nds so long ug<^ if ever 
they came from that part of the country, and have become so thorough¬ 
ly naturalized in Singbhum that in their habits, manners, customs, and 
languages they have become entirely * Uriyi. They now wish for on 
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Uriya education, and show no inclination to learn Hiiidi. A gwala 
school in Poraliat, therefore, in order to be successful, must be a purely 
sectarian one, where the phildren of gwalas alone will attend, and nobody 
else, and where the teacher must be either a Brahmun or a Yaishuava, 
teaching from palm leaf manuscripts^ho Uriya translation of the Srimat 
Bhagbut describing the frolics of Krishna’s*.early boyhood. * But as this 
kina of education is wor#e than n? education, J[ do not see any particular 
reason that we shall be so anxious ‘ for, the education of the gwalas 
where they will not avail themselves of the schools we have placed 
before them, and jire willing to fall behind tjie Kols and others who have 
now so readily come forward to take advantage of them. We have tried 
and have been trying every kind of persuasion to induce these gwalas 
to send their children to the school, in spite of which, if they are deter¬ 
mined to neglect the education we offer them, I,shall leave them alone 
to their bigotry, and devote all our energies to the improvement of 
those whom they «considec their inferiors, to help them on by every 
meaus in our«power in their path to progress, so as to fit them in every 
respect to become the superiors of, their despisers. 

12. The Dalaikcla school is the most backward of the three 
Porahat schools. The number,,of pupils on its rolls is 67, of whom 35 
are Hindus, 1 Muhammadan, 5 Tamarias, and 25 Gonds or Dhuruas. The 
gwalas and the Gonds muster strong in Dalaikcla, and the master of 
the school says, that the latter are imitating the former in their caste 
prejudices. 

13. I conclude *my repprt on the Porahat schools by praying for 
an increase of t grant to these schools. According to the rules of the 
grant-in-aid system, tho grant given to„fi lower class vernacular school 
is generally equal in amount to that raised ^from local sources. In the 
Porahat schools the amount givten is half on what is contributed by the 
people. As long as there was no necessity for any further increase of 
grant, we were perfectly satisfied with this arrangement. But now this 
necessity has o arisen. Tho establishment of tho Porahat schools con¬ 
sists of a pundit on Its. 10, and contingencies Its. jt. In the Asantolia 
school, with 102 boys, it is almost impossible for one man to manage the 
school efficiently, and that he haj succeeded notwithstanding snqh. inade^_ 
qunto teaching staff in showing good results, is solely,.^-be aWtoeSnEcT 
his untiring exertions. A guru or an assistant teafclier on Its. 4 per 
mensem has become absolutely necessary for ,this school, and I beg to 
request that you will be good enough to recommend to the Director of 
Public Instruction an increased grant of Its. 4 per mensem at least 
for this school at Asantolia. 

,14. * Six Government guru pathsalas were sanctioned last year 
for this district, of which five have been established, vis., three in tho 
Kolhwa end two in Dhalbtgam. jOf the three pathsalas sanctioned for 
Kolhan, one has been placed in Ajoodhya Pir—a .very fertile pari of tho 
district—and among a thriving and industrious Kol population. The 
other two hare been placed in tue wildest portions of tne district, in the 
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very outskirts of civilization, viz., opo at Tonto in Rengra Pir, and the 
other at Ichagutu in Aula Pir. The gums havo been selected from the 
most successful students of the Government, model school at Chaibassa, 
of whom two hro Kols. Tho Dhalbhum patlisalas have been established, 
one at Kalikapur and .the other at^Meria. A% all these schools havo 
been very lately established* toward! the hitter end of March, it is use¬ 
less to make any remarks on their working. ‘Tho number of pupils 
studying in four of them is Iho following:— 

Tonto ... * ... ... 25 pupils. 

Purnnia ... v .. ... 21 „ 

lehagutu ...» * ... 15 „ 

Kalikapur ... # ... ... 34 „ 

15. The indigenous village patlisalas in this "district seem to be 
about 50 in number, but reliable information of 43 of them has been 
received, which is shown in tho table herewith annexed. Twenty-one of 
these patlisalas are in Dhalbhum, 14 in l'oralyitsuul Kolhan, and 8 in 
S&raikeln and Khursowah. The total number of students altunding them is 
about 455, whichgives an average of lQpupils to each school. The suli- 
jects of instruction consist chiefly of reading, writing, and practical arith¬ 
metic. In most of the schools of Dhalbhum, the language taught is 
Bengali. Uriya is more prevalent in the schools of Horaikela, Khursowah, 
and Porahat. The schools in Kolhan teach Hindi. Tho books made 
use of in Bcngali*pathsalas, are Sliisooboua and the Bengali translation 
in verso of tho great Sanskrit epics, the Itamayan and tho Mohavarut. 
In Uriya patshalas the Uriya translation of tlift Sanskrit Bhagvat is 
more in use. The slokcs of Chauyaka also are used for thy teaching* of 
moral precepts. The Hindi patlisalas use tho Hindi publications of the 
Calcutta School Book Society* But thc^ subjects on which particular at¬ 
tention is bestowed'by the vUtagc teachers are, handwriting, deciphering 
of manuscript writing, mental arithmetic, simple mensuration,• and zo- 
mindary and maliajani accounts. The classes that attend these schools 
are chiefly agriculturists. In Dhalbhum,*out of 235 students only 72 
belong to the class of petty dealers a%d artisans, but even in that caso 
they partly depend on agriculture for their living. As a general rule, 
al most .ever y villager in Bengal, whatever may bo his profession, is more 
'■oriessan agfie&lVjrist. , . . 

16. The mission schools in this district arc 3 in number, of 
wbieh 2*are at Chaibassa and 1 at Katbhari. Of tho 2 schools in 
Chaibassa, 1 fs under the Lutheran E. Mission, and tho other under the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospyl. The school at Katbhari also 
belongs to this mission. The number of pupils in the Chaibassa school 
of the former mission is 70, of whom 46 are boys .and 24 girls. The 
school at Chaibassa under the latter mission has 21 boys and 19 girls. 
Its Katbhari school contains 6 boys and 6 girls. Tbe pupils in all these 
three mfesioti schools are mostly Christian Kols. The language aught 
to them ia Hindi, and the Subjects of instruction comprise reading, 
writing, arithmetic, the Scriptures, Scripture history, and singing. The 

51 * 
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girls in addition are taught needlework. Besides the sohools under 
these 2 missions) there are 8 pathsalas in Dhalbhnm, viz., at Mu- 
toorkham, G-amara, and Jaganathpur, under the supervision of the 
Baptist Misiipn, but thby seem to oe in a neglected state/ 

17. In conclusion* I beg to ^observe that,as schools are rapidly 
increasing in this district, some® still better arrangement for their 
efficient supervision has become necessary. The Deputy Inspector of 
Schools for all this district is the Deputy Inspector of Schools for Man- 
bbum, where he has his head-quarters fof the greater part of the year, and 
where schools are more numerous than in Singohura. The interest 
this able and energetic officer takes in' his Singbhum schools is as 
great as the interest he takes in his Manbhum schools—perhaps 
greater; but still,‘with all his best wishes for them, he cannot visit 
mem so often as <he wishes to do. The rugged nature of the 
country, the long distances at which schools are separated from one 
another, the inconvenience of travelling through the jungles, where 
one has often to pass His nights under trees, and several other discom¬ 
forts attending these perilous journeys with which you have become 
familiar in your late tour through the length and breadth of the district, 
all these circumstances combined render the work of a Deputy Inspec¬ 
tor of Schools, in a region like this, a truly difficult one. But if schools 
are to go on increasing notwithstanding all these obstacles in the way 
of visiting them, some arrangement must be made for their active 
supervision, without which it is almost useless to establish them* 
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Return of Social Position for the D istrict of Singbhum. 
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Jho list of the benefactors to tho cayso of education in tlio district 
of Singbhum is as follows:— * • 

Colonel E. T. Balton, C.S.I., Commissioner of Chota Nagpur. 

Dr. W. H. Hayes, Deputy Commissltoner. • 

Dr. J. J. Manook, Assistant Commissioner. 

Babu Simula Prasad Oangildhaya, head-master of the Government 
school„Chaibassa. 


Teachers. 
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Chota Nagpur Division—Manbhum District. 
Return of Social Position for the District of Manbhum. 
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The Creed of the Pupils and Teachers in Government and Aided Schools 

in Manbhum. * 
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The Government school at Pyruliya did not send any students to 
the Entrance Examination this last year. Manbhum in the matter of 
schools being far ahead of the other three districts of Chota Nagpur, the 
matter is to oe regretted. I am sorry to give it as my opinion that this 
would not “have been the case if the head-master had enjoyed better 
health, and if the school had more teachers. When the head-master takes 
the pensiqn to which by length of service he is now entitled, I shall 
recommend'tbat his salary of Its. 150 be given in three parts—Bs. 100 to 
his successor as head-master, and Its. 30 and Bs. 20 to jwo additional 
masters; , The only higher class aided school in the division is that at 
Pandra, which is supported by the liberality of the Rani Hingau Kumari. 
The progress of education in the last five years is very encouraging; 
in 1867 there was hut one higher school with three middle English 
schools, now there.are two higher schools and IQ middle English[schools. " 
In 1867 there were two vernacular middle Schools and no primary 
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9 

a e b ooU, except indigenous pathsnlas, now there are seven middle verna¬ 
cular schools and eleven primary scllbols (5-rupeo pathsalns). There is also 
the female school at Puruliya, besides the boarding schools supported by 
the Berlin fission. The number under instruction has in five years 
increased, ninefold. Of the 1,156 pupils on the list, 1,121 are Hindus 
and 28 Mussulmans, of not three in«% hundred aVo Mussnlinans. I regret 
that 1 have not the statistics of population to tell what ought to bo 
the proportion, but three to every • hundred is utterly inadequate. 
The list of the benefactors to the cause of education iu Manbhum is 
as follows:— 

Colonel E. T. Dalton, £!.S.I.,«Commissioncr of ^hota Nagpur. 
Colonel E. A. Rowlaft, Deputy Commissioner. 

Captain C. H. Garbeit, Assistant ditto. 

F. Wilson, Esq., District Superintendent of FWico. 

Bant Hingan Kumgri, Zemindar of Pandra.* 

Baja Mukunda Narayan Deb, Zemindar of Manbhum. 

Babu Bas Bihari Lai Singh, Zemindar of Jkorisu 
„ Bemola Nanda Mufccrji, Deputy Magistrate. . 

„ Nabin Chandra Pal, Munsif of Puruliya. 

„ Krishna Prasad Chowdhri, Muusif of Mnnbazar. 

• 

ASSAM DIVISION—GOALPABA DISTHICT. 

From the Report of O. A. ‘Martin, Esq., LL.B., Officiating Inspector of School't. 

• • 

Ooalpara Zilla School. * 



Of the 68 pupils 14 are Mussalmans, the rest being Hindus. 

This school.sent np*no candidate to the Entrance Examination. 

It is reported that the school is far from progressing.* The Secre¬ 
tary writes :—“ There has been a steady decrease of 43 per cent, in the 
number, of Undents, and a decrease also in*the income fro*n fees and 
fines during the three yeans following the last increase of the rate of 
schooling Jem in 1869. As the receipts have gone on decreasing, 
*tniaiu^«i pnt in the inverse ratio upon the local fond, leading 
to the ye.y unsatisfactory result, that the larger the rate of fees the 

• 52 
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less the income, and the more the undermining of the total fund. 
If this state of things contimjd, we fnay look forward to the time when 
we shall hare no local fnnd to fall back upon.” , * t 

The Secretary however is -not satisfied that the falling off is due 
solely to the enhanced rate of schooling fees; he is inclined to think 
that much is due to the inefficiency of the teachers. He believes 
that if the teachers could teach boys so as to make them pass 
the Entrance Examination, the people would see the advantage of 
keeping their boys on in the higher classes, and thus the number on 
the rolls would not yearly decrease. He also states that another 
reason for the falling off is the close /proximity of the Hitahidyuni ver¬ 
nacular school to the zilla school, more especially as the former is a 
very good school of its class. 

Deputy Inspectm of ‘ Schools employed in the Districts of the Assam 


Division during 1871-72. 

i I 


Date of Ap¬ 
pointment, 

----- . _JL.. 

0 
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Station to which 
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1868 ... 
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43 
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,13th Septem¬ 
ber 1868 ... 

Babu Batna Phecr 
Butt . 
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Upper ... 
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28 
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KAMRUP DISTRICT. 

Government Higher Class English Schools. —Gowhatti High 
School .—The Secretary regrets to record this year the falling off of the 
school. Not only did it fail to pass a good number of students in the 
University Examinations, but a considerable decrease has taken place in 
the number of students. t “ There is, howeVer,” writes the Secretary, 
“ one redeeming feature, viz., it has not lost the estimation of the peo¬ 
ple. Since the re-opening of the school after last Christmas vacation, 
there have been no leas than forty-six admissions.” 

There are only six students in the college department—three in the 
first, and the same number in the second year class. The Secretary 
is of opinion that the small number of lads in this department is 
owing to the poverty of the students which forces them to take employ¬ 
ment at once after matriculation. This has beer, the case with many 
who passed the Entrance Examination in the last two years. 

The comparative ‘strength of the college classes during five years 
is shown below,* with the income from fees and fines daring the last 
two :— 



1807-08. ; 

1808-60. 

1869-70. 

1870-71. 

1871-72. 

Number of Pupil* 

a 

8 

15 

17 

0 

Fees and Fines 

. 

Hg. A. P. 
025 0 0 

'Us. A. t». 
4-10 5 0 


i 

In the last First Arts Examination, out of ten candidates three 
passed, two getting third grade senior scholarships of Its. .20 a month. 
The Secretary ascribes tho poor show maae at the Entrance Exami¬ 
nation to the fact that most of the candidates were failed candidates of 
the previous yea", so that a better result was not expected. 

In the school department tho following table shows the number 
of students, and the income from fees and fines, during the last two 
years:— 


Numbsb or Purina. 

Fan Ann Fixes. , 

1870-71. 

1871-73. 

1870-71. 

1871-72. 



Ha. A. P. 

Rs. A. F. 

aaa 

808 

■ ■ --. ■ . . iJ 

2.723 6 0 

2,905 9 0 


The falling off in the number of pupils is ascribed to the strictness 
with which rules against defaulters were enforced, in consequence of 
which many boys left the school. 
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At present tho Law Department shows but seven on tho rolls, one 
i of whom is studying for the B.L. degree. At tho end of lost year 
! certificates of qualification were grantwl to eleven students, who left 
after completing their course of studies for tho Pleadership Exami¬ 
nation. . • 

The masters and pandits are all reported of favourably, and the 
fifth master, Babu Ham Chandra Blmmik, is specially noticed tor his zeal 
and energy in the cause of‘education. * 

Tho school building is spoken of ns incommodious and utterly 
unsuited for the purposo for which it was erected. It appears that 
there is not a separate roonj jior each,class. § 

Tho library now contains 1,27 A volumes, and is fairly resorted .to 
by students and masters, add also by the gentlemen pf the station. 

Gowhatti Training School .— 1 This institution is well reported of by 
tho Deputy Inspector. He however remarks“Owing to the limited 
number of grants for pathsalas assigned to Lower Assam, I shall, I 
regret to say, fail to demand from the certificate*! gifrus tho fulfilment 
of their promise to servo as villago teachers on receipt of Its. 5 or 
0 per mensem each from tho nublic'treasury.” lie complains of tho 
insufficient accommodation of tlio school, it having to be held “ in a 
corner of tho English school-house.’ 1 • 

Higher Class English Schools under Native Managers.— 1 Tho 
three schools mentioned in last year’s report, viz., Barpctu in Assam, 
Olipur* in Kangpur, and Serajganj* at the sub-division of that name, 
art! still in existence, and there were no others of this class on 31st 
March 1872. • 1 


Of this school 1 have no information further than that supplied 
by tho statistical returns, which show that tho 
r7ftalcl1 ' number on the rails on the 31st March was 118, 
jut two of whom were Mu^almans, and tho rest (110) Hindus. 


* These two ichooli ire entered in their feipectiro diilrirti. 
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Tezpur ZiUa School, 


- *. 


Kiiiui ow Porn... 

Kim aid Fiiii. 

• 


f 

. 

1970-71. 

ls7l.fi. 

1870-71. 

in7i.fi. 

69 

45 * 

1 | 

Us. A. P. 

in. a. r. 


• 

. SIS Ilf s 

• 

493 0 1 


Of the 45 pupils, 38 aro Hindus, 3 Mussulmans, ami 4 of other 

denominations. • 

There has been a falflifg off fli the number of* pupils; ibis (he 
Secretary accounts for (1) from the want of a permanent third master 
and the absence of the second master for more thaA four months; (2) 
from tho injurious effect <jf the long winter vacation. He says:—“ The 
parents ami guardians of boys do not like to see tho schoofatany time 
closed for a long period; they urgo that their boy# contract an aversion 
to study, which, in many cases, especially with tho Assamese boys, 
cannot bo overcome.” Tim Local fr’ommittee, however, confidently 
expect that tho number on the rolls will shortly increase. 

Tho absence of the masters referred to above, is a sufficient reason 
for tho failure of tho school at tins Entrance Examination. 

Tho Secretary speaks highly of thy head-master, also of tho 
Sanskrit Pundit. * 

. Tho • Revd. S. Endlcs reports thus on tho Cachari mission 
gchools in Dnrrung:— • 

“A sum of Its. 150 is placed at my "disposal each month for. edu¬ 
cational purposes among the Cacharis and other non-Art'an tribes. More 
Ilian two-tlilrds of this sum is spenPiy paying the salaries of some 15 
or 20 village school teachers, whilst tho remainder is devoted to the 
support of a normal school finder my own eare. • 

“The normal school is composed of some 10 or 12 boys selected 
from tho village schools, who, duping their fesidenco in deviation, draw 
stipends of Its. 4 per, mensem These are at first placed on probation 
for two or three months, after which period those who .give no promise 
bf becoming efficiiyit teachers, are dismissed to their homes. Home of 
tho boys read elementary English, with mo every morning from 8, to 
10 o’clock. These boys are also taught the more useful elements of 
medical ' knowledge, e.g., t the use of quinine in the ague-fever so 
common in tlffe province—the best mode of dealing with cuts, snake¬ 
bites, and other emergencies. 

“The village schools, some 15 to»f8 in number, are chiefly on tho 
northern .frontier* adjoining Bhutan. The education given is of a very 
simple character. Reading, writing from dictation, arithmetic (tho 
four fundamental rules), simple book-kpeping, &c., aro the subjects to 
which rAost attention is given. To all the pupils elementary instruc¬ 
tion is given in Assamese, but Bengali books arc also freely used among 
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th$ most advanced pupils; though from the great antagonism between 
the Assamese and Bengalis, I‘feel certain that the latter language will 
never become the vernacular of the province. 

“Assam is almost, purely and simply an agricultural cpuntry, 
and the pupils are, with scarcely any exceptions, sons of ryots and small 
- cultivators. c f < 

“In every tease the pnpils are required to purchase their own 
school materials, and repair thei*\own school-houses; and in this way 
some progress is made in the direction* of self-support. 
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NOWGONG DISTRICT. 
Nowgong Zilla School. 


Kckbh or Foma. . 

Fall aid Fima. 

1870.71. 

IQ | 

1870.71. 

1871-72. 

81 

88 

AU. A. F. 

1,231 14 0 

B». A. P. 

1,133 12 0 


Of the 95 pupils, 82 are Hindus, 10 Mussulmans, and 3 belong to 
other denominations. 

The candidate who appeared at the Entrance Examination, and 
failed, got passing marks in English and Sanskrit. 

Nowgong Training School .—This school had, at the close of the offi¬ 
cial year, 14 gurus on tho'rolls. There is a model class, attached ft> 
tho normal class, containing 19 pupils. The Deputy Inspector remarks:— 
“ Tho object of opening originally the three normal classes at Gow- 
batti, Nowgong, and Sibsagar was to obtain a yearly supply of trained 
gurus for pathsalas.* Tho object of the normal classes now ought to be 
to train teachers both for pathsalas and for middle class vernacular 
schools. To effect this the'stipend of the normal class should be 
made tenable for at least two years.” Again, “ the normal class at tho 
close of the year sent out 12 gurus. Of these, two only will'join the 

E athsalas, for which they were trained. I have now no means in my 
ands to provide for the rest.” The Deputy Inspector speaks very 
favourably of the head-master. 

Schools under Missionary bodies .—Prom tho mission reports of these 
Behools I make the following extracts:— • 

Tho Revd, R. E. Neighbor writes :— 

“ The number of these schools in Nowgong has increased from eight 
to eleven, number of pupils has increased from 193 to 265 now in the 
rolls. The number of students on the rolls of the hill tribe normal 
school is 50, of whom 24 are now being trained for pundits. Of the 
good conduct and studious disposition of these boys, I am happy in being 
able to speak in terms of approval. 

Mia. A. K. Scott who, since the death of her husband, the Revd. 
E. P. Scott, has had the oversight of this work, and to whose care and 
seal the improvement of the schools has been so largely due, resigned in 
November last this important and laborious charge, since when it has 
devolved on me.” 
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Detnrn of Schools in the Distrkt of JToicgong—(Central Assam.) 
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SIBSAGAR DISTRICT. 

Sibsagar Zilla School. 


Nvmn or Puni.i. » 

* 

Firs AND Finn. 

At 

1870.71. 

• 

1*1-71. 

1870-71. 

• •. 

1871-73. 

13ft 

134 

Hs. A, V. 

' 1,34ft 7 0 

•-1-1- 

Hi. A. F. 

1,833 13 0 


120 are Hindus, 12 Mussalmnns, and 2 of other denominations. 

The school-houso was burnt on February 1st, 1872, and the 
school is now hold in'tho sadar vernacular school building in the early 
morning. 

At the Entrance* Examination the subjects in which the two* 
candidates failed were Sanskrit, history, and geography; while they 
passed in English and mathematics—the two difficult subjects. The 
Secretary believes both would have passed, but that one lost his father 
a few days before, while the other was ill of fever during the examina¬ 
tion. 

, Captain Maitland, the Secretary, writes that the head-master 
deserves every praise. 

Sibsagar Training School .—The Deputy Inspector reports that 
the number on the rolls on 3l$t March was 13. He thinks the class 
has made fair progress, but ho is doubtful if it should any longer be 
continual. “ The primary object of the Hass is to train gurus for path- 
salns. 1 have teachers for all pathealas, and the pupil-teachers who have 
just gone out of the normal class, came to me for employment, which I 
cannot promise. Thus, yoar after year, I shall'have gurus without path- 
aalas, as no new pathsalns can tye opened. I consider it useless to keep 
a normal class* at a monthly cost to Government of Its. 109, when 
Government does not want any more'pathsalas.* «* 


* PkthuUi hire Vince boon Mnctioncd. 
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Assam Division—Sibsagar District. 


Return of Schools in the Distrito of Sibsagar —( l T ppcr Assam.) 


’wm*pa»nv 
X(i«d tifueAV 

ipjvtt 1*IR no 
JO , OJJ 



tl U8‘8 I Cl tirt 0 0 8»«‘I X iit |>K>1 IWMO 
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LUCKIMPU& DISTRICT. 
Dibrugar Zilla School. 


Ncxbxr OF Peril/]. 

C 

Fees axd Fixes. 

1870-71. 

1871-73. , 

1870-71. 

1871-78. 



IU. A. P. 

K». A. P. 

ea < 

77 

1 l.?U 7 0 

1,001 0 0 


Of tho 77 pnpifs, 68 aro Hindus and 9 Mussulmans. 

The decrease in the number of pupils is ss*id to have been caused 
chiefly by tho absence of tho 42nd Regiment A.L.I. on service, and tho 
consequent witlidt awiti of-, several sepoys and sepoys’ children. , 

The success of this school at the Entrance Examination reflects 
great credit ti|)on its head-master. Thd subordinate teachers aro 
spoken of ns unsatisfactory. The Secretary, writing of the third and 
lower masters, says :—“ Tho .school has been very unfortunate in its 
under-masters, who aro as inefficient as possible.” 
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DISTRICT KHASI AND JYNTEAH HILLS. 

From the Report of 0. B. Clarke, Es<i., M.A., Inspector of Schools, 

1. The boundaries of this educational district are identical with 

those of the administrative district of the Deputy Commissioner of 
Shillong. • 

O f w 

2. The direction of the education in this district has been for 

many years past entrusted to tjie Welsh' Mission, subject to the inspec¬ 
tions of the Government officers. * , 

3. Tho Government support to education in the district may be 
summarized very shortly and very approximately as under 

* 1 ( 1 Bi. Annually. 

Nongsowlia school which serves bqth as") 

normal and as district zilla school/ 

Normal sehopl scholarships... , r 
Other scholarships 

Grant-ii\-aid*fondl the other 55 schools 
Deputy Inspector of Schools’ salary ... 

Travelling expenses of inspecting officers 


... 3,240 

... 960 
... 1,080 
... 3,720 
... 900 
... 700 


Total Its. ...10,600 


4. The mission on their part maintain four married clergymen in 
the hills, and supply the whole of the local endowment funds Its. 4,135- 
10-1; they also have supplied the school buildings, and board a large 
number of tho pupils l at Nongsowlia. To tho mission is solely due tue 
reduction of tho.Khasi language to characters, and the printing of 
books which have niado education possible. 

5. Tho next table (No. I.> is drawn up in accordance with para¬ 
graph 4 of letter No. 1222 of tho Government of Bengal dated 8th 
April 1872. 
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Tabmc I. . 



S.M2 9 0 4,135 10 1 : 13511 0 10 j 1.161 
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6. In this table I have classified all the schools in accordance with 

my notes on my tour of inspection in November and December last: 
this classification will be found not to agree with preceding annual re¬ 
ports, for the following feasons principally :— • 

(a.)—The schools of Sh.aila, Jowai, and Sobbar are alone classed as 
middle schools, and all the remaiilifig (except Nongsowlia) 48 as “ pri¬ 
mary.” As some two-thirds of these schools teach the first elements of 
English, they were formerly classed as mirldlo English (on the aboli¬ 
tion of the old classification lower English), but they are primary 
schools of the very lowest class, and could only fairly be brought into 
comparison with 4he night schools qf* Bengal. Proper. 

(b .)—The Nongsowlia schools were formerly classed as a normal 
school simply. In, table I. above it is artificially separated into two 
pnrts: tho first two classes are considered as forming the normal 
school (which tlioy do very nearly practically, and hold the larger pro¬ 
portion of tho normal school scholarships), and the head and second 
masters nro charged against tho normal school: the remainder of tho 
school from the third class downwards is supposed to constitute that 
school which appears in the table as a (rovernment middle class 
school. 

(c.)—In tho Klmsi Ililh many of tho villago schools are mixed 
schools, i.e. y a considerable percentage of girls attend. In other cases 
a young married couplo (both from the Nongsowlia schools) are sent 
out as teachers in a remote villago, and the “accounts” for the two 
schools cannot l)o separated. Hence, in table I., several separate girls’ 
schools have been enthral united with tlio boys’ as mixed schools, and 
nro classified- among the primary schools, i.e., boys’ schools: thus the 
tnblo I. shows far too low a number' of girls attending school, and 
also a smaller total number of schools than was shown under tho old 
form of report. 

7. In tho preceding year the average daily gross attendance 
was 753, and the number of scholars on 31st March 1871 was 1,100: 
thq year under report shows therefore a small increase. I may add 
hero my general expression of opinion that education is steadily but 
slowly gaining ground in the district. 

7.* Classifying the 60 teachers by' race and creod, there are— 

Welsh ... Christians 

Khnsis ... Ditto 

. Ditto ... Heathens 



69 


8. Classifying the scholars’by race, there arc— 
(«.) 898 K basis in 37 schools. 

(/>.) 185 Jynteahs in 14 schools. 
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(e.) 87 Garos in 4 schqfds (those are the extreme llambrai 

schools, where thete aro Garo villages belonging 
to Khasi Bind.) 

(rf.)» 39 Nagas in 1 school, Slawpud, -west of Slinily. 

(e.) 13 Mikora in 1 solus>1 in Hast Jynteah. 

Thero are moreover eight stay llituius'in tho Nurtiiing school, 
three Hindus in tho iShaila*school, and one M^hamifiaduu iu the Nong- 
sowlia school. • • • 

9. It will he at oneo seen from these figures that the district is 
quite exceptional, and in educational matters it has been exceptionally 
treated. The schoolmaster sent Vat. to a village gpes primarily as a 
missionary, and practieallv In the Khasi Hills education has followed 
Christianity ; and a school can liardlv stand long unless the people 
have bot'ii induced to abandon their native superstitions. Where a school 
js formal of heathens, tv hen the first hoy falls sick, tho sootlisayor is 
consulted, and tho eggs invariably show that the cause of the sickness 
lies in the school hooks, anti the school at once 4)rc«kB up. The timo * 
may hereafter arrive when Government may carry oat a system of 
education iu this district *on tho absolutely liberal principles accepted 
in old Bengal: hut for many years to come it will Ihj only through 
the missionaries that these semi-civilized,races can bo reached. 

9.* I subjoin the table of social position for the schools at 
Nongsowlia. No tables tor the other sclyiolshave* been received; they 
could not be compiled in these hills, unless the Deputy Inspector 
tmvellod round to each school; and moreover, as stated below, tho 
Deputy InsjH'ctor died just after tho cloijp of the kist official year. 

[Since drawing the present report, l have received by the kind¬ 
ness of the Revd. T. Jonc's a statistical account of the social 
position of*scholars in the Khasi schools, which is also apjamclod.] 

JO. The Nongsowlia school is the educational central sun of tho 
district. The first class of the pupil-teachers are taught otfrly in tho 
morning by the head-master, the Kevd. T. Jones: at eleven tho 
general school assembles, and* the pupfi-teachers art?* employed in 
teaching the lower classes under •tun superintendence of tho head¬ 
master. In the year under rejmrt worn sent out into tho villages 
nine teachers* from this class, and tiny are the first teachers sent out 
who had fairly completed the noimal school course. They are doubt¬ 
less very superior to the former village teachers, but it is too early to 
form any opinion of whaA they arc likely to effect. 

11. As regards the 'educational standard of the Nongsowlia 
school, I consider it in English ncarU’ up to the standard of a /.ilia 
school: jierhaps those boys who livif almost entirely in the missionary 
settlement, are superior to Bengali zilla sehoolljpys in understanding 
colloquial English. In other subjects they are considerably lxdow 
the zi^a school standard, especially in .mathematics. This is not 
owing to any want of pains in tuition. I think it certain that the 
Khasis are not equal to *the Bengalis iu quickness iu arithmetic and 
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geometry. The pupil-teachers then?selves told me- that though they 
had with much labor toiled* through one or two Jbooks of Euclid, 
only two or three among them could get any hold of the subject. 

12. The primary •schools are all much of the same class : a few 
boys (and girls) can read and understand the Khasi New Testament, can 
read and explain a very elementary Unglish reader, and can write a useful 
letter. They have hardly anywhere learnt sufficient arithmetic to be 
of any practical uso to them,'a% till last-year, there were no village 
masters in these schools who could teach •anything. 

13. In the three schools classed as middle English, the boys 
in tho first class were reading Ehglish history, and understood the 
meaning very fairly. 

14. In judging tho progress of education in these hills, it must 
be recollected that the schools arc muss schools, and that tho great 
mass of tho scholar attend entirely for tho love (or the novelty) 
of learning in itself: they have not in general in tho villages any 
hope or expectation oY getting any advantage, pecuniary or otherwise, 
thereout. It *often happens therefore that tho pupils get soon tired and 
leave school, unless they have a definite object, viz., to learn to read tho 
Now Testament for themselves. The Government educational officers 
have always pressed that letter-writing and simple arithmetic should be 

1 mshod in the schools, but as yet the general progress is not great. 

[t is indeed impossible to put .any strong pressure on tho Khasi scholars 
all at once: they have their day’s work to do, and can only spare an 
hour or two at sunrise to attend school: lengthened attendance and 
regular attendance ar<3 alike repugnant to semi-civilized nature ; and in 
very many places the efforts of the missionaries havo to be confined to 
keeping tho school open, without venturing on much discipline. 

15. I may here contra mention some of tho gratifying features of 
tho village schools. They are often attended by adults. At Nurtiung the 
village headman (who is indeed tho chief of all tho Jynteah head¬ 
men, and is about 40 years of ago) has learnt in the last two years to 
read and writfc : he can now often save a journey to Shillong by a letter. 
The peonlo both at Jowai and ’Nurtiung have come forward with ' 
considerable sums of money (for them) for building chapels and school- 
houses : doubtless tho energetic influence with them ( is religion and not 
mere zenl for education, but the Khasi Deputy Inspector, U Lnh, always 
consistently maintained that “ in the hills these two are one.” A Mikor 
boy travelled 100 miles from his own home to read in the Jowai 
school, and* in one year he mastered Khasi—quite a foreign language to 
him—made excellent progress J n English, and reachec the top of the 
school in every subject Ho was awarded a special scholarship by the 
Diroctor'of Public Instruction, as his ambition is, when ho has suffi¬ 
ciently trained himself, to go back and iustruct his own tribe. The 
Itevd. Jertnau Jones, the. missionary in charge of the Jvnfoah Hills 
mission, has formed a very favorable opiuion both of the character and 
of the abilities of the Hiker tribe. 
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16. As tbe Khasis abbor majringe of female infants, (be edneation 
of the women in these bills is comparatively in a more advanced state 
than in Bengal. At Nongaowlin tbe girls can read and understand an 
English story, and are not married until 17 or 48 years of age. 

17. When the English came into the Khasi Hills forty-live years 

ago, wages were rarely so much a» two annas |>er diem, often only one 
anna; and the necessaries*of life were little.cheaper than at present. 
So entire a change in one generation from poverty to comparative afflu¬ 
ence has been a severe trial* in many respects oil a semi-civilized race 
lilco theKhasis ; their wants have not increased pari /taunt: their standard 
of comfort is completely attained With the expenditures of but a fraction 
of their income. This is eiftinently the case at Shaila ami the rich 
orange villages. Sometiities a Sinn, who owns a lime-quarry, accumu¬ 
lates thousands of rn|»ees in his house till lie lives fii terror. The people 
generally may break thousands of eggs, and allow themselves hill-liquor 
without stint unfortunately, and yet keep many holidays and never 
walk with a full load. _ • * • 

18. Great benefits as the English Government has thus brought 

materially on the people, little has lycn done to elevate them morally, 
intellectually, and socially', except the educational support given to tho 
Welsh Mission. But the people have wijxed fat and ask of education, 
what advantage is in it '( It is tho opinion of the Itevd. T. .Jones 
(than whoso opinion none is entitled to greater weight) that besides our 
religion and our “education there is something more wanted in these hills 
in tho vfery peculiar position in which tho Khasis are placed. [Referring, 
I believe, to model farms.] _ . • 

This too was tho opinion of tho Deputy Inspector, IJ Lull: ho hold 
that if nothing else could be attempted than what is now being done for 
the Khasi nation, the Khasi woulfl descend into Bengalis ‘rather than 
rise into Europeans. When some pupil-teacher of tho Nongsowlia 
school addressed another* as “ Cabri, 0 Lull’s iudignation*quitu over¬ 
powered him. # 

19. Another consequent?of the material prosperity of tho Khasis 
is a great increase an the cost of fill educational efforts for tho district. 
Teachers of very low acquirements are with difficulty obtained at 
Its. 25 per month, and Government scholarships of Its. 4 |wir month, 
which aro magnificent prizes tp a Bengali boy, are quite insignificant to 
a Khasi, and the mission have in fact to improve these indirectly in 
order to make them wo^tli holding. 

20. 'rtie Khasis exhibit natural taste both for music ami drawing: 
they can be itaught to sing very fairly* in tune, nnd also to sing to somo 
extent in parts; but it is very difficult to make them appreciate tone. 
It would be worth while to get two or three boyg to the (Jalwutta School 
of Art, but there are many difficulties: among others no Khasi boy will 
consept to visit the plains except during the fine colder months : and no 
ordinary school of art scholarship would support a Khasi lad in Calcutta. 

21. Tbe present district report I have bad to draw up entirely from 
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my own notes, as the Khosi Deputy Jnspeetor, U Luh, died of cholera 
(or sumo very similar compliant) just about the end of the financial 
year. Ho was a trustworthy servant of Government, lie was greatly in 
honor among his own people, and he was a Christian man. , 

„ Tabie II. 


Race and Creed of Pupils. 
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• 

• 
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ni||1i«r School, -j 
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.Unaided ... 
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... 
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»! 

j 
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SI 

57 

86 
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21 
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75 
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Aided 

J Unaided ... 
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{'Government 
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17 

30 

37 
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... 


... 

... 

8 

31 

39 
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! 
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... 

. 

... 
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40 
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GABO HILLS. 

From the Report if 0. A. Martin, E*q., LL.B, Off. lntprctor of School*. 
The Revd. J. Stoddard, o\vi*g to protracted illness, has written 
no report regarding the state of the *Guro schools under his enre: 
lie has merely sent in the statistical return, which only reached me a 
few days age, and in consequence of this delaj' these schools Irnvo not 
been entered in tablq II. which is suppose^ to give- all thu schools in 
the division. * * , 

From the return I find" that there are 1ft Garo schools, with 239 
pupils this year, against* 14 schools last year, with 201 pupils. Allot* 
these 239 boys are learning Bengali (though they themselves are 
Gams), and 221 learn the Garo language; the other 13 belong to one 
school, in which it appears.no language but Bengali i% taught. 

Of the 13 schools, one is u normal school, with 25 students on 
the rolls at the end of the. Year. 

. As regards the social |>osition of the students Mr. Stoddard writes: 
“The social position of most, if not all, the paints of the Garo pupils 
would come under the head of “ agriculture ’—in table, of “ lower 
classes'*—** the masses.” * 

Ileturn if School* in the Hunt Hill*. 
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COLLEGE REPORTS. 

Presidency College —(Founded 1855). 

From the liejwrt of the Prinripaly Mr. J. Sutt'lifr y if. A. 
General Department. —The number of students on the rolls on 
31st March during the hist four years is shown in tin? following table:— 


• 

• 

• 

18&* 

• 

1870. 

• 

.1871. 

1873. 

• 
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«3 
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63 
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] 
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338 j 1 

3IUI 

i 

■mi | i 

412 
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. i 

■ . 1 



- M - 





__________ 

. . _____ 


This shows an increase in the strength of all classes except, the third 
year class, and owing to the limited accommodation at my dis]>osnl it has 
been found necessary to close the first, second, and fourth year classes 
against further admissions. The reduction of the Krislinaghur and 
Berhumpur Colleges to the status of institutions teaching only up to the 
standard of the First Examination in Arts?, will cause an increase in tho 
number oJ‘ applicants tor admission to the fourth year class next session, 
anil the question of dividing it. into sections will have to be considered. 
Tho transfer of the engineering classes ft) the old*11 are School building 
will place additional class rooms at my disposal for the gfcneral classo ; 
. but the extreme inconvenience to professors of locating tho third and 
fourth year classes in different building?, will interfere with my utilizing 
to its full extent the acconviiodation vacated by the engineering classes. 
There will probably be fewer students next session in the second year 
class, as tho uncertainty as tv the lutftre position of some of the 
mofussil colleges has doubtless addetf to the number of applicants for 
admission to this college. If therefore a division of the fourth year 
class into two- sections can be carried onf next year, dial will incut tho 
present most urgebt wsyit of the college. Two years lienee I ho|>o to 
see all the classes removed to a new college building capable mcS aecoln- 
modating in tho best possible manner the largest number of students 
ever likely to cock admission* 

A classification of tho students according to the social position of 
pareuts and guardians gives the fblloyiflg result:— 

• , 

Belonging to the upper class of society • ••• • 21 

Ditto middle class of society ... 421 

*.• ' * _ 

442 


5o * 


Total 


• • • 
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The result of this classification agrees generally with the results of 
the classifications of previous years. 

The receipts from fees during the year amounted to Rs. 50,528, 
against Rs. 48,732 in 1870-71 and Rs. 43,992 in 1869-70*, The steady 
increase in the fee receipts must be considered satisfactory, but, as 1 
remarked last year, 1 cannot look»forward to a further increase without 
entailing on the'college additional expenditure by the formation of 
parallel classes. The entire expenditure for the year was Rs. 1,11,428-11, 
against lts. 1,11,107-9-10 in the previous year, and the amount 
contributed by Government was Rs. 60,900-11, against Rs. 62,375-9-10 
in 1870-71. Hqpce the monthly coSt to Gpvernment of each student 
has decreased from Rs. 13-10-3 fn 1870-71 to Rs. 12-11-6 during the 
year under review. Taking credit, however, for the surplus fees of the law 
department and the'Hindu School, which amounted to Rs. 16,360-2-6 
and Rs. 2,907-7-4 respectively, the net actual cost of the general depart¬ 
ment to Government was Rs. 41,633-1-2, and the annual cost of each 
student was a little Ifess than Rs. 105. These figures show that finan¬ 
cially the college maintains a strong position. Indeed, I hardly expect 
that the financial result of the current year c will be as favorable. 

The annual examination of the first year students was held in 
November. The result showed that two students who held junior scho¬ 
larships had failed to mnko satisfactory progress in their studies, and 
they were deprived of their scholarships. Tlio stipends of three others 
were temporarily suspended. The result of the examination of the rest 
of the class was a fipr average one, and calls for no special remark. 
From the second yen? class 13,3 students.went up to the First Examina¬ 
tion iu Arts, of jviiom 7 were absent from the examination, and 58 were 
passed, 13 being placed in the first division, 32 in the second, and 13 
in the third. Of the plucked candidates, 56 failed in English, 44 in the 
second language, 26 in history, 33 in mathematics, and 49 in logic and 
philosophy. The result of 1 the examination was not so good as I 
expected, but it is abovo the,average of the whole examination. Upon 
the Jesuit of this examination six senior scholarships of the first grade, 
five of the second grado, and five of the third grade were awarded to 
students of the college. 

The Duff scholarships fov proficiency in languages and mathe¬ 
matics were awarded to Surendra Nath Sarkar ana Prasanna Kumar 
Lahuri of this college. 

The medal given by His Highness the .Maharajah Scindiah to the 
best student at the First Arts Examination, was gained by Tara Prasanna 
Sen. c 

The professors reported favorably of the progress of. the third year 
students* and no formal examination was held at the end of the session. 

For the B.A. Examination 79 students were sent up, of whom 3 
were absent; 9 were passed in the first class, 13 in the secondhand 14 in 
the third. Of the 40 candidates who fniled, 19 failed in English, 28 in the 
second language, 9 in history, 24 in matheinatics, 23 in philosophy, and 
10 in the optional subjects. Upon the result of this examination the 
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following students were elected foitndatiqn scholars, and they are read¬ 
ing for honors in the subjects mentioned opposite their names :— 


1. Butyl Krishna Sen 

2. Vehari Lai Banerji 

3. Sasi Bhusun'Dutt 

4. Manamath Comar J3asu 
5.. Bopin Veliary Das 

6. Tarapada Ghosal • ... 

7. K her ode Chundra Roy Chowdhuri 


•.« 


... • 


Physical science. 

Mathematics. 

Philosophy. 

Mathematics. 

English. 

Ditto. 

History. 


Tlie Laha scholarship in physical science was .awarded to Sarat 

_ nt i i_V _ .n i _ p._ ii. . i_ . _ a 


Kumar Ghosal, who is taking up this branch for the degree of M.A. 

The Isnn and ViziaAngram scholarships wero awarded to Rajani 
Nath Roy, a graduate of tliis college, and tho examination for the Prem 
('hand Studentship resulted in the election of Kartie Chandra Mitra, 
M.A., also of this college, who took up English, Sanskrit, history, 
political economy, and philosophy. . • • 

All the University scholarships of the year, which are open to free 
competition, have again been gained by the students of this college. 

There were 16 candidates for Honors in Arts, and 11 wero suc¬ 
cessful. The following statement show# tho class attained, and the 
subjects taken up:— 


- . .' ni - 1 - - ■ — ~ 

. Name*. 

-,.A. -j. -- 

Clam attained. 

Suhjocta. 

1. Iun Chandra Bun ... ... 

* Claaa II. 

Kngliah. 

8. Bam Gogal Chakravarti ... # ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

e 

S. Surendranath Sarkar ... ... ...* 

Ditto 

Ditto 

4. Kunjavehari Gupta ... * ... 

• Ditto 

Ditto 

S. Balai Chand Dutta ... ... ( 

• Claaa III. 

Ditto 

«. Avinaah Chandra Gboai^ ... ( ... 

Ditto 

Ditto * . 

7. Huri Charan Mitra ... 

• Ditto • 

Hiatory. 

8. Beraj Briahnn Ghdkh ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

* • 

9. Saaibhiiaaa Mukhapadhja 

Clam II. 

liathautio. 

10. Jogendranath Ghoah ... • ^... 

Claaa I. 

Philosophy. 

11. Oyin Chandra Chandhuri 

• t 

Claaa III. 

Physical aeianea. 


One graduate went up to the examination for the degree of M.A. 
in English, and was passed. * 

j£ne library is in excellent order; Jbut, owing to the change in the 
mode f>t indenting for new publications, very few additions have been 
made during the year. The total amount expended on the library was 
Bs. 440-14. 
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Law Department. —The pumbefr of students on the rolls of this 
department on 31st March during the last four years is shown in the 
following table:— , 



* 1889. ( 

1870. 

fi 

. 1871. 

1873. 

• 

3rd Tear Claaa 

* S3 

' 83 

94 

98 

2nd ditto ditto ... 

W 

102 

117 


1st ditto ditto 

101 

. 115 


84 

2ml ditto ^leadership 

20 

28 

85 

51 

1st ditto ditto 

34 

38 

64 

87 

Total 

207 

SM 

9 

310 

870 


This tablo again shows a decrease in the number of students. 
The non-formation of a second year class accounts partly for the de¬ 
crease ; bnt I am of opinion that there will fie a gradual decline in 
the strength of the claisos.for some years more. No second year class 
could be foraged this year, as owing to the change in the University 
regulations a first year class was not formed in 1871. The pleader- 
ship classes will probably maintain their present strength for some 
timo longer, but a reduction in the numbers attending the B.L. 
classes must bo expected—partly in consequence of tho now regulation 
which restricts attendance on the second and third year lectures to 
those who hnvo taken their *B.A. degree, but mainly owing to tho 
business of the courts being insufficient to provide a livelihood for 
those who have already been enrolled as pleaders. 

A classification of the students ou tlie rolls of this department 
gives tho following result— 

Belongiug to upper class • ... 9 

Ditto middle „ “ ... 261 

Total ... 270 

• Tho fees collected during the year amounted to Rs. 29,764, 
and the expenditure has been Ks. 13,403, showing a surplus of income 
over expenditure of Rs. 16,360. This surplus is larger by Rs. 
4,4^0-13-2 than that for the previous year, but this arises mainly from 
the employment during last session of an officiating professor of 
law on a lower salary than that drawn by Mr. Ingram, who was 
absent during the whole session. r 

The college sent up 75 candidates for the degree of B.L., of whom 
only 15_ passed in the second divisiop, and 18 obtained marks qualifying 
for a license in law. The latter can no longer transform themselves 
into B.L.’s by paying an additional fee of lls. 30, and they will pro: 
bably go up again to the next examination for the degree. 

There were 36 candidates for the license in law, of wh6*n only 
9 passed. 

The foiling off in the number of passed law candidates is probably 
due to.tihe exercise of increased strictness on the part of the examiners. 
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Civil E no inhering Department.— JFho following tnblo gives the 
number of students on the rolls on 31st March during tho last four 
years:— 


• 

• 

• 

| lttuf. 

I 1870. 

1 . >«”• 

| 1878. 

g o 

**; 

{i 

.4 *3 

i! 

• 

£ . 

» 3 

I 1 ! 

i 

11 

% t/i i 

£ a 1 

w i ; 

i* 

ll 

u 

3rd Year Claw ... •... 

0 

• i 

in 

n 

1 19 

6 

16 


2nd ditto ditto ... s ,® 

13 

3 

2d 


Stl 

1 

HI 

1 

l«t ditto ditto ... .... 

Stl 

10 

48 

■fl 

68 

S 

68 • 

8 

Total 

68 

SO 

78 

e 

06 

8 

118 | 

4 

---1_ 




• 






• This shows an increase in tho strength of tho first and second year 
classes, and it is highly probablo that, when tho now session opens in 
J une, there will bo a larger number.of applicants for admission than 
in any former year. Tho difficulty of finding accommodation in tho 
present college building for such largo engineering classes has been 
met by placing at my disposal tho old Haro School building after 
undergoing the necessary alterations and repairs. It will bo conve¬ 
nient to the professors if the three classes can l>o accommodated in this 
bdilding,' as otherwise they will be under the necessity of walking from 
one class room to another exposed to,the weatltcr. Unless, however, 
there is a very largo first year class, tho old Bchool byildjng will afford 
accommodation for all tho classes. a 

On 1st November last a special.clasn was opened for candidates, 
who were desirous of qualifying to pass the engineering and surveying 
tests prescribed by Govcnftnent for tho examination of candidates for 
the Subordinate Executive Service, wkiclfc was to be held in February. 
This class at one time containcd*29 students, but consisting as it did 
mainly of men who %ould only oWtain short leave of absence from the 
duties of offices they held, tho attendancoswas in few cases continuous 
from the beginning of November to *tlio end of January, when tho 
session for field-work'closed. Nevertheless tho class mule fair pro¬ 
gress in its appointed work, and tho Lieutenant-GovcrnoF has been 
pleased to express his approval of tho manner in which the officers of 
the college carried out his instructions. A similar'class will bo opened 
at tho beginning of the new session iu #Junc, and tho entire course of 
study prescribed, in the orders, doited 20th September 1871, for tho 
special examination, will bo completed by tho end of January 

Tho fees collected during the year amount to Its. 8,808, against 
Rs. 6,tyV>~8 of last year, and the expenditure has been Rs. 30,410, against 
Rs, 30,442-2-4 in the previous year. The fees collected include Its. 9,500 
realized from the students v#bo formed the special class for instruction in 
the tests prescribed for the Subordinate Executive Service. The annual 
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examination of the first and, second year classes commenced on 8th 
May, and tho results are given below :— 

In the first year clqss there were 60 students of whom two were 
out-students, i.e., students who had been admitted without having pre¬ 
viously passed the University Examination; of these 3 left the college 
a few days before the examination, and 6 were absent. The remaining 
51 were examined and 23 were promoted to the second year class, 25 
failed, and to one student a sub-overseer’s certificate was awarded. Of 
the students who failed 12 rejoined the first year class. 

Tho second year class contained 27 students, including one out- 
student ; of those 11 were found fit for prflmotion to the third year 
class, to 2 students overseers’ certificates were awarded, and to 2 others 
sub-overseers’ certificates; whilst of the remainder 11 failed and 1 
was absent. Of those who failed, 6 rejoined the second year class at the 
opening of the new session. Upon tho result ot the examination of the 
second year class,.thohfollowing students were elected Forbes scholars 
Kriti Chandra Cfiaudhari. | Prasanna Kumar Pal. ° 
The third year class contained 19 students, of vdiom 5 were out- 
students, and therefore inadmissible to tho University Examination for 
tho liccnso in civil engineering. Tho latter were, however, examined 
by tho University oxnminers iu tho same papers as tho other students 
who were candidates for tho license. Tho examination took place in 
Juno, with tho following result:—“ One absented himself and 4 others 
withdrew after presenting themselves for two or three days to obtain tjho 
license, and 6 , avIio failed to qualify for tho license, received cer¬ 
tificates of sub-engineers, whilst ono failed altogether. The 5 out- 
Btudents (Europeans and Eurasians) passed tho examination, and 
received certificates of assistant engineers in lieu of tho license, to 
which they would have been entitled had they passed tho University 
Entrance Examination before they entered upon their engineering 
studies.” 

Scholarships of Rs. 50 a month wore awarded to tho 2 licentiates, 
and they aro attached to offices in tho Presidency., division for the pur¬ 
pose of receiving practical training in their profession. 

The department has turned out during the year— 

7 Assistant Engineers, - 
6 Sub-Engineers, 

2 Overseers, 

• • 3 Sub-Overseers, 

and to these should be added two sub-overseers, who were former 
students of the college, and passed the Department Public Works 
examination in February 1872. 

The following is Mr. Scott’s report on the field-work of the second 
and third year classes;— ■ . , 

“The work commenced on the 2nd November 1871, and continued 
till the 10th February 1872. .Tjie district surveyed extended from 
Jittaghar Railway Station on die south, to the northern boundary of 
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the Government brick-fields near Jahnporo station, and is bounded on 
the east by the Eastern Bengal Railway, and on the west by the river 
Hooghly. The whole of the cantonments anil tlio Barrackjmr Park 
were therefore included in the survey. A special plan of the Park on a 
larger scale was also undertaken bv some of the students;, as when I 
applied to His Excellency Lords Mayo for* permission to survey the 
Park, he requested mo to send a copy of the work to* him. A portion of 
the eastern boundary of the cantoNintiits, also on a larger scale, was 
done for Colonel Davies, thi Executive Engineer of the Division, and 
the following is an extract from his letter acknowledging tho receipt of a 
copy of the work:— , • , 

1 1 have compared it with the plans in my office, and it appears very 
correct, and gives much tfloro detail than any plan of ours.* , 

“ Each student of the second year's class maife by himself a section 
about one and a half «milcs long, and in addition each party made tho 
necessary plans and sections for conveying the water of some tank to some 
4 >oint on a higher level than the tank showing the*diffcrent points where 
the water would require to bo lifted by baling. Tho third year students 
laid out a lino of road, and made all the necessary plans, sections, and 
cross sections, as well as tho calculations for laying out the curves upon it. 
The country is so very close about Barrack pur that it was a matter 
of considerable difficulty to lay out a lino without cutting portions of tho 
jungle. This necessitated sharper ami more frequent curves, and thus gavo 
tho students gre*ater practice in laying them out. 

• “ While in camp, the students of the third year’s class visited tho 

Calcutta water-works at Pultah, and a(jcr their vet urn to college they 
visited the drainage works,and also the Eastern Bengal Railway Company’s 
works at Kanchraparah. 1 always^find the students derive great advan¬ 
tage from these excursions. It is misrh more easy afterwards to explain 
to them anything of practical engineering, more .especially anything 
connected with machinery; they themselves take a great interest in them, 
pay their travelling e.\]>enses without g. murmur, and no student ever 
absents himself on those occasions. It is to be rcgrettoiVthat mooi tiino 
is not available for this purpose, Wilt every day is so fully occupied’that 
it is only by an interchange of hours lictween myself and Mr. Grant 
on two or three tSaturdays that even tho present excursions can bo 
managed. * • 

“ Previous to my departure to England last year, I had*put in hand a 
copy of the Government j>owder factory at Ishapore, which had beendono 
by the students at the request of Colonel Voyle, It.A., Agent for tho 
manufacture of powder. Tho following is an extract from a letter 
received from hjm since my return 4o India upon tho subject:— 

f I* think the plan does them great credit, as jar as I am« judge. 1 
think it is very well and accurately surveyed.’ 

This as well as Colonel Davies’s tetter will show that tho work of tho 
students, though undertaken primarily for purposes of instruction, is 
sometimes made use of*and apnjeqjated by officers of Government 
qualified to judge of its merits. It has always been my endeavour thus 
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to utilize the work of tho students, and I Lave found it productive of 
the most beneficial results. I always entrust this description of work to 
those students who have worked steadiest and given me most satisfac¬ 
tion at the regular class work; and a wholesome spirit of emulation is 
created amongst them, and the party work progresses much more satis¬ 
factorily when it is known [hat I navd been applied io for the execution of 
any of those extra works.’.’ 

The fiold-work of the first year’s class was supervised by Mr. Dow- 
ring, and the following is his report:— 

“ Field-work commenced with this class on 2nd November 1871, 
and was continued .f ill February 3rd 1^872; the class working in the field 
for four days in each week. ‘ 

“ As during the months of November, December, and January I 
had under my cliargo a class organized by order of His Honor the 
Lieutenant-dovemor of Bengal for instruction in elementary engineering 
and surveying, tho assistance of Mr. Jewett, a former pupil of tho 
Civil Engineering Department, Presidency College, was granted to aid me 
in teaching nnd'supcrvising the first year’s class, as the combined classes, 
consisting of some one hundred and five individuals, could not have had 
sufficient attention paid them by one person. 

“ In the first year’s class there were 75 students, 6 of whom were 
Christians, and tho remaining (>U Hindus : one of the latter died during 
the month of November, leaving a total of 74 at the termination of the 
season. 

“ Having instruments for only fourteen parties, I divided tho class 
accordingly; 1) parties consisted ejjcn of 5 students, and in each of the other 
parties thero were fi students. I should have preferred parties consisting 
of only four members, as a greater^ number gives the idlers an oppor¬ 
tunity for neglecting their work. : 

“ For tho first four days tho class was occupied in learning the 
mode of using tho prismatic compass, in practising the ranging out 
and chaining of straight lines, and in making surveys of small portions of 
the Calcutta Maidan, one of which surveys I caused each student to 
plot in order that ho might clearljf com prebend-the necessity for, and 
the reason of, the' various operations performed in tho field. 

“ Tho following surveys word then mado:— 

J 

“1. A survey of tho external boundary of Fort William. 

“ 2. A survey of tho entire Calcutta l^Iaidan, extending from 
Esplanado Row, Government House, and the New High Court on tho 
north, to Tolly’s Nullah nnd the Circular Road on the south, and from 
tho Hooghly on the west to Chowringheo Road on the e^st., 

“3. A survey of Coolio Bazar or Hastings, showing the roads, lanes, 
and tho principal pucka buildings. 

“ 4. A detailed survey, of tho interior of the Eden Gardens.. 

“ Those surveys occupied the class up to Saturday, December 23rd. 

“On the 3rd of January 1872, the class commenced levelling, 
when I became satisfied that each student could adjust his level and 
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read his staff with tolerable accuracy and despatch. I caused the follow¬ 
ing sections to be executed:— * 

“ 1. A series of levels over the station pegs round Fort William 
carefully chocked and reduced to a common datum, thus making ouch 
party n check upon the other. 

“ 2. .A longitudinal section^ Yrom Esplanade, Row to Tolly’s 
Nullah—a distance of about two miles. * 

3. The class pegged ^>ut tire dbutre line of a supposed intended 
road 6,000 feet in length, connecting Harrington Street on the eastern 
side of the Maidan, with Clyde Row on the western side, and completed 
all the levelling necessary prior totyo construction of •such a road.” 

The following is the import of the llead-Mastcr of tho Hindu 
School:— * 

Hindu School. —On tho 31st March tho nmnhor of boys on tho 
rolls was 419, against 416 on tho same date of tlfe previous year. Tho 
average number of boys on tho rolls was 413, and tho averago daily 
attendance 360. There was a falling off in*tho nuiftber of admissions 
into the last four classes of tho school. It is believed that theso classes, 
especially the ninth, will hardly ngniis obtain the full complement of boys 
which tlioy had in former years. I ought, however, to observe that lor 
want of sufficient accommodation seven classes are crowded in a hall, where 
in tho old days of the Hindu College only four classes wero taught. 


according to their respective castes ; and (2) tho social position o 
pitrents or guardians 

Brahmins ... .... 

• ••• 

see 

102 

K he try as ... 

• • • 

• • 

8 

Baylyns 

• 

ess 

. io 

Kayasthas ... 

• 

• • • 

175 

Novasacks ... 


• • • 

48 

Bankers ... * 

a 

• • • 

• 63 

, Others ... . v 


"§ 

13 

• 

• Total 

• s • 

419 

Upper classes of society 
Middle ditto * ditto 

• 

• 

• • • 

82 

• • • 

SI* 

m 337 

. * • 

Total 

s s ■ 

419 


The fees and fines collected during the year amounted to Rs. 22,493, 
and the expenditure was Rs. 19,783-8*8, leaving a surplus of Its. 2,709-7-4. 

Outr of a class of 49 boys, 43 were permitted ty go up to the Entrance 
Examination. The rule followed in tho selection of candidates for the 
Entranp* Examination was to nominate tbpse who in the test examination 
had passed successfully in any two of the four subjects of study. Four 
of the selected candidates were prevented by sickness from appearing at 
the examination. Of the remaining 39 boys, 29 were passed, 16 being 

56' 
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placed in the first division, 10 in secohd, and 3 in third. Of the 10 un¬ 
successful candidates, 4 failed in English, 5 in Sanskrit, 7 in history and 
geography, and 2 in mathematics. Sixteen junior scholarships were 
awarded to the school, namely, 3 first grade, 6 second grade, and 7 third 
grade scholarships. c , r 

I ought to record here the liberality of Babu Soshe Bhnsan Dutta in 
presenting to the school &n copies of “ Stray .Leaves” for distribution as 
prizes among the meritorious boys. ’ 

u The examination of the lower classes was as usual conducted by the 
professors of the Presidency College^ assisted by the head-masters of the 
Hindu and Haro Schools. The second class' acquitted itself very satis¬ 
factorily in mathematics. Babu Kedar NatlioBanerji, of 4th class, section 
7, was specially noticed by tho examiners for the creditable manner in 
which his boys acquitted themselves. He is a very zealous and pains¬ 
taking teacher. The examination of the other classes calls for no parti¬ 
cular remarks.” , . 

The following is tho report of the Head-Master of the Haro 
School:— . » 

Hare School. —In January last tho school was removed to the 
now building, and, as expected, there was a rapid accession to tho number 
of tho pupils, so that it has 'been found necessary to apply for tho 
appointment of two extra masters. On the 31st March 1872 there were 
on tho rolls 523 boys, against 460 on the same date of the previous 
year, and tho average daily attendance during the year under report was 
402, against 396 of tho preceding year. 

Of the total number of boys uiere were— 

Minor scholars ... ... ... 5 


Vernacular stipend-holders 

• • • 

Mt 

12 

Free students 

see 

• • • 

9 

Pay, ditto .... 

• • • > 

• • • 

497 

, ' 

, Total 

M. 

523 

he boys are thus classified aciording to the-social position o 

s or guard:ans — 

Upper classes 

Middle ditto 

aaa 


18 

• • • 

• • • 

505 


Total 

• • • 

523 

Of these there were Hindus 

♦ 

• •• 

S' 

515 

Muhammadans ..* 

• ea 

• •• 

5 

Christians ... * 

••• 

• a 

3 

>» > 

■a 

Total 


523 


The amount of fees collected during the,year was Rs. 21,317, and the 
total expenditure, including Ha 2,411 paid towards the erection of the 
new building, was Rs. 20,630-5-9, leaving a surplus of Rs. 686-10-3. 
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Forty-five boys of the first-lass were sent up to the Entrance 
Examination, of whom one was absent. • Of the remaining 42, 34 were 
passed, 16 being placed in the 1st division, 11 in the 2nd, and 7 in the 
3rd. The eight unsuccessful students failed mostly in # tho languages. 

All the boys in the first division obtained junior scholarsliips, viz., 

2 first grade, 4 second ’grade, and U)’third grade scholarships: 

The junior classes wereexamined by the Principal gnd Professors of 
the College, assisted by the Mead-master, and the Head Pundit of the 
Hindu School. The 4th and particularly tho 5th class did not acquit them¬ 
selves well in history and geography. Tho results ot tho examinations 
of the other classes do not qall for ifuy special remarks. 

• * 

SANSKitra College —(Founded 1824). 

From, the lleport of the Principal, Baku Prasanna Kumar 
• Sarvtulhikari. * 

On the 31st March 1872 thcro wero # 231, pypils on tho rolls, 
against 248 on tho corresponding date of the preceding year. Of 
those, 23 wero in tho College Department, and the remaining 208 in 
the School Department. For tho ‘College Department the average 
number on tho rolls during tho year under review was 2(5, and for 
the School Department 216; tho average daily attendance being re¬ 
spectively 24 and 175. The pupils are by race all Hindus, of different 
castes, but chiefly Brahmun. The BruhiiTun pupils appear to possess 
tho greatest aptitude for Sanskrit studies; tho Kayasthas, however, 
are m this not much, if at all, behind tho Brahmuns. By creed too 
all the pupils are Hindus. * • * . 

2. A tabular statement showing the social static#of*the pupils has 
already been forwarded. A suinmasy of it is subjoined :— . 

Summary. 


% 

Pupil* belong- gupilN belong¬ 
ing to the itig to the 
Inner M while 

Claf•»<•«. CMiotws. 

1 * 

Pu pi lot ion g- 
ing to the 
Utter Clauea. 

• 

Total wliich 
• ill !«■ <-ijunl 
to l Iw muni nT 
of J'ijiiiIn in 
tho C«llr||«. 

• 

• 

College Department 

School ditto ••• e 

• 

• 

• 1 

0 

1 

i 

22 

IBS 

••• » 

a 

■ 

23 

208 

* 

! 

• * 

10 • 

9 

i 

218 J 

8 

231 

• 

3. In the College Department there were, beifidcs tho Principal, four 
Sanskrit professors and two English,lecturers. In the School De¬ 
partment there were one Sanskrit assistant professor, eight pundits, 
Mid six English teachers. The teaching staff of the entire institution 

• 
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consists of persons who are Hindus hy face, and of the Brahmtm caste, 
with the exception of the Principal, one English teacher, and one 
lecturer. The former two are Kayasthas, ana the latter a Subama- 
banik. All belong to the Hindu creed. • • 

4. Pundit Bbarata Chandra Siromani, Professor of Smriti or Hindu 
Law, retired on superannuation pension on the’1st of January last. 
His place was not filled up, the work of the other professors bein^j 
re-distributed, and provision being thus ma^efor the teaching of Smriti. 
This caused no inconvenience, as, sindS the commencement of the 
present academic session, there has- been no honor class in tho college. 
The Principal wjs absent on sick leave f<jr the first half of the offi¬ 
cial year. Ho returned to his dutieS on tho- 26th of September last. 
The head-master also was away on sick leaVc for about two and a half 
months. Pundit MVhesa Chandra Nyayaratna, Professor of Hindu 
Philosophy and lihetocic, in addition to his own duties, officiated for the 
Principal, and Babu Siva Chandra Gui, M.A., & B.L., for the head¬ 
master. During the* Principal’s absence on leave, tho 3rd and 4th ye«v 
college classes Jcarnod their English subjects at the Presidency College. 

5. In tho College Department the students pay schooling fees at 
the rate of Rs. 5 a month. The aggregate collections in this department 
during tho year amounted to Ks. 1,5,80-12. In the School Department 
tho holders of vernacular schefarships, whose number was at tho end 
of tho year 17, pay no fee; tho sons of bond file pundits, to tho number 
of 100, pay at tho rate of one rupeo per mensem; the pupils of the 
beginners’ class pay at tlio rate of two rupees; and all other pupils pay 
at the rato of three rupees. Tho total amount of fees realized amounted 

• to Rs. 4,473-0-6. 

6. The Government grant for the institution is Rs. 26,118, of 

which tho amount actnally expend'xl during tho year was Rs. 23,160-8-3. 
The total outlay on the College Department was Rs. i2,881-15-4, and 
on tho Soliool Department Rs. 16,332-5-5, making a grand total of 
Rs. 29,214-4-9. . 

7. Tho ortily endowment attached to the institution is a private 

endowment by Mr. E. B. Cowell, late Principal of the College, of the 
monthly value of Rs. 5, to bo .awarded in the form of a scholarship for 
proficiency in Sanskrit. # 

8. The number of classes and the course of studies that prevailed 
in them are embodied below:— 

College Department. 

M.A. Class. 

M.A. Sanskrit subjocts of the Calcutta University for 1872. 

Senior and Junior Scholarships. 

4 th Year College Class. 

All the B.A. subjects for 1872. 

Sanskrit, Gr^mjnar and Rhetoric. 
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3rd YeamCollege Clots. 

Darsana or Hindu Philosophy 
Smriti or Hindu Law 

. • 


... Tatvji Kaumudi. 


Vyakarana or Sanskrit Qramiuar 
Kavya or Sanskrit Literature 


... Mitnkshara Vyavahara 
, Dhvny -(Daivupraman 
excepted). 

Dattaka Mi manna. 

... Siddlianta Kaumudi (Case 
and Sauiasa). 

... Nnisadha, Cantos I.. IV., 

. it XVII. 

Mrighhokatik. 

Kadambari. 

Sanskrit, Bengali, and English Essays and Translations. 

B.A. subjects for January 1873.* 

1 

2 nd Year College Class. 

All the F.A. Subjects for 1871. 

Vyaknrana or Sanskrfc Grammar. 

• 1st Year College Class. 


Darsana or Hindu Philosophy 

Smriti or.Hindu Law 
Alankara or Sanskrit Rhetoric 


Yyakarana or Sanskrit Grammar 
• % ® 
Kavya or Sanskrit Literature 


... Bhasaprarichhoda (with 
few lectures from 
Maktavali). 

... Davnbhaga. Dattaka Chan- 
drika. 

m ... -Rhetoric, parts from Ka- 
vyaprakasa* or Sahitya 

• liarpaiyi. 

... Verb, Cast, and Humana. 

... Uttaracharita, Sakuntala, 

* Mriclihakatik, Vikratn- 
orvasi, and Kadambari, 
Part I. . 


Sanskrit agd Bengali Essays and Translations. 
F.A. subjects for December 1872. 


Sciiooi- Department. 

1st Claes. 

\ , All the Entrance subjectsdor December 1871. 

Yyakarana or Sanskrit Ggunmar ... Verb, Case, and Samasa. 

Sanskrit Composition. • • * 
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2nd Close. 


€ 

Alankara or Sanskrit Rhetoric, 
Vyakarana or Sanskrit (grammar 
Kavya or Sanskrit Literature 


... Alankaratna. 

... Mugdbabodh (whole). 

... Kadambari, Part I.; Sa- 
kuntala, Malatimadhava, 
Naisadhacharita, Cantos 
. I., II., Ill, & IV. Meg- 
haduta. 


Entrance English subject^ for December 1872. 


Hiley’s Grammar." 

Collier’s England 

Marsbman’s India 

Barnard Smith’s Arithmetic... 

Euclid ...* ' ■. ... 

Algebra ... ... 

Geography 

Sanskrit and Bengali 


... To the end of the Tndor 
period. 

... First five Chapters. 

... The whole. 

... Three Books, with easy de¬ 
ductions. 

, ... To Greatest Common 

Measure. 

... Tho whole. 

Essays and Translations. 


3 rd Class. 


Kavya or Sanskrit Literature 


Vyakarana or Sanskrit Grammar 

Prose Readpr, No. V. 

Poetical Reader, No. III. 
Collier’s English History 

Barnard Smith’s Arithmetic... ^ 
Euclid ... ■ • • 

Madras Geography 
Rachana or Composition 
Anuvad or Translation 


... Sisnpalabadha (last half), 
Uttar acharita, Veni- 

sanhara, and Ratnavali. 
... Mugdhabadha . (Gender, 
Case, and Samasa). 


... To the end of the Tudor 
period. 

The whole. 

Book I, with easy deduc¬ 
tions. * 

The whole. 

Sanskrit and Bengali. 
•Satiskrit, Bengali, and Eng¬ 
lish. 


4 th Class. 


Kavya or Sanskrit Literature ... Kiratariuniya, Cantos I. to 

J XVI. Sisupalabadha 

(first half), Malajbikag- 
nimitra, Bhattikavya, 
Cantos I., II., Ill, & IV. 
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Vyakarana or Sanskrit Grammar 1 


Azimghur Reader, Part II. 
Poetical Reader, No. III. 
Abridgment of Hiley’s Grammar.* 
Barnard Smith’s Arithmetic... 
Geography. V 

Rachana or Composition 
Anuvad or Translation 


Mugdhabodh (from Verb 
Churadi to Kridanta St 
Case.) 


To tho Rule of Three. 

Sanskrit and Bengali. 
Sanskrit, Bengali, and 
English* 


5th Claes. 


Kavya or Sanskrit Literaturo 

• 

Vyakarana or Sanskrit Grammar 

Moral Class Book. 

Poetical Reader, No. II. 

Hiley’s Child’s Grammar. 
Barnard Smith’s'Arithmetic. 
Geography. 

Anuvad or Translation 
Rachana or Composition 


Kumiyasamhhava,’ Kiratar- 
•jnmya*(first half), Chan- 
dakansika* 

Mugdliahadha (as far as 
Churadi Verb). 


• •• 

• •• 


Bengali and Sanskrit. 
Bengali. • • 


Gth Claes. 


Kavya or Sanskrit Literature 
Vyakarana or Sanskrit Grammar 


Moral Class Book. 

Poetical Reader, No. L 
Hiley’s Child’s First Grammar. * 
Madras 1st Geography. 

Bernard Smith’s Arithmetic. 
Anuvad or Translation 
Rachana or Composition 


• •• 


Raghnvansa. 

Mngdhahatlha fas far as 
(tender); VyaJcarhna 
Kaumudi, Part III. 


Sanskrit and Bengali. 
Bengali. 


7th Clace 


Kavya or Sanskrit Literature 


Rijnpatha, Part IIL.Gadya 
Saugraha, Part II. 


• • 
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Vyakarana or Sanskrit Grammar <• ... Vyakarana Kaumudi, Part 

II. 

Bengali ... ... ... Rachanavali. 

Prose Reader, No. II. ' 

Bhugol Bibaran (Geography in Bengali). 

Patiganita (Arithmetic in Bengali). 

Nilambar’s Grammar of English (in Bengali). 

Selections from Nilmani’s Itihas (History) 


8th Class. 


Kavya or Sanskrit literature 
Vyakarana or Sanskrit Grammar 

Bengali 1 ... 

Prose Reader, No. I. 

Bhugol Pravesh (Geography ip Bengali). 
Patiganita (Arithmetic in Bengali). 


Itijupatha, Part I.; and 
portions of Part II. 
Vyakarana Kaumudi, Part 
I.; and Upakramanika. 
Padamanjari, by Somnath. 
.Nidbodh, History of 
Bengal. 


dth Class. 


Kavya or Sanskrit Literaturo 


Vyakarana or Sanskrit Grammar 
Bengali 

Geography (in Bengali) ... 
Arithmetic (in Bengali) 

English ... 


... Rijn paths, Part I.; and 
Sanskrit Patba, bv Harisa 
Chandra lvaviratua. 

.... Upakramanika. 

... Bodhodaya, Charitavali. 

.,. Bhugol Pro visa. 

... Patiganita. 

... Spelling Book, No. I. 


lOt/i Class. 


Kavya or Sanskrit Literaturo 


Vyakarana or Sanskrit Grammar 
Bengali - 

Geography (in Bengali) 
Arithmetic (in Bengali) ... 
English 


... Rijftpatha, Part I.; and 
Sanskrit Patha, by Harisa 
Chandra Kr.viratna. 

... Upakramanika. 

... Akhvanmanjari and Padya- 
patlia, Part I. 

... Bhugolpravesa. 

... Patiganita. 

... Spelling Book, No. I. 
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10. The hours of study are givsn in the table annexed below:— 


Cuu. 

Time for Sanskrit 
iu • Week. 

! Time fo 
, iu • 

College Department. 


• 


Honor rlu*. 

IS 

houra 


Oh Year . 

5 


;• !■** 

3rd „ . 

12 


* s I** 

*o<l .. . 

6 



l«t |f ... 

131 

If 

15 

School Department. 




lal . 

* 


^ 25 

■Old . 

11 


• 17* 

3rd . 

13* 


• 13 

4th . 

14 


14* 

Mh . 

13* 


13 

Ill li . 

u 


in 

riii . 

13* 


W 

sih . 

m 


7 1 

uih . 

1'* 


7* 

Imh . 

n 

If 

0 


r Knglish 

Time for lien gal* 1 

Tmal limr for 

W ni. 

in a Work. j 

Study in 

a Week. 

. * 

e 

• 



hour* 


is 

hours 


33) 


A 


11) 


it 


33| 


•i 

• 


3»l 

** 

+ 


?H 


• • 


31) 


• • 


2*1 


• • 

. • 

3H* 


ii 


3*1 


• i 

0 lii^rs 

3*) 



is* 



•a .. 

UNI 



■* ... 

2*4 



in* • 




In the lowest sections of the hist class Sanskrit is not taught. 

11. Entrance Examination. —At flic last Entrance Examination 
there were 16 candidates, of whom D passed ; 5 in the 1st, 3 in the 2nd, 
and 1 in the 3rd division ; of these, 2 obta’yed junior scholarships of 
the 2nd grade, and 3 of the 3rd grade. 

First Arts Examination. —The college sent up 7 candidates to the 
First Arts Examination ; of these, 2 passed in the 2nd ,and 1 in the 3rd 
division. 

B.A. Examination. —Five students appeared at thu Exami¬ 

nation. All were plucked. This unfortunate result cannot*ho attributed 
to any defect in the instruction the pupils received, for they attended 
•.English lectures at the Presidency College during xhe last eight mouths 
of the academic session. # • • 

Honor and At.A. Examination. —Siva Natha Hhattaeharyva, who 
was the holder of the highest graduate scholarship attained to the 
college, and had also obtained the Laha Scholarship of its. 25 a mouth ’ 
at the B.A. Examination iff 1871 for standiim first in Sanskrit, com¬ 
peted for honors in Sanskrit. He was successful, and took a second 
class. Jogendra Natl*Bancrji and.Amrita"Kumara Sarvudhikari were 
candidates for tho degreo* of M.A.* in Sanskrit. The former only 
passed. 

12. The annual examinations of the classes that did not appear at 
the University Examinations, i.e., of all the classes, excepting the 
honor class, the 4th year, the 2nd year oRiss in the College Depart¬ 
ment, and the >st ftlass in the School Department, were hyjd in 
December, and conducted, as usual, by the, officers of the college. 

In the junior classes, i.e., all the classes from the 3rd in the School 
Department .downwards, the examinations* were partly written and 
partly riva voce. In the senior glasses, i.e., those classes which com- 
jiete for junior and senior college scholarships, rw., the 1st and 3rd year 


57 
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classes in the College Department, and the 2nd class in the School 
Department: the examinatlbns were entirely conducted by means of 
written papers. 

The examiners feported the results to be on the whole satisfactory. 
To the shortcomings # tliey pointed out, the attention of the teachers 
and pundits concerned was duly‘drawn. 

To be eligible fer a scholarship, candidates are required to obtain 
at least 40 per cent, of marks*m*the Sanskrit and Bengali subjects, and 
25 per cent, in the English subjects. The aggregate marks are further 
required to be 50 per cent, of the sum total for all the subjects. 

13. On £he results of the ‘examinations mentioned above, the 
following students were electee! to hold Sanskrit scholarships for the 
year 1872 t ' 


* Senior. 

ft 



i Umesa Chandra Batanyal 

• • • 

... Rs. 

20 

1 Al&k Nath Bhattacharyya 

• • • 

• es „ 

16 

1 Kslictra Mohan Das 1 ... 

• • • 

... ,) 

14 

Navin Krishna Gupta ... 

... 

... yy 

10 

Nakulesvar Bhattacharyya 

see 

... )) 

10 

Jnanondra Nath Das 

... 

••• 99 

10 

Maliendra Nath Datta ... 

s • • 

•••. 99 

10 

Siva Narayan Mukliurji... 

• • • 

... yy 

10 

6 Surath Nath Batovyal ... 

• • • 

... yy 

10 

Junior. 




Haraprasad Bhattacharyya 

h 

• eo 

... Rs 

8 

Giiirudas Chattopfcdhyay 

• • a 

... yy 

8 

Madhav Chandra Mitra 

• •• 

••• 99 

8 

Sarach Chandra Gupta 

see 

... yy 

8 

Knlidhan Bhattacharyya 

■ es 

••• 99 

8 

' Sasi Bhusan Koar 

• • • 

... yy 

8 

.7 Sripati Chattopadhyay 

4 

... yy 

8 

16 


Rs. ••• 

166 

— 


t 



Books to the value of Es. 150 were awarded to the successful pupils 
of the junior classes. 

14. Several valuable additions, Sanskrit and English, were made 
to tho library in the course of the year.^ English books for the library 
were purchased from the Calcutta School Book $!petsty’s stock. 
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Coi.lkqk of Muhammad MohsiiS, Hooohi.y— ( Established 1836). 
From the Report of the Principal , Sir. R. Thwaytes, M. A. 
Gknkiial.—T ho following is a summary of tho receipts ami 
expenditure I’foni 1st April 1871 to 31st March T872 :— 

. Receipts. # 

* . Rs. As. P. 

Interest of tho endowment in Government 

securities * ' ... ... 45,816 0 0 

■Jth share proceeds of the Syudpore Estate ... 8,994 11 6 

Tuition fees, fines, &e. . ... ... 22,825) 6 0 

Donations .... ... • 492 0 0 


Total ... 78,182 1 0 


RrpendUure. 


. : T-m—rr—rr~. ?— 

• Itxki. 

College. 

Lair. 

! 

('oltaiiinie i 
School. j 

Atahio De¬ 
partment, 

• 

Tut. i.. 


n.. a. »*. 

»«• A. r. 

1 IN. A. 1*. 

IN. A. 1*. 

• Ka. A. V. 

Balariea of Professors, At*. ... 

*3.002 U 4 

; 3,400 0 0 

21,97* 0 11 

3,600 0 0 

70,096 It 3 

tihare of Knglisb Librarians 

pay ... 

Bhsre of Ofllee Establishment 

139 3 3 

67 15 a 

403 13 7 


BOO 0 0 

and Pocior'sallowsnco 

777 IS 10 

326 3 7 

.2,273 1 0 

ft 7 

3,5*6 11 O 

Arabic Lihrtrisn'i pay 


i . 

:um o a 

.'VKI 0 0 

Bbire of cvDtin|(«iu'iei ... 

• 

Foundation Sckoturehipi. 

COO 10 4 

213 7 1 

1 

• 1,490 3 6 

Did 8 3 

3,336 3 3 

Opt’d to Uu-V Madrasah 

h i m m i- < Knglish Depart- 




1,900 11 0 

1,900 11 0 



101 7 fi 

dana only. (. nient. 




191 7 0 

_ . {ZeminiUrr 

°P' n •** I M-hc.lnr.hii> ... 

general. Hane** Kat bian¬ 
co nipeti- ] # „oe'a acholar- 

1M) 10 11 

• 

j e . 

i 


•.• 

• 

199 10 11 

- t,ua - L .h,|> 

195 10 5 

i ....... 



195 10 B 

Total 

44.HOO 15 1 

. . .. 

| 2,096 8 11 

26,2« 15’ 0 

| 6,275 12 10 

90,356 3 10 


The amount sanctioned in tho budget estimate for 1871-72 was 
Ra. 85,541. * 

Students .—The rgimber of sftulents on the rolls on the 31st 
March 1870-71 and 1871-72 were— . . 

1870-71. 1871-72. 

College * ... ... 152 142 

Collegiate ... *... 393 . 449 

Madrasah ... 54 32 

Law « ... * • ... 65 60 


• Total ... «64 683 

showing, a decrease of 10 in the college, 22 in the Madrasah, and 5 in 
the law department, but an increase <*f 56 in »the col leg fh to school, 
or in the aggregate an increase of 19 students. Of tho 683 students, 
12 weWCunstians, 169 Muhammadans/and 502 Hindus. On the same 
date in 1870-71 the numbers stood— 

Christians... 12 | Muhammadans ... 167 | Hindus... 487 

which shows an increase of 2 Muhammadans and 17 Hindus. . 



















Lower Clssww of Society, or “ the W’ Middle Clissea of Society. Upper Classes of Society. 
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Arranging the pupils according to the social position of their 
guardians, there were on the 1st of April 1872 


» Dxscnirrios. 


Princes, Nabahs, Bajas, Bay-Bahadurs, Khrn-Bahadurs 
Government sory/uits, with salaries of Bs. 10,000 a sJar at 
upwards ... ... ... ,, 

Large Landholders whose incomo from land is ils. 90,000 
year and upwards 

Owners of Houses, Mines, Government Securities, Ac., who 
income is Its. 30,000 a year and upwards 
Professional men with incomes of Hs. 40,000 a year at 
upwards ... ... ... ___ J 

Merchants, Bankers, Ac., with incomes of Bs. 6o'oo0 year a t 
upwards 

Officers on salaries of Bs. 200 and less than Bs. 833 a -""n th 
.Ditto of Its. SO ami less than He. 2u0 a month 

Ditto of Its. 20 and leas tlinn Its. 60 a month 

Ditto of less than Jts. 20 a month, such as Military 
Officers, Teachers Ac. ... 

Ifoldcrs of Lands, Mines, Ac., wbfao incomo is above Bs. 300 
a year 

The same when the income is less flian Its. 3,000 a year 
Ifoldcrs of Debatwar, Brabmatwar, Priatwar tenures 
Jagirdars, Uhatals 

Barristers, Burgeons, Engineers, Attorneys, PJoadcrs, Clergy 
men, Ac. * ... § 

Muktara, Munshis, Amlas, Writers, Mohurirs, Barkan! 
Gonmstaa, Ac/ 

Bankers,Brokers, Banians,Ool(l.mcrehanfs,Money.changei»,Ae. 

Shop-keepers, Aratdars, Kyals, AppreiPices 

Government Servants on less than Bs. 20 a month, such as 
Campeunders, Soldiers, Ac. 

(Private) such as those nnmed before... 

Cutivators, Giydcns, and small ryots... 

Petty Bhop-l eepers and small Dealers and Sellers, such 
as Pedlars, Kolo, Chunari, Ac. 

Printers, (Vnuiositors. Pressmen, Book-binders ...' 

Worker* in gohlaand silver, omameyt makers ... 

Potters, Stone-cutters, Masons, Iilol-makers, Brick-makers, Ac. 
Firemen, Stokers. lower Kngine-drivcfi 
Painters of houses, of common Pictures, Future Frame! 
makers,"Dyers, Ac. 

Blacksmiths, Tinmen, Broilers, Kansari 
Carpenters, Coopers, Wheel wrights, Palki-maken 
Weavon, Blanket -makers.. 

Harness-makers, Shoe-makers, Hat-makers 

Tailors, Barbers.Ghammia, Farriers, Hon .'-brmker^hikariesAc 

Palki-bearen, Ourwans, Syees.Coolies.Cowh"rds,Shepheids,Ae 

Itinerant porformcr$,such as Musicians at 2tatche*,8angtter*,AcJ 

Vagrant*, such as Beggars, Fakirs, Bairagis 

Disreputable classes, siich as Latials, Badmasbcs, Dscoits! 

Thieves, Ac.... ... ... ... 

Parentage uut known ... * 

Total 


| College. 

A 

$ 

3 

l 

i 

1 

■s 

■1 

1 


... 

... 

... 





... 

... 


... 

2 

12 

... 

1 


16 

... 

1 

... 

... 


1 

... 

... 

••• 

... 

... 

... 


4 

... 

... 


4 

15 

30 


6 

14 

04 

H 

01 

■ r - 

7 

as 

116 

20 

33 

... 

11 

21 

86 

1 

3 


2 

2 

8 

8 


... 

3 

13 

at 

22 

63 


8 

0 

101 

4 

6 

12 

1 

10 

41 

... 

... 

... 

... 

4 

• 4 

13 

18 

1 

10 

11 

63 

21 

122 

4 

7 



7 

20 

0 

3 



6 

92 


... 




1 



8 


i 

e 


i 

10 

21 

6 

0 

2 

... 

4 

81 

8 

18 

2 

1 

e 

m 

... 

~s 

... 



’» 

... 

1 

... 

... 

... 

1 

\ 

”2 

... 

**• , 

... 

"i 

... 

“i 

... 

... 

*9 

"i 


... 

... 


... 

... 

148 

148 

88 

00 265 | 

«8 
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College of Muhammad Mohein, Hoophty, Mr. /?. Thwat/tet. 


m 

Fees, fines, &c., collected during the year amounted to Rs. 22,839-6, 
, showing an increase of 11s. 659-14 on the nollee- 

• tions for 1870-71, and all increase of lis. 2,694-6 

on those of 1869-70. 


The tuition fees’remain the aaihe as in past yeai*, ri;., in the college 
the Hindus and Christiana pay five lliiiicos and the Muhammadans one 
Kunco per month. In the collegiate %cliool tho Hindus and Christians 
in the four upper classes pay Ils. 3 and in the lower classes lls. 2-8 a month} 
the Muhammadans pay a uniform fee of one ltupcc jier month. In tho 
Madrasah the fee is 8 anipia a rmflith. . 

College Department.— On* tho 16th January 1872, llabu Isan 
cimnifM in tho Initruo. Chatidra Uandyopadhyuv, senior Professor, who . 
ti»e si«ir. hiul been connected with tl?o educational service 


for upwnrds of 36 yejjrs, anti who was upwards of 55 years of age, 
retired on his well-earned pension. 

. Tiie Revd. Lalbihari I)e was transferred* froih Berhamporo to tho 
Hooghly College as Assistant Professor: he joined his appointment on 
the 20tu January 1872. * . 

student* The following is n statement of tho number 

of students on tho rolls of tho college on the 
1st April 1871:— % 
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or arranging them according to 'their religious persuasions, there were 
in 1871, 1 Christian, 21 Muhammadans, 180 Hindus, total 152 ; and in 
1872 the numbers stood, Christians 1, Muhammadans 25, and Hindus 
110; total 142. From which it will be seen that there is an increase 
of 4 Muhammadans.and a decrease of 14 Hindus. ‘It may be noted that 
the difference of the number of students in the 1st year class in 1871 
and 1872 amounts to 29. This diminution in numbers is, I believe, 
mainly due to the importance now attached to a knowledge of engineer¬ 
ing and land surveying; and owing to this many students have been 
transferred to the engineering college, Calcutta. 

The fees collected during the piist year amounted to Rs. 7,770-11, 
... , being less than the feeS collected in 1870-71 by 

a, i0 “* Its. 79-12. This is due no doubt to the dimi¬ 

nished number of studeuts in the 1st year class. . 

The expenditure was Its. 44,860-15-1, making the monthly cost of 
each student Its. 26-1 f-4. 

The first year class, consisting of 54 students, was examined by the 
. . officers of the college; the results were generally 

xommationa. satisfactory. All the scholarship holders were 

recommended to bo allowed to hold their scholarships for another year. 
Forty-eight students were- selected to go in for the First Arts Ex- 
animation, of whom 20 passed, 3 in the 1st, 
7 ’ 6 in the 2nd, and 11 in the 3rd division: tlio 

B»m Lai Datta, i«t • B.. as four students noted in the margin 

Ban; Narnyan Jlatta, 2nd crude, „ 25 . obtained scholarships. Of the Un- 

Hari Muimn Sur, «>>■ » £5 successful candidates, 23 failed in 

Kodoruuth BliattacharyyA, 3rd grade, „ 20 jjngKah literature, 20 in Sanskrit, 

13 in mathematics, and 16 in philosophy. 

The students of this class, 12 in number, passed a fair examination. 
8rd caif 0 la« * The scholars were allowed to hold their scholarships 

70 ° for another year. 

a Eighteen students went in for the 8.A. Examination; of these 7 
* passed, 3 in the 2nd and.4 in the 3rd division, 

year com. , Qf the failed candidates, 4 were plucked in English 

literaturo, 5 in the second language, 7 in mathematics and natural 

philosophy, 7 in mental and moral philosophy* and 4 in the optional 
subjects. 

— Akhay Kumar Sen, the holder of the Laha 

! * wr ‘ * Graduate Scholarship, took up history for honor 

examination, but failed. 

The graduate scholarship this .year was awarded to Sasibhushan 
Chaudhun,v.who is preparing himself for the next honor examination in 
English literature. 

Rajendra Lai Niyogi, holder of a studentship, was struck off fqr long 
t-u. . absence; the vacant stipend was awarded* by the 

founder to Banamali Pal. The other four scholars 
were allowed to retain their scholarships for another year. 
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The library is in a good state, and has been freely resorted to by the 
lib students dufing the past year; it now consists of 

6,727 volumes. Owing to the order of Government 
about tlio purchasing of books in India, very few additions have been 
made to it cfurin^ the year. 

The following is«a statement of the issuo.of books:— 

To the officers of the college* ... • ... 7551 vols. 

To the students of the college # ... • ...1,787 

To the officers of the Branch School ... ... 40 

To gentlemen unconnected with the college ... lit! 


» 

» 

n 


* t , Total • ... 2,702 vols. 

• — 

Law Department. —The following is a statement of the number of* 
Student*, students in the Taw department on tho 1st April 

1 ‘ ' 1870-71 and 1871-72 respectively 

• 1870-71. . 1H71-72. 

Christians ... ... 1 * ... 0 

Muhammadans » ... 5 ... • ... 12 

Hindus ... ... *59 ... ... 48 


Total 


05 


00 


showing a decrease of 1 Christian and 11 Hindus, but an increaso 
• of 7 Muhammadans ; in the aggregate a decrease of 5. 

The totalainount of fees collected during tho year was Its. 3,035-W, 
rtn against Its. 3,004 of the ‘previous year, showing 

' a decrease of Its. 58-4. The* expenditure during 

■the ycafr on account of salary of ♦htjledurer anti share of office establish¬ 
ment. contingencies, <fcc., was Its. 2,990-8-11, leaving a clear surplus 
of Us. 689-8-1. • • 

There were 8 candidates for tho B.L. and 4 for tho C.L. Examina- 


Examination. 


tions j tA' these only two were successful—Itaicharan 
Ghosh and* Joges Chandra Sarkar in Hho. L.L. 


Change* in 
live itaff. 


the instruC" 


Examination. 

Collegiate School. —Mr. Cantofiher, the head-master, was absent 
on leave on urgent private affairs from tho lltb 
October *1871 to the 1st of Marsh 1872. Babu 
Radhagovinda Das, head-master of the Howrah 
School, was appointed to'officate for Mr. Cantophcr during his absence.” * 
Babu Radhagovinda joined his appointment for a few days, when he 
applied fo£ lba,ve for one month on nibdical certificate: after the expiration 
of that time, lie obtained leave for another month on the plea of sickness; 
subsequently he had three months more granted him on* the same plea. 
In .consequence of the absence of Babu Radhagovinda, Babu Doarka 
Nafh* Chakravarti was appointed to officiate as Head-master, and each 
of the masters below were promoted a step. 
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In 'June 1871 Babu Sitanath Mukhopadhyay, 8th master, ob¬ 
tained leave for a period of two months The afterwards solicited a further 
leave, which was refused him; he 1, then overstopped his leave, and ulti¬ 
mately his services were dispensed with. The two masters below 
Sitanath were each promoted a step, and Shaikh MufzuUdin was 
appointed 10th master. # 

» The number *on the rolls on the 1st April 
1870-71 and 1,871-72 respectively were— 

1870-71. 1871-78. 

Christians ... ... 10 ... ... 11 

Muhammadans... ... 87 * ...’ ... 100 

Hindus .a. ... 296. ... ‘ ... 338 


Students. 


Total ... 393 ... ... 449 

showing an increase of 1 .Christian, 13 Muhammadans, and 42 Hindus 
total 57. The average number of pupils on the rolls during the year was 
405*7, and the average daily, attendance was 330*6. The social position 
of the guardians u of the students will bo found in the statement at the 
commencement of this report. 

The fees, fines, &c., collected during the year amounted to Its. 

Tuition fee* 11,285-9, against Its. 10,447-2 of the previous 

mu ' ,n year, showing an increaso of Its. 838-7. 

Tho expenditure during thp year was Rs. 26,222-15, giving tho 
average cost of educating each student at Its. 5-5-6 per mensem. 

Fifty-six candidates were allowed to go in for this examination, of 
whom 27 passed, 6 in the 1st, 15 in the 2nd, and 6 
in tho 3rd division: of the failed candidates,. 18 
were plucked in English, 9 in Sanskrit, 9 in his¬ 
tory, and 10 in mathematics. „ *’ • 

The following students obtained Government scholarships, one of 
them, Bipin Bi(iari Gupta, being the first on the University list 

1st Grade. 


Examination*.—En¬ 
trance Examination. 


• 1. 

Bipin Bihari Gupta i\. 

...=* Rs. 

18 


O 

2nd Gj-ade. 



2. 

Hari Prasad Gangopadhyay - 

... Rs. 

14 


3rd Grade. 



3. 

4. 

Bijaykrishna Bandvopadhvay 
Amar Chandra Mukhopadhyay 
Mahendra Nath Trivedi , . 

... Rs. 

ltf 

10 

5. 

» • • 9) 

• • • *i 

10 

6. 

ltanga Lai Bay 

••• 79 , 

10 


The scholarships created by the re-distribution of the scholarship 
foundation KiwianhiiM. fund, and tenable in the English Department, were 
awarded to— 
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9th Year Class. 


1. 

Mirza Mnsum ..*. 

... Its. 

5 

2. 

Abd-ul Haq 

a ••• 99 

5 

3.* 

Safi-ud-din Ahmad 

e 

... yy 

5 

4. 

Abd-ul Jabbar , ... 

. 8th Year Class. 

• ••• f} 

• 

• 

5 

5. 

Mazhar-nl AhWar *... 

... Rs. 

5 

6. 

Shaikh Ilahi Baklish ... 

••• 99 

4 

7 . 

Sayyid Irshat! Ali 

ess ,, 

4 

8. 

Sayyid Hussain Ashiari ... 
Abd-ul Aziz , * * 

••• 99 

4 

9. 

... }y 

4 

10. 

Alal-ur Rahim 

«••• 99 

4 

11. 

Ghulam Rabbani 

• •• yy 

4 

12. 

Abut Husain 

• 

... yy 

4 

• 

7 th Year Class. 

. # • 


13. 

Muhammad Mirza 

SSS 

5 

14. 

Muhammad Otiaidullalu ... 

• • ■ yy 

5 

15. 

Mabsat-nl liaq 

... yy 

5 

1(5. 

Badi-ua Zamun 

SS. yy 

5 

17. 

Abd-ul J alii ... • 

SSS yy 

5 

18. 

Dabir-ud-din Ahmad 

••• J» 

4 

19. 

Shaikh Alnlullah ... 

... ,y 

4 

20. 

Dustur Ali 

6th Year Glass. 

ss. „ 

• 

# s 

4 

21. 

Sayyid Abd-ul Futtah ... 
Sayyid Abul Bazl * «... 

.... yy 

4 

2 i. 

. ••• 99 

4 

23. 

Mahdi Husain 

... yy 

4 

24. 

Mirza Amir sA.li .. .* 

5th* Year ClaSs. 

• SS yy 

• 

• 

4 

25. 

Ahmad JJakhsh • 

s.s yy 

3 

26. 

Shaikh Ghulain Rahman 

... • yy 

3 

27. 

Muhammad Ahmad a ... 

s.s yy 

3 

28. 

Sabir Ali»Joardar , 

... yy 

3 

• 


Uu Studentships. 


The following is a list of tho Lahn Sti¬ 
pendiary Studentships of the Collegiate School 


1 . 

2 . 

.3. 

4. 

5. 


Its. 


»» 


Bipin Bihari Sil # ... 

Chqudrakumar Sil t 
'Chandi Char an Baral ... 

Jogindra Nath Mandal ... * 

Bijay Chandra Cbakravarti a , 

ThVother classes of the school were examined by the officers of the 
college and branch school; the results,were generally satisfactory. 

58 


3 

3 

i 

2-8 
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Madrasah. —At the commencement of the year there were 54 
students .attending this institution, and at the 
close the number fell to 32 ; of the 22 students who 
have left the Madrasah two were transferred to the English pepartment, 
and there have been only five applications for admission duriiaj* the year. 
This great decrease'is due'to the reduction in the 'value of scholarships, 
and no doubt the importance which the Muhammadans are now beginning 
to attach to a knowledge of English has had. considerable influence on 
the number of applications for admission. 

The average number of pupils on the rolls during the year was 
37*4, and the average daily attendance 31*1. , The social position of the 
guardians of the students is given in the general tabular statement under 
that head. 

According to the arrangement recently sanctioned by Government, 
the Madrasah ought to.be divided into 8 classes..; there are at present 
only four, viz. 

1st class " . ... ... ... 7 

2nd ,do. ••• ... ... 7 

4th do. I.. ( I.. 1 ... 3 

7th do. ... ••• ••• 9 

These classes are formed according to the qualification of the stu¬ 
dent. The other classes will Ire formed as soon as there are a sufficient 
number of students. An application has been made for an English 
teacher and a pundit, which has not yet been sanctioned. «• 

The monthly fee is 8 annas, and the total amount collected during 
the year wap Rs. 137-nG, and the expenditure was 
Its. 6,275-12-10, making a monthly cost of each 
pupil Rs. 9-11-7. 

*ii*_ _ Thirty-four candidates went into this exaaii '*■" 

nation, and the following 17 obtained scholarships:— 

1st Class. 


Tuition fee*. 


SohoUnhip 

lion. 


1. 

F> az-ullah 

• M 

• • • 

Rs. 10 

2. 

Abdul Alim 

• • • 

• •• 

„ 10 

3. 

Abdul Hamid, 11 

• •• 

• 0 • 

„ 10 

4. 

Rahim Bakhsh 

a • • 

• •• 

„ io 

5 . 

Abdul Khaliq 

• • • 

• • • 

» 

6. 

Nujabat Husain ... 

2nd Class. 

• • • 

» 10 

7. 

Abdur Razzaq, I. 

• • « 

• ■ • 

Rs. 10 

8. 

Fazlul Haq ... 

Ml 

• • • 

w 9 

9. 

Abdul Hamid. Ill *' 


• • • 


10. 

Sudruddjn ... ... 

3rd Claes. 

••• 

» ^ 

11. 

Tofyl Ali ... 

• •• 

■ • • 

Rs. 10 

12. 

Anyad Ali ... 

• •• 

• •• 

n ® 
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4 tit Close. 


13. Abdul Majid, II 

14. Lootf'ur llahmau 

15. " Abdul Hadi .. 

16. Mastanair Billali 

17. Safiud-din Abinad 


lb. 


>» 

n 


*> 


6 

5 

5 

5 

5 


The college baa not been able toevail itself of the houBo purchased 
by Government more thnn a year ago, as the 
Boarding Homo. repairs have not been commenced ; estimates have 

been drawn up by Mnckin^psh, Burn & Co., and also by the Publio Works 
Department, but no further steps havo been taken towards adapting it 
to the purposes for which it was purchased. 

Hooqhi.y Branch School.—I n conscqueitae of Babu Radha- 
Changoa in the imtructive govinda Das, head-master of Howrah School, 
•taff. "being appointed to officiate as head-master of 

tho HoogMy Collegiate School, Babu Priyiyiath*Ghosh, 4th master of 
the Hooghly Branch School, was deputed to act as 4t,l^ master of the 
Howrah School, and Babu Umes Chpndra Das, 6th master of tho How¬ 
rah School, to act as 4th master of the Branch School; this arrangement 
continued from October 1871 to March 1872, when tho two last officers 
returned to their substantive appointments. 

On the 31st March 1871 there were 246 students on the rolls of tho 
, • school, comprising 2 Christians and 244 Hindus. 

. e ° *! On the same date in 1872 the number was 255, all 

Hindus, showing an increase of 9 students at tho qlose of the year. Tho 
average number of pupils in (he school during tho year wjis 234*5, and 
their daily average attendance, 194*8. 

__ Tho tabular statement given a» tfce commencement of this report 
will show the social position of the parents and gtiardians of the students 
of this school. • * • 

The collections for the year amounted to Rs. 5,751-12, against 

Tuition fee*. R »* 5,331-14 of the previous jlpar, giving an 

Tuition rce*. jncrease of Rs. 419-14. * * 

The following is a summary of tljp receipts and disbursements of 
the school during the year :— m 

* . Receipts. 

Tuition fees, fines, Ac."... 

Government allowance ... 

Tobgl amount prfssed in the Budget 
Estimate for 1871-72 


Disbursements. 
Salaries of teachers, Ac. 
Contingencies ... —• 


Rs. 

5,75 r 

12 

0 

» 

3,147 

4 

0 

Rs. 

8,899 

0 

0 


* 

• 


Rs. 

8,090 

12 

9 

n 

380 

10 

0 


Total Rs. 8,471 6 9 
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The total cost for educating each f pupil was Bs. 8-0-2, and cost to 
Government, 0-15-5. ’ 

Examination—Entrance Nineteen students of the 9th year class were 

Examination. selected to go in at the Entrance Examination, of 

Ambika Charon Mitra, 2nd grade . ... Eg. 14 whom 8 passed, two in the 1st, 

Narandra Nath Basil, 8rd«nde ... „ 10 * f our j n t he 2nd, and two in the 

3rd division; the two students noted in the margin obtained Junior 
Scholarships. * ' 

The available Zemindary Scholarship of Rs. 8 per mensem was 
given to Nilmani Baral. 

• The other clashes of the school were examined by the officers of 
the College and Branch School; the "results "were generally satisfactory. 

o 

Dacca College— (Founded 1841). 

From the Report of the Principal , Mr. W. Brennand. 

m..„ g o . . Genkbal Department. — No changes have 

occurred during tin*year in the college staff. 

. The number of students on the rolls at the end of the year was 
102; of these, 99 are Hindus, only 2 are Muhammadans, and 1 is a 
Christian. At the end of the last official year the number on the rolls 
was 112; the difference shows a decrease by 10 for the year. The 
falling off is to bo accounted' for principally by the fewer admissions 
to the college than in former years. In comparing the admissions with 
each other for several years, it is observed that while the collegiate 
school has usually supplied its own proper share, the supplies from the 
surrounding schools have greatly fallen off, as will be seen from the 
following statement of admissions> _ 



Admissions from tho 

Admissions from 

Total. 

Yiabs. 

Collegiate Schools. 

all otb'r Schools. 

1867-68 

... . 14 

49 

63 

1868-C9 

... 11 

44 

55 

1869-70 

19 1 

34 

53 

1870-71* 

... ,13 

32 

45 

1871-72 

... 15 

25 

40 


Out of the 40 admissions at the beginning of the present session, 29 
are from schools in Dacca, namely, 15 from the collegiate school, 9 from 
' tho Pogose school, and 5 from the Brahmo school, leaving only 11 from 
all the other zilla and aided schools. 

The greater severity of the' University Examinations may have 
had some influence in discouraging many that might otherwise have 
sought admission; while the many rumours that have been of late so 
widely circulated have no doubt had Borne influence upon the numbers. 
An uncomfortable feeling prevails that great changes are about to fa»lre 
place, and in the excitement and uncertainty that has been caused, which 
is so different from the ordinal y quiet of the student’s life, great 
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unsteadiness of purpose is exhibits. It is ortly thoso who are engaged 
in the aotual business of teaching that can understand the difficulties of 
the position. , ^ 

The attendance during the past year 1ms generally been satisfao- 
. • . tory : at the present, time a great amount of 

°°' sickness pfovaila, and the attendance is conse¬ 

quently not so good as could^be desired* * 

Tno amount realized on account of fees and fines in the general 
department, for tho year ending 31st March, was Rs. 6,614-4, and the 
expenditure has been Its. 37,838-7.-5, the corresponding amounts for tho 
preceding year being Rs. 6,715-15 and Its. 36,032-7*10. Tho cost to 
Government for educating/dlch student was Rs. 25-4-2$, being an in¬ 
crease on the preceding year by Its. 1-0-11. This increase has been 
caused partly by the increase to tho salaries of the professors, according 
to the gradation scale, and in a less degreo to tlfo smaller number of 
students, 102 as compared with 112, already refe/rod to, as being 
produced by a less number of admissions than* in former prears. 

The following is a tablo*of the social position of tho students:— 


Fabkkts OB 
Guabdiabs. 

Govern¬ 

ment 

Servants. 

States. 1 
men. 

Owner of i 
oilier realized 
Property. 

f Profes¬ 
sions), 

Trades. 

men. 

Private 

Ser¬ 

vants. 

Toni. 

Upper Class ... 


. • 

.1 

• 


ees 

1 

Middle » ••• 

• 

33 

32 

e 

• • 

24 

• • 
0 


OS 

Lower » ... 




• •• 


1 

1 

Unknown 


• 

• ' 


—v- 

• 

2 


Indian Civil Sjuvice Examination. —Of tho students of the 
Dacca College who aro now in England, one, named Krishna Govinda 
Gupta, competed at the examination hjlu in March 1871 for the Indian 
Civil Service, and*was successful in passing, his name being placed the 
fifth on the list of successful candidates. A good report Tdso has been 
received of the young man, who succeeded in gaining one of the 
Gilchrist scholarships, as*mdhtioned in the last report. *' 

Ukivbbsity Examinations. —l?.d. Examination. —There' are 14 
candidates from Dacca at this examination, 13 who were students of the 
4th year.class, and an ex-student. Five of them succeeded.in passing, 
two being placed in the second division, and three»in the thira. Two of 
these young men are now studying for hopprs in mathematics. 

Of "those who were unsuccessful, £Eree failed in English, five in 
Sanskrit, one in history, five in mathematics, • and five in mental and 
moral science. * * 
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First Examination jfn Artf. —Thirty-eight candidates went np to 
this examination, and nine were passed; two in the first division, one in 
t£e second, and six in the. jhird. 

Of the unsuccessful candidates, 22 failed in English, 18 in Sanskrit, 
9 in history, 15 in mathematics, and 25 in logic ana philosophy.' 

Senior scholarships were awarded to the undermentioned students 

H. M. Pereival. * r I Rajani Nath Gangaphadhyay. 

The first and third year students were examined, as usual, by the 
officers of the college,: one of the junior scholars who had not made fair 
progress during the year, was considered to have forfeited his scholar¬ 
ship. The progress of the first yeap class in^mathematics, as shown by 
the examinations, was not very satisfactory., In addition to the senior 
scholarships mentioned above, a scholarship of Bs. 5 a month was 
awarded to a deserving third year student by a gentleman of Dacca, 
and two junior scholarships of Rs. 8 and 10 were awarded to students 
of the first year class from the Comilla school by the Rajah of Tipperah 
and Rajah Hatya Charan Ghosal. 

Law Department. —The numbers of,students in the law class for 
the last four years are given in the following table:— 


Ykabb. 

Plenderaliip 

Candidate*. 

B L. & L.L. 
Candidate*. 

Totah. 

1868-69 

... 28 

23 

51 

1869-70 

... 35 

26 

61 

1870-71 

... 60 

21 

81. 

1871-72 • 

55 

21 

76 


* 

The monthly average of students in the law classes for the year 
has been 72. On the 31st March the total number was 76, and of these 
55 are candidates for pleaderships, and 21 are candidates for the R In 
and L.L. degrees. The total number at the end of the last year was 
81, the difference arises from a small decrease in the number of candi¬ 
dates for pleaderships. 

The amount of fees collected during the year in the law classes was 
Rs: 4,645, and the expenditure was -Rs. 2,306-14-1; there has therefore 
been a saving of .Rs. 2,238-1-lJL. 

B. L. Examination. —Two candidates appeared at the examination 
for the B.L. degree, and one was successful. 

At the L.L. Examination there were three candidates, and two 
< succeeded in passing. 

Pleadkrship Examination. —Sixteen students were -candidates at 
the higher pleadership examinations; of these ten were passed by the 
Local Committee, two in the secondhand eight in the junior grade. The 
final results of this- examination have not yet been published. 

The following is Eh extract from the law lecturer’s report on the 
propriety of abolishing the “J£tcd Voce Examination :—” 

“ 1 would here take the liberty of suggesting, for the consfderation 
of the authorities, the abolition of the Vivd Voce Examination by the 
Local Committee. r " 
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" When B.L. dr JLL. candidates are, not subjected to any Vivd 
Voce Examination, candidates for pleadership in the inofuasil may as 
well be exempted from ^his ordeal. t 

“ Under the present system it is (fuitq possible to find that very 
promising students are plucked by the Local Committee of one district, 
while others who arrf in all respects inferior to thenj are passed by tlte 
Lofcal Committee of another. The questions, put by ono Committee 
may often be easier than* those put % another ; and it is by no means 
improbable that the same answer to the same question nmy be considered 
right by the one and wrong by the other. * 

If the Vivd Voce Examination be npt done awiw with altogether, 

I would humbly suggest that a i*»per containing the questions to be 
put, with their answers, by the Central Board of Examiners, may be 
sent to each Local Committee, so that the same "answers to the same 
questions may insure success or otherwise to every candidate in every 
district. . 

• Drawing and Surveying.—A surveying class was formed on 
the 20th March, the number of students in the class being then 36; 
at the present time, the 22nd April, the number is 81; of these 22 are 
teachers in the schools of Dacca, 12 are connected with public offices, 
and 41 are candidates for employment in the public service. Very 
few of the students of the general department have joined the sur¬ 
veying class, for they fear the effect of liny departure from the course 
laid down by the University upon their prospects of success at the 
examinations, they will therefore postpone their intention of joining the 
class till they have completed-the course of the general department. 

A class of 81 studeuts in drawing and surveying*is Inconveniently 
large, too # large indeed to be taught efficiently by a single teacher, 
audit is considered desirable that it should bo divided into two sections, 
each section to bo taken on three days, of the week. The hours of 
attendance have been fixed*so as to suit the convenience of those students 
who have to attend their offices during the day, ami so as not to 
interfere with the general working j»f the college and collegiate school. 

14 is not yet clear what fees should be charged and which classes 
of students should be permitted to attend tho surveying class without 
the payment of fees: it is hoped that these questions will be shortly 
decided. * • , 

The teacher of drawing and surveying has been directed to adhere 
strictly to the^course of ktiitiy for the'Subordinate Executive Service,' 
as laid down m the Notification of Government, dated 3rd October 1871. 

Libbary.-*-JIo additions have be£n made to the library during 
the year^ except the usual pamphlets and reports from the pubuc offices 
&o. Several indents for new books have been sent in accoixling to the 
new rule that books from England should in future be purchased 
through*the Secretary of State, but up to the present time none of the 
books have been received, although more than a year has elapsed since 
, the first indent was made out. ' The library books are generally in good 
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condition, and the duftry has beenanuch employed in repairing such 
as have been worn by constant use. The room used for the library 
is one of the upper rooms of the college building, and there is little pro¬ 
bability of the books being injured by white ants or damp. 

Building. —The college building has undergone the usual annual 
repairs, and a large mfmbor of "decayed beams in the roof have been 
replaced by new ones. 

The Collegiate School.— The number of pupils in the colle¬ 
giate school, on the 31st March 1872 was 3J.8, being an increase of 
32 on that of the yeafr ending 31st March 1871. 

The classification of the pupils,' with reference to their social posi¬ 
tion, is given in the following table 


A. 


Pabbnts or Guardian*. 

«• 

** 

Land’ 

bolder*. 

Govern¬ 

ment 

Servants 

States* 

men. 

Profes- 

sioual. 

Trades¬ 

men. 

Total. 

Upper CIbm 


• • • 

1 


> 



7 

Middle „ 

• 



60 

06 

116 

39 

311 

Lower „ 

» 


IBMHi 

... 





Unknown „ 


... 

H 

... 


• ee 

«ee 

... 


Tho fees and. fines collected during the year amounted to 
Bs. 5,239-6-0, and the expenditure to Bs. 15,211-7-6. 

The total cost of educating each pupil was Bs. 4-5-4f, and the 
cost to Government Bs. 2-13-5 J. 

It should be borne in mind thair there are at the present time*90 - 
students, holders either of vernacular or free scholarships, who pay no fees. 
If the amount that would have been received from such pupils, had they 
not been free, been credited to the school, tho result would have shown 
a less cost for tho education of each student. 

* Course of Study .—The coursu of study of tho school has been 
revised from time to time, to suit the changing character of the exa¬ 
mination : the last revision occurred about a year ago, and again another 
revision has been made necessary by the. changes limiting the teaching 
of Sanskrit to the first and second classes. 

, Entrance Examination .—From the first class of the school 38 
were candidates for the Entrance Examination, and 19 passed successfully: 

8 were placed in the first division, 10 in tho second, and 1 in tho third. 
This must be considered ns a very fair result. . 

Of those who were unsuccessful, 12 failed in English, 3 in Sanskrit, 
11 in history and geography, and 8 in mathematics. 

The examinations of tjU- 0 other classes of the school were, as in 
former years, conducted by the professors of the college, assisted by 
sotno ot tho masters of the school, and the results were generally con¬ 
sidered favorable. 
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Kishnaghur College— (Founded 1846). 

From the Report of the firinei/xtl, Mr. S. LM, M.A. 
Introduction. 

• , « 

The Kislmaghur College was founded l» t y Government in 1845. In 
the notification which was published shortly More the foundation of tho 
college, it says:—“Tho Governor-General of India ’in Council having 
sanctioned the foundation ,o(| a college* at Kishnaghur, in the district of 
Nuddea, it is hereby notified, for general information, that the college 
will open for the adinislion of pupils on the 1st of November 1845, 
and instruction will commence as soon after that date ns possible.” Cap¬ 
tain D. L. •lliehardson having be**n appointed Prifleipal, tho college 
was opened on tho 1st January 181(1, in a bouse taken for the purpose, 
at a monthly rent of Its. 125. The building, in which our studies aro 
now carried on, was commenced in 1852, ami oojnpleted in l85li. Tho 
total cost of this buildflig was Its. 6(5,87(5—a part of which, however, 
was defrayed bv private subscriptions. The, totid amount subscribed 
By private individuals was Its. 1(1,875, and out of (his a sum of 
Its. (5,000 was devoted to the purchase of land. The college compound 
consists of alwmt 11 1 bcegahsof land, of which about 30 beegabs wero 
given by the Ranee Surnainoy of G'assimbazaar; and of the remainder, 
part was purchased from Mr. Hills, an indigo planter, and the rest was 
given by tho Maharajah of Nuddea. In* recognition of the private 
liberality thus manifested, a donor of its. 1,000 was allowed the privilege 
in, perpetuity of placing a student at the college free of expense, and 
for every additional Rs. 500 that he might have subscribed, lie was 
allowed to send an additional student. The total mpnljer of freo 
studentships thus created wits 13‘; they wore distributed as follows:— 


•• The*Maharajah of* Nuddea • ... ... 5 

Babu Bamundoss 5Jukhyopadhyay» ... ... # 4 

Babu Suinbhunath Mukhyopadhyay ... ... 1 

Late Bahu Chandra Mohan Roy ... 1 . . 

Late Babu Sre<*Gopal Pal dliatidhuri ... 2 

• * _ 

Total ... 13 


The college was affiliated to the University in 1857, and tho B.A. 
classes, which have been Recently abolished, were established in 1865. 

NERAL D/PARTMEXT. 

I.—College. • 

(!•) Changes in Staff. —Mr. »S. Lobby*M.A., was appointed Prin¬ 
cipal, 2ifnd December 1871, after having officiated as such since the 
departure of Mr. A. Smith,*M. A., in,February 1870. 

50 
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(n.) Number of Students .—Tke number on 31st March 1871 
was 116, and on 31st March '1872 it was 96, thus showing a diminu¬ 
tion of 20. The numbers in the various classes were— 


Fourth yeaif 
Third „ 
Second „ 
First 


» 


... 7 

... 12 
' ... 48 

... 29 

Tptal ... 96 


I cannot account for the diminution in owr numbers thij year, unless 
it be owing to the impression that radical changes were about to be 
effected in the College, and to the fact that my regime is considered 
more strict than that to which the students hero have hitherto been 
accustomed. This question of decrease in numbers will be discussed at 
full when I come to tho School Department. 

(til.) Daily Attendance— .> 

During year ending 31st March 1871 the 
average was ... ... ... 92 

Ditto ditto 31st March 1872 ... 82 

(iv.) Classification. —Sec Schedule accompanying this report. 

(v.) Fees and Fines — 

For year 1870-71 they amounted to... Its. 6,639 14 0 
Ditto 1871-72 ditto ... „ 6,019 8 0 

Decrease ... „ 620 6 0 

(vi.) Expenditure — - 

Total ... ... ... Rs. 33,240 12 5 

Receipts ... ... „ 6,019 8 O'¬ 


Net '. 27,221 4 5 


Cost fob bach Studhkt. r 

Per Annua. 

For Menoem. 


Bo. A. P. 

B0.A.P. 

Total ... ... ... * ... 

810 9 a 

20 0 1 

Not to Gorcrmnont 

269 4 O 

21 9 8 


Tke total expenditure of tnis year (Rs. 33,240-12-5) exceeds that 
of last year (Rs. 33,965-3-0) by Rs. 2,275-9-5. This increase, is chiefly 
owing to the fact that our two professors during the past* year, on 
account of their seniority in the department, have received considerably 
more than the two professors attached to the College during the previous 

J ear. There is also a slight increase on. account of the pay of the 
ead-inaster being debited wholly to the College, whereas in 1870-71 
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it was debited partly to the CoHogo and partly to the school s this 
increase, however, is only apparent, inasmuch as tho amount added to 
the college expenditure is'deducted from that of tho school. 

Examinations.—(vii.) M.A .—Baidya Nath Basil, B.A., of this 
College, passed the Honor Examination* in mathematics in February 
187^. Ho was placed in the 3rd division. * • 

(vin.) 13.A .—The following table will givi?all necessary details:— 


Divisions- 

f 

Number. 

T • # 

1 | ... 

• 

II 

„ 4 

III 

* 1 

i^uilcd ^ ut ••• 

. 11 

Total ... 

_s_ 

. * • 

10 


I may hero mention that tho returns published by the Calcutta 
University were incorrect. A schoolmaster to whom I granted a 
certificate was inadvertently included aiyoug our candidates, and as 
he failed, our performances, which were by no means good, wero made to 
appear somewhat*worse than they really were. I ascribe the indifferent 
result elticHy to the badness of the material; three of tho candidates 
had failed in the previous year, and one of them, had been degraded, 
the rest wero but of a very average hind. In fact, mofussil colleges 
can never expect to shine in tho B.A. Examination, as tho best of tho 
students always go off .to the Prdhidcney College, and tho fourth year 
classes are always swollen by candidates who have failed, and who aro 
generally a drag upon tins rest of tho c lass. For this reason 1 feel no 
great regret that our 3rd and 4th year claws have been almlishcd. 

(ix.) First Arts Examination. —Tho following tafto exhibits tho 
results:— • ■ • 


Divisions. * 

Njunber passed. 

• 

- »-—- 

| Senior Scholarships. 

Number gained. 

• 

X ••• 

• . 3 

First arado ... 

1 

II ••• • lit 

7 

Second do. ... 

I 

III *«• Mt 

9 

Tjjird do. ... 

3 

Failed ... • ... 

8 



• 

i 



* 



- •-—— 

Total ... 

27 

ToUl ... 

6 

•» t 

....... 

* *• 1 



. Thus 19 ont of 27 succeeded in passing, and of these 5 received 
scholarships. This result I believe 4 am justified in describing as 
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eminently satisfactory, and It is certainly a most welcome improvement 
upon that of last year. The* principal failures were in the second 
language; in all the other subjects taken together we only had three 
failures. The causes of* this success are, in my opinion, to be ascribed 
partly to the good material of which the class was composed, and 
partly to the efforts made* by those who taught,—efforts which were jsx- 
cellent in themselves and unbroken by any change in the educational staff. 
The break-down of the previous year was, I am confident, due in a great 
measure to the constant changing of the professors. In the literature 
alone there had been three different lecturers, and whenever a change is 
made, there is soqie loss of time as well as a complete alteration of 
method. 

The Law Department. 

* 

(i.) Number of Students 

On 31st Marfcli 1871 ... ... * ... 45 

- 1872 ... ... ... 26 

The 36 students of 1872 arc thus sub-divided :— 

Third yoar . . . ... 14 

Second year ... ... ... ... 0 

First year ... ... ... 2 

Pleadership candidates ... ... 20 

Total ... 36 

Towards the -end of 1870 a rule was adopted to the effect that 
students desiring to qualify themselves for degrees in law, must 
attend the law classes for two years after obtaining the B.A. degree, 
and that no student should be eligible for admission unless ho were in 
the 4th year class of the general department. In consequence of this 
rulo no first year class was formed in 1871. Notwithstanding this, 
the number'of students in tho law department at tho end of March 
1871 was 45, -and this number continued, with little variation, to tho 
end of*the academical year. The reduction in the numbers this year 
seems to bo owing to the smallness of the 4th ycai* class in the general 
department; half of those who have joined aro out-students, who aro 
qualifying for the Mofussil Pleadership Examination. 

(tx.) Daily Attendance— 

During year ending 31st March 1871 the aver¬ 
age was ... ... ... 45 

Ditto ditto 31st March 1872 ... 35 

(in.) Classification. —See 'Schedule accompanying 
this Report. 

(xv.) Fees and rjnes — 

For year 1870-71 amount was ... Rs. 3,405 2 0 

Ditto 1871-72 '- ditto ... „ 2,737 .4 0 


Decrease for 1871-72 


Rs. 667 14 0 
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(v.) Expenditure — 
Total 
Receipts 


... Rs. 2,100 0 0 
• v »> 2,7.17 4 0 


Balance in.favor of Government ... Rs. 337 4 0 

. • • ._ _ 

Examinations.—( vi.)* £.L.—Thq following table gives tliu re¬ 
sults:— 


Divisions. 


Number. 


I ... 


^L. Certificates 
Failed 


• •• • s9< 


Total ... 



(vn.) Ij.Ij .—For this examination therA wore 2 candidates, of whom 
one was successful. As will he soon from*the preeedingtable, 3 of the 
candidates who presented themselves at the B.L. Examination, succeeded 
only in obtaining an LL. certificate. 

(vm.) Mofnsnil Pleathfohip .—There were % candidates for tho 
higher grade Moliissil IMcadcrshfp Examination held i*n February last. 
The^ result* of this Examination has not yet been published. In tho 
Pleadership Examination of 1871 there were 4 candidates from this 
college, of whom 3 were successful, and passed in the higher # grade. 

II. —The Coi.leoiati? School. • 

• 

(i.) Changes in —Balm GPurudas Chattopadhyay, fitli master, 
was allowed, on 15th March 1372, to rq^iro from the* service upon a 
monthly pension id' Rs. 24-0-10. # 

(il.) Number of Sludents— • , 

On 31st March 1371 tho number was ... 213 

, Ditto *1872 ... ... 195 

. Decrease during the yast’year ... 18 

. • ' 

Hie decrease in numbers is chiefly in the lower classes of the 
school.** J am told that the fee of Rs. 2 is* considered too high for the 
7th and 8th classes, and thq£ consequently parents prefer to send their 
children to schools where the same .subjects are taught as here, but 
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where the fee is lower. The abolition of one of our masterships may 
also have influenced the numbers to some extent, by creating an im¬ 
pression that the school was no longer to be preserved in its ancient 
form; but upon this I cannot speak with any confidence. From all that 
I can learn, the chief cause of diminution is supposed to be what is 
termed my severity as to the admission of boys'. When I first came 
here it was customary fof a boy to present himself in the office, at any 
time of tho session that he pleased, without father or guardian, without 
certificates or evidence of any kind as to who or what ho was. He would 
then demand to be admitted into a certain class, and into that class he 
would be taken upon trial (as it was termed). I decidedly objected to 
this practice, and accordingly issued a notice that every boy when he 
came for admission must bring either a letter from his father or a certi¬ 
ficate from tho school he was last at, must undergo a preliminary exami¬ 
nation, and then bo ported at once to the class for which ho was found 
to bo fit. I entrusted these oxaniinatiqns to ono of the masters, jipon whose 
judgment and ability I could rely, and I have every reason to believe 
that ho has discharged the duty conscientiously and efficiently. He, 
however, has himself informed mo that them appears to bo a feeling 
abroad that ho is too strict. I ascribe tho feeling not to strictness on his 
part, but simply to dissatisfaction created by my having broken in upon 
tho old laisse: faire system. I believe also that I am considered too 
strict in tho matter of foes and fines, but I cannot allow that there is 
any ovor-strictncss exercised if tho rides aro fairly adhered to,* and 
every precaution- .has been taken to make these rules generally known. 
Attempts aro bo often made to elpdo payment, that rules must be mado 
and strictly enforced, unless ono consents to devote a largo part of 
one’s time to considering and dismissing tho 1,001 exceptions which 
nro sure to ariso if once a rulo isrdeviated from, upon any but the most 
obviously reasonable grounds. Were it not for tho loss which accrues 
to Government from diminution in the fees, I should not bo sorry, I 
must confess, to> find that our numbers have been thinned, although they 
have been thinned in a way which considerably lessens tho benefit that 
might in Buch a caso bo anticipated—tho Entrance class being still, as 
ever, much overcrowded, tho second and third classes being fainy large, 
and the last five classes being disproportionately small. The boys mani¬ 
festly resort, to cheap and interior schools as long as they safely can, 
and towards the close of their school career come and swell our upper 
classes for tho sake of tho better preparation which they will receive in 
them for tho University Entrance Examination. So long as the upper 
classes are so large and the lower caes so small, it is mani fest. that the school 
is looked upon only by a select fiw as an institution where liberal 
education may be obtained and a polish given to the manners of the young 
students, the vast majority treating it as a mere stepping-stone to 
those university portals through which all must pass who are .anxious 

* I have made no alteration in the amount* of the fines. I bare confined mjar If to defining 
atrictlj the turn* of payment, but grace ia alio ire i whenever then ie a muonablr exeuae 
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to secure the prizes of official or .professional life. In addition to the 
reasons already assigned for the failin'? «off in our numlicrs, two others 
have been communicated to me which I <;ivo for wlmt they are worth. 
First, it seeyis to bo thought that the order for*abelishing the two upper 
classes in the College Department,—and rumour has l>ecn busy in 
this matter since lasl January,-vitas somewhat lowered our prestige. 
Secondly, there is an impression among tlu; parents that I am not 
friendly to native education, while Hie students themselves consider 
me too strict and severe. My strictness, either real or supposed, has 
no douht had a perceptible influence upon our members. So long os 
there are English schnols#in the neighbourhood where the discipline is 
laxer than ours, and w he rev the teaching is regarded*as sufficient up to 
a certain point, so long wo*can only hope to attract to our lower classes 
tho very elite of the youth of the district. Thttt my strictness has 
little influence when it suits the interests of tho byys to obtain a sui)erior 
kind of instruction, is manifest from tho fact that the Entrance class is 
presorted to*as much as ever. The idea I imagine fs, t hat, a year’s study 
uuder good teachers will compensate for all previous deficiencies. 


(iii.) 

Daily Attendance — 

• 





During year ending 

31st March 

1871 

tho 



average was 

• • • • ■ 


... 131 



Ditto ditto 31st March 1872 


... 151 


(iv.) 

Classi/ieation. —See 

Schedule accompanying this report. 

(v.) 

Fees and Fines — , 


• 




For 1870-71 ... 

• 

• • • • • • 

Its. 

.0,888 10 

0 


.For 1871-72 ... 

• 

• 


5,821 10 

0 


• 

Decrcaso ... 

• 

Its. 

1,007. 0 

0 

(Vi.) 

• 

Expenditure — 

• 


-f- 

• 

• • 


Total 

• • ^ • • • 

Its. 

NT,210 5 

7 


Receipts 

• 

» 

5,821 10 

0 


* . 

Net 

Its. 

11,334 11 

7 


....1. .... .. . 

Cysfr nr back Bor. # * 

Per Annum. 

Per Mensem. 

Totil ••• ... ••• 

£ 

< 

4 

- 9 —-- 

Its. A. P. 

• fins & 

7 5 1 

Uct •«• ••• ••• it* 

• 

68 2 2 

_ 

4 13 0 
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Examinations. —(vii.) Entrance .—The accompanying table will 
fnrnish all the details at a glance:— 


a 

Divisions. 

e 

Number 

passed. 

• 

(v 

Junior Scholarships. 

• 

• 

Number 

gained. 

First hi ••• 

3 

First.Grade 

1 

Second ••• 

8 

Second „ ... 

2 

Third m si* 

7 

Third „ 

3 

Fltlled sss sis 

17 



Tfttal ... 

35, 

Total ... 

6 


The above result)* I believe, may be described as fair, the number of 
successful candidates bping somewhat over 50 per cent. 

(viii.) General Annual .—The general annual examination of the 
school classes was conducted as usual by the Professors and a "few of the. 
Masters towards the close of the academical year. The reports sent in 
by the examiners were on the whole t satisfactory. Measures were taken 
at this examination to test the handwriting of tho boys, and I have, 
although with considerable difficulty, managed to get proper attention 
paid to the writing lessons as part of the daily work in the lower classes 
of the school. 

(ix.) Prizes .—The last prizes that were distributed were those for 
1869. It lias been impossible to give any prizes for 1870, as the authori¬ 
ties in England have taken no notice of my indent which was despatched 
nearly a twelvemonth'ago. We' had a ceremony in the college last 
January, when tho Bishop of Calcutta presided, and on that occasion tho 
prizes ought to have been distributpdj'but as no books were forthcoming • 
we had to restrict ourselves to reading out the names of the boys to 
whom prizes had been awarded. 

(x.) The Library .—I have been unable to make any addition to the 
Library during,the past year, on accoudt of the order recently issued 
by *tbe‘ Secretory of State forbidding us to purchase in this country 
books which am published in England. An indent for books to 
the amount of about £50 was iforwnrded to yon on the 17th June 1871, 
in order to bo transmitted to the Tndia Office in London. Since then 
I have received no intelligence of any "kind about my communication, 
and I entertain little hope now of ever seeing the books for which I 
Wrote. .The effects of this order press very Hardly upon us, professors, 
inasmuch as we are obliged to purchase out of our own purses all new 
books which bear upon the subjects we have to -teach. Alt, is manifest 
that when a book is merely required for a transitory and immediate 
object that we cannot afford to wait for it till the Greek Calends, and 
such books must be procured if we would not place our own students 
at a disadvantage with those who have studied at non-Goverhmeiii, 
institutions. * 
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As nothing lias been spent •upon now books, I have taken the 
opportunity to get many of our ohl ones*bound ; a process of which not 
a few wero sadly in need. In all, 231 volumes have been hound, and 
as the work has been well done, the appearance of the Library is, I 
think, considerably improved. The expense thus incurred amounts to 
Its. 302-10-U. * * 

During the year 19 books ami 83 # reports*and pamphlets have been 
received from the various Government offices. 

The Building .—A considerable portion of the stone flooring has 
licen laid down, and when the work is complete both tho appearance and 
the utility of the building*will be much improved. • 

Prizee .—A sum of Its.* 50 pef annum was left to tho Kishmighur 
College by the late Maharajah Suttish Chandra l^iy, Bahadoor, for the 
encouragement of English composition among the students. In order 
to carrv out the Maharajah's wishes, I appoiift annuallv subject* for 
English essays, one tbr the 3rd vear and the other/or the first year Col- 
Jege class, and I make it incumbent upon all die students of these classes 
to compete. The subjects for 1871 were, for the 3rd year, “The Gracchi,” 
and for the 1st year, “ Pericles/’ fomo very respectable essays wero 
given in, and corrected extracts from tho two best were read liefore the ‘ 
Bishop of Calcutta, when he presided at what ought, to have beam tho 
prize-distribution last January. Such exercises, I know, are not of 
value by themselves, but they perchance* stimulate a few to pay moro 
attention to English style ami idiom than they otherwise would have 
thme. 

A prize of a silver watch was lshowed lasbyear by Baboo Moliini 
Moliau ltay upon the I test mathematician in the. college. " This prize 
was presented to the successful competitor by the Bishop. 

■ • • 

Bkhiiampuh Com,kgk —(pounded 1853). 

• • 

Prom the Report, of the Principal , Mr. R. Hand. 

Gf.NKRAI. DKrAllTMKNT. —i'liere has been a very cotf&idcrahhfc reduc¬ 
tion in the numerical strength of tlTis department, mainly attributable, 

I am jiersiiaded, to the abolition of the t.vyo senior nmlcfgruduatc classes, 
effected from the opening of tho pnesent session, under the order* 
of Government dated She 30th *binc 1871. It is natural Jhnt students 
should prefer an institution where they can finish their studies, to one 
which they must leave in mjd-earccr. The strength of the two remain-* 
ing classes stands thus:— 


Jot Yub^uii! 

- .... - — - 

2nd Clih, 

i 

Tool, 

-*- - ' - 

« 


13 

H 

n 

*• 

• 


• 




The total cost of the* department has been Its. 29,799-11-0, to 
credit of which are collections friJin fees amounting to Its. 1,957, 

iUk * 
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leaving its net cost to Government at its. 27,842-11-0, or, on the average 
of the year's students. Us. 843-11-6 per annum per head. 

The social status ef the parents and guardians is shown in the 
following table:— 


Ctuin. 


1 V s i 

■SB § 
£ * *~ a 


lit Tear Claea 
2nd ditto 




The results of the higher Arts Examinations have b$en a trifle 
better than in the previous year. One candidate was passed in the 3rd> 
divisioh at tlitf B.A. Examination, and 4, as last year, at the First Arts 
Examination. 

It were idle to repeat that these results are as discouraging as they 
were unexpected. They are doubtless attributable to the advancing 

5 ass standards assumed by the examiners, on the expediency of which 
do not feel myself called upon to offer an opinion. 

But few of tho 1st year class wore unable" from illness to 
pass the annual departmental examination. The only junior scholar 
on its rolls had been ill for two or three months before ; but in considera¬ 
tion of his very Satisfactory progress until he was overtaken by illness, 
his scholarship was continued for lyiother session, on condition of his 
sufficiently regaining health at its'opening, to justiiy the expectatioir of 
his studying through it. 

The tlirae students of the 1st year class who attended the examination, 
acquitted themselves so as to sfuow satisfactory progress. 

• From the break-up of the rains,,at the latter end of October, to the 
beginning of December, this place is extremely and unusually unhealthy 
—a circumstance that will alwaj s tell to the disadvantage of our students 
in the University Examinations,‘■which, unfortunately, are coincident 
with epidomie fevers here. • 

Law Department. —In this department also the numbers have 
fallen otf, attributable as well to the abolition of -the higher arts classes as, 
enrly in the year, to the University regulations referred to in the last 
report. The numbers are as follows:— , 


Umithmixy SicsiHn. 

« 


fiiAOiiutt 8rt© 


U% Year. . Sod Tear. 3rd Tear. 1 at Year. Sad Year. 




u 
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Tho social status of these stiitlenta is thus classified :— 



1st Yo»r Clua 
lad ditto 
Srd ditto 
Fleadersbip BtndenU 
Out-studenta 


Tho cost of the department has been Its. 2,8(17-1 1-1(1 ;ui<{ its income 
from fees Rs. 1,(547, shewing Its. 720-11-10 as the cost to Government, 
or Its. 25-11-10 per annum per head. 

There was no candidate from this college for the B.L. degroo. Of 9 
candidates for a license 4 wero passed—a result less favoridtlo Q- » » 


in any previous year. 

. Colleoiatb School. —Tho numbers havo again very slightly 
increased, being 183 against 178 at the close of tjio previous year. ° The 
advance has chiefly been in the upper, aitd the falling oflju die lo'wer forms. 
The tentative measure reported last year proved a failure, as it did not 
even cover the cost of instruction* tlyxigh I had one English teacher 
for "both the lowest classes. The missionary school fees wore, even after 
tho reduction of ours, by one-half,* and the building more cornino- 
diously situated for young children. It \§ therefore very naturally pre¬ 
ferred, especially as such pupilstannot he brought under proscjytiging 
influences. Our only^plan is to charge the full fee to those who choose 
to come to us, who generally are the children of well-to-do parents th at 
can afford it. . 

The numerical strength of the classes is shown thus: — 
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The social position of the parents'and guardians is as follows:— 


Zemindars.Talnlidnra, 
and Heraona of inde¬ 
pendent itioouie. 

r 

Merchants, Bankers, 
Banias, and Brokers. 

c. 

* 

Professional 

Persons. 

e 

Government 
Servants and 
Penaioners. 

Shop-keepers. 

Others. 

49 

13 

4 34 

IB 

8 

7 


Tho Entrance Examination results have not been satisfactory. The 
high standard assumed caused extensive failures: at least to this only 
can I attribute tho circumstance that but 8 of . 29 students were passed ; 
1 in the 1st, 3 in the 2nd, and 4 in tho 3rd division. 

The departmental examinations showed fair results in tho several 
classes except tho 7th year, which dissatisfied mo much. One boy only 
acquitted himself creditably. The teacher’s apology, that he had bad 
.materials, has somo reason in it; but it cannot be wholly accepted. I 
have warned Him that I shall look for decided evidence of a careful 
discharge of duty in tho results of the next annual examination. 

Scholarships. —There were two senior and two junior scholarships 
awarded this year to our studeuts, the former being tenable at the 
Presidency College. One of tho junior scholars has applied to be trans¬ 
ferred to the same institution. 

General Cost. —The charges for the year aggregate Rs. 50,774-15-8, 
against which is *tho sum of Its. 8,193 realized from fees and 
fines.. Tho actual cost therefore to Government of this institution 
in all its departuients, is Its. 42,581-15-8—a sum less than the Budget 
grant by Rs. 13,303-15-8. 

The LiBRABY. —The books are in good condition, except those 

entered in the margin, which have been 
more or less injured by white ants; some 
so much a# 1 to be utterly useless. Under 
tho recent orders of the Secretary of 
State for India, the additions to the library 
ha?e been very few. 

The Instruments. —Tho instruments have been slightly added to, 
and after some repairs that have been ettected through the Mathematical 
Instrument Department, they are in servieenble.,conuition. 

“ The-Building.— The building has had.' the usual annual repairs 
effected, together with repairs to some parts of the flooring which had 
again sunk under the heavy rains _ of the year, but not to any great 
extent 


Raja Riuttui K'.tnta Dot’s RnbHa 
Kalpn Drum, Vols. Il.nml VII. Viotnr 
Hugo's Toilers of the Sob, 3 Void. 
Koon’s Dim un<l tho ‘Sibyl*, Vol IX. 
La Koutuino’a Eublrs. 


The Dispensary.— The dispensary continues to be a great 
blessing, though the want of-the usual annual supply of medicine,-which 
for some unexplained cause has not yet been received, has obliged the 
medical officer to resort to vnrious cxjtodicnts for meeting the demands 
of sickness. 
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Patna College —(Founded 1802). 

From the Report of the Officiating Principal , Mr. J. K. Roger*. 

During the year under report th6 average number of students 
in llie College Department was 75‘8 against 04*4 the year before, but 
on the 31st March there were 71) on the rolls, or 8 less than on the same 
date in 1871. This slight decrease is attributable to the zilla schools 
not having supplied the usual complement of undergrtu!nates this year 
in consequence of a comparatively small nuinbbr of candidates, both in 
Debar and Bengal, having passed the recent Entrance Examination. 
The Sarun school, which sent us six undergraduates last year, has not 
been able to furnish one this year; all its Entrance candidates, 18 in 
number, having failed. From the other Debar schools we have had 
onl y 0, anti from Bengal 2 J whereas last year 17 came from tlio ono 
and 10 from the other. s 

2. The numerical strength of tlio four 
strength of tbo College C<*Uege classes stood on * the 31st March as 

ClAiUh'lla |> If 

• lullows I—■ • 


1st year class 

... 

... ... 21 gtiulcrita.i 

2nd ditto 

• 

• a . . ... til) yp 

3rd ditto 

• * • 

... G yy 

4th ditto 

• •• 

. . . a*. 13 yy 

% 

• * 

• 


Total ... 7i) 


DiflV-n-nt meet an.i 3. . Of tliesc^ 37 were Jlcharis, 40 Bengalis, 

riw<u iii Coll.-go l!c|.nri- and 2 East Indians; audits regards creeds, t!7 
# were Hindus,11 Muhammadans, and 3 Christians. 

*4. The average daily attendance during the year was GO’9, 

Avc-rogo daily aUoml- tl,s ^ of tho . year was 51-7, thus 

anco iu College Dtjiart- showing that an improvement had taken place in 
this particaiar. • 


5. There were 6 senior ami 25 junior English gchorarsliii>- 

_ , . ..... holders. Of the former, 2 were of .the second grade. 

Scholarship-holder*. 8il{M . lu ^ *f «*. 2 5 a month each, and 4 

of the 3rd grade, Veceiring Its. 20 a month ; of the latter class, 4 were 
of the second grade, drawing As. 14 each a month, aifd 20 of tho 
third grade, on Its. 10 ci^cli.^ Ono more, the Pearson scholarship-holder, 
receives Its. 8.por mensem.* * 


6. In the collegiate school the*number of students (412) borne 
Number of (tadrnu*in on tho books *on the 31st March, showed an in- 

ifan ooiieguir acbuoi. crease of 51 over that (361) of the preeeding year. 

7. These boys were distributed, as noted f»clow, into 8 classes at 

, Bankipur, with second sections of the 5th, 6th, 

of 7th > 4 n<1 #th in th«s city for the convenience of the 

community reading there, the distance, about 4 
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miles, being too great for little boys to come up every day to the col¬ 
legiate school at Bunkipur. 


1st 

cUbs 

2nd 

do. 

3rd 

do. 

4 th 

do. 

5th 

do. 

6th 

do. | 

7th 

do. | 

8th 

do. ■( 


Section A 
Section B 
Section A 
Section B 
Section A 
Section B 


• • • 

• * • 

... oo smut 
... 28 „ 


... 30 „ 

••• f 

... 46 „ 

••• * 

... 35 „ 

tit 

... 16 „ 


.;. 40 „ 

• • • 

... 23 „ 


... 44 „ 

• • • 

... 29 „ 

• •• 

... 57 „ 


... 32 „ 


Total 


412 


8. Beharis constituted the bulk of the students in the School 
Different mco* and Department, on the 31st March there having been 
erroda in the School Ve- 30 2 of that race to 101 Bengalis, aud 9 East 
partuumt. Indians. Of these, 311 were Hindus, 90 Muham¬ 

madans, and 11 Christians: these numbers are larger than those of 1871. 

Average daily attendance 9. The daily attendance averaged 315;4, 
in tho School department, against 269’6 the previous year. 

10. In the School Department we had 3 minor and 9 vernacular 
Vernacular scholarship- scholarship-holders; the former receive a monthly 

holders. stipend of Its. 5 each, and the latter B«. 4. 

11. Colonel- Hnughton, in March last, placed the minor Ilaj'ah of 
Social position of tho Cooch Behar and four of his relatives in the colle- 

pupils. * giate school. They are littlo boys, and therefore 

joined tho lower classes. Besides them,<there was the grandson of Bajah 
Bltoop- Singh in tho Entrance ot^ highest school class, and two of the 
sons of Syud Lootf Aii attend the classes in the dlty. But you will see 
from tho following statistics that the sons of the middle classes form by 
far the largest proportion of our students both in u the College and School 
Departments:— 


College. 

I. Upper Classes — 

Landed proprietors with annual incomes of Bs. 20 v 000 
and upwards ... ... ... "... 3 

Owners of houses, &c., with annual income of Bs. 30,000 
aud upwards .... ... ... ... 1 

Total ... 4 
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IT. Mid<lfe Classes — 
Government servants 
Landed proprietors, Ac. 
Professhmal men 
Tradesmen 


\ . 


Total 


School Department. 


I. l T pper Classes — , 

Princes, na walls, Ac. , .. • 

Landed proprietors wirti annual incomes of Hs. 20,000*' 
and upwards ... ... • 

Merchants, bankers. Ac., with annual inclines of Hs. 
50,000 and upwanls 


Total. ... 


II. Middle Classes — 

Government, servants 
Lniuhsl proprietors, &c. 
Professional men 
Tradesmen 


III. Lencgr Classes — 

^Government servanfs 
Private ditto # 

Agriculturists- 
Petty tradesmen 
Artisans 

V agrants *... 


Total 

• • 




Total 


30 

27 

10 

2 

75 


5 

18 

1 

»1 


127 

98 

70 

50 

357 


3 

7 

1 

12 

•7 

1 

31 


12. In the College Department about 5 per cent, of the students 
belonged to the upper classes of society and 95 per cent, to the middle.* 
In the School Pejiartment nearly (i pe* cent, were of the upper classes, 
87 per cent, of the middle, ami 8 jx*r cent, of the lower. 

13. 'The languages taught are English and the oriental languages, ri'r., 
UaguMgn Uueht. Sanskrit, Hindi, Arabic, amf Hindustani. Besides 

, ' English, the study of which is obligatory, the 

students of the College Department are required to learn either Sanskrit or 
Arabic; but it is now optional with thos^ of the School Department to ta ke 
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up either one of the oriental classical languages or one of the vernaculars. 
Those that elect Sanskrit or Arabic, have also to learn either Hindi or 
Hindustani; but those that choose one of the vernaculars, are not required 
to study Sanskrit or Arabic. The four highest school classes learnt San¬ 
skrit and Arabic till the recent order of the Lieutenant-Governor (con¬ 
veyed in letter Ne. 1075,‘dated 22hd<March 1872, to your address from 
the Under-Secretary to the Government of Bengal), was received. I have, 
in accordance with His Honor’s wishes, discontinued the study of San¬ 
skrit in the 3rd and 4th school classes. On the 81st March 1855 
students of school classes were learning Sanskrit—143 Hindi, 44 Arabic, 
and 170 Hindustani j and of the College classes, 57 were preparing in 
Sanskrit and 22 in Arabic. From the note on the 
Sanskrit* Cand ' dattl ' 6 margin will be seen how many students passed in 
fimt Arts Candidates. ' Sanskrit and Arabic in the last University Exami- 

AmWo' 1 . I n£ dion. It may not be out of place to mention hero 

Kntrnnet Candidate. that Homo of the Hindustani books compiled by 

Arabic* 1 . *8 Baba Siva Prasad, Inspector of Schools in tho North 

• “ ‘ i . West, have been substituted in place of those to 

which Ilis Honor objected on tho. occasion of his visit to the Patna 
College. Tho books adopted aro written in simple and idiomatic Hindus¬ 
tani. 


14. Tho result of tliq University Examination was, on the whole, 
very fair. Out of 20 candidates from the collegiate school who appeared 
at the Entrance Examination, 13 passed ; 2 in tho 1st division, 6 in the 
2nd, and 5 in the 3rd. The boy (Gadadhur Sen), in tho 1st'division, 
was bracketed with one that was ninth in the order of merit, and has 
won a 1st grade junior scholarship. Another Patna student (a Bchari) 
obtained a 2nd grade scholarship, and four more (two of whom were 
also Beharis) 3rd grade scholarships. Of 23< First Arts students, 8 
passed, viz., 1 in tho 1st division, 1 in the 2nd, and 6 in the 3rd. The 
number of successful candidates, though small, was proportionally 
larger than that, of many other institutipns. 
in mathematics and the second language, 
sented themselves at the B.A. Examination, 
placed in tho 2nd division and 3 in the 3rd. 

Siv Pratap, was a Behari, tho rest, were Bengalis. Jig makes the third 
native of Bchar from the Patna College who has gained a Bachelor’s 
degree. 

15. According to the result of the Test Examination, all .the 

• . Rchqlnrship-holdcrs, senior and junicr, were, with a 

«'• xaininn ion. single exception, entitled to retaintheir scholarships. 
The boy who failed—a first year student—had been ill j and his failure, 
having been owing to this circumstance, he was recommended to be 
allowed to retain his scholarship. 

16. The annual examination of the classes of the collegiate> school 
Annual examination of at Bankipur and the city, was conducted by me, 

the collegiate aehooi. the professors, and the senior masters. The reading 


The failures were chiefly 
Eight of our students pre- 
6 of j whom passed, 3 being 
One of the former, named 
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Patna Colhrge, Mr. J. K. foyers. 

and oral explanation of the cla«Lcs*wero for tlie moat part satisfactory ; 
but in writing they could not, as is usually the case, express themselves 
correctly. Professor Ewbank reported favorably of tho mathematics of 
the senior classes, and in arithmetic the junior classes appear to have 
acquitted themselves, 911 tho whole, yell. The 2nd, 5th, and tith classes 
did, not satisfy the examiners in "history; and tho *2ml and the 5th 
classes at Bankipur also failed in geography ; 'nil the other classes, how¬ 
ever, aro reported favorably *of in this subject. 

17. With one exception, the examiners in the oriental languages 
Examination in tho uri* expressed themselves satisfied with the knowledge 

ratal languagi'*. the students possessed of those languages. Tho 

one that was dissatisfied, examined the 2nd eiass in Arabic, and remarked 
that there was great Inequality in the attainments of the students, 
arising from hovs having been admitted into the class according to a 
certain standard of proficiency in Knglish, but without any reference to 
their knowledge of Arabic. This is true, but it it unavoidable, for tho 
•students are classified according to their knowledge of English and the 
subjects learnt through tho medium of that language. • The cx'iniincr 
also stated that the students had n*vcry imperfect* acquaintance with 
Arabic grammar. Tho attention of tho inaulvis have been drawn to 
this, with a view that it should he remedied. 

18. On tho 31st March the Law department lmd 80 students, 

, „ . , which was 2 more*than in the preceding year. 

E.W Department. . Tllo average <lai l y attendance was 32-9. 

* 19.•* Those students that are studying for the B.L. degree, aro 

usually*divi< led, ys shown below, into three classes, 
.tfdcTtL fiC,U,0n ° fth ° Uw termed the University or B.L. Musltes; hut tl.oso 
4 that are studying for plcndcfships, into 2 classes, 

called the Pleadership classes. At present there is no 2nd University 
or B.L. class, owing to a recent change.in tho B.L. rules, by which 
two out of the three yeaA prescribed as the term of study'arc to count 
only after tho B.A. Examination has Ijcen passed. • The 2nd year 
students of tho General Department have, therefore,"not joined.tho 
Law Department as •before ; hence tho disapjiearauce of the 2nd Uni¬ 
versity class In the Law Department. • 

. University or B.L. Classes. 

3rd year class * «... ... ». 2 

2nd .ditto ... ... ... ... 0 

■ 1st ditto ...•* ... 9 0 


Total 


11 


2nd year class 
• •1st ditto . 


Pleadership Classes . 


39 

39 


Total ... 78 
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Nationalitie* and creed* 

' the Law Department. 

The following table represents their nationali¬ 
ties and meed:— 

Beharis 

••• ••• 

Ml 

... 57 

Bengalis 

• 

• • • • a • 

• •• 

30 

Europeans 

eee " 

* ■ ' tH 

• • • 

. f 

... 2 


r> 

r Total 

... 89 

Hindus 

•• • ■ 

• »» 

... 69 

Muhammadans 

• • • 

... 17 

Christians , 

• • • • • a 

« 

• * 

«... 

Total 

... 3 

... 89 


i»w t ^u 1 \eilu! liti<m ° f th ° * Their social position w as as follows:— 

• I. Upper Classes. 

‘Government servants with salaries of Rs. 10,000 


a year and upwards ... ... ... 1 

IT. Middle Classes. 

Government servants ... • •• ... 37 

Landed proprietors, &c. ... ... ... 22 

Professional men « ... ... ... 25 

Tradesmen ... ... ... ... 4 


Total ... 88 


The conrse of instruction during the last session was the same as 
that of previous year. ° * 

Seven students competed at tho recent B.L. Examination. Two 
wero successful in gaining that degree, and 'two others obtained tho 
certificate of licentiate of law. ' One of tfco former, a young man, named 
Chandra Moliun Chnckravarti, was placed along with another candidate 
first in the order of merit in the general list. ' 

Fourteen candidates went up to the Pleadership Examination from 
this College, but the result is not yet known. 

Other details of tho Law Department are given in the report of 
Babu Novin Chandra'Dey, the law lecturer, a copy of which is here* 
with forw/trded. • ” 

Each student in the College Department has to pay -Ian admission 
Tuiitinh frir fee of Rs. 9, and a monthly fee of the same 

amount for, his** education. In the Law Depart¬ 
ment ^the same charges obtain, but there is a graduated rate of schooling 
foes in tlie Collegiate {School, and there is no admission fee. The 1st 
and 2nd classes pay Rs. 3 a‘month, the 3rd and 4th dafltes Rs.2-8, the 
5 th class Rs. 2, the 6th class Re. 1-12, the 7.th class Re. 1-8, the 1st 
division 8th class Re. 1-4, and the 2nd division 8th elass Re. 1 
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The fees collected dnnng tho jusar under rejwrt amounted to 
Amount of f«>s collect- lie. 4,840-13-11 in tlio College Department, ami 
cd during the year. lta. 8,529-0-3 in tlio School Department, and 

Its. 5,445 in the Law Department. Tho year before tho collections were 
Rs. 4,021, Ha. 7,437-7-9, and Rs»8}230 respectively.* 

* The total expenditure for the year .ending 31st March was 
Rs. .*27,8.38-4-5* in the College Department, 
Expnndrtwc during the Itg 2 7,797-l-8 in tho School Department, and 
' Its. 2,400 in tho Law Department. 

During tho year the College Department, therefore, coat Govorn- 
Artuai ««t ..f tho c..u ,,,ent l ts - 22,992-G-ff, and tlio School Department 
logo >ndCoiiogiato Sihooi Its. K),2(58-4-0 ; while tint Law Department not 
to Uororuucnt. only paid its own expenses, "but yielded a surplus 

of Its. 8,015. . 

Tho total monthly cost of educating each pupil in tho College 

• Department is returned at *lt». 30-9-7, that of 
puoit ° f oduc “ Un * catU tho School Department at lts. fi-2r4, and %hat of 

tho Law Department at Rs. 2-7-9. Tho actual 
cost to*Government is given at Rs. 25-4-5 for tho College Department, 
and Rs. 4-4-4 for tho School Department, Tho Law Department docs 
not cost Government anything. The education of each student of tho 
College tho year before that under report* sfood Government Rs. 32-0-3, 
and that of each boy of tho school Rs. 4-0-4. Tho cost lias, therefore, 
decrease^ in both departments. 

Several temporary changes took place in l§7l-72 in the instruc¬ 
tive staff'. Mr. •MoCrindle, the Principal, went 
tivemSS;"* n 010 ilUtrU0 " away to Europe in June, on sick leave, for a year, 

• nncj I was appointed to officiate for him. Babu 
Raj ‘Kisscn Mukurji joined the College in July an lecturer in philo¬ 
sophy. In December bis connection \>*th the College creased, and 
Professor CamdufF was transferred from tho Bcrhamjmr College to 
this, and entered upon his duties here on tho 29th Jatuinry lugt. .In 
the School Department some changes occurred io 1871-72. In July 
the official designations of the officiating head and* officiating 2nd 
master were changed by His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor to those 
of officiating assistant professor and officiating head mastcr^respectively. 
This measure involved a transfer of superintendence from the former 
of those officers to the latter^ as the supervision of the Collegiate School, 
has always been entrusted to the head-master: there was, however, no 
change in any other respect. Mr. Beljrendt, the Assistant Professor, 


two months* leave of absence without pay, aryl in February Mr. Phillips, 
tho pr&ent heacRnaster, also obtained leave on private affairs for three 
months: both have rejoined their posts. In February, also, Munshi 
Khjmddeen, 4th Urdu teacher, being ‘superannuated, retired front the 
service, and was succeeded on the 21st March l>y Maulvi Kv«»rf 
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Hossein. Babu Denobundhu jGlangoli, 8th master of the Collegiate 
School, resigned his appointment in March for the purpose of practising 
as a pleader. His place has been filled by Babu Siv Protap, B.A., who 
entered upon his duties on the 22nd March. 

The professorial staff consists' of a principal, two professors, and 
an assistant professor. The time of the last mentioned officer -is 
equally divided between the College and School Departments. 
The school staff consists of a head-master and 11 assistant masters, 
4 of whom do duty in tho city school. There are also four maulvis 
for Arabic and Urdu, and a professor of Sanskrit, and three pundits 
for Sanskrit and Hindi. Tho Law Department has a lecturer. 

In conclusion I havo the pleasure to state that I have always 
lmd ready and valuable co-operation from tho professors and law 
lecturers, and that the masters of tho School Department have for tho 
most part discharged their duties satisfactorily. * 

Law DepautmeNt. —The following report is given by Babu Nobin 
Chandra Dey, the law lecturer :— 

Tho number of students on tho rolls of tho department on 31st March 
1872 was 81),showing an increase of 2 on the return of tho preceding year. 

There is no 2nd year class of tho B.L. students in tho present 
session. This is owing to the change mado by tho University in the 
B.L. regulations, whereby candidates qualifying themselves for tho 
B.L. Examination are required to study law for at least two years out 
of tho three proscribed by tho B.L. Course, after passing tho B.A. 
Examination. This has caused tho absence of an entire class in tho 
Law Department during tho current session, and a consequent falling 
off in tho number of tho B.L. students as compared with tho returns of 
preceding years. The gap will, however, disappear in two years. 

Tho plan of instruction during the last session was similar to what 
was pursued in the previous years. 

Tho routino of lectures conformed to the programme proscribed by 
tho < Director o? Public Instruction hy’his letter dated 23rd July 186t>. 
Three separate courses of lectures, c.i as many different subjects, were 
delivered all along throughout the year; two of these being on subjects 
common to the B.L. and Pleadership courses, were attended by the 
candidates for Pleadership along with the B.L. students; the third being 
reserved for'*the latter, was attended exclusively by them. The 1st and 
2nd year Pleadership classes attended lectures along with the 2nd and 
'3rd vein’ B.L. students respectively. Lectures were delivered daily, 
two days in the week being devoted to every subject. 

Seven students of the Patna College appeared at tho last University 
Law Examination. Two of these passed as Bachelors of Law and two 
ns Licentiates. One of the passed B.L. candidates, vie., Chandra Mohtin 
Olmkravarti, stood so high ns to be one of the two students that were 
first in order of merit in the general list. Fourteen students presented 
themselves from the Patna College at the last Pleadership Examination, 
twelve before the Patna Committee, and two at Bhagulpur. The result 
of the examination has not as yet been published. 
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St. Xavieu’s Collegm — ( Founded 1860— Aided 1865). 

From the Report of the Rector , the Vyy Reverend K. I.ij'ont, S. J. 

Having but recently been np|>ointod to the Rectorship of this 
Institution, I shall naturally Ik; brief in my first report, though 1 may 
say that, as far as Jl can judge,, College and School Departments 
of .St. Xavier’s were in a very flourishing *stato Alien handed over 
to me by mv zealous predecessor, tip? Rev. *11. Depelchin, whom ill- 
liealth has compelled to 'seek a change in llombay. It is with tho 
greatest pleasure that I seize on this opportunity to render him the 
well-deserved testimony duo to his devotoduoss and untiring zeal in 
tho management of the College during his seven reaps of office. . 

Nl'MHEitoK I’t’i’Il-s.— j-Tlie totifl number of pupils in Imtli departments 
was, at tho close of last year, 501), showing an increase over last year 
of l‘d lx»ys. The average daily attendance was 115. 

These were distrilmted as follows :— • 


College Department 

• 36 

Upper School 

... 317 

Lower Seho<«l ... 

... 78 

Infant School ... 

... 78 

Total 

... 501) 


Of these 130 were boarders, and 371) day-|^*T’ds; 412 were Christians. 

Examinations. —We have every reason to he well pleased with tho 
result af the University Examinations; out of the 10 candidates for 
Entrance, eight passed successfully—four in the* 1st, four in the 2nd 
division. The two candidates for thoMurst Arts passed one ‘in tho 2nd, 
tho other in tho 3rd division. Finally, from four students who pre¬ 
sented tlfcmselves for t^e IJ.A. dejfnn*, three were admitted. 

iSenoi.AHsiiirs. —The number of Government Scholarships tenable 
■in St. Xavier’s was originally four, ?iwarded to the jour student* 
placed in tho 1st division: one of them. Amadou Chiodelti, holding a 
1st grade Junior Scholarship of 11s. 18 ; tho others of Its. It). Of 
those, however, one # was transfcrit-d, at tho request of the ladder, Co tho 
Patna College, and one was not claimed, the student untitled to it having 
gone back to. his native country. # jirsidcs, two scholarships of the 
Madrassa were*made tenable in our College in favour o.‘ tho holders 
who joined St. Xavier’s from the lieginning of this year. * 

The course of stydies was tho same as on tho preceding years, 
with one slight alteration only, viz., that tho lectures on physical 
science and chemistry, instead of p being optional, have been made 
oldigatory.fi/I- sill the students attending the College Department. These 
lectures (three hours of physics, one hour of chemistry* weekly) are 
chiefly of an experimental nature, and intendqd to render the course of 
mi\qol mathematics more useful and inteljigible. I may here be per¬ 
mitted* to mention, with gratitude, that our much lamented Governor- 
General testified of the iifterest he took in our efforts for .the diff usion 
of the knowledge of physical science, by presenting the Professor of 
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the College with a very nice .model of‘’the horizontal steam engine, 
hoping, as His Excellency said, that it might bo of use for illustrating 
our lectures. 

Some steps are now being taken to place the teaching of chemistry 
on an equally gogd footing; but vci regret that an application for a 
small grant-in-aid from Government for that purpose could not bo 
entertained on account of tho present state of the educational funds. 

W e sincerely hope to meet with better success at some future time. 

Free Church College— {Founded 1830— Aided 1864). 

From the Report of the Principal, the Rev. J. Murray Mitchell, 31. A., LL.D. 

I 

Attendance. —The number of pupils on tho rolls at the end of tho 
year was 107. In tho various classes tho numbcis were as follows :— 


M.A... Class „ ... ... 6 * 

Fourth year Class ... ... 21 

Tim'd „ „ ... «... 12 

Second „ „ ... ... 44 

1 irst „ ,, ... ... 24 


• . Total ... 107 

The average number on the monthly rolls was 122. 

Tho number attending the institution, including both college and 
school, on the 31st March was 809.' 

Fees. —Tho amount realized from fees between 31st March 1871 
and 31st March 1872, was Its. 5,5)20-14-0. (In the School Department 
tho fees nmouuted to Its. 9,005-7-0.) 

Expenditure. —The current expenditure during tho yean was 
Its. 22,400. g 

Government Scholarships. —Tho highest number of scholarships, 
senior and junior, held during the j’ear, was 8. The whole amount 
drawn was Its. 1,104-1-11. 

University Examinations.— rAt the Entrance Examination 20 
passed, 3 in the first division, 12 in the second, and 5 in the third. At 
tho First Examination in Arts 11 passed, 2 in tho second division, and 
9 in tho third. At tho 11.A. Examination 11 passed, 4 in the second 
division, and 7 in tho third. At the Honor and M.A. Examination 
four went up in English literature, one in history; all passed, 3 In 
the Honor list. 

. Since tho commencement of the University Examinations, 237 of 
this college have passed the Entrance Examination, 160 have passed the 
F.A., 83 tho B.A., and 11 the M.A. Examinations. 

There is little new in oar college arrangements this year, except 
that wo have made an earnest attempt to secure a systematic plan of 
testing, and aiding, tho progress of the students by written exercises. 
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General Assembly's Colleys’, the Iter. If. .fartline, II. Sc. D. 

This Is done more or less in nil tlif branches of study, but especially in 
English, Sanskrit, and Bengali. The ahuuni of our colleges generally 
have more knowledge than power of expression. On the other hand tho 
University Is disposal to put greater stress tlian ever on correct com- 

I iosition. \Ve shall Ik^ disappointed jf the result of the arrangement* wo 
rave made bo not that a larger piYiportion of*our pupils shall pass tho 
University examinations iiv languages. • 

Present Staff. —Rev! J. M. Mitchell, SI.A., LL.D. : Rev. .T. 
Robertson, M.A.; M. Mowatt, Esip, M.A. ; Balm Kali (!. Banurji, 
M.A., B.L. ; Balm Umes Chaturji; Babu 1‘aiiehanan Cihosh ; Pandit 
Braja N. Sarnia; Pandit BSmesvar Sarnia. . 

The Rev. K. S. Macdonald left India in the Ix'ginning of Decem¬ 
ber; Mr. Robertson arrived in tho end of Oetol>er. # 


, • 

Tub General Assembly's Collece —(Founded 1 830 —Aided 18fi. r A. 

• • • 

From the Report of the Principal, the Rev. ft. ./online. It./)., fy.D. 

I. Attrnpant'k.—O nItlie 31 March 1872, tho number of pupils 
>n tho rolls of the School ami College Departments was ilbtf. 

In the College classes the numbers were as follows :— 

First year Class ... Jff 

Second year „ ... • ** ... 30 

Third year „ ... ... 12 

* • Fourth year ,, ... ... 10 

If. University Examination .—- . 

1. At tho Entrance Examination 111 were ftassVd ; -1 in the 
, lirst division, 10 ig the second, and 5 in the third. 

Those who*passed in th?) first division, obtained scholar¬ 
ships; 3 at Rs. I t per month, and 1 at Rs. 10. 

2. At the First "Examination in Art* 4 passed ; 1* in the first 
division, 1 in the second, ainl 2 in the third. 

3. At the Bachelor of Arp Examination 7 pissed; 1 in the 

second division, and <» in the third. 

4. One of our graduates of 4ast year look tho degree of 
Master of Arts, the subject being English. 

III. Scholarships.—T he following Government scholarships are 
held by students of this College :— 

1 Law’s Foundation Scholarship of Rs. 20 [ter month. 

4 Scholarships of „ 14 „ „ 

4 djup • of „ 10 „ „ 

8 Jhnior Scholarships. • 

In addition to these scholarships, the sum of about Its. 50 per 
month has been awarded from the funds of the College aa scholarslii|m 
for proficiency at the College cpiarterly examinations ; many prizes were 
given also specially for proficiency in Scripture knowledge. Amongst 
others may be mentioned Lord Rapiers prize, awarded by Uu 

• 

* r # 
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Excellency the Commander-in-Chief for the best essay on “The 
meaning of the Book of Job.” ‘ 

IV. Fees.—I xi the School Department the income from fees 
amounted to ... ... Its. 9,525 '5 6 

And in the College Department to„ , 3,247 8 0 
Making in all ' ... * ... ‘ „ 12,772 13 6 

The wliolo monthly cost of* educating, each student in the College 
Department was Its. 16-14-6, the cost to Government being Its. 5. 

Instructive St ape. —Revd. Dr. It. Jnrdinc, Principal and Profes¬ 
sor of Logic and*Philosophy ; James Wilson, Esq., Professor of English 
Literature; Babu 'Gauri Sankar Do, M.A. ? Professor of Mathematics- 
and Natural Philosophy ; Babu Kertio Chandra Mitra, M.A., Professor 
of History; Pundits Bireskwar Yidyaratna and Haris Chandra Tarka- 
Jankar. 

Cathedral Mission Collude, Calcutta— 

(Founded 1865 —Aided 1865). 1 

From the Report of the Principal , the Rep. S. Di/son. 

1. The Collego statf at present is constituted as follows:—Rev. 

S. Dyson; Itev. A. P. Neele; Itcv. C. Baumann, 1‘h.D. (Berlin) ; ltev. 

E. K. Bluiu!....dl, L*.' (Cambridge); Rev. S. T. Loupolt, B.A. (Cam¬ 
bridge) ; Rev. G. D. Mam*/; Babu G. B. Mukhyoji, M.A. (Calcutta); 
Pundit K. C. Bunurji, B.A. (Calcutta) ; and Pundit K* N. Bhuttacharji. 

Mr. Willson’s engagement with us as Professor of Mathematics 
having terminated in December 1871, the ltev. S. T. Loupolt, B.A., 
came out from England to take his nlaco. Mr. Willson’s services in 
the College were appreciated by the students, and unquestionably a consi¬ 
derable slmro of our success in the last University Examinations is duo 
to his painstaking and efficient teaching. # 

Attendance. —The number of students on the rolls on the 31st 
March was 93. This is a slight decrease of the number in preceding 
years. It is attributable partly to our limiting the admissions in the 
first year class to prevent its being overcrowded, and partly to our 
strict enforcement of the rule of charging the full fee of 11s. 5 to all 
students indiscriminately. This diminishes the number in our second 
and fourth year classes, for it practically drives,failed students away to 
othor Mission 1 Colleges in Calcutta, in which they are only charged half 
fees. „ „ 

' The distribution of the students among the different classes is 
shown in the following table;— it 

1st year Class ... ... 30 

2nd ditto ... ... ... 24 , 

3rd djfto ... ... ... 26 

4th ditto ... ... ... 13 


Total ... 93 
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Cathedral Mutton Colfege, Calcutta, the Rev. S. Dyson. 

Examinations.— -The number on the rolls in the second year class at 
tho time of the Test Examination was 38, of these 28 received certificates 
the rest either did not appear in the Test Examination, or appeared and 
failed. Of these 28 candidates, one did not present himself in tho ex¬ 
amination hall, and of the rest, If passed ; 1, in tho, first grade, 4 in 
the second, and 10 in the third grade. Out §f the 15 successful candi¬ 
dates, two were failed students of the«previous year, and two were third 
year students who were Prevented attending the University Examina¬ 
tions through sickness. Government senior scholarships were awarded 
to two of these students one in the 2nd grade undone in tho 3rd. 
Another candidate was admitted into the examination hall as ’an 
ex-student and failed. Hb was* rejected at our Test Examination, 
and I have no recollection of having given him a certificate. Our 
fourth year class numbered nine students, and all of them went up 
to the B.A. examination. Seven out of the nine were successful ; three 
in the second grade and four in the third. Of jhoso seven candi- 
• dates, only one, who passed in tho second g’rade, was a failed student. 
I gave a certificate also tp a failed student who had ‘been employed 
during the year as a teacher. Ho passed in tho second grade. 

These, on the whole, satisfactory results are attributable, I think, 
not so much to any special excellence in tho inj^Bj^uBj^inpartcd as 
to the exceptionally superior ability and stc^rtffiigonco of tho students 
comprising thes^ two classes. Those who are very successful in the 
higher University Examinations, are, as a rule, those who have 
passed in the first grade in the Entrance Examinations. Tho vast 
majority of the Government scholars, both senitjr ami junior, that is, 
tho very best students of their year, join the Presidency College, ami 
a very snjall sprinkling indeed of first class students arc; to bo found 
in Mission Colleges; and though our students vary in quality very much 
from year to year, yet the greater part of» them always are very second- 
rate material. Classes So constituted necessitated severer liibor with 
less profit upon the professor, and also keep buck tho fcjw more p/omis- 
ing students from making such rayi'd progress as they would in* classes 
whose average mentSd calibre is greater. At present the number of 
Government scholars in tho College is only six, distributed as follows — 
in the lower department one, in the 2nd year class ; and in the higher 
department five, in the 3rd year»elass. I expect that some, if not most 
of these, will transfer their scholarships to tho Presidency at or before 
the end of the year. • • • 

M.A. Examination.— -We had no M.A. candidates. Our arrange¬ 
ments do not ea^ly admit of the effective management of such classes, 
and I have generally discouraged their formation. 

The money drawn by toe College from Government* on account 
of . scholarship was— * 

. • Junior scholarships ... Rs. 139 11 0 

* Senior do. t ... ... „ 350 13 3 

Tdtal ... Rs. 490 8 3 
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London Mission College, BHowANiPC^Fwn&d 1866 —Aided 1867), 

From the Report of the Principal, the Revd. W. Johnson , B.A. 

At the close of last session, the Revd. J. P. Ashton.' M.A., who 
had been for some time absent in (England, returned to Calcutta, and 
from the commencement of this year'resumed his connexion with the 
Institution. ‘ ‘ , „ 

Before the opening of the present session, the missionaries con* 
nected with the Institution were led to consider whether it was desirable 
to maintain the third and fourth year classes of the College. The first 
and second year classes had always been well attended, but the experience 
of the missionaries during the periodHhe College had been in existence, 
led them to conclude that only a very small number of students could 
be expected to attend the two higher'classes, while for these few students 
the demand on tho attention and strength of ,tbe missionaries must 
necessarily be very great. The Bhowanipur suburbs not furnishing 
many ^igher students, and of these the greater part desiring to attend 
tho law lectures-at the Presidency College, the situation of our College 
was unfavorable to our securing good third and fourth year classes. 

It was, therefore, resolved to request the sanction of the Director 
of Public Instruction to a grant-in-aid for a reduced establishment. 
This sanction'having bee^Jitained, tho two higher classes ceased at the 
end of the year 1871. It w v ils hoped that this change would have the 
effect of increasing the numbers attending the first and second year 
classes. This hope, however, has been disappointed; the number of 
students in the first year class being less than half of what it ever was 
beforo. Wo hApe'that by the time another session commences, this 
class will at least regain its former numbers. The number of students 
on the roll on the 31st'March was in the second- year class 23, and in 
the first year class 9. 

University Examination.— Twenty-five students were sent to tho 
Entrance Examination, of these 18 passed; 5 in the 1st division, 
12 in tli# 2nd, find ono in the 3rd: second grade scholarships were 
awarded to four students, and one Obtained a third grade scholarship. 
Fifteen students fvere sent to,the First Arts Examination, of whom 
two passed in the 3rd division,, and one in the 2nd. It may bo 
proper to stafp that of those who were unsuccessful in this latter 
examination, several failed in one subject only. 

Fees.— The year’s income from fees amounted to Bs. 2,145-8-6. 
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Calcutta MadbIssah— {Founded 1781). 

From the Report of Mr. J. Sutclijfe } M.A. 

ARABIC Department. —The annual examination was held in May, 
the questions being flamed upon Jlfb standards in torse before the intro¬ 
duction of the scheme of studies recommended by the Madrassah Com¬ 
mittee. The scholarshipsViwarded xfpon the result of the examination 
were twenty-six in number, varying in valno from Us. 5 to 10 according 
to the scale laid down in the report of the Committee. Thu following 

gentleman conducted the examination:— , 

Moulvi Muhammcd Mazlinr, in law. 

„ Obaidullah, \n logic, rhetoric, and grammar. . 

„ Kabiruddin Ahmad, in literature anti translation. 

In June, the Madrassah Committee made tt report of the measures 
considered necessary in order to carry out tho .reforms recommended 
• by the Committee appointed in July 1839, ahd in August, Government 
sanctioned the introduction of these measures “as coinhig froma Com¬ 
mittee of great weight ancl experience,” and therefore deserving of a 
ttill and fair trial. The Ramazan vacation began on 14tli November, 
and on my proposal, the introduction of tho ncMC j ylio movvas deferred 
till the Institution re-opened on 18th Decemjsw^meanwhilo tile students 
were examined by the head moulvi, whir a view to their being placed 
in classes for wSich, under the new scheme of studies, they were fit. 
Two teachers of English and one of Bengali having been amjoiiitod 
during the vacation, the department; opened on 18th ^December and 
entered upon the course of instruction prescribed *by "the Committee. 
It would have been impossible forjtho students to go through the new 
Arabic course in six months, and it \riis therefore decided that tho annual 
examination of tho Arabic department, should in future be held in 
November or DcccmbeP, instead of May, and that the* scholars hips 
awarded in May 1871 should be tcnablo fill 31st December, 1872. 

The number of students on the rolls on 31st March 1871 -was 
119, and tho number on 31st March 1872 was 82,.showing a consi¬ 
derable decrease in the course of twelve months. The number of with¬ 
drawals during the last three months was 52, and the n umber of ad missions 
27. No doubt the falling off in.the number of students is to l*e attri¬ 
buted to the introduction of the new scheme of st udies, but the scheme 
should not, I think, be condemned on that account. Having acted as .a 
member of the original commission of July 1809, I remember hew 
unanimous the students fhen were foi the introduction of English sido 
by side with'Arabic, and nothing, has since occurred to cause me to 
think that the Committee and Government acted unwisely In deferring 
to the wishes then expressed. A petition sighed by almost all the 
studgpts was received by mo a short time ago, asking that some relaxation 
of the present course should be made, and this is now under 
consideration; but whatevelr relief is given, it slionhl, 1 think, be in the 
Arabic course The scheme has noE yet had a fair trial; but,.speaking 
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from what I hare observed of its wbrking so far, I am disposed to 
think that on no account should'the instruction in English be discon¬ 
tinued or diminished. 

A classification of the boys according to Bocial position’ gives the 
following result c 

Officers on salaries of less ( than Rs. 20 a month, such as teachers, • 
amlas, Ac. ... ... * ... , . .k. ... 43 

Holders of lands. Government securities, houses, &c., whose in¬ 
come is less than Rs. 3,000 a year ... ... ... 33 

Bankers, brokers, banians, gold merchants, money-changers, &c. ... 3 

Total ... 82 


The following is the new course of Arabic prescribed for each 
class:— •* - 

l«t, Class. —Sullam, whole; Musullam, whole; Sbifai, first half; 
Hidayah, five 'chapters; Makamat Hariri, .first half; Mutawwal, as 
much as printed. ■ ' 

2nd Class. —Mutanabbi, first half; Mukhtasir-i-Maani, second half; 
whole of Mj r-whole; Tarikhul Khulafa, second half; Hidayah 

four chapters. 

3rd Class. —Nurul Anwat, second half; Mukhtasir-i-Maani, first 
half-; Sharhi Vikaya, seven chapters; Qutbi, second half ; Sabai 
Muallakat, whole; Tarikhul Khulafa, first half. 

4th Class. —Law ef Inheritance, whole; Sharhi Mulla, second half; 
Hurul Anwar, first half; Ajabul Ujab, first half; Qutbi, first half; Sharhi 
Vikaya, five chapters. 

5th Class. —Sharhi Tahzib, whole; Sharhi Mulla, first half; Anwar 
Suhaili, two chapters. 

Cldss. —Kafiah, whole; Mizani Manti^, whole; Fusul Akbari, 
second half; Nufhat-ul-Yemen, first chapter; Akhlaki Muhsini, first 
twenty chapters^ . 

7 th Class. —Hid ay at-nn-N aho, whole; Fusuf Akbari, first half; 
Nafhatul-Yemen, half of first chapter; Sharhi Miat, whole; Gulistan, 
four chapters. * 

The expenditure on this department, including the amount paid 
for scholarships, was Rs. 12,830-7-104, and the receipts were Hi. 505-8. 


V vcfl7*3 id »T 


rolls of this department on 31st March was 341, against 335 at same 
date of 1871. The fees collected during the year amounted to 
Rs. 4,033-3-6, and the expenditure (including the payment on account 
of scholarships) was Rs. 22,012-10. 

A classification Or the boys, according to the social position of 
parents and guardians, gives the following result:— 


Belonging to upper classes of society ' ... 3 


Do. to middle ditto ....338 
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Calcutta Madrono \ College, Mr. /. Sutcliffe, M.A.. 

The abolition of the Bheraf&t Namah has not caused a single 
withdrawal from the school, nor, strange to say, bos it increased 
the admissions, as it might have been expected fo do. 

The following is Mr. Blochinann's report on the school:— 

“ I have the honor to report^ on the progress of the Anglo-Per- 
siau Department, Calcutta Muurassah, during 1871, ns follows:— 

“ The session opened with 283 boys, and reached in April a maxi¬ 
mum of 346, which fell in November to 264. 

“The present sessiou (1872) opened with 264 boys, which number 
up to date (15th April) bns # increased to 350. I trust the abolishing of 
the Sbarafat Namah will be productive of a permanent increase in the 
number of our boys. • 9\t prt&ent the number of Muhammadan 
students, both in public and private institutions,, bears no proportion 
to the Muhammadan population of Calcutta. 

“ The variations during the year in tho nunfber of boys I consider 
excessive, (hough, for the last seven years, the rato»of variation has beeu 
•constant. I attribute this to the large number of * l>oys, without guar- 
* dians,’ who come from the jnofussil to Calcutta. Of thb 350 students 
now on our rolls, 187 have their parents in Calcutta, 108 live with 
relations or friends, and 55 live by themselves. These items show that 
a large number of our boys pursue their studies jn t ,j ,t<Mitta without 
that guidance and home influence which, on account of their youth, 
they should have. Even those who have lliCir parents here, live often 
separate from them, or brothers live with different mothers, and aro 
thus prevented from mutually assisting each other. Jn Hindu 
families, on the other hand, there are elements of cohesion and subor¬ 
dination, which afford young lads every jiossiblo guidance and encour¬ 
agement to work; and the ossistapgo which elder brothers or relatives 
give the younger members of the Amily, goes far to account for their 
successful progress in English education, I havo failed to recognise 
in Muhammadan boy#, as compared with Hindu Ads,’ a less 
degree, or deficiency, of comprehensive powers: tin* difference lies 
wholly in this, that Muhammadan byys are mostly left to themselves at an 
age when neither the tlesire nor the power of constant application has 
been created in them. Hence the numerous withdrawals in our higher 
classes. In-the first three months, dor instance, of tho present year, 
during which the number of boy» on the rolls increased from 264 to 350, 
the number of students in the second and third classes decreased from 
26 to 22, and from 54 te 42, respectively. This has been the case oveqr 
year. It is te be hoped > that the scholarships which are now given in 
the highest dashes will prevent withdrawals, and induco tho hoys to go 
on wife their studies. • 

“ How rapidly the power of application decreases in otir lads, may 
also be seen from the fact that even those who stiftid high in the Entrance 
Examination and carry off Government scholarships, fall off in the 
higher Examinations. Thus, two Madrassah boys who had passed in the 
first division at the Entrance, failed at the last Middle Examination. 
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“ I allow no opportunity to pass away of persuading parents and 
guardians to supplement the Education given in school by a more 
thorough supervision at home. 

“ The annual examinations for 1871 were held in the first week of 
November, as the Ramazan commenced on the 14th of that month. The 
results are satisfactory. Dr. Robson, of the Presidency College, exa¬ 
mined the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th classes in English, history, and geography; 
and Mr. Griffiths, of the Engineering College, examined the same classes 
in mathematics. The lower classes, from the 5th downwards, were 
examined by me in all English subjects; Maulvi Zulfakar Ali exa¬ 
mined in Arabic; Maulvi Kabiruddin Ahmed in Persian and Hindus¬ 
tani ; and Pundit Joy Gopal Surma iu Bengali. The two higher classes 
were examined by written papers. 

“ Dr. Robson reports as follows: ‘ In English, 4 of the 12 boyrf 
of the second class pass well, 1 gets pass mairks, and 7 fail. Most 
of those who fail, answered the grammatical questions in a satisfac¬ 
tory manner. Their failuVe is due to their inability to paraphrase or 
explain the passages prescribed. An important part of the examination 
in English must always consist of paraphrasing; for there is no other 
way in which a candidate’s knowledge of the meaning of the author 
can be te sted.. In this view I consider the deficiency which I have 
noted above as aoseVvrKg. of attention.’ In history 8 boys, and in 
geography 11 boys, passed out of the 12. In mathematics 6 boys 
passed; Mr. Griffiths found the whole class deficient in Euclid. 

“ In the 3rd class Dr. Robson passed 21, and in history and geo¬ 
graphy 22. Out of 30, Mr. Griffiths passed 18 in mathematics. Dr. 
Robson says:" ‘Tho paraphrase of tke-prescribed passages was badly 
done in ovory case; but taking into consideration the early stage of 
their studies, I have riot given a high'value to this part of the'examina¬ 
tion.’ * 

“ Regarding tho two sections of the 4th ciass, Dr. Robson reports: 
‘ I was particularly pleased with section A. of this class. They parsed for 
the most part with readiness and correctness. They appeared to be well 
drilled in geography, anti showed great readiness in finding places, upon 
the map. They seemed to liiwe committed the history to memory, 
from which it was evident that mrch pains had been taken with this 
subject. Section B. is, as a whole, much inferior to Section A. If no 
selection of the more advanced boys has been made for A., tho teaching 
in B. must be inferior.’ Mr. Griffiths passed ali boys of Section A. but 
one, and in Section B. 12 out of 21, in mathematics; but he remarks 
that the back rules should have been better revised. 

“ The lower classes did better than the upper forms—a circumstance 
which has been every year noted by the examiners. The boys of the 
7th- and 8th classes, in particular, did very well. 

“ Of the 14 boys that were sent up for the Entrance Examination, 
one fell sick -on the first day; of the remaining 13,7 passed, viz., 1 
in the 1st division, who received a Government Scholarship, 2 in 
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Calcutta Madrattak College , Mr. J. Sutcliffe, Jf.A. 

die 2nd, and 4 in the 3rd divifhnf. There were 2 failures in English, 
2 in Arabic, 2 in history and geography, and 2 in mathematics. 

“ The recent orders which make oriental, languages optional, have 
been carried out. Thus of the 25 students of the 1st class, 14 by tlieir 
own choice read Arabic, 2 Persian, 4 Hindustani, and 5 Bengali. In 
all.classes attention is paid to fluency in spealcing and writing the ver¬ 
naculars. The text books^ used by the boys (fro as simple and puro as 
can be obtained.” 

Colinoah Branch School.— There wore 129 boysondio rolls of 
the school on 31st March 1£71, and at the same date this year 124. The 
establishment of this school was considerably reduced iu May last, qnd 
from 1st Juno the sanctioned mSnihly ox|)cnditure has been its. 203 
instead of Rs. 800, as formerly. During the current year it is expiated 
that a grant of Its. 200 a month from Government will be sufficient to 
carry oil the school efficiently on its reduced footing. Babu NaudaliU 
Das examined the school in November, and the. result was not very 
•satisfactory. Another year’s trial will probably Ihow whether it is 
worth while keeping up the school, even on its present, reduced scale. 

The fees collected during the jajar wero 11s. (>84-10, and tlio dis¬ 
bursement Rs. 3,925-3, making tho total monthly cost of each boy 
(average number on tho rolls having been 107) to Govormnent amount 
to Rs. 3-0-10. 

Tho following is a classification of tlio Boys according to tbo social 
position of parents:— 

Officers ‘on salaries of Rs. 200 and less than Rs. 833 a month ... 1 

Holders of lands, mines, houses. Government securities, &c., whoso 
income is less than Rs. 3,000« year ... ... 20 

Barristers^ surgeons, engineers, attorneys, pleaders, clergymen, 
gurus, mallas, kazis, higher artists.^&e. ... ... 2 

Mukhtars, munshis, amlas, writefs, sirjtars, surveyors, pundits, 
village school teachers,*&c. ... ... * • ... 13 

Shop-keepers, aratdars, kyalls, apprentice# ...» ... 41 

Total of iniddlo classes ... 77 

• 

Government servants on less than Rs*20 a month, such as com¬ 
pounders, soldiers, *chaukidaiy, peons, cooks, syces,, kbit mat- 
gars, &o. ... .... ••• # ••• 40 

Potters, stone-cutters, masons, idol-makers, brick-makers ... 3 

Tailors, barbons, gharamis, farriers, midwivos, &c. ... ... ^ 

Total of lower classes ... 47 
Total ... 124 

Th(f above return shows that the school is largely resorted to by 
boys higher in the social scale than it jjras intended for. 
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Medical College— {Founded 1835). 


From the Report of the Officiating Principal, Dr. D. B\ Smith. 


This College has now completed its 37th session. 

During the past year several iihportant changes have occurred as 
regards the professorial staff of the institution. 

On the 30th May 1871 Dr. George King was appointed Professor 
of Botany. 

On the 15th December 1871 Dr. J. F. P. McConnell was appointed 
Resident Physician to the Hospital, and ne was at the same time 
nominated to the newly-instituted professorship of pathology. 

These two new appointments, held by Dr. McConnell, which the 
Government has been pleased to sanction, are of very great importance 
to this school of medicine. f 

It has been long felt here that the teaching of pathology should 
be fully provided for, and that so vast a subject should not be considered* 
as it were a more accidental part of a professor’s duties. It may safely • 
be said that no part of medical education is of more interest or of 
more practical utility ; and I am sure I am correct in saying that it has 
beon a soi\£ce of much satisfaction to the College staff' to hnd that the 
Government has liow not only recognised this fact, but that it has 
placed the arduous appointment in tne hands of one who so entirely 
and so earnestly devotes himself to its requirementsas Dr. McConnell 
does. 


The very responsible post of Resident Surgeon to the Hospital 
Is now held by 'Dr. R. H. Stevens, who is continually occupied with 
a direct supervision Of the routine duties of the surgical wards, and 
the reception and immediate treatment of all persons who may be 
brought in suffering from the effects' of accidents. 

Dr. Joseph Fayrer, C.S.I., Professor of Surgery and First Surgeon 
to the College,, Hospital, availed himself of furlough leave to Europe 
on the .1st March 1872. 

Dr. H. C. Cutcliffe, F.R.C.S., Httelv Officiating Professor of Descrip¬ 
tive and Surgicai Anatomy, ar\d Second Surgeon to the Hospital, is now 
officiating for Dr. Fayrer. < 

Dr. J. IJurefoy Colles holds the acting appointment of Professor of 
Anatomy and Second Surgeon to the Hospital. 

Dr. Norman Chevors, Principal of the College, Professor of Medi¬ 
cine, and ex officio First Physician in the Hospital, pvailed himself 
of leave, on furlough to Europe^from the 7th April 1872. 

His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal was pleased to 
appoint Djr. David B. Smith to officiate for Dr. Chevers during hu 

absence. 

The departure from this school of medicine (within the lapse of 
a few weeks) of two such men as Dr. Fayrer and Dr. Norman Chevers 
cannot be allowed to pass without^ remark. 
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Dr. Fayrer joined the College on the 16th May 1859 (Le. t nearly 
thirteen years ago); and Dr. fchevers assumed the principalship on the 
4th April 1862 (t.e., ten years back). 

The steadfast exertions, extending over a rfumber of years, of these 
two distinguished professors, no less jthan their bright personal example, 
have reflected great honor upon this* institution. Tk<*y have left it for 
a time, to return, it is to be hoped, thoroughly recruited in health by 
rest from work and change'of climate. Men of great talent, aptitude, 
and skill in their respective lines of practice, both of them may, with¬ 
out any exaggeration, be said to bo champions in tho servico of huma¬ 
nity, men of nobio natures, keen in tiieir search after truth, bold in 
the refutation of error, earnest in tho prosecution of their profession, 
and evincing (as if by instinct) moral dignity of character and true 
benevolence towards their follow men. • 

Whilst Dr. Foyrer.’s surgical skill, enormous oxperionco, practical 
good sense, quick powers of observation and firmness, aro the character¬ 
istics of a surgeon who would bo an honor to* any ‘school, it may well, 
at the same time, be a source of prido, withiu tho walls of this College, 
to think that the services rendered «to the literature and science of this 
country by Dr. Norman Chovurs have caused him to bo honorably 
known in every part of tho civilized world, as an eminent physician, 
pathologist^ sanitarian, and medical jurist. His vast power of amass¬ 
ing, classifying, and handling information of great practical value, 
both in law and medicine, has placed us in possession of that most 
valuable'work on medical jurisprudence in India, which can only be 
compared with tho results of. tho life-long labors,of Dr. Alfred Taylor 
in England, Sir Robert Christison in* Scotland, Orfila in Franco, and 
Casper in Prussia. 

• I hope I may be pardoned for "hawing thus dwelt for a few moments 
on the recollection of two Professors of tjiis College, who are so worthy 
of the respect and admirfttion which they havo secured in India, and 
whose ambition and good fortune it has (teen to infuse,lasting vitality 
and ardour into this school of medicine, such as those «who aro acting 
for them during their*absence are illost desirous and, I may add, deter¬ 
mined to perpetuate. s * 

There havq been no changes during the year under report 
amongst the native teabhers of the school. These gentlemen have per¬ 
formed their duties most satisfactorily. I may mention that one of 
their number, Babu Kannylall Dcy, has recently been recommended 
for the high distinction of Bai Bahadoor. * 

Babu Bankabehari 'Mitter recewed his degree of Bachelor of 
Medicine air the last University Convocation. 

Nilmadub Chatteijee, Promothonauth Das, and Sreenauth Bhutta- 
charjee qualified for the same degree at this year!* final examination. 

JPrunary Clan .—At the commencement of the session, 219 students 
resumed* their studies, against 193, 139, 149, and 141 in the four pre¬ 
ceding years. 

63 

• » 
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In addition to these, there were 138 new admissions and 31 re- 
admissions. « , 

Thus the strength of the class was 388, against 314, 273, 243, 233, 
and 196 in the five preceding years. 

The 169 newly-admitted studpnts are to he classified thus—14 
brought scholarships frofh other Colleges and schools, 10 received free 
presentations, 138 joined the payjng class, 2. entered as casual students, 
and 5 entered the hospital apprentice class. 

During the year 141 students left this class. Of these 13 were 
senior and 4 junior scholarship-holders ; 2 held scholarships from other 
institutions, 112 wjpre paying students, and 10 hospital apprentices. 

At the end of the session the strength of this class was 247, 
against 219, 193, 141, 149, 139, and 135 at the close of each of the 
six preceding years. “ 

Hospital Apprentice Class.— Three hospital apprentices appeared 
for final examination, of whom, I am sorry to say, only one passed. 

Mr. Harding made a very creditable appearance in the Test and”, 
Honor Examination in medicine, he being, a 3rd year student, whilst 
more than 40 of those who competed with him were 5th year men. 

Paging Class. —At the opening of the session the number of those 
who resutrted their studies in this class was 159; 149 students were 
admitted, including 31 re-a^nyssions, 4 scholarship-holders, and 5 free 
students. Consequently tho strength of this class rose to 308, against 
249, 186, 161, 141, 101, and 88 in the six preceding years. 

Of this class 6 obtained senior and 7 junior scholarships, and 112 
left the College. ,, 

At the end of the year 183 remained in this class ; the numbers at 
the end of each session during, the last nine years bav>3 steadily 
increased as follows :—31, 34,54, 65,86, 86, 1§5, 159, and 183. 

Result^ op the University Examination.—47 candidates of the 
primary class appeared for thocfinal examination. Of these, 30 passed ; 

4 in the 1st and. 26 in the 2nd division.* 

Military or Native Medical Pupils Class. —At the commencement 
of the session 87 (including jtlireo 5th year students) resumed their 
studies. 60 native medical pupils and 3 Assamese were admitted, 
bringing the strength of the class up r to 150 ; of these 10 passed their 
final examination and 22 were dismissed. 

The strength of this class at the end of the. year was 118. 

- Staff Serjeant W. Howard is responsible for tho good behaviour 
and discipline of this class. He continues to maintain his excellent 
character, and he has performed his duties satisfactorily. “ ■ 

Bengali Classes. —At the commencement of the session 256 
students of these classes resumed their studies; 190 of these were of 
the vernacular licentiate class and 66 of the native apothecary class. 
These classes were respectively increased by 139 and 107 neb admis¬ 
sions, and the re-admissions numbered 4 and 2, making 508 in all. 
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Of tho 252 newly-admitted «tudeuts, 11 of the licentiate and 8 
of the apothecary class held stipends of. Its. 5 per mensem ; 25 of the 
licentiateand 1 of the apothecary class were out scholarship-holders. 
Free stuaeatships were held by 7 of tho higher aud by 6 of the lower 
class. 

Of tho licentiate ‘class 100, and of the apothecaty class 94 (in all 
194), were paving students, against 108, 100, and 78 m the three imme¬ 
diately preceding years. • * 

The total number of paying students in the two classes (including 
former and new admissions) was 308 (of the licentiate class 180, and 
of the apothecary class 12.'?). 

Of tho above 508 students, 112 left the College *39 of them passed 
their final examination (as vernacular licentiates aud native u)M>the- 
caries) ; 130 were struck off the rolls of the College for neglect of 
study, want of progress, unauthorized abscucc, and the like; and there 
were 3 deaths. 

• Thus '130 remained, against 250, 263, 181, and 190 in the four 
preceding years. . • 

At the final examinatidh 127 candidates presented themselves, of 
whom only 39 succeeded in passing. 

Of the 39 who passed, 29 were of the vernacular licentiate and 
10 of tho apothecary class. 

It will be seen that during the veers under roj>ort, no less than 
1,046 students Have attended the College (in all classes), against 919, 
<30, 733, and 725 in the (bur preceding years. 

Their distribution was as follows:.— 

English class 369 1 

Hospital apprentices. ... 19 J ' 

Native medical pupils* ... ... 150 

Vernacular licentiate class 333 1 . ^ 

Native a|K)the<jftry class P.. 175 J 

• • Total ... 1,016 

... A,.,. 

• 

These statistics prove, l>evond*donbt, that this school is annually 
and steadily increasing in popularity, activity, and usefulness; indeed, 
that it is now one of tho largest schools of medicine in the world. 
Thus in the Grant Medisal College of Bombay, I find that for tho year 
1870-71 tlicrtswere in all # 223 students (t.e., little more than ono-fiftlTof 
our present nyinjwr). • 

Formerly, when this College svas first started, there used to be two 
European officers connected with it—the superintendent and his assist¬ 
ant; now we have 12 professors and 6 native leathers. 


Formerly ift Military or Il^xIaMmi dm, 
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The school, from its foundation,* has turned out 411 sub-assistant 
surgeons, 50 hospital apprentices, and l,d86 native doctors. 

The endowments of the College at the present time amount to 
Rs. 14,200, those of the hospital to Rs. 98,033-13-7, giving a total 
of Rs. 1,12,233-13-7. 

This year a ‘total of' 80 students of all classes passed their final 
examination, against 108, 59, 63, and 55 in the four preceding years. 

Of these 80 passed men, 60 are qualified to act as independent 
medical'practitioners, the remaining 20 may be regarded as useful 
assistants. 

During the year under report, the total number of our paying 
students was 611 (out of 1,046), against 514,, 392, 340, and 297 in the 
four preceding years. Of these, 611,308 were of the English class, 
180 of the vernacular licentiate, and 123 of the native apothecary 
class. < ... 

Eleven years agq the paying students only numbered 31 against 
611 now. The rate of payment is 11s. 5 a month, and Rs. 15 entrance » 
fee. * 1 

The Museum. —One hundred and seventy morbid specimens were 
added to the collection. 

Dissecting Department. —The number of subjects made use of 
during thiTyear, for purposes of practical anatomy, was 743. 

Tho total number since tho year 1848-49 has been 21,76 7. 

I find it noted, in a very interesting sketch of tho History of the 
Medical Schools of the Bengal Presidency ” (by Dr. Kenneth McLeod, 
Secretary to the Inspector-General of Hospitals, Indian Medical 
Department), that “on the 10th of June 1824 a sum of Rs. 709-3-9 
was sanctioned by tho Government for the purchase of twojskeletons, 
which were supplied by Messrs. Bathgate & Co.’’ 

The similar anatomical .specimens could now be obtained for 
about Rs. 12—a fact which clearly proves tliftt all prejudices against 
the study of anatomy have entirely passed away. 

The Library.—O nly 23 new works were received during the 
year, and most of these were presentations. * 

The collection of works published by authors who have been pro¬ 
fessors, graduates, or students of tins College, has beep increased from 
238 to 245 volumes. 

A few words must here be said regarding a work lately produced 
by one of the Professors of this College. - I. refer to the deeply-in¬ 
teresting narrative of the late expedition to Western YunanVid Bhamo, 
by Dr. John Anderson, Professortof Comparative Anatomy and Zoology 
in this school. It was confidently .expected that as surgeon and na¬ 
turalist to this expedition, Dr. Anderson would do really valuable work; 
and it must-be allowed *by all who have read his charming book, that 
not only has he proved himself to be an explorer, possessed of tact and 
excellent judgments, but a most happy observer and a vety skilful 
narrator of wnat lie saw and did. « 
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Whilst the political result of «the expedition has been that a British 
representative is now resident'at Bhamo, Dr. Anderson has succeeded 
in investing with a new interest all that curious country (known as the 
Shan State> whibh lies between the great valley of the Irrawady and 
the western coniines of China. 

My own opinion is that if tlft Shuns and Kakbyena were able to 
extend their acquaintance to a considerable number of Europeans like 
Dr. Anderson, the great oatavan route* from Upjwr Burnish to the Celes¬ 
tial Empire, by the valley of the Tupeng ltiver, would very-soon be a 
beaten track. 

Dr. Anderson’s investigations regarding the history of the country 
through which the expedition penetrated, his researches into its phy¬ 
sical geography, sociology, and ethnology, aro highly instructive; and 
yet, I am happy to add, the present volume will brf followed by a second, 
in which wo may expect to find a masterly exposition of the Fauna ana 
Flora of Upper Burnish, and of a wide tract of country lying far 
• bovond the Irrawady through which only a very ‘few Englishman, and 
perhaps no skilled naturalist, ever travelled lx>foro Dr. Anderson? 

Tub Hospital.'—D urtng tin* calendar year 1871 no less than 
42,191 patients (out-door and in-door) have received gratuitous 
medical advice and treatment in the Medical College Hospital. This 
hospital was opened in the official year 1852-53, before which there 
was a considerably smaller institution. • « 

I find from the hospital records that since the year 1847 (i.c., during 
twenty-five years ami four mouths) no less than 757,829 sick |>crsons 
have here received medical treatment. . 

I may now mention that three Shb-Assistant Surgeons, who wore 
former graduates of this College, have succeeded, during the past 
yesyr, in Altering Her Majesty’s Tfldian Medical Service by competition. 

Babu (Jopaul Chunder Bay stood J8th on the list, getting 2,085 
marks (3,400 l>eing the maximum). > 

Babu llussick Lull Dutt.stood 17th, nnd received 1/150 marks ; 
whilst Babu Bunkobehary Gupta stood 31st (out of»40 competitors), 
and received 1,605 usarks. * 

• Government Scnoot, ob Art, Calcutta. 

From the Import of the Principal, Mr. II. II. Locke. 

As shown in the statistical returns, already furnished to your office 
during the incumbency qf Mr. Woodrow, the number of students in 
the School of ^Art, at the close of the past year, was 70. Tho total at the 
end of the previous year was 72—p much larger number than any 
former return had shown, and in # my report for that year 1 expressed a 
doubt as to whether we could look for any further increase,either in the 
number of students or the general prosperity,of the school as long as 
we were confined to our present small building and limited scale of 
establishment. We have quite outgrown the means at our disposal, 
but every effort has been fhade to cany on the several classes efficiently, 
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and it is satisfactory to find that the year under review closed with even 
a larger number on our rolls than that shofwn in the returns for the year 
before. 

The greater number of our students are, of course, Hindus; there 
being 61 of that race and creed against 6 Muhammadans, 6 Eurasians, 
and 3 Europeans, and the table of s6cial position shows that it is chiefly 
to the lower grades of the. middle classes that our students belong. * 

The quality of the work produced in the different classes continues 
to be very satisfactory, and will, as I have stated in previous reports, 
quite bear comparison with class work in the corresponding stages in 
any English Art School. On this point it will doubtless be as gratify¬ 
ing^ to you as it w&s to me to learn tfye opinion held by His Excellency 
the Viceroy who visited the school on the 18th May in the present year. 
At the distribution of ‘prizes at the Medical College on the 20th, His 
Excellency said :— 

“ I had the pleasure the other morning of visiting the School of 
Art in this city, and I was. exceedingly struck with the great merit of ,, 
the work of several of the students in that school. 

“There was some work, both in .respect' to wood-engraving, litho- 

f raphy, painting, and drawing, executed in that school which would, 
do not hesitato to say, be a credit to any institution of the same 
class iiwmy part of England.” 

It is not only from tlipsp on the spot however that the school has 
been able to elicit praise. I append a number of extracts from pro¬ 
fessional and other English journals of high standing (The Lancet , The 
Medical Gazette, The Edinburgh Medical Journal , the Saturday Review, 
the Athencenm, <fcc.,) in which the Illustrations produced by our students 
for Dr. Fayrer’s “ Thanatophidia” aro spoken of in terms that I venture 
to think will afford not only yourself but the Government of Bengal 
considerable satisfaction. 

It must, I think, be conce'dcd that the school lias proved its utility, 
and has done well with the limited means at its disposal. I do not 
hesitato to say 'dhat it has done better than I thought could be hoped 
for when the scheme for its organization, which I submitted eight years 
ago (and which was approved of by the Government of Bengal), waj 
ordered by the Government of India to be curtailed. 

Eight years of probation and* quiet though strenuous effort have 
however produced results which I hope may induce Government to give 
to the scuool a wider scope and the means of more extended usefulness. 
Wo have already, as I have said, outgrown the small building which 
we occupy. My assistants are {.oo few in number, and their pay is so 
small that at any moment I might lose them, and the whole organization 
of the school.is on so meagre a scale as to make it impossible for us to 
enter upon the more advanced work which a Presidency School of Art 
(which ought not to be merely a drawing school) should always be able 
to undertake, and which I do not hesitate to say my Bengali students 
would be quite equal to if adequate means for their thorough and 
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systematic training, and for theif encouragement during and after such 
training, were extended to them. * 

I have* in preparation a statement of what it seems to me the 
school now calls for in the way of extension to its scope and operation, 
with estimates as to increase of cost*Ac., which such enlargement of its 
organization would involve. This however, it nppoars to me, would 
more properly form a sopkrato eoindmiiication to you than be further 
dwelt upon in' any review of the condition of the school during the past 
year, and I hope to bo ablo to submit this statement shortly. 

When all have worked so well, it is difficult to name any of my 
assistants as deserving uf*speoiaP commendation lieyond the rest. I 
think however that none of them would grudge my bringing promi¬ 
nently to vour notice the unwearied assiduity amf industry in the dis¬ 
charge ot' his duties Avhieh continues to be idiown by Babu Shaina- 
charan Shriinani. Balm A mind a Prasad Bagchi has also liecoiue a very 
efficient teacher, as well ns having attained tlie position of living quite 
the best Bengali artist I fcavo over heard of. I untidipato for him a 
very successful career. 

Extract* from Critique* (in English Paper*) upon the M-trationa 
executed at the Calcutta School of Art for Dr. Eayrer$ “ Thanatophulia 
of India." 

“This is truly a magnificent work, the illustrations being upon a 
scale ami of a character such as are very rarely .seen. The illustrations 
are all from nature, most of them from life itself, and they are ns 
beautifully executed and faithful to the original as it is possible to 
conceive. They are executed at* the School of Art in Calcutta.”— 
Lancet, 21 st September 1872. , 

The Medical Times and Gazette. of61 st August 1872, speaks of tho 
illustrations as being highly artistic, elaborate, and life-like. 

• * 

, “ It is a work whose artistic recommendations alone, apart alto¬ 

gether from its other qualities, would* uffiee to secure it a literary im¬ 
mortality.”— 'Edinburgh Medical* Journal, September 1872. 

“The munificent patronage bestowed from time to time upon 
science, literature, and art l>y the Government of India has never per* 
haps been exercised with greater discrimination than in the case of 
Dr. Favrct’s* v&luablo report upon tnc venomous snakes of tho Indian 
Peninsula. The execution of thi# large and handsome fol^o reflects the 
highest credit upon all concerned in it. The drawings by native artists 
of the Government school at Calcutta are as faithful to the originals as 
they af* tasteful and refined in manipulation.” 
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“ No more beautiful specimens Of snake life exist than the Indian 
cobra and viper, and never have we Seen their beauty of form or 
color depicted with greater truth and skill than in the coloured 
lithographs, which illustrate Dr. Fayrer’s report .”—Saturday Review , 
21 st September 1872. , 

* c ■! if’ ’ * 

? Of the illustrations.it is impossible to speak in exaggerated terms. 
There are twenty-eight plates of species Apsides three of structural 
and other details, and we have never seen any representatives of 
similar objects equal to them in combined faithfulness of detail and 
artistic effect The interest attaching to them is greatly enhanced by 
tlte fact that they are all the work of native students in the Govern¬ 
ment School of Art in Calcutta.”— Atheneeum. Orfnh*. i a™ 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE ORDERS OF IIIS HONOR TIIE 
• ' LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR OF REN GAL. 

Front C. Brrkard, Esq., Officiating Secretary toHhe Government of Bengal, 
to the Director of PuhHt I attract ion, Lower Province*, So. 1222, dated 
Calcutta, the 8/A April 1S72. 

With reference to ijaragraph 10 of tho Lieutenant-Governor's 
review of your annual report for the year 1870-71*1 am directed % to 
convey the following in.strjivtioiis regarding the matter uud the form of 
your future annual reports. 

2. Lost year’s report consisted of— 

• Appendix *A 
Appendix B 


Appendix C 


Appendix D 

A separate volume with lista'of school# in another shape ,152 ,, 

The Lieutenant-Governor considers that in future years appendices 
B, (j’, nmk 1), and the separate volume containing appendix K, may well 
he omitted from your annual report. A copy ot every circular you 
may from time to time ivrnc, should In? submitted to this qffico tor His 
Honor’s information; hut it is not necessary to reprint .circulars or 
correspondence with vour annual reports. Tho lisp? of university 
graduates, limlcrgraibintes, and prkcnien, are published in the ’Calcutta 
and Bengali (Sazette *, ami there can Imj no object its reprinting those 
lists with the departmental annual reporff It may |>ossihly In: convenient 
and useful to jfcint every now aim then (perhaps once in every five 
years) a list ot all Government; and aided schools; bAt there bo no 
advantage in printing |uch lists year by year with tho departmental 
progress report, . • 

3. Regarding the form of Dejuit y Inspectors’ reports, you will 
issue such-oilers as may seem required. But 1 am to request that all 
Deputy •Inspectors may be instructed to submit their reports through 
the Collectors. If any' Deputy Inspector’s circle contains parts of 
different districts, he will nave to make, a separate re|*ort for each 
district; bat under recent orders this will be avoided in future. The 
Collector will forward the teporta (wjjh any remark he may desire to 


h rector s report ... * ... 81 pages, 

f Inspectors’ reports . • 290 „ 

t. College reports ... ... 90 

... Rcprifts of circulars and corre- * 

s|K>ndcnco Train the Director’s 
office ... ... C4 „ 

... List of students who passed uni- - • 

versify examinations or gained 
, scholarships *..* ... G7 „ 

... Nominal list of all Government 

ami aided schools ... 159 ,, 
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Middle Schools 

Primary‘ Schools 

^Normal Sohoola 
Girls’ Schools 


Unaided, 
f Government. 
••• -i Aided. 

( Unaided. 

( Government. 
J Aided. 

"• / Unaided. 

L Pathshalas. 

T Government. 

• Aided. 

L Unaided. 

( Government. 


ard, and C those Sghe^sihool^ 001 j 

SL’ans: r 2 

225 out HuLt/' s rrr * , £P£ 

to ”«-*-£ *St23dST"“ ’5-FEtt 

the number of schools; 

>> »> of masters: 

>, amount of fees realize• 

” ” "J Governmentffrant; 

” „ tas- - „ aer locd 

.«. i, m izz*rr° sr ^ JW; 

noceSry*£ $^ r »*•* •« the 

for faconKWtfon wS, »» 
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6. The Inspector's report* should discuss the progress of each 
class of school in each district during the year; should quote any 
pertinent remarks by Deputy Inspector, and should give the result 
of his own* inspections. It should particularly be stated hear each 
officer conducts his 'inspections; whether lie examines and rates each 
bovtor class according to a fitted standard, or whether he merely 
hears a few boys go through a part of the day's lesson, and thereby 
forms a general, opinion •regarding the school. ’Where competition 
for open scholarships of university examinations afford n test of the 
education given at any class of schools, tho result ol’ suck tests should 
be noted for each district. * 

7. The Inspector wpnld o£ conrso remark, its he might see*fit, 
upon particular schools; upon tho general progress «f education in 
each district; upon the working of s|>oeini departments for law or 
surveying; and oil the industrial or practical, schools ho may liavo 
seen : also oil the jafl or police schools ho may have visited ; upon 
the effeef of any changes in the curriculum or* in tho university 
examinations. Ho would also express his opinion on .tho wiffking of 
the aided, unaided, or indicium* schools, ami oil any now educational 
facts which tho census or other ini|uiries may have brought out. 
He would state what inspections he made, or was unabio to imiko, in 
each district; and state any facts or opinions of social educational 
interest which his insertion tours may hayc enabled him to gather. 

8. Among* the miscellaneous educational information which would 
be interesting are— 

the raco and crepd of the school-masters ; 

„ ,, „ , „ * scholars; • • 

„ social status „ „ 

at the several classes of* schools, together with any facts reganling tho 
aptitude, if any, which special races jnay display for special studies. 
Any information regarding tho indigenous schools nml the course of 
study therein adopted, would ho especially interesting! and might 
throw light upon tho question of the particular kind of*sehooling yvhieli 
lads of the Mahoiiifidan and Hindoo cultivating classes actually re¬ 
quire and prefer. • 

9. Tho Inspectors’ reports should reach you not later tlian the 
1st June; a copy shottld he sent to tho Commissioner ^*f the division 
at the same time as to yourself. The Lieutenant-Governor would 
hope to have your*r«qK>*t not later than tho With July, lie would 
wish that your rejwrt for the past year (1871-72) should, af it 
baa heretofore done, review the results of tho - Bengal colleges and 
of the university examinations Jso far as Bengal is concerned} for 
tlie year. It should give the school and the scholarship op examination' 
statistics for each Insj*cctor’s circle, with suck remarks as you might 
consider the figures to demand. The report might also give an account 
of the*chuise of study; the uumber of classes; the hoars of study ; and 
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the special characteristics of each das4 of school. nA account of the 
Director’s tours during the year? and of the view he had formed regard¬ 
ing the state and progress, and effects of education in the districts he 
had visited, might be given. 

It might be well to describe the several classes of scholarships and the 
rules under which they are awarded ; while to the report might be append¬ 
ed a list of the subjects afid test-books for the different scholarship and 
university examinations. General information' regarding the conditions on 
which scholarships are granted, regarding the course of study in different 
schools, and such like matters, might hereafter be given once every five 
yeqrs in the Director’s annual report. 

10. The LieutenantrGovernor would • wish you particularly to 
dwell in your report upon the working and success of the pathshala sys¬ 
tem in the districts to which it has been extended; he would be glad to 
learn the views of yourself and the educational officers upon the conduct 
and working of the indigenous schools in districts to which the pathshala 
system may not hate been'extended; anil ho would wish to have a com- ” 
jmriaon'between the aided (or Government) pathshalas and the indige¬ 
nous pathshalas, which in some districts still exist by the side of the 
Government primary schools. You should show as well as you can what 
proportion of the cost of the pathshalas is really borne by Government. 

11. Your general report should include such general review and 

remarks on the state of education and of educational institutions in Ben¬ 
gal as you may see fit to offer, together with any remarks which yonf 
experience may dictate on the special facts or opinion offered in' the In¬ 
spectors’ reports. The Lieutenant-Govemordoes not by any means wish 
to tie you and tfonf Inspectors down to tire limits of these instructions; or 
to bind you to adopt tabular statements with any particular headings. 
But he desires to have all the information now asked for, and as much 
more as you and the Inspectors may bo ablo to offer; and be would wish 
to have the “"education” statements, Nos. 1 ifnd 2, prescribed bv the 
Statistical Committee of 1865, 'tilled in as far as possible for each district 
in Bengal. * , 

Minute by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal on the teaching 
of the Vernacular Languages. 

Persian (tiio language of the form* Rulers of India) was abolished 
as an official languago before I enme to the country ; and in the early 
years of my service vigorous efforts were made*' to root out from our 
official proceedings thy. bastard hybrid language of which ‘the old Persian 
writers were too fond. I though! this haa been done with-some success. 
I was astonished then, on lately visiting Beliar, to find that this bastard 
language was not only flourishing in its fullest force in our official pro¬ 
ceedings, hilt that we were perpetuating it by teaching it in onr schools. 
I have heard during this visit a language more debased and artificial 
than 1 have, enr heard before, or deemed«posaible; and I found that 
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in all our so-called vernacular schools tills monstrous langttaga, if it 
can be called a language, ik being taught by mntilvis instead of the 
vernacular. Unfortunately, too, a pretext has been given for this 
practice hf the introduction of the very inappropriate term Urdu. I 
believe that is a terra chiefly introduced by the Bengal £ lunations! 
Department, and I do not knoaf that it has Rny deflhite meaning what¬ 
ever; but so fur as any meaning is attributed* to it in books, it is the 
court and cam[f language of the Delhi courtiers, not tho vernacular of 
tho country. I am determined to nut a complete stop to the teaching 
of this language in our schools. No man can atbnire Persian more tliau 
I do; it is a beautiful language; ami when honestly, taught under filing 
circumstances, 1 shall certainly net object to Persian. But I do object 
to, and prohibit the farrago of had Arabic ijml Persian, .set off with a 
few Hindustani verbs and conjunctions, which is taught as Urdu. 

I have tho inislgrtimu not to know Ihmguli; hut 1 am led to 
ltelieve tlpit the Bengali vernacular is also corrupted and bastardized 
h- the introduction of Sanskrit and hybrid words aftd phrases. 

In vernacular nrluKiU in llelmr, I found that tlusinstrndlion, not 
nnfrequently, consisted of *a inaulti teaching what lie calls Urdu, and 
a pundit teaching a Hindi history of sonic Hindu hero, interspersed 
with Sanskrit slokcs, two or three in each page. _ , 

As regards Hindi, I neither wish to have an artificially Sanskri- 
tized language, nor do I wish that we slawtld teach in Hindi the village 
.dialects of each* district; that would lie like teaching English boys tho 
* Dorsetshire or the Yorkshire language. There is a Hindustani langu¬ 
age common to all Hindustan, just as much tyi there is an English 
language common to all England ; and 1 suppose tliat*tliero is equally 
a Bengali language common to all Bengal, though Bengali, as a 
written language, is of such recent origin, that it may Imi necessary to 
tolerate there some distinction between tlio sjsiken and written language. 

I do not wish pedantically to exclude Persian words. It is the 
character, and nn excellent, character of*tho Indian languages, that they 
readilv adopt foreign words which serve a purpose 4>ctter than, their 
own words. They *1iavc definitely adopted many Persian word#; they 
have adopted some English words; tiny are adopting?, and I hope will 
adopt, many nyire English word#* All words really adopted into tho 
popular language sliotdd l»c taught to the children c»t thy |K*nplc. What 
I insist on is, that the languages taught as vernacular shall be the real 
language# of the cduatrs—talked and understood by any intelligent 
man whom we meet in the streets, and not artificial and fictitious 4an- 

g uages. If new words must l»e found to express new ideas, then, seeing 
ow comjfletcly wo have adopted* English for our higher education in 
these provinces, 1 think it is better to iin|iort English words than to coin 
new words from any strange language. • 

• As regards Hindi and Hindustani, -my view is that they should 
lie ta««fht as very nearly the same language written in different charac¬ 
ters. As will be seen from wliat IJtavc already said, I A) not wish to 
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encourage an archaic and pedantic ‘Hindi. I find {hat some of the 
Hindi school-books published in <the North-Western Provinces contain 
at least as manyPersian words as an ordinary intelligent native under¬ 
stands. The same books,'literally transcribed in the Persian character, 
would give a Hindustani vernacular as refined sjs l could desire to 
have. I therefore* instruct the Director of Public Instruction as 
follows:— * ‘ . 

Urdu is absolutely abolished in all our schools and all our teaching. 

The Director and Inspectors are held strictly responsible that no 
book is used in our schools which is not in the real and genuine verna¬ 
cular languages, as explained in this note. 

A list of such books examined and approved is to be submitted. 

I havo no doubt that in the range of publications in the North- 
Western Provinces fitting books in Hindi and Hindustani will be 
found. If there is really a deficiency of school-books in ordinary 
Hindustani, they may be obtained by transcribing Hindi vernacular 
books, such as those' to which I have alluded. The number ot Bengali 
. bboks is'so great, that by weeding out the too Sanskritized and artificial 
books, and adopting those in good vernacular^ wo shall find enough for 
our purposes. 

Ifjjn any department of education vernacular books really cannot 
be found, a special report must bo submitted, and arrangements 
will be made to procure and print them. 

These remarks will also be circulated to all public officers, with 
strict injunctions that they will allow nothing but real vernacular to be" 
used in their offices, except where English is used. The co-operation 
of the High Court ‘will also be invited. I have reason to believe that 
the Judges object to the too prevalent abuse of language as much 
as I do. > 

4 th December 1871. ‘ t G. CAMPBELL. 

„ v. 

» -L_ 

fc 

Minute by His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor on Education 
in Government Schools. 

I have stated my views regarding tiie vernacular. Further, on tho 
whole subject of education, 1 havo been very much impressed with the 
belief that languages hold far too groat a place in* our course. Not only 
is English generally taught and eagerly learned) but the boys are also 
crammed with Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, and the bastard .quasi-lan¬ 
guages, to which I have alluded in the separate minute on that subject. 
The prominence of strange languages is, I believe, quite a recent innova¬ 
tion in tho past three or tour years, and 1 wish the system to bo stopped 
before it has taken firm root. I find that most of the school-masters 
do not yot understand the late order, that Sanskrit and Arabic axe hot to 
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be required as obligatory for scholarship*, as has latterly been tbe cue. 
In most other subjects tbe instruction /Jiv en appear* to me very super* 
ficial. I hare a strong impression that tho children in tlio native path- 
thalas have a more practical, ready, and useful knowledge of arithmetic, 
than moBt of tho boys in the Government schools. Tho geography and 
history of our schools are flimsy in the extreme, and aro generally 
confined to the merest routine ot countries and capitals, and kings ant! 
queens of England. I was always told that the geography of India was 
taught; but a single question which I put to every school I entered in 
Behar, including some of (lie higher classes in Patna, was—“ Where is 
Itohiicund,” and not a single Ikiv in the whole province made the smallest 
approach • to answering •Vorreefly. Ail intelligent bv-stander truly 
remarked :—“ Oh Sir ! the fact is, tho hoys who Jean* Knglish want to 
learn enough to bccomo copyists, and the hoys who Icaru Hindustani 
want enough to become vakils and mookturs.* They do not earn for 
auyt.hing.dse.” • , 

Even in this practical point of view, I nm painfully, slruchswilh the 
deficiency in a branch of •bread-earning education, to which I havo 
before given attention. The nnmlier of umius employed in Behar for 

S partitions, settlements, &e., is very large, and those who will bo required 
or the survey of wards’ estates, &t\, will lie larger still ; but I “under¬ 
stand that tho men employed are so uuyducated and incompetent, that 
the partition aad survey maps made by /Item are almost useless for any 
•future purpose. It is absolutely necessary to the public service that wo 
should have a qualified school oi' land-surveyors, and when l grade tho 
uncovenantcd establishments, I # shall require qiiMificatioiis of this kind 
from every man who wishes to rise above the lowest grade of writer. 

. In abort, it come* to this, tflaU in our schools there is too much 
cramming of languages, and too little ttsyful knowledge taught. Thero 
must be less of the one and more, of the other ; the language-cramming 
must lie reduced so much as is necessary *10 make room jbr tho teaching 
of practical arts. • 

I have, I think,"said on a former occasion that I nm far from wish¬ 
ing to discourage tho study of philology ; and I should he glad to give 
facilities to students who rcallv seek •such learning fur learning’s sake ; 
but I will not make our establishments serve the purpose of cramming 
these things into youths, who only learn them for cramming’s value. 
I believe that questions «ro»being discussed iu the university with a view 
to substituting practical splence for some portion of the present course; 
hut meantime a* we to some extent judge youths by university stand¬ 
ards, and dHental classics aro still compulsory for degrees, these lan¬ 
guages must be taught in our colleges. They aro not reqftirod for tbo 
Entrance Examination, and need not bo tauglit hi our schools. Leaving 
then*the college course apart for the present - , I would put it thus— 

Id * all Government institutions the real vernacular of the country 
mast be efficiently taught. 
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English being adopted as the language of higher inatrnction in 
these provinces, and being greatly in deiftand, will be taught as much 
os our means admit. 

No oriental classics will be compulsory in any Govern&ent estab¬ 
lishment. . t c u • a 

Sanskrit will not he taught in any schools, unless it be in certain 
high schools under special sanction, on its being shown that there is a 
real bond fide demand for education of this Kind. Even where such 
special sanction is given, no bov will be allowed to learn Sanskrit who 
has not qualified up to a good standard in r both the vernacular and 
English. n 

Schools of drawing, surveying,' and oilier practical arts, will be 
opened in all high am| zilla schools, and in any other schools where 
there is a sufficient demand for practical instruction. 

As a special concession to the Muhammadans, whenever there is a 
< sufficient demand to justify the supply, there will be a special class to 
teach ^uhnmmatlahs Arabic or Persian after their own fashion. No 
Hindus will be Admitted to this class, which ^ill be special and denomina¬ 
tional. 

I am generally opposed to denominational education, and I believe 
that the Muhammadans, without a priesthood and without superstition, 
are not prejudiced in favor of denominationalist. I found that in the 
indigenous schools of Eastern Bengal (the ordinary, pathslmlas), the 
Muhammadans go frcelv in considerable numbers to Hindu schools, or 
rather schools kept by Hindus, to learn reading, writing, and arith¬ 
metic. But the upper classes have the same prejudices for their own 
sort of learning that the upper classes in England hare for Greek and 
Latin, and as they cannot afford to give their bays two educations, they 
neglect that offered by Government. It is on the ground that it is a 
political object to encourago the Muhammadans—to bribe them as it were - 
to accept the education which ’cads to their own advancement, that I 
would say, if you will como to our schools we will give your children 
the education in Arabic and in Persirn which you require, provided that 
you will accept at the same time an English education, ana instruction 
m practical arts and sciences. * 

I will thaqk the Director of Public Instruction, In consultation 
with the Inspectors, to submit as soon as possible a scheme for giving 
practical effect to these instructions. . , 

I cannot resist printing for circulation with this paper an extract 
upon which I have, chanced. The picture there drawn pf the tendency 
of education in some countries of Southern Europe is (biliously that 
which is to he apprehended in Bengal, with this difference, that the 
practical professions to die attained by education in Bengal have not yet 
been exhausted—witness that of a land-surveyor. I earnestly trust that 
we may be able so to regulate our supply of education, and that the 
people will have the sense so to regulate tneir demand, that we shall not 
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look to the creation of a nation ofVftyera, but rather to the multiplica¬ 
tion of practical men in tho higher professions and intelligent men in 
all professions, high and low. 

“ In presiding on Wednesday last (October 25th) at a dinner in 
celebratidh of the opening of the jtew buildings in connection with the 
old Manchester Grammar School, Lord yerby indulged in some 
interesting speculations: England is an the way to become a country 
of universal cduc&tion. But this result, desirable as it is, is not without 
difficulties and inconveniences of its own. The educated man will 
“ become a very cheap article in the market/* and then there will bo 
risk of <( the supply overrunning tho demand.*' •Lord Derby has 
heard it sifid that m onotouutry of Southern Europe every pennant's 
son thinks himself destined to be, if not a Minis(pr of State, at least a 
lawyer or a doctor, and ho will not condescend to keep a shop or 
manage a farm. In France we know that the* oxccss of tho literary 
and the natty functionary classes has become an increasing danger to 
social order. Alphonse Karr wrote a novel many years ago, illus¬ 
trating the miseries of a young man who has received an education 
beyond his means and station ih life. Several of Balzac’s heroes 
are types of that unhealthy order of social adventurers who, with a 
smattering of book-learning, seek their fortune in the capital; and 
despise tho rough and homely lalwur of tho fields from wheuco they 
came. In our ccymtry, as Lord Derby * Remarks, there is too much 
eagerness for active practical pursuits, too much practical enterprise, 
for this danger to Iks feared. Englishmen seldom want to Iks taught to 
“get on” and to make tnohey ; “ what we do want,,is tp learn how to 
make high culture* and inteilcetftal tastes compatible with very moderate 
means; h 0 "’ show that refinement may exist without luxury; 
and‘that comparative * poverty does not necessarily imply either 
ignorance or coarseness. . We cordially agreo with Lord Derby that 
this is a lesson we may Team from our ficigiitjour* abroad; and that 
it ought to be ouo of the most important objects of ajgruriimar school, 
to teach it. Wo do not want t»* educate tho next generation to Iks 
functionaries or “ Bohemians,” or Chinese literati; tho happiness 
neither of a nation nor of the individual 1 consists in taking a man out 
of his class, but? in jnaking him a* contented, civilized, and cultivated 
human being within it.” • * 

G. CAMPBELL. 


The 4th December 1871. 
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NuMof Books used in the Presidency College. Price of Books ! 


.First VearHVass. 


Cnivrrsit y Selections in English 
Angus's Kng)islt Grammar ... 
Taylor's Ancient History 
Kiiinsr SamMisva 
Suuskrit Grammar 
Todhuntcr's Algebra 
„ Kuciid 


Second J'orr Clan. 

. Pentls’ Lady M tho Lake ... ... ... .... 

Beiils' Enquiry _ ... 

Boseue'a Chemistry 

l.'llsra Cliarita ... ... • ... . 

Todlmntcr's Trigonometry 
Stephenson's Meehaniea ... 

Fowler's Deductive Logic 

(Seven more books costing Bs. 18-4-0 used in (lie first yesr 
class ) • . 

Thir.t Trar Clan. 

• 

University Selection* in English ... 

Sluikesjienre ... ’ ... . 

dllphiio-tonc's History of India ... 

Hamilton's Metaphysics 

Benant's Hydrostatic* ... # 

8tpphpnson's*Dynatnice ... s ... • . 

Drews Conic Sect ions 

Parkinson's Optics ... ... ... • 

(iannt's Physics ... ... • 

f Bakun tola ... ..., ... * 

(Two more books costing Bs. 4-12-0 used in pervious classes.) 


Be. A. P. ; Ba. A. P, 

A 0 0 
1 H II 
A 12 0 
.2 H 0 ! 

1 (10; 

.1 12 « 

1 13 0 , 
________ 18 4 o 


si 0 0 | 

1 4 0 I 

2*0 

•2 0 U 

2 8 0 
2 8 0 

1 12 0 ! 


2 0 0 | 

1 ».«> ! 
tT o o i 
it o o 

2 o 0 

2 N 0 
2 4 0 
5 4 0 
7 8 8 
2 D 0 , 


13 4 0 


42 8 0 


Fourth r«r Clast. a 

Trpieal Selections in EAglisb., ... * ... 

Macaulay's Essays ... ... a 

Students 1 Hume .. 
klacfarlann's Modern India ... 

Mains Astronomy ?.. • • ... 

Fleming's Moral I’^jlosphy ... 

Bagbuvansa ... ... « ... ^ 

(Twelve more hodks costing Bs. 47-4-0 used in < previou» classes.) 


2 4 0 
4 Os 0 

3 12 0 
3 8 0 
2 4 0 
8 12 O 
18 0 


21 0 0 


* Students taking up Arabia in On at Susknt pay Ha. 1-S-u tor tbair Taxi books. 


98 0 0 
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Name* of Book* uied in the Hindu School. 


Firtl Tear Clot*. 

Douglas’s Progressive English Boeder, Third Book 
P. C. Sircar's First Book of Beading 
Young Child’s Grammar 
Barnard Smith’s Arithmetic ... 

Bddhodaya 

Kathamala 

Bams Pariehaya, Part II 


Price of 
Books. 


Second Year Clan. 


ia'n Beader, Fourth Book... 


Douglas s Progressive En,ghsn 
Blochmann’s First Geography 
Charupat'ua, Part Is 


(Two more books costing Bs. 8-8-0 used in the filrat year class.) 


Third Year Clan. 

Harshman's History of Bengal ,. 

Kelson's school Atlas ... ' ... 

Akhyan Manjari, Part I. ... 

Loharam's Smaller Byakarana 


(Four more books costing Bs. 3-6-0 used in previous classes.) 


Fourth Tear Clan. 

Douglas’s Progressive English Beader, Fifth Book ... 

Emilio's Grammar... ... ... 

Xeightlev’s Histcry of Greeco 
Aranya Jatra ... ... i.. 

Loharam's Byakarank 

(Three more books costing Bs. 4-3-0 used in pre ,-ious classes.) 

Fifth Year Clan. 

Koightley's Elementary History of Borne 
Anderson’s Geography ... 

Charupatha, Fart III. 

(Five more books oosting Bs. 8-8-0 used in previous classes.) 
Birth Year Clan. 

Douglas's Progressive English Bonder, Sixth Book ., 

Ditto Spoiling and Dictation. ExerciMS 


Carried over 
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■ "I -r 1 

Mum of Book* and in te Hindu School, 
a 


Price of 
Book*. 


Hi. U P. 


• * * Brought forward 

niter'* Engliah Grammar 
Let hbridgc'* U iatory of India 
Todhunter’a Algebra ... * 

Ditto. Euclid.. 

Bachaoahali, byuUarinath Sanaa ,i 
Nababiaiha lljfiluraita 
• 

(Four more hooka coating Ba. 6-8-0 uaed in previuua claaaea.) 

a 

, Sevan Ik Year Clau. 

• 

M'Ctttlorh'* Courao of Beading 
Rijupatha, Part I. 

Sitar Bauabaaa ... ... * ... a 

Vpakramanika 

(Eight more hooka coating Re. 12-0 uaed in prerioui claaaea.) 


Eighth Year Clau. 

• 

Entrance Cnurae (Engliah) 

Morell'a Analvai* ... 

Marahman’a f(i»t»ry of In<iia, Part I, 

Collier'* llritiah Ktnpira 
Hijupallia, l’art III. 

Vpakramanika, liy ltajkriahna 

a . o 

(Scrim more hooka coating Be. VMM) uaed in jtnnioua claaaea.) 

■ 

Kintk YeSr Clau. , 

a 

Indian Geography. (Rclaon'a School Serica) 

D’Crua'a Arithmetic ... ... a 

a • 

(Kiaren more hooka coating Ba. 16-2-0 uaed in prorioua claaaea.) 


1 18 0 
9 0 0 
1 4 0 
«l 19 O 
0 12 O 
O 12 0 


• 


• 


• 


• 


1 

4 O 

KK] 

<P 0 

i 

0 0 

0 

ft 0 

9 

0 0 

1 

0 0 

1 

12 0 

* l 

0,0 

0 

10 0 

1 

ft 0 


• 

0 

# S o' 

2 

•o 0 


Ba. Aa. P. 
It 11 


It) 4 0 


• 9 0 


7 14 0 


9 B 0 
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Books used in Schools. 


Name* of Book* used id the Howrah School. 



First Tear Claes. 


P. 0. Barker's 3rd Book of Beading 
Ditto 2nd ditto 

Ditto let ditto 

Chamber's Geography 
Shilling Arithmetic (Barnrrd’s) 
Charitabali 
Bodhodoya 

Barnaparichoya ... ... 


Bs. As. P. Be. As. P. 


0 6 0 
0 4 0 
0 8 0 
0 fl 0 
0 12 0 
0 4 0 
0 8 0 
0 10 


Second ifear Claes. 1 

Moral Clan Book (Chambers’s) 

Hiley's Elementary Grammar 
Charupatlia, Part I 0 

Upakramanica Byakama ... ... ' ... 

(Two more books costing Be. 1-2-0 used in the first year class.) 

Third Tear Claes. 

Proso Render, No. IV ... 

Poetical English Bender, No. I 
Hiley's Abridged Grammar ... 

Cornwell's Geography 
Modern .Geography 

Barnard Smith’s Arithmetic ,.f . 

Birat Barba (Bengali) 

(One more book costing annas 8 only used in ^prei ious classes.) 
Fourth Tear Class. 

Aiimgar Beador, No. I ... ... 

Poetical English Bearer, No. II ...' ... < 

Marshman’s History o( Bengal 

Exile cf Sits ... ... ... r ... 

(Fivo more books costing Bs. 4-4-0 used in previous classes.) 

i 

Fifth Tear Class. , 

R, B. Mann’s Lessods in General Knowledge, Part II 
Poetry, No. Ill ... 

Little Arthur’s History of England ... ... v ..., 

Todhuntor’s Euclid 
Ditto Algebra 

Bijupath, Fart I ... ... ... , 

Koumudi, Part I... ... 

Telemaehus (Bengali) ... ... . .. 

t 

(Pour more books costing B*. 4-0-0 used in previous classes.) 


0 12 0 
0 8 0 
0 0 0 
0 8 0 


0 14 0 
O' 6 0 
0 12 0 
0 8 0 
0 4 0 
2 4 0 
0 8 0 


0 12 0 
0 8 0 
0 10 0 
10 0 


0 8 0 
10 0 
14 0 
1 12 0 
1 4. 0 
0 6 0 
0 '8 0 
14 0 


6 8 0 


2 14 0 


7 14 0 


Carried over ... 


,20-18 0 
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Books w ted »m Schools. 


Kama* of Book* used in the Howrah School. 


Drought forward 



Stef* Year Clast. 


F.ngliah Header ... 

McUal'i Dwirtfil Village ... ■ 

Hiloy'a Grammar... 

Anderson'* Geography ... 

Indian Geography (I’.C. Narkar ») 
I*-lhbridge'a History of India 
t’olier'a British Ktn|iiro A 

Surveying 
Uiiupath. Part III 
Charupatb, Pari HI 


IU. Aa. P. 


(Four more hooka coating Ba. 6-H-O uaed in previous cl***. *.) 


Seventh Year Clast. 


Entrance Course (English) ... 

Ditto ditto (Sanskrit) ... 
l)itt<i ditto (Bengali) ... 
Dhartuaniti ■ • — 

• Marshman's History of India 
Burge*'a fndinn Geography ... 

Barnard Smith'* Arithmetic and Algejira 

(Four more book* coating Ha. 6-4-0.) 


Eighth Year Clast. • 


Todhuntcr’a Algebra (Urge) ... 
Uoreli'a Analyaia of Sentence* # 


(Eleven more book* coating Ba. 15-10-0 need in previous cleaves.) j 


Total 


Ha. Aa. P. 
SW U 0 


10 0 0 


13 il 0 


4 ia o 


40 0 0 
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Bqokt used in Schools. 

( 


Barnes of Book* used in tho English Department of the 
Calcutta Pathsala. ' 


First Tear Clan. 
English Beading Book, Bo. I 
Hitssikhssya', Bart Z 
lesson* on Thingi ' ... 

Verae Book 

Second Tear Claee. 
English Beading Book, Bo. II 
Element* of Grammar 


First Geography (C. 8. B. S.) 
Hita Sikshya, Bart II 


hya, 

Barnard Smith’* Arithmetic 
(Two more book* coating anna* 10 used in the first year class.) 

Third Tear Clan. 

Engliih Beading Book, Bo. Ill 
Bennie’* Grammar 
Marthmsn’s History of Bengal 
Zlita Sikshsya, Bart III 
XabitaKalap 

• (Two more book* orating Ba. 2-0-0 uaod in previous classes.) 
Fourth Tear Clan. 

Moral Class Book 
Poetical Reader, Bo. I 
Hita Sikhsya, Bart IV 
Vpukramnnika 

(Fire more book* costing B*. 4-8-0 used in previous classes.) 

„Fifll I Tear Clan. 

Aiimghur Bender, Bo. I 

Poetical Class Book ... ... 

Kcightley’s England (smaller) ... ...., 

Anderson’s Geography ... • ... 

Xodbunter’s Euclid -... *... 

Ditto Algebra ... 

Bitibodha ... v 
Kabita Kusumnnjnuli , 

(Three moro book* costing Bs. 3-8 used in previous classes.) 

• 

Sixth Tear Class. v 

Prose and Verso Beader 
Hiley’s Grammar 
Lethbridge’s History of India 
Padarthy a Dnrsann 
Charupatha, Part III 

(Four more book* costing Ba 0-0 used in previous classes.) 

Seventh Tear Clan. 

Hunter’s History of India ... * 

Todhunter’a Algebra (large) 

Baker's Surveying 
Arthya Vyabanara 
Sastha Bakhya 
BhuVidya ... 

(Six more books oosting Ba 7-1C used in previous classes.) 


Total ... 


Price of Books. 


Bs. Aa P. 


0 3 


0 2 

0 

0 a 

0 

0 4 

0 

0 6 

El 

0 1 

u 

0 2 

il 

0 3 

0 

2 4 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 12 

0 

1 2 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 4 

0 

0 13 

1 


0 1 


o 

0 8 

□ 

0 12 

0 

0 0 

0 

2 8 

0 

0 12 

0 

1 12 

0 

1 4 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 12 

1 

1 12 

0 

2 0 

El 

0 8 

0 1 

0 19 

°, 

t 4 


1 0 

0- 

8 19 

0 

1 0 

■o 

0 8 

0 


ai 

0 8 

0 


Ba A*. P. 


0 16 0 


3 0 0 


S 14 0 


2 4 0 


8 2 0 


6 12 0 


7 4 0 


90 4 0 
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Book* tued in School*. 


Nina* of Books used in the Vernacular 
• Calcutta Patbsala. 


■r Department of 

U— 


Out 


Prathsma Pith 
Dhara Path 


Yiret 1W Clan. 


0 


Pries of Book* 


Ha A*. P. 


8eeond Year Clou. 

Ditiya P»lh ... ... • 

(Uiw tuuru book costing one mm used iu 'ho first year class ) 

* Third Ye.tr’f'ltue. " 

Triliya Path 
liani't* Suir* 

Bhug.d ciutm ... ... _ ... 

(line morn book costing one gnnt umtl in previous classes.) 

s JV.tr Clan. , 

Bndhodsya 
Katnt* Panelist*. 

bisuliodh Byshnrnfia ... 1 ... a 

(’1'brce more books casting uinis 11 ami pio 0 used in precious 
classes.) 


Akahyan Manisri .. 

h, Part I 


Fifth Year Clan. 


Pailia Path, 
lohaniiu’s Ilyakarana, 
Blunt! lltirser Purabnlti 


Sixth Year C/bss. t 

Charupath, Part II ... ..a 

Pailya Path, Part II 

Patiganin ... ... ... a 

Jailifgiipal's'IIistory of India * ... • ... 

Bhugol Bivarana. ... ** s 

(One more book coating annas 13 used in previous clslsos.) 

a 

Seventh Year Clat^ * 

Sitar Banabash ... 

I’adya Path, Part III 
Kabila Kusumanjali, Part d I 
Geometry (lly Brahma Mohun Mttllick) 

Krishna'Chandra's History of India ... 

(Three more books coating Us, 3-0-0 used in previous classes 

Eighlt Year Clan, a 

Chant Path, Part III 
Kususnabali ... • ■ 

Ulmer Itajyabhishake ...» * 

Bbubidya .., 

Tarini Charan's History of India* 

Anba Bybahara ... • 

Pud art ha Bid**'... 

Surveying. Ac. ... 

(tux ntora books coating Bs. 6-10-0 used in previous elasses.) 


Total 


0 

1 

ol 

0 

1 

« 

0 

I 

0 




0 

3 

0 

• 0 

H 

0 

0 

3 

’« 

• 



• 



0 

3 

0 

u 

3 

(1 

O 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

II 

2 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

8 

I) 




It 

o' 

(1 

0 

4 

0 

1 

2 

<1 

0 

8 

0 

1) 

12 

0 



• 


• 

• 

10 

<>• 

<>• 8 

0 

• 0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 012 

0 


• 


0 12 

0 

0 hi 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

H 

0 

1 0 13 

0 

■ 0 

H 

0 

0 

If 

0 


0 

• 


Total. 

B*. As. P, 

0 3 0 
0 i, 0 

0 13 0 

0 7 0 


1 10 0 


S 0 0 


4 10 0 


C 1* 0 


ia e 6 
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Name* of Book* used in “ Primafy School*,” affo called “ Lower „ . „ „ , 

Clan Vernacular School*.” V Price of Book*. 


Prothama Path ... 
Dhara Path 


Firet Tear Clan. 


Second Tear Claee. 


„ Ditiya Path 

(One more book coating one apna used in the first year class.) 


Third Tear 'Clan, 


Nityapath ...' 
Gonita Sutra 
Bhugol Sutra 


Fourth Tear Clan. 

Bodhoday ... ... , ,'j 

Pndyaputh ... ... ... ... 

Sisubooh Byakarana 

. (Two more book* costing annas 8 and pio 6 only used jn the 
third year clrn.) 


Fifth Tear Claee. 


Charupnth, Part II. 
Paliganita 


(One more book • costing annas 2 only used ir previous 
classes) < 
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APPENDIX C. 17 


List of Deputy Inspectors of Schools in the Lower Provinces of 

Bengal. 


■ ' 


go 


1 



Division. 

• 

Dinner., 

S 

hi 

Hi 

,3 c 

Salary drawn 
iturnn: Ih* 
year 1.71-J2. 

Travelling, 
drawn during 
the year 
1871.7*. 

Contingencies, 
Ac., drawn 
during (he 
year Ia71-72. 

Total nf 
Inapoeiion 

ihargo*. 

• 

Western Districts. 


U* A*. P. 

• * 

•*ki. *.. l*. 

»•. a*, p. 

Ka. At. P. 

f 

Burdwan ! 

Division... : 

1 

l 

1. Dtrdwsn * 

2. Hancoorah 

5. ItcerMioom 

4. Mtilnapur 

6. llugly with • 

llowrsh... 

a 

2 

2 

6 

.< 1 

3 

8,100 0 0 
l.MW 0 0 

H. liOO 0 t» 
4, MM 0 o 

I, SiH1 0 0 
8,1*00 0 0 

3,33d 0 0 
1,112 0 o 
1,17* 12 0 
2.7*1 0 0 
AM 0 0 
1,601 6^6 

144 0 0 
48 0 0 
l"d i) 0 
120 0 0 
21 0 0 
ItH 0 0 

11,38ft ft ft 

3,niM d ft 
4,878 11 0 
7,40ft ft 0 
2,4*1 ft ft 
3,313 ft ft 

A 

Tot.l 

It* 

2‘.t,7«M 0 0 

10,401 2 0 

tw 0 (1 

31,711 I ft 


Central Districts. 






Presidency i 
Division...) 

6. SVPerguunalia* ... 

7. Nuddca 

8. Jessoro % 

6 

4 

a 

7.600 0 0 

а, i*v» o o 

б . 700 d o 

2.31*12 0 
1,1*0 3 3 
4,1*7 0 3 

1«\ 0 0 
111 0 0 
48 0 0 

ft.tlftl 13 ft 
7.M7 3 3 
11,733 ft 3 

e 

Total ... 

u 

lh.40'1 0 0 

0,308*10 0 

327 0 II 

27.2*5 It) 0 

r 

1 

Bsj«hahye j 

Division... ; 

1 

i 

0. Monrsheilabsd ... 

10. Dinngepur 

11. Mnlduh *.. 

12. Hsj«liahyo 

12. Hungpur 

14. H-grali 

15. Fubim 

(Scr.jgtnj) ... 

1 

4 

1 

4 

4 

1 

2 

1 

Jt.lMU 0 0 
3,000 0 0 
1,200 0 0 
* 4,500 O 0 
3,430 0 0 
tfciO 0 0 
2,700 0 0 
1,800 0 0 

2,3 51 16 0 
2,2'tl 0 0 
(1*15 4 0 
2.651 11 3 
1,1*70 a o 
7“4 0 0 
1.1)2 8 A 
6*5 8 0 

61 0 0 
• tu o 4 
60 8 0 

48 0 0 
67 0 0 

49 0 0 
«:» 0 0 

tt.208 13 0 
6,160 0 (> 
1,11*1 12 o 

7,15*2 11 * 
6,1*16 6 <1 
1,008 (1 t,« 
4,16 ) 6 <1 
2,518 8 0 


TutU ... 

21 

*2,330 o 

12,1137 2 ll 

»8» H 0 

35,276 10 0 

Conch Rchsr J 
Diwskmi . J 

10. ttsrjeoling 

17. Julpii:«»trca 

(' ".tfli Ilehnr i 
Tributary State) j 

t . 1 

Nil. 

275 o 0 
U00 0 0 

35 H 0 
MM 0 0 

21 0 0 

3.11 8 II 
I.7UU ft ft 








Total ... 

•s 

• “ 

ijlrs o ii 

*'j 8 ift 

»2t 0 0 

2,'ffll N 0 


Eastern Districts. 






. 

• i 

Dvn Dili.! 

•ioa ... "i 

t 
l 

10. Dares 

10. Fur ree«l put 

20. lUr.kcrganj 

21. Mvim'iming 

22. Syllict j 

23. Cavhar 

1 

!•) 

i' 

4,1.07 1 2 

*,"tj II ll 

*V'0 is i 
2,4"7 13 3 

i,6m) y u 

2,3Hi ll o 

**•1 1i 0 

1 417 15 ll 

601 0 0 

730 H « 

373 ft ft 
III 3 ft 
117 It 11 
217 3 ft 

«1 II 0 

7,817 8 1 
1.4**7 8 3 
1,11411 II 3 
3,»2ft 3 ft 

2,1*8 7 J 


Total ... 


11,724 6 0 

4,612 11 0 t 

1,1 13 3 

17.112 3 11 

f 

Chittagong I 
Divisiou .. j 

l 

21. Chilta»in* 

23. N'.alillally 

24. Tipix-rah 

27. Ch.llaii.ing Hill) 
TnwL ... 7 

Hill Tippcr.li ...J 

7 

i 

i 

Nonffc 

• 

• 1,'lilt It 4 
1,2'll ll i| 
1,30^ 0 0 

• . 

s 

7iii| n n 
Kjy a it 
trill It <f 

im ;s’s 

»l 7 ll 
124 1 0 

' 1.U38 3 11 
2,114 12 ft 
2,134 ft ft 


Total ... 

3 

3,4111 It J> 

2,:i89 11 0 

313 8 ll 

<1,1111 2 ft 

f 

P.tn. Dili, j 
•ion ... j 

•l 

29. Patna • * «... 

20 . Ova 

30# Khshahad ... 

31. Tirhuvt * ... 

32. •Harun 

*3J. Cbuinparun 

1 

1 

The 

1 

3.5*13 7 11 : «.•»! 3 *• 

1 , 74 * o o . on » <• 

•lmtriet of Slis hahoti is tim 
2,3^51 11 7 651 2 o 

1,6251 0 6. 631 7 b 

351 5 o 
299 <» 0 
d with Pains. 
331 0 0 

230 11 11 

4,5*19 13 ll 
1613 U 0 

3,205 0 7 
2,503 3 4 

• 

Total ... 

4 

2,W2 6 It 

2,(33 C 0 

i.»a o u 

13,34i) 12 Ift 


• • Including Calculi* 

potl of Deputy Inspector of School* in Darjeaiing ha* been ab dished. 


C 
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< 


List of Deputy Inspector* of Schools in the Lower Provinces of 
Bengal. —(Continued.) 

C 




fc-'S 





Dmaio*. 

Statnon, 

Hi 

H! 

Salary drawn 
during the 
year 1871.72. 

fr’iurelling.&o.j 
drawn duriug 
the year 
1871-72. 

['ontingenoies, 
&c„ drawn 
during the « 
year 1871-72. 

Total of 
Inapection 
Charge.. 



:h 





« 

s 

O 




tM 



Ra. Aa. P. 

Twrwa 

lta. Aa. P. 

Ra. Aa. ^ 

( 

34. Monghyr ... 

• 1 

I,«0 IS 6 

001 0 6 

347 3 0 

2,776 5 O 

Bhaugulpnr ) 

35. Bhaugulpnr 

1 

2,3.6 11 7 

674. 1 9 

213 0 0 

3,206 13 4 

Uivtaiou ) 

Sfl. Purneah 

1 

1,448 14 0 

822 13 0 

2<7 0 0 

1,978 10. 6 

c 

37, Bautbal Pargunnaa 

None 




Total 

3 

0,094 9 6 

1,607 14 3 

787 3 0 

7,959 10 9 

r 

19. Cnttaak 

1 

1.200 0 0 

566 0 0 

24 0 0 

1,780 0 0 

Oriaaa Diri-J 

99. Pooreo 1 

i 

900 0 0 

550 0 0 

24 0 0 

1,490 0 0 

40. Balaaora 

i 

1,200 0 >0 

GOtt. 0 0 

24 0 0 

l,7s0 0 0 


Cuttack Tributary 
Mehala 

0 

Total ... 

j Nil 






3 

3,300 0 O 

1,003 0 0 

72 0 0 

5,040 0 0 

Chota Nag- 

S. 

41. Xlaiareebaugh ... 
43. Lohardugga c ... 

i 


fc’ltL 1 


3,247 7 0 

pur Divi- 

43. Bingblioow 

1 2 

2,100 0 0 


48 0 0 

aioa 

44. Manbhoom 

| 



1 Tributary Mehala... 

J 


H I 




Total ... 

2 

2,100 0 9 

l.obo 0 0 

48 0 0 

3,247 7 0 

1 

45. Goal par a 
•10. Kuinroop 

1 ) 1 

1,9(10 0 0 

513 6 3 

88- 0 0 

2,400 0 3 

A Mam Diri. 
aiou 

•17. llurrung 

49. Nowgnng 

if 1 

1,495 0 0 

631 0 0 

85 0 0 

2,151 6 0 

40, Beeb»a^up 

50. Luokinmiir 

61. Naga Hills ... 

63. Jibuti andJjnteah 

} 1 

" 1,200 0 0 

420 4 0 

30 0 0 

1,609 4 0 







1,'J26 4 0 


Hill. 

03. Caro 11 ■ 1 la 

i 

700 0 0 

521 4 0 

64 0 0 





i. 


• Total *... 

4 

5,23d 0 0 

2,124 14 3 

182 « 0 

1 7,343 4 3 




SUMMARY. 



• 

Burdwnn Division ... ... 

r 

19 

23,700 0 0 

10,401 2 0 

650 0 0 

34,711 2 6 

Presidency 


15 

IS,000 0 0 

0,8ns 10 « 

327 0 0 

28,235 10 0 

Btij-dmliyo 


31 

SilVWO 0 0 

12,057 2 9 

3S0 8 O 

3,5,370 in y 

Conch Dchiur 


2 

1,175 0 0 

895 8 0 

24 » 0 

2.004 8 O 

Dm'ca 


8 

11,729 6 O 

4,512 14 6 

1,140 15 5 

17,412 3 11 

Chittagong. 


3 

3,191 If 0 

2,389 11 (t 

313 8 11 

0,104 2 6 

Patna 


4 

9.693 <J 11 

2.653 5 0 

’ 1,210 0 n 

13,3«0 13 10 

Vhagnliiur 


3 

6,591 9 6 

1,097 14 3 

767 3 0 

7.05» JO 9 

Oriaaa 


3 

3.300 0 0 

l.OrtS 0 0 

8■!■!! 

6.»*4n 0 O 

Chota Nagpur ... 

a 

2,WO t> 0 

1,099 7 0 

1 48 0 0 

3,247 7 0 

Aaaaiu 

|| ••• 

4 

6,236, 0 0 

2,124 14 3 

lop 8 0 

7,542 4 3 


< Total 

84 

;1,06,847 4 11 

40,290 9 9 

6,030 10 3 

1,01,174 » 11 


Balariee ef 0 In.peotora ... ... ... 

Travelling allowance of ditto ... ... ( 

Oiilce Kittnbliihnient, Ac., ditto ... ... ... 

Balariea of SI i'rpnty ditto ... ... ,.f 

Travelling allowanyea if ditto ... ... ... 

Peoua and Coutingcnelea ••I , ••• ••• 


Ra. Aa. P. 
,79,78 s 6 t 
7,039 10 8 

‘ ia,s <0 IS 8 

1,06,817 4 II 

49,390 6 9 

0,030 10 3 


Total 


1 , 64.800 0 0 
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Lift of Endowed and Government Seholarekipe. 



EN’ROWED BHUOtARSfitPS. 
UnIVKBMTY 8CBOt*»8IIIW. 

5* Preincliund Boycband Studentship 

4 Duff Scholarships • ... 

Ethan Scholarships 

COLLIOB AND SCUOOL 8cHOLA»*niFS.^ 
Presidency College Scholarship*. 
Freee'nt «umm and trorln. 
Burdwuu Scholarship y ••• 

pwarkiumth lifcore Scholarships ..S' 
Bird Scholarships 

Kv*n Scholarahms ... . — 

Three Hindu College Scholarships ... 

Heal nmme* find original reif*. 

Hon*lde \V. W. Bird ... 

Bight llon'lde Sir Kdwsrd »yan ... 
Ilahu Dwarkanaih Tagore 
Maharaja of Burdwmi ... ••• ] 

Biijn of Btirdwait Family .. ... ; 

Tagore Family 
(topee Mohuii Del* Family 
JovUiseii >inghn Family ••• ! 

Oangawarain Dus ... ••• j 

Hindu College... ... ••• i 

y.Hjinttring College. 

General Forbes’ Mmyriel Scholar- ^ 

shij-s.. 

* ‘Medical Coliege. 

Goodcvo.. 

Hoo'ihly College. 

Kartinni (t& be iucr«*a»rd| . 

Zcuiiudari.. . 


Special 
after M. A. 
l*t Art 
M. A. 


,fith year 

• 

L.A. 

Kulraiic^ 


if l»t. 
v !5 I -"?! S*H 
si i ! *l| i-sit 

•a-g & i -a-a g. £ “S 


8 ]<M| l,f*W 10.000 

I 16 7S0 

1 ... .* «« 


I #0 

1 6) 

1 4d 

1# 40 

I SO 


Qarhallah Narayan Sinhas Scholar¬ 
ships, Illiagalpur . 

Durga Charan I.«ha Scholarships 
Pre-idency College 
Sanskrit College ... 

Uooghly College ... • 

Medical College 

General As^embfcr’s College ... 

Presidency College 


• I f For First . 

• ii Arts. ) * 


! Fur Honor 
For iloii<i%| 
For Honor 1 
r For M. B. 1 
J Ktaiuina- j 
L lion, a J 

For n jR !« 

(Fur^irst 1 
t ArS. ij 


GOYEBSMBST 8 CHOLAB 8 RMIB 
Kagiaaoriag Coliag- • ... -i 


lltdiol 8 chol*r«J#p. 


UMatiat. 


.. rnlrer.it, 
Kntr.ix’. 
or II. C. K. 
... 1.1 rr.r . 

... and y*r 
j ; ,;r.l ywur 

t I R<>. 

... 1 Mb * &ih 


8 M 

8 . 08 
• 08 

8 08 

it m 


. Altar-lion, in tha rat* of iatarart or OoroftaMt 
Ha. aadowuoat.. 


bar. Kuaaahat alterad tba «aiaa of 
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List of Endowed and Government Scholarships .— (Continued. 



1=3 £.. 

JSS| 

3lof 


W ilit«rjr Clan Stipend* ... 

froH* » 

Assaoieae .. .. 

Total 

Senior Srholarehlpe tenable for 2 yearn. 

Senior Soholaraliipa, 1st grads ... 

*"■ ■> e 

•» » ota ,, 

Total 

Junior 8cbelarehlpe tenablefortynre. 
Junior scholarships, lat grads 


Entrance 

Do. 

Do. 


Minor Scholarahipa 


Vernacular Scholarahipa... 


* years 
below tils 
Entrance. 


Sanskrit College Seholarahipa 


n. a 

DC. 

Do. 

3rd year 
claaa. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

lat year 
elms. 

Alnnkar or 
lthctorio 
. class. 


Colontta Madraaaa, Arabio Depart. College Exa- 
... mination. 

' *• » ... . 


Anglo.Persian Department* 


Hoeglily Madraaaa, Arabic »e- College Exa- 
parUxent ... ... ... mination. 


Anglo. Persian Department 


Tout ... 


thaeI£d^U n,h, " U<rf iBUWrt securitise hare aomch.t 


altered the xalne of 
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Award of Senior Seholarshi/nt, 1872. 


1 (tetrad*. 

BT WHAT IKSTITTTTIOJCB GAIJfKO. Its. 32 per 
* manse in. 


Oorernment Colleges* 
Aided Colleges ... 



Total ...1 10 


3rd Grade, 
K». 20 per 
mensem. 



. . ■ — - • 

12 IS 

____ 4 _ 

• • 

# 

• Distribution of Senior Scholarship^, 1872. 


WIIEBB HADB TEWABEB. 


Monthly Fee 
pay able. 


Number of 
Scholarship*. 


Government Colleges. , 

Presidency College 

. * • 

KrUlinagliur College 

ITooglily College ... * ••• ^ 

Patna College 

Dacca College ... 

• . 

Aided Colleges. * 
Cathedral Mission College * • • •• 

Free Church College, Calcutta . ... 


12 

0 

0 

« 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 


6 0 0 


6 



Total 
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appendix 0. 


Award of Junior Scholarships, 1872. 


Bx WHAT iBSTITtmOHS GAINED. 

• 

t 

« 

• 

iass _ 

• SOHOLAEBHIPS. 

—r_ i _ 

. 

1st Grade, 
Bs. 18 a 
month. 

2qd Grade, 
Bs. 14 a 
' month. 

8rd Grade,' 

. Bs. 10 a 
month. 

“ Total. 

Gorernment Schools 

Aided Schools ... 

Unaided Schools ... 

8 

0 

82 r< 

1 

r 17 

_ i. - ■ 

71 

5 

24 

f \>. 

Ill 

6 

48 

• Tofcl ... 

10 

—— — -_! 

60 

100 

160 


distribution of Junior Scholarsh 



Wueeb Tenable. 


Government Colleget. ' 


Presidency College 
Dacca College 
H uglily College <• 
Xrishnaghur College 
lierhnmpiir College 
Patna College 
Sanskrit College 
Medical College 
Cuttack School <■ 


Aided College». 

Preo Church College. Calcutta ... 

General Assembly's College, Calcutta' 
St. Xarier’a College, Calcutta ... 1 

London Mission College, UhoTnnipiir 

Unaided Colleges. ,. 

DoTcton College 
La Martiuicre College 


• e« 
••• 


tee 


• •• 
tee 


Total 


Monthly Fee 
puyublo. 


Number of 
Scholarships. 


_ 

1 

Bs. A. P. 



*6 0 0 

72 


.600 

1!) 


6 0 0 

12 


6 0 0 

8 


6 0 0 

6 


6 0 0 

0 


6 0 0 

5 


6 0 0 

5 


8 <0 0 

4 




189 

6 0 X) 

6 


6 0 0 

4 


8 0 0 

4 


6 0 0 

* 2 




18 

12 0 0 

4 


10 0 o 

1 




6 



160 


• Xhe fee is Bs. IS for all siudsnts other Hum junior 
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MINOR SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Abstract of the Award of Minor Scholarships for 1871-72. 


• 

* 

~. -.1 

Number o^ 
Candidates. 

• 

• 

• 

Number who passed I» 

Number 

Inspectors’ Divisions. 

• 

• 

1st 

Division. 


— 

D 

who Ruined 
Scholarship*. 

Central Division ... 

, 283 . 

10 

03 

lno 

27 

North-Central Division ••• 

• 

271 

#• • 

14 

09 

• 128 

20 • 

South-East Division 

102 

5 

10 

SO 

21 

South-West Division ... 

293 

*• 

*7* 

42 

20 

North-East Hi vision ... 

49 


. 8 ‘ 

. 27 

7 

North-West Division 

S3 

6 

0 

4 

-** 4 

Total ... 

1,110 

44 

183 

307 

99 


VERNACULAR SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Abstract of the Award of Vernacular Schtdarsjups for 1871-72. 


• 

• 

Inspectors* Divisions. 

• 

• 

« 

Number of 
Candidates. 

• 

Number wjio passed in 

• 

Number 
who named 
Scholarship*. 

• 

• • 

1st • 
Division. 

• 

2nd 

Division. 

3rA 

Division. 

r 

Central Division 

457 

09 

130 

178 

43 

North Central Divisioh ... 1 

6U ' 

• • 

* 3» 

202 

201 

50 

South-East Division ... 

752 

55 


305 

70 

South-West Division 

715 

• 

24 

100 

280 

0D 

• 

North-East Diviwon* ... 

339 

• 

11 

08 

119 

80 

North-West Division ... 

300 

62 

97 

81 

• 80 

Total ... 

. 

IHmI 

254 

• 80l 

1,233 

837 
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APPENDIX 0 


List of Aided Schools under Missionary Bodies in Ihe Lower Provinces 

of Bengal. 


Cmm or SoaooM akd Rduca- 
tiohal Diviaioat. 


Sijktr JSnglitk 

0 

Boutb-Kait „ 
Bouth-Weat „ 

Other Circlet 

To*t 

?tiddl» Ent/litk. 
Central Circle 
South-Weat „ 

Other Circlet 

Tote 

Vidtll, Vernacular 
Central Circle 
Bunt li-VVeat „ 

Other Circlet 

Total 

Lover Vernacular, 
Central Circle ( l(l 
Boulh-W'rat „ „ 

North-Weat „ 

Other Circlet 

Total 

Oir/a- School,. 
Central Cirole 
South. Wi.it „ 
North-Weat „ 

North Central „ 

Other Circle*! 





1,648 

1,493 

766 

84 

716 

88 



1,017 


8,711 | 11.9IM | 13,569 I 37,193 


1,341 8,178 14,114 
288 428 1,208 


8o» | 005 j 681 | 3,144 j 3,632 | 9,001 I 15,3 


648 2,119 i j476 '2,210 6,104 

80 188 78 H4 360 



629 | 2,587 | 1,533 |. 8,32» I 6,461 


8,372 2,748 6,190 2,838 6,276 14,101 

1.013 772 2,029 . 2,241 4,373 

611 ^ 1,438 ...... 1,437 2>875 


13 12 

6b 64 



8,05« I 2,638 


477 10,032 16,478 
324 4,853 8,936 





























































Xmandi. 

Central Cirri* ... 

8vut)i.Wr»t *i, 

Total 

Annual Schooli for Umitcrt. 
Central Ciiole 

Boulli 'Vert „ 

North-Wert „ 

Other Circle* ••• 


1'iBia SuiMi-tm Rut**. 


l,«S 1,941 l.* 8 " 

180 ; IT* IM 

i,mo ; 7,420 | l.t’j | 


i 

«*• i 

lit. 

It. 

H*. 

14,"11 ! 

a i 

1,924 

11,402 

47,019 

i 

| OK* 

i ** 

! i.int 

1,019 

| 14.001 

i 7,967 

i os,#;i j 

49,094 



Aar mat Srhooh far llitlrtu". 
Control Circl* • ... 

Kcrth'WVit i# ' 

Total 


J JS /n 14 1,020 *.061 3,637 O.W« 

j 7 7 7 IH *4" _* M _ 

"7 —« n ji "U«« . 1.Q67 JVW 


, *KMIc English, 0 
Central Circl* ••• 

- • 

Latter Vrrmralar. 
Central Circl* 

a 

gouth-Kait m 

8otttb»Wett m •" 

North-K«t 11 9 ••• • 

North Central „ 


t T ^)lt OT1IKK UCLMi 

t 

!• 1.4 


161 *7h I to i M1 


W 6*fl ClW 


n IPS 173 | 1« •••••• < 4*> 990 

49 * 834 720 66» ' !.*"» . S . 5 *’ *•*’* 

Ift 1 til * *6# l* 7 •’* ** *** ***** 

Ql l ,7,(197 703 9.017 0* 1.760 0,444 

y m ot «*' » *“ 11,11 

77 I ? 77* 2.996 *.»»7 i ".' v * **0 M® 7 ».8» 


Toll* , ... 1 . 161 l. 77 * 9.009 ».»» 7 i 


QitU School fXotioo). * j 

• i 

South. E**t • •toil* .| 


Aormal*School for Jlodcn. 


4 1 49 j 41 j 41 l»l 

I • 1_ 


Vortb-lMl Circl* 


111 1W . ».*« 
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APPENDIX C, 


List of Aided School# under Christian Bodies other than Missionary 
Societies in the Lower Provinces of Bengal. 


Cb.SS OH SCHOOLS 4KII 1CDUCA‘ 
Tlomu iJIVnuuia., 

S timber of Schools. 

C 

U 

fa . 
A.= f . 

«M *B JO 

C S3 —• 

i a 1 
i AS 

w * 

«4 

J5* 

fl 

a 

c . 

fil 

4 . 4 * 

► 

* 

1 

1 

9 . 
U« 

h e 
1: 

• to 

* a 

■o-c 

a 

1 

0 . 

i!5 

a 61 la 

Jib 

« 

| I.a 

fits *• 

\f. 

1 bKR 

C. 

T ~ la 

£ slo 

1 J «e^ 

tt 

h • 

AS 

ji. 

* 00 
♦••3 21 

fls 

» 

1 

i 

C‘7 

«£ 

o2 

2?. 

£ 


UjrDaa Okaht-ih-aid Hulks. 


» 



Higher Mey/ieh. 




<_• 

Its. 

Us. 

Its. 

Its. 

Centrfl Circle ... r ... 

1 

ei 

73 

76 

423 


BBSS 

2,420 

Soul li-Hunt „ ... 

1 

155 

137 

1 

97 

616 

K§j 


2,227 

HurlliKaat „ ,i. 

1 

38 

(. 

36 

33 

2,330 

m 

1 

8,166 

To tel 

3 

374 

238 

207 

It,3 Is 

| 8,003 

1,096 

13, lull 

fl'Mh JCeyluk. 









Central Circfe 

4 

Soil 

. 20.5 

‘WO 

4,230 

8,670 

1,611 

14,411 

Kurth-We.t „ . 

3 

40 

45 

38 

1,3*9 

1,127 

173 

2,689 

Total ... 

0 

333 

a la 

264 

6,610 

0,707 

1,631 

17,160 

Latter Ytt'imvu’ar. 





. 




Central Circle . 

1 

' 131 

123 


32*> 


630 

900 

Morlli Central „ 

1 

3l> 

40 

■ 

00 

34 

121 

261 

1 TuUi 

a 

inn 

1(12 


410 

31 

731 

1,2"! 

Kufoj'cnu Girl *,. 


M 

H 






Central Circle . 

.6 

vi 

ISIS 

401 

11,316 

6,031 

11,919 

30,129 

Suuth-Weet „ 

3 

m 

■li 

63 

1,860 

1,1 5 

1,667 

3,072 

Intel 

u 

o;.i 

0(K> 

40.' 

13,266 

8,038 

12 838 

34.HU 

Jfatln Oirle. 



l 






Cent ml Circle 1 

in 

3.8 

331 

286 

3,031 


0,270 

12,307 

Buutli-J£iut „ 

3 

63 

.. \ 

40 

306 


231 

630 

Total 

li 

4:3 

3"7' 

333 1 

3.330 


9,410 

12,946 

MitiJU English. 

Cans a onus Items. j 

t 




Central Clrole 

3 

339 | 

343 

263 

8.827 

2,609 

8,679 

20,313 

Oirie Sehooh (£anpeex<, 4 -,-.) 



( 






Central Circle * ... - ... 

3 

1 

aw i 

1 

230 

133 

| 

6,i‘4n 

627 

• 

4.341 

6,607 

























































APPENDIX -D 


STATISTICS OF SCHOOLS KNOWN TO, OR INSPECTED HY. THE EDUCATIONAL 
DEPARTMENT IN THE LOWER PROVINCES OF UENOAL, ARRANGED 
ACCORDING TO rilE DIVISIONS OK COMMISSIONERS, AND TIIK DISTRICTS 
IN EACH DIVISION, IVITU A SUMMARY ik ALL THE SCHOOLS. 



Western Districts. 

Return of Schools in the Burdican Commimonership. 


2 


APPENDIX D 


Reports of Inspectors of Schools. 
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Western Division, Buivltcan Diet rift. 





























Return of Schools in the District of Bancoorah. 


4 



Totil of Gncrrnmmt end Aided Scbool* ... 8S 149 ]n,972 

Total ct CueidwUtcbooU... ... ... 427 427 IS,Out) 

Grand Totel ... CIS . £75 
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Western Division , Beerbhoom District. 



























Return of Schools in the District of Midnapore. 












































































Return of Schools in the District of Ilooghhj icilh Howrah 
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Central Districts. 

Return of Schools in the Presidency Commissioner ship 


8 







































Return of Schools in the 2i-Perrfunnahs 
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Central Division , 24 -Peryunnahs. 



Qnad Total ... MS 1.3a? .. ■ - *#* 







































Return of Schools in the JDutnct of Nuddea. 
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Central Division, Jcsiore District. 







































Return of Schools in the Town of Calcutta. 



, * * portion or tho Oonrnmont *r»nt proa by lord CornwiLi* to the Free School. Calcutta, in for maintenance, and ii not iacladod in 

mf to the orden of the 8uprema.OoTeruaeai. 
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Central Division, Rajthahye District. 



i.se-r *«,« « * u « ri.8st u 1 x,w.»« » i<> ».»s i i*.i« 

W 5 > . 41.4X9 11 * 44.X79 X 7 J,S* 1.474 






































































































Return of Schools in the District of Dinajpore. 
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Central Division, Dinajpore District. 



Total of OoTonuaoat mod iiiM School* . 2S2 £-4 «,(K4 U « 24, Mi J « 7.7*> * 0 »,«TJ 10 

Total -f r*aK»*>i School*... ... i - 10 0 ... S o » 7 • 




























































Ret urn of School* in the Did rid of Rajshahye 

































Return of Schools in the District of Rungp 
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Central Division, Bograh Di*trict. 




















Return of Schools in the District of Pubna 
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Central Division, Debar Conun issionersh ip. 



Total of Oomswat and Avtal Behooit j n > » j 7,1» t 0 »,we » I 7.1M 0 4 0.734 14 10 IM j W# j » 10 11 




















Return of Schools in the District of Darjeeling. 
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Eastern Districts. 

Return of Spools in the Dacca Commmionerghip 
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Eastern Division, Dacca Commieswncrehip. 







































Tietnm of Schools in the Dacca District 


































































Iteturn of Schools in the Distrid of Farid 
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Return of .schools in the District of Mymensing. 
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Eastern Division, Afymensing District. 




















































































































































Return of Schools in the District of Commilla 
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Reports of Inspectors of Schools. 
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Reports of Inspectors of Schools. 
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Return of Schools in the District of Shahabad. 



Grand Total 
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Return of Schools iq the District of Sarun and Chumparun. 
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Bihar, Division, Sarun and Chumpamn District. 
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Reports of Inspectors of Schools. 






















Return of Schools in tie District of^haugulpore. 
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Return of Schools in the District of Pumeah 

















Ketnrn of Schools in the District of Serial Pergunmhs. 
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Behai Division, Sonthal Pnynntmh*. 



Tu««l of Gottrmmral u.l Ai-M School* 














Orissa. 

Return of Schools in the Orissa Commissionership. 
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Reports of Inspectors of Schools. 
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Orissa Division, Cuttack District. 




























Return of Schools in the District of Pooree 








































































Chota Xagpore. 

Return of Schools in the Chota Nag pore Commissionership 




































































Return of Schools in the District of Qazareebavgh. 
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Cltbta Nagpore Division , Ilazareebaugh District. 































Return of Schools in the District of Lohardugga. 



Tottl of Governmenf and Aided School! ... *3 63 1,191 10 6 6,833 6 2 9,637 13 1* 16,761 12 9 

fouler Unaided School*... ... ... 4 - 4 , . . ■ 490 1 9 410 15 10 















































Rrturn of Schools in the District of'Singlhoom 
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Chotci Nagpore Division, 


Singbhoom District. 




Onad Total 
























Return of Schools in the District of JJaunhhoom. 
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Return of Schools in the District of Goaipa 
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Assam Division, Kamroop District. 
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Grand Tout 
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Return of Schools in the District of Seehsaug 
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